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CHAPTER I 


Admxnutration of Mr Macpherson — State of the Goxem- 
ment in Indict, internaZ, and exte) nal — Boax d of GoMrol 
pays, 'Without I'oquiry, the Debts of the Noiboh ofArcot — 
Orders the Assignment of the Carnatic Revenues to hegvoc'd 
up — Ahsoi hs the Power of the Directors — Lord Cox nwadlis 
appointed Governor -General — Commencement of the 
Proceedings in Parliament relative to the Impeachment 
of Mr Hastings — The best mode of Proceeding rejected 
by the House of Commons — Articles of Charge against 
Mr Hastings — Three Bills to amend the East India 
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I I PON the departure of Mr Hastings from Bengal, Mr 
^ Macpherson succeeded, as semor in council, to the 
power and dignity of Chief Governor of the British estab- 
hshments m India. Certain pecuhanties marked the 
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BOOK VL history of this gentlomsn In the service oi the Oomptny 
CHAP L He ttiled to JIadrts in 176C^pniBerof on IndU ship and 

having obtained the means of an Introduction to the No 

bob of Aroot, inimuatod hinmeif quickly mto his iranoet 
confidence. As the Nabobs amce the first moment of hii 
dehTemnoe from the terror of the French, b«ii been in a 
state of perpetnal struggle with the semnta of the Com- 
panyfor a larger share of power Mr Macpheieon appenrs 
to have flattered tdm wiUi the hopes of advantage trum an 
application to the Bntlah mmisUff unH to hcvo pirraHed 
upon the Nabob to make use of btrwaif u the organ of 
the attempt. The project was, to persuade the minister 
that the Nabob was soflermg onder a load of oppression 
by the Company’e eervanta. Mr. Mocpberson ariivod In 
^gland, in exeontion of ibis commission, towards tbo end 
of the year 1768. Upon hit retnm to Madras, he was, 
dunng the administration of Govemor Duprd, admitted 
into the drfl semoo of the Oompany and employed by 
that Goremor m the moat oonfidentid trsnsactlons j par 
tlonkrly in wntlng hia despatches, to whioh the sopenor 
skill of Mr Maophaoon m the art of oompoeitioo afforded 
a recommendatioa In the year 1770, Lord Hgoiwis 
Gorerttor of aindnuL Mr Ma^beison had asconded to 
the rank of a footer In the Company’s sorrice when a 
paper purporting to be a memorial tothohsbob of Aroot, 
iras presented to tho Ooundl by tbeir PrcsldonL It had 
no signature bat it recapltnlated Tarioni sorvicea, which 
the wnter had rendered to the Nabob in Fn^Iintl and 
the ooDcarrsneo of drctunstanccs rendered It bnt little 
possible that he ahould be any other porbon than Mr 
MeepbersotL Mr Maopberson was boforo tho 

Board and asked whether or not, ho acknowledged the 
prodnetion. 3Ir Maepbereon replied, * That ho could not 
give a prociso ans wer that It was not written in hh hand, 
nor signed by him and that It referred to tnumclknis 
before ho was In tbo Company’s aerrice.” Lord Rgot 
regarded this answer as not only evasiTO, bnt a Batlstictory 
proof that Mr Maephersoo was tbo onlhor and as tho 
transiotiocu oppearod to him to be those of a man unfit 
for the serrlco of tbo Company he therefore moved tb*t 
he ahonld be dismissed. The foDowing is a paa-ajo of the 

memorial •The object of this comTni-^ion was to proenro 
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lelief from tlie oppressions imder ■svliicli the Nabob was BOOK VI 
labouring to piocuro tins wisbed-for relief, the means to chap i 

be employed were, if possible, to raise in the breast of ' — ;; 

tbe^ Prime Mimstei a favoumble respect for the Nabob , 
then to lay before him the distiess of the Prince , likewise 
to show the advantage which would arise to the state, 
fiom grantmg him the proper protection ” In desoiibing 
his first lutemew with the Munster, the Duke of Grafton, 
the memoriahst said, “ I expatiated upon the superioi 
merits of the Nabob , showed that he was the person to 
whom Bntain owed the rise of her power m India , that 
his attachment and uusulhed honoui to the English were 
Unparalleled I then dwelt upon hisiicisonal merits, as a 
statesman and a gentleman , and showed, that though he 
had assurances of protection, undei the sovereign hand, he 
was treated with indignity, and even tyranny ” “ Having 

represented,” contmues the authoi, “the Nabob’s distress, 
and the oppressions under which he laboured, m the most 
cautious manner to his Grace, I avaded myself of the 
disputes which subsisted, or were rather commencing, 
between his Grace, as Pirst Lord of the Treasury, and the 
India Directors, to enforce the propriety of supportmg the 
Nabob ” Another of the topics which he] says he always 
laboured was, “ that the film support of his Bbghness was 
the best lestramt which government had upon the usurpa- 
tions of the servants of a certam Company ” The memo- 
nahst also desires the Nabob to recollect, whether he was 
not the mventor of the plea, by which the Nabob claimed 
to be a party to the tieaty of Pans, that is, to rank 
himself with the princes of Europe, as a member of their 
general system , and to make the King' of France an 
aibiter between hitn and the Enghsh Beside the geneial 
project of lehevmg the Nabob fiom oppression, that is, 
fiom the necessity of paying his debts, and of yielding 
anythmg fiom the levenues of the country towards its 
defence, the memonahst claims the ment of havmg exerted 
iumself m favour of two other favounte designs ,of the 
Nabob , that of usm’pmg the seat of the Subah of the 
Deccan, and that of disinheritmg his elder in favour of his 
second son Beside the arguments which the memoriahst 
employed upon the mimster, and the pubhcations by 
which he boasts of having influenced the pubhc nund, he 
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BOOK TL recurred to other Instnmieiite of penmoilaiL, He offered 
cttAT I. preeente to the miniiter but they were rejected end then 
— — ■ to the mlnleter’i Becretery but they were rejected again. 

IfSfi. Hia next offer but under the neoeamy portion of dlaguiae 
wne that of a preaent to the TTtlivn a emn of aerenty 
laca, or even more, to bo given to the mimater on loan for 
the pnbHo aervice, at an Interest of two per cent. 

Am the memonaltst m these trona&otiona appeared die* 
tuurtly to have lent or Bold himaelf to the Na^b, to act 
in hostility to the Company it was dtsfrfdwd in the Coondl, 
by a majority of nine to two, that Mr llaopheraon ahooH 
be diamlned from the aervioe. Four of the members, not 
satawfLed with a sOent aoqniesoecnce m the rcaaona of the 
Freaident, add, that * a man of tho intriguing diapoaition 
which that paper shows Hr Haopheison to be, ia, we 
think, very unfit to be employed as a aerrant of the Com 
pany more especially sa we believe Mr Maophcosoc has 
been oonoemed in the Intngnea, whkh the grater part of 
the Board must be acaaible have lately bm carried on 
at the Nabob’s Durber to the detriment of the CompaBy b 
• ervioe, and which may hare Impeded the oxecution of 
them orders. 

Ab the Board regarded the evidenoe against Mr Mac- 
pheraon aa ooudoilTe, they held it onneoeaeary to call upon 
him for a dafenoe. To the Hireotors, the offence, when ft 
came before them, mast bare appeared of a very trivial 
nature. About the reatoratioo of Mr Maepherson they 
aeem not to have beaitated. Their only a^eiy was to 
restore him, without aubmleaicm to the condition (the 
votes of three-fourths of the Dlrectore and three-fourths 
of the Propriotora) preocribed by the act. Tho opinion 
obtained iiW the council was, that though h/s 

dkmlealon, pronoanced without reoeinng his defence was 
iTifii mY n l, be could not, without auhcniasioa to the elaose 
of the act, be restored. The council added, “ And it I’ 
worth considering, if Mr Maciihetion should be restored, 
whether he is a properperaon to bo oontlcraed In the Com 
pan/a aerrice m has, in my opinion, too much cooneiion 
with thehabob of Arcot and when the Company* In- 
terest and Nabob a are opposite (as they will often happen), 
they will greatly dUtnrb a man of honour and inte^ty " 
As this opinion eppeata not to have accorded with tho 
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wishes of the leading poi-tion of the Directors, they made BOOK VI 
an espenment whether a more favourable opinion could chap i. 

not be obtained from another quarter They consulted the 

Sohcitoi -General, Wedderburne, who had sufficient power 
over techmcal language to satisfy them completely He 
jironounced the dismission of Mr IMacpherson not a dis- 
mission , and by consequence, the clause of the act, which 
regarded dismission, had m this case no apphcation Mr 
Llacpherson was immediately restoied. In announcmg, 
however, this decree to the Governor and Council of 
IMadras, the letter of the Court of Directoi’s has the fol- 
lowing words “ But, as his behaviour was disrespectful to 
the Board, and, in other paiticulars, very reprehensible, 
we diicct that you give him a severe reprimand, and ac- 
quaint him that a like conduct will meet with a severer 
punishment ” From the humiliation, however, of such a 
lepumand, and such a menace, the Court of Directors, 
who prescribed them, afforded him effectual protection 
Though restored to his rank and emoluments in the ser- 
vice, he was allowed to remain in England, tdl January, 

1781, when he was chosen to fill the high office, vacant by 
the resignation of ^Ii Baiwell, in the Supreme Council of 
Bengal This appointment excited the attention of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, who took it 
under examination, and deemed it of sufficient importance 
to make it the subject of then third report The conduct 
of Sir Macpherson, who undeitook the office of a secret 
enemy of the Company, and became the wiUing and mer- 
ceuaiy instiumeiit of designs levelled against his country , 
the conduct of the Court of Directors m shielding such a 
man from the punishment awarded for his offence, nay 
distinguishing him, as if he had been a model of excel- 
lence, by a most unusual rewaid , lifting him up from a 
low rank in the service, aud placing him all at once in 
neailj the highest and most important office which they 
had to bestow, the Select Committee condemned in lan- 
guage of the greatest seventy The design of the Xabob 
to exempt himself from all dependence upon the Company, 
the Committee represented as early formed, sj^stemati- 
cilh iiursued, and pregnant with dangei Ho endeavoured 
to negotiate a treaty of neutiahtj with the French, which 
would ha\e secured that nation at Pondicherry He 
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BOOR TL ouned on, to tHe ptrpoLu*! difltnrbcAoe of Oompany’a 
<3iir I. goTammcnt, $, perpetaal ayitem of Intrigue, in pumaDco 
— of hu pkn. Of lit llicpharscm b oonrtroctkn of th© 
1"8J. iiticlft of the treetj of PeiiB reepecting the guenmteo of 
his mdependenoe Fnnoc^ he wu eager to taka adran* 
tage, and to interpoea that nation between himself and 
the Hoghsh. " Bj means of aaoh flattering deloaiDna, aaj 
the Committee, “ the ambition of the Nabob Mohammed 
All had been, before tins mrefition, as woU as erer smce, 
stunulated to desperate designs and enter pn sas which 
hare disturbed the peooe of India, shaken the lawflil 
goremment of the Componj at Madras wasted his own 
rerenuee, and at length brought the power of Great 
Britain in that part of tho world to the rerge of min." 

A copy of thLi report waa sent oat by the Directors to 
Bengal, where Mr Mocpheison waa then performing so 
important a port in the goremiDent of In^ It waa a 
coll upon him for a defenoe of hla own conduct and of 
theiia The apology was wrHtai, nnder date the SOth of 
March, 17S3. It oocaisted of the following partlenkrB 
First, an assertion that the tramactions, m which he had 
been engaged for the Nabob of Arocrt, were made folly 
known to the Oompony a Qomraor at Madras, at the time 
when he entered into the CompeDy’s semco, and that ho 
nerer presented any menrarial of those tianaactions 
to tho Nabob bat what had that Goremor's approbation 
aecoocHy of a diffday of the meritoricraa proceedings of 
the S upiem e Gorermnent in Bengal, from the time when 
he bec^e a member of iU 

Upon the first part of this apology it is obrious to re- 
mark, that It consisted entirely of his own affirmation of 
what passed between himself and a msn that waa dead. 
Besides, If it was true it only proved that a certain 
governor aonctiooed a eortain conduct ; not that such 

cotoicfiri mtr fiatocent 7!» eocml rwwwTTNWs? e 

vemor If In anything wrong, was a collusion hetwoen two 
indlndoals, not tho aanctlon of gonimment. Upon the 
second port, an obeerration equally couclusiro was, that 


I rw tb* TliW nerort ^ ft* W«:t CoBBaUtt^ 

miiodH H»rTi*TwW» Lmw tolb* Cwrl lAr*«or», 4*tta OtSTW*. 
aou rf MBTh. iT ta tt* fcr erter ef tt* Itfw U Oxmrtt, tr - — 
p«;«nbU been ttm la ITvT 
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MACPHERSON’s account op the government. 7’ 

tlie plea was foieign to the charge , for surely the acts of BOOK VI 
the Supreme Council, whethei excellent or the reverse, chap i 

during the time in which Mi ilacpherson had possessed a 

seat at the Board, were no proof that nearly twenty years ^785 
before he had not committed an act, which ought to have 
excluded him from the service 

As Ml Hastmgs remained in India, till the passing of 
!Mr Pitt’s biU left no longer any doubt of his recall, Jlr 
Maopheraon had time to rise to seniority in the Council , 
and, by viitue of his station, occupied, when left vacant, 
the Goveinor-Geneial’s chair ^ 

> Tlras far, relates not to Mr Jlacplicrson’s administration, 'irhich alone Is the 
legitimate subject of the History of India, but to matters of a private and per- 
sonal nature, ii hlch have little or no historical importance Tlie notice is 
borrowed, both in language and spirit, from the Third Keport of tho Select 
Committee, the whole of which is most unworthilj tahen up with similar 
topics Admitting that Sir JIaepherson had, twenty years before, and when 
he owed no fealt^ to the Companj, advocated the claims of the Nabob of 
Arcot — admitting that ho had, whilst jet joung in the Company’s omploj- 
mont, memorialised tho Nabob on the subject of the services ho had rendered 
him, a fact not substantiated — admitting that he had been precipltatelj dis- 
missed and informally restored — these were circumstances that could have 
been swelled Into such magnitude, os to have been deemed worth} of special 
parliamontar} imcstigatioii, only b} secret motives, with which wo are im- 
jicrfcctl} acqiwintcd, but which wo ma) suspect had their origin in some party 
\ inilcnco, pro\ oked b} tlio share wldch Mr Maepherson was known to have 
taken, botli in 1769 and 1777, whilst in Fngland, ns a writer on the side of tlie 
Government There is no doubt tliat the Court of Directors and the public, 
dul) appreciated tlie character of the Ueport, ns it led to no ulterior measures 
As, however, the persoiinlltlcs of tlic Committee hnic been repeated in tho 
test, it is advisable to otter some corrections of them b\ a statement of tho 
facts Mr Maepherson went ont to India, nomlnnll} , ns Parser of the Mans- 
field Chinaman, commanded by ins uncle. Captain Maclcod Ho was the son 
of the Ilev Dr Maepherson, of Sleat, in tlie Isle of Sk} 0 , and recched a 
classical education, first at Aberdeen, and afterwards at Ldinburgh, where he 
was tho faiourlto pupil of Professoi Fergusson, and became the tutor of tho 
sons of tho Farl of Warwick He left inglnnd in ’ilai'cli, 1767 The ship 
touched at Madras, and Mr JIacpherson,ha\ingbcen hitrodnced to the Nabob 
of Arcot, speedii} acquired so much consideration witli him, that he engaged 
tho lonng man to return to England ns his agent, w ith letters addressed to 
the Minister AVitli these he nrrii cd in November, in 1709, and presented his 
despatches to the Duke of Grafton MTiatcvcr mav be the truth of the asser- 
tions in tho memorial, that bribes svcrc ofTcred to tlie Jlinistcr and his Sccre- 
tar} , It is very certain tliat nothing In Mr Maepherson’s conduct was offensive 
to cither, ns it was sold} bv tlie Duke's Interest, that a writcrshlp was 
oldaincd for him ^fr Maepherson renialncd in 1 ngland till the beginning of 
1< (0 , ho tlicn sailed to Madras, with an appointment in the service, to which, 
therefore, he was imt “ admitted b\ Mr Dupre" In 1774, he was pavmastcr 
to the amn In 1776, he was dismissed Me have seen the violence of tho 
disputes which enlisted the whole of the Madras coramnnit} ns partisans, 
clilicr of the Governor or the Nabob Mr Maepherson had no donbt been 
tiatt-red liy the notice and confidence of the latter; he felt grateful to him ns 
indirceth tlie cause of hla ‘ncccss in life and ho entertained to tlie last a 
strong impression of the vnllditv of tlie Naliobs pretensions to regal indepen- 
dtiice and power, and of his being treated wdth indignlts and injustice Ilis 
cspressloii of these sentiments was no doubt the real cause of LonlPigots 
nnlmo»lt\ , nn^^of his removal from the seniec Mr Maepherson retumd to 
England in 1777, and was again Uic bearer of coaimnulcat'ons from tlie Nalob 
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Tiifi ctate of tlie reTODiieB the afflun of Onde } aikd the 
prooeediDgB of Smdii^ the great Mahratt* chie^ ocoaped 
first the attention of the now admimstratioiL 
The Btato in wlndi Mr MacpherBan reoeivod the gu v cfu - 
ment, he repreeenta a* far from happy pr o ep eroua. In 
a aiatement, beaciDg date the 4th (k Mar rh^ 178^ The 
pnblio difftrecB,” he Kayi, * wma nerer to preenng as in this 
moment. The aeason of the heaTy collectlona is orer 
the demands of Madras and Bomhey are most pressmg 
and our arrears to the army are npwards of fifty lacs. ‘ 
To the Court of Dircotore, when rendering an aoootmt of 
hie goTommont, npon the intimation of his reoalh he 
represents himself as haring been gplM npon to act as 
their Goremor-Oonend, at a eesson of peouhar difflonity 
when the close of a nunoos war and the relaxed habits of 
their serrlce, had left all theor armiee in amtir and their 
premdenoies m disorder’* The loose langnsge, in which 


ot Arat, tndatin tn Will, la rUeb tie Rof %aa ecolxatW lib 
tiaml i s ' and Uh (wSMa ha bsOr tnau rbleS m ueeptet )rj lib 
Ua)^ fla rma aba tbattaJ ras an afaamcf »ot* cmnuju asdaSy 
Frtsn to Oa Htboto. «ntwtr^ hb -"-n ud eo-e^amiDa, tnl ^proobtaj: 
to I w( busts roeonnaa Taxvora I laicatnstka sbidi oaSM ibi 
acsUraMMB ta Isea topnpcraar tbo wviOilmcetbateiisatdi anSndtr 
Menrt arem frees tba Clatmni asd asd rnsabBt oT Ua tetri tf 

Ostt]^ vktefa tSa Ba c ra csi ' j of Stab sot b|S. to aflt et lit* cartir* •< 
Po^KkcTTy Tba readiMM Itb vtileb tla faop art rd tS« b apu tlaa 

eSHrd sbi, OiPbi«4 dom aT that da;*'dtsa] to miaia tn das^arsM darffsa 
afibb tba Bn^ povar asb vhSeh bt b tb ari aJ bj tba JUjiertr u cu}- 
Kqaatxo of Ur baopbenon** flauartor ettnUena. Tliaaa cstamsDicalkea. 
and tba rtrvoft ha oVa to Lard bertb** adstudnUai, both by bh pcs and 
hi rsrtbiaatt tn rub ha w f raatPtari CrtcUada oo doaiM racaa mtndrd Un 
fa Mfadahtp of tba Ihaiur and bd ta hb amilniTba to tojttaCoand 
at Baa^aL Tba D ir wtora. to coc tn/rt at b M* apiaantsiant. aian tan • lilt 
•arora tbst tbay had Itnb naaon t apycfbapd hla firfaf to rattn aa^ to Iba 
Xabob la (jvp i at ttai to lbs tetmta m tba C — p aay i tad euro prahjUy an- 
t1etx«bd, fm bb pcrac«al tnllwnra, tb« BBifinnatMa of tba KaLab paipaas 
ia oedazaui rtJrtOtm tf asp bumtK jt t lib >/aata. Tlvar yankBlaja 
an d«rhcd frwn prtrata nau pc ihsf a, aod raitoia irint«e dudinicoU, tlL 
— ^ LcTtar to blr J MarpbrrMi trmD J BoUBaos,£aq BtcntatTt Lcrd 
Kcrtb.cUted Uartl*^ Utter froa blr J ILt Uwllom.W LnatnabaM. 
Ct^t^nmoT tbs OwnaflXiactora, A rat, 1*^ Lrtitf fratn IM aaiae to 
It htobcad Eaaoa. La^M.P Utr llOei asd tnaa qvn c^airr irbftd 
bjhbfrbRidj hi lbOs,a«ttt)r«L*CaM c<Wr Jobs bacfbrrMo.U., Ua atatr- 
at aifrlrh art t arlS a d b7 cnrarta fru tba Cintii jabiaa latarrs 
the Oomamemta e< hula a»4 tba Ceart cf Dfaat it rt. bea al< a htftca adblr 
/otai KaepberrM b Wnxaira Pacb B90U bradrt. toL L— S 
' Lrtior to lUfor Talsirr yttnttd amasf csfracti fron yafcrt ta ]Ca.t,T«L 
ra trrrrwd b tba Uawa o< Ctwian ea aa It llth af Uareh, ITod. 

* emot Utter ta tba Caort of Ctr«tUn.da rd lotb U tifrit. Hb. 
>r ordrr of tba liesaa cf CowaMi. TW Sritrl Cwotnea U tU 
1tis.m of ta lite, ta tbrir Third Itrr»»t. p. >TP ay " Tba rilrtt 

(f^varrhkb coded la tba rtsrlTVS. era banlralarty annJlrlU ta Iba 

a.i.^.1 ratna cf India, iba tcrefitea bad bcca alaariad. tba fay a^ 
jDcaiacacdbethtbattTtlasdtaiauiTUaatioaf tba amtea ran im'tr 
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the Indian Governors indulge, makes it impossible to BOOK VI 
know very exactly what Mr Macpherson indicated, by the chap i 
teim “relaxed habits” of the service , undoubtedly, how- - ' 

ever, he meant bad government , since he desciibed them 
as among the causes of some of the worst effects, — armies 
all in arrear, and presidencies all in disorder 

The Governor-General and Council stood pledged to 
klr Hastings for the mamtenance of his new system for 
the management of Oude To reduce, however, the dram 
upon the Nabob’s treasmy, produced by allowances and 
gratuities to the Company’s servants, a rule was mtio- 
duced, that every thing of this nature should appear upon 
the face of his accounts, should be recoided by the Coun- 
cil, and transmitted for the inspection of the Court of 
Diiectors A body of tioops had been assigned by the 
Nabob to !Mi Hastings, as a body guard, duimg his resi- 
dence in Oude , and to these tioops had been appomted 
British officem at the Nabob’s expense This, too, was a 
burden upon the Nabob which the Governor-General 
deemed it impiopoi any longer to impose The expense, 
however, of Major Palmer, the private agent of Mi Hast- 
ings, loft at the seat of the Nabob when the ostensible 
resident was withdrawn, he was induced, “from motives 
(ho says) of delicacy to the late Governor-General, and his 
aii'angcments in the upper provinces,” not immediately 
to remove, though the expense was enormous,* and the 
agent employed for no other function, than to transmit to 
the Piesidency the Icttei's of the Vizir, and present those 
addressed to him by the Governor-General The Futtj - 
gui detachment, horn the changes which had taken place 
oil the frontiers of Oude, it was also, for the present, 
deemed unsafe to wnthdraw But the Governor-General 
declared his resolution of confining the military burden 


iiinrrcir, (lie credit of the Coinpain was cstrcmch depressed, and, added (o 
ill, till, wlinlc wstem liad fallen into such irrc(;ularit\ and confusion, that the 
real st ito of ntTair"! could not l>c arctrlaintd till tlie lonclu^imi of the rear 
liS5 0” Such is the statu in wliiili India was left bs the ndininLstration of 
■'Ir Hastinp. — M 

Mich \rirc the inevitable consqucnccs of the ruinous wnrsenpaped in bs the 
rn'^idiiiclcs of Itoinlms and Madm* 1 hat the ffiisclilcfw ns not incurable, was 
the merit of Hiistinps’ adiiilnistnitinn — ^W 

• In all, lli.OiOf , of which 22,800f was In 'alarv to Major Talmcr alone 
71 1 ixpiiivc of llie reside lies, under Mr Dnstow, svliich 'Ir liastinps had 
rr| n (iivd as frip.litfulls cnomions, amounted to Cl, 212/ See IJurki < 
C’urpcs, No 1C, sect S'* 
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BOOK VL iiDposed npoo tLe Tlrir to thw amallaBt »m nrmt oonaietent 
CHAT I. with the •eoantj of hia dommkms and for this h« con- 
■ ' ochrod that ona oomplet® bngada, In oonatant readiness, 

17M and ponotually paid, would snffioe. 

Tho prooeedinga of Smdia were already an object of 
groat joaloGiy if not of dread. In 1781 Hr Haatlngi, 


tlaafl 


* Bm tte latter to Utjor Pilmcr qootod 1 — . 

portlOB ot 0» ten that tikTU, and wtdeh nlalM t . 

aatlrtiy to tba adaaOAUkB af HwOpji. ud not to tbat cd bli meHCr i tt 
'vbaaa nmiBrcs, tbaretore, a tartal/ anj ttociit to g t' i wi Witii T r Rtrt to 
Soda, ttM noMitaot trasKctko ttato tooA plaea wttk ba 

aund on behanof tbab AMina,eftie tnbetodm to ttia.McaBl. 

toer miiou rtenmf. ne teaand vu emUy, boi pamapttrDr ratotad 
lir Bit JabB Xaepbenort aortnnnent, a«t. u naatto be tap yoaiad frw the 
Isoaa oii¥nrr to nldt it to thndad to to th« toot, ^ tw ei ne 

laadmji iMtxro et Str Jobn llacpboa t art adojusvlA, haaai ar ra the 
endn ai n neeato vtneh tn aa tol tan aCtorta to radoea mtoje axpoditocra. and 
ra artitihih pabtoa tradit. la rnmota m the 8nnt fvpajtaDast, dated IMk 
Decemtaar ITU. tt ■ atatad (hat a conaarKB af \i» rteta pto and dto l pataa 
l aa f i t i of (ha jaar cndm( SOch Apru, ITSS, deficit af atmt 

I J O OnoOf Tba amaa to (ha of tha t hi ra riwl dtp cl ea, nre 

aotoh tvo inirUa*. The aaeotalned Bagal daU akn^ vaa ataost tocr 
TTtOMaaa. Tha traopa at Uadjraa aad Bmdao vtta to a itoie af attar daattta- 
ttoai, and aecM of (ben tn opeo miujf fran Uu peat aaoa&t cf tbatr 
anaan. In thto ttention, tlni n^ aiumeto cf Beajal daeUrtd tttaif r u p o** ' 
We far (ha datato of tha thna Pmtoastoei. AH mihtnaea ef caah tren the 
CoUaetorf' Trafartai, vara prahttaaad, iBtS tha atj i aji cf tmya vShto «r 
Dear (hatr dirtmti. had beea dn chaiy d. AJ ttrd t ria ta, orfl inrtaaPS 
aodKoeoTanaatada a 'T auta ,ffavtegaiiivattaB 3P0rvetapamcplh.atra tt 
ba yaU ttamr ntoneaandao thetrarteara, vnh ce i Uflualaa Wmf totarctf at 
• ps eoto. per anmo aotU eatbad. AH inaai of payer ao amat ^ Ihe 
C o mpa uj e xc ept ttn C o a pany * teoda, vara wd er ca to ba Tcg tota rad, the 
lecnCrr vn to be pahlnbad, and tha payer vaa to ba paid off la tha erdar of 
ttotoma. l ^l■ Uu T i t —m — to ften (uDd.taT' 

a htoh the etrttfleatra and other p a p e r vm dtoet un roatle » and ndcr theae 
ai I ia|i aMati. the Oomee-OaonaJ and Cbaoell ytihOdr azpemed (hair cx 
p ettai a aa , that aO tba paper to evrmer at tha nd cf IThKvoaU ba fatal 
eff to tha cooTM ff tvatri noBtha, thjoa^ taada fertrahla frotn ttM aaMaat 
of tbaradortkatinada to ttvetoa nH i taf q eharg ea of tha fvmam aot, a*ded by 
tha aSecta af (hm irirmlstMaa, and tha add/UnaJ i cj c arm to ba dertrad fran 
tha Opper rrartnm. Tbrv taeaa ar ea vrra wuito knorn to tba pehOe br 
adTartiaaBaot to tha Oaielal Caleatto Oairtle lOth Dcrmbar ITB\a>dUui 
Janaaiy ITM. Tha ordtn era toOevad op bj ahddbiy w r ana aMeali. 
vhkta catoptatefy atcarad tha aapect af aSataa. ** Lrcry maa to tba tattle 

nm. obvraad canpecest aalhority aa tba apoC. ** wttaaaaad tha angtod 

aftceta of thto lutaiara. It ayi ral ad Iba a eham ta rea tc alaypomacoafl* 
daoca, vfakh caita arettred. tbto uj ntng tood ac quta ed Itto and aettrtty At 
ae rttaota yectod fnaa tha eiwnavaean eat af tha plaa. Treaxory Certlficafaa 
caald ntoa cub to tba anrhat at dtoeoaat k*^ than tha teed tartereit U tha 
Danay 1 ifaill artr bear gratefai to^nany af tha aalatary leDrf Iraca rat^ 
vblch (ha ax-naji atTarfied to na aad to rmy trader to tha aetthraaeBL' 
maeph Prareail of Sabatltato the raadtotc, nPT 1 atrtwttt^ 
fTiirinaa af iitaalra*. fras tha Qa c er aa r-Oaaerai, dated tnh birr ^ 

•wrttea, la aar redaetkaa of etpenaa vhtoh ba»a beea rery greal ttB tart). 

] AhXOOOf- 1 knQ tera cedd praM aad tbonnnd areret tocoOet. Kerr* 
catrtd, b o acTer to Kaetnber ITa«,tba aaaabaaaa tbaaU af tba ^ 

Dhyetara, tor bto abla adaUatotratkn tf (baaffalnof l»ila,aad»“ — 


IltoUjtaitTtotbadlirahr** 

' B jtoepoema. ' 


J-- (bat, by 

tbaTaJoabiaaetOeneot af I'enamt.cvrrtaea af hatof tataad,»i 
thaCatoTvey^ Eartcra yiw toilc c u . 


1 — . — rmlred by 

dar^ tha g rrr rm artrt af fit 
Bh O Ktrrg 
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apparently engiossed by one object, the accompbsbmeut BOOR VI. 
of peace -with Smdia, and, tbrougb him, -vsntb the govern- chap i 
ment at Poonab, oveilooked oi misunderstood the dangeis — 1^-3 — 
■which "were mvolvod in the aggiandizement of the Mah- 
ratta chief, and expressly insti noted the Enghsh ambassa- 
doi to throw no obstacles in the way of the designs which 
he entei*tained against the lemainmg temtones of the 
MoguL Towaid the end of the year 1762 , died Nujuf 
Khan, whose talents had, even m its present decline, 
given a portion of stabihty to the imperial throne The 
remainmg chiefs by whom it was suirounded immediately 
bloke mto general discoid In the petty, but vindent 
warfare in which they engaged, the unhappy Emperoi was 
bandied from one to another, according as each, attaining 
a precaiious ascendancy, became mastei of his pei-sou , 
and he was equally enslaved and oppressed by them all 
About SIX months after the deathjof Nujuf Khan, Mi 
Hastmgs, though he had diiected Colonel Muii not to 
insert anj’thmg in the tieaty with Sindia, “which might 
expressly mark oui knowledge of his views, 01 concuiionce 
in them,” namely, his views on the territory of Shah 
Aulum, and though he had on that occasion declared, 
that “ our connexion with the Mogul had long been sus- 
pended, and he wished nevei to see it lenewed, as it had 
proved a fatal drain to the wealth of Bengal, and the 
treasury of the Company,” sent cei'tam agents, among 
whom weie Majoi Biowue and Major Da'yj", to the court 
of the Emperor at Delhi , and, by means of them, entered 
into negotiations, if not engagements, of which the natuie 
has never been satisfactoiily explained It appeal-*^ that 
an offer was made, on conditions "VNluch were accepted, to 
provide foi the expense of any trooiis which the King 
might loquire , and Major Browne, in his despatch to Mi 
Hastings, laid befoie the Board, declared, that “The busi- 
ness of assisting the Shah can and must go on, if n 0 wish 
to be secure in India, or regarded as a nation of faith and 
honour” ’ The iiroposition, however, which was made by 
the Go\ cmor-Geneml, to grant assistance to the Mogul, 
was disi-ehshcd by the other members of the Board , and 
the scheme w as defeated At what mark it was aimed, 

1 citcr from JHJor Browne to'Mr Hastings, tlatcd at Delhi, 30th December, 

17S3 
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BOOK TL we nowhere distinctly p^Toelve.* *1 avow" say* Mr Hast 
CHAT n i ngT , that I would have affbrdod eSeotml Jtsaistance to 
■ the ITogul, that ia, to the Klnft Hh*>i Anlom, if pow en 

imi 'twen granted to me hut my Council differed in 
opinion with me, and nothing was done. This is all the 
xnfoTmation which, in hie answer to the charge on thi* 
subject, Hr Hastings oooideeoends to yield. When urglug 
upon the Directors his wishes for saxling troops to the 
aHutancQ of the Mogul, he had indeed held a language, 
oontradiotory both to his former and his subsequent de* 
clarationa. *If the Kinjfa authority ho said “ia suffered 
to receiTe its dnal extinotlon, it is impossible to foresee 
what power may anso out of its ruins, or what erents may 
be linked in the nme cJiidn of rer^otloQ with it. Bat 
your interests flwy suffer by it your reputation certainly 
mS — as hu right to our aaalatance has been constantly 
acknowledged — and, by a tram of consequences to which 
our goremment has not intectiODAHy ^ren birth, bat 
most especuOy hj the moremeiita, which its influence^ by 
too near an approach, has excited, it has unfortunately 
become the efficient instrument of a great portion of the 
Hlng’a pre se nt distresses and dangers. Mr Burke, bow 
ever affirms, with a strength which the dronmatanoea will 
not warrant, that the pretended design of ilr Eantings to 
free the Emperor from Uiroldom under the Delhi ohJela, 
was not his real design, because not oondstent with some 
of his deoiaraUons, and some of his acta. While Mr 
Hastings was at Lucknow in 178-i the eldest eon, sed heir 
apparent of the Emperor repaired to Oude, to solicit the 
protecUoo of the Gorenior-General and Nabob. Ho was 
recoired with marks of distinction, which had no tendency 
to extinguish hope, and was described by ilr Hastings as 
a peraon of considerable qualifleations, well rorsed la 
aSkira His solidtatlons for aid to deliror bis father from 
oppreseioD, and re-establish In some degree the fortunes 
of his house, Mr Hastings informed him, were opposed by 
the present temper of the liigllsh nation, as well as ly 


' Tlu I«ptr» oo lUi Hl>Kt jrfi'ca Sj Uit nlantiT Ti Qi fT tr tb* 
Utm H C»ti>^and«r Ibcntilinrc cT tl W b ri rt tr Um Httvfrt H 

firi Miw st. B»dfT am Mafrti 6h —4 ITlh. 1T*C— W 

a b rrtSnt U m 1 ihCh«m rmrsMtstb* IIom 
aitb***Srflh*MkrrtirATrt Uaa «• l» p»w**bs •T 
Tt* dll*** tbmtirt »tr*b w a •< Sr®.— a 
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that of Ins colleagues in the government , and he advised BOOK VI. 
an immediate apphcation to Sindia, as the most poiverful ciiav i 
Mahratta Prince, the ally of the English nation, and a man — 

■who, unless early prevented, ■was hkely to take an opposite 
part To Smdia, ilr Hastings, as he informed the Coui’t 
of Directors, had himself written, on the very first adnce 
he received of the fiight of the Mogul Pnnce, not only to 
apprize him of that event, but to sohcit his adnco Sindia 
immediately sent to Lucknow his familiar and confidential 
ministers, "with whom ]\Ir Hastmgs held several secret 
conferences, without the presence even of a secretary He 
reported no more than the result of these conferences , 
namely, “ that the inclinations of the Mahratta chief were 
not very dissimilar fiom his own,” and he added, that 
neither m this, nor in any othei mstance, would he sufiei 
himself to be drawn mto measures which should tend to 
weaken the connexion between the English government 
and Smdia , “nor, in this, even to oppose his mclinations ” 

What his mclinations were, at the time of the negotiation 
■with Colonel Muir, the reader will remembei what weie 
the lecent declarations of Mr Hastmgs, respectmg the 
obhgations, both of justice and of pohcy, to support the 
Emperor, has been immediately stated what were the 
inclinations of Smdia at the present moment, Mr Hast- 
ings IS far fiom disclosmg The actions of Smdia made 
them soon distinctly appear * The Emperor, from the 

' The insinuations of Jlr Burke, that the negotiation of the Governor- 
General with the Mogul, covered an insidious design to betray him into the 
hands of Sindia, receives its greatest confirmation from what Jlr Pitt vas 
brought to say in the House of Commons, on the 18th of March, 1786, in the 
debate on the production of Delhi papers “If lie were inclined to laj open 
secrets which the interests of the country required should be concealed, lie 
could easily prove,” he said, “that the Junction of the Mogul with the 3Iah- 
ratta powers, was of the highest advantage to the Company " Two other 
objects, which were alnays fomid an efficient source of terror, ns terror is 
always, in such hands, a most convenient instrument of persuasion, were, on 
this occasion, brought forward by the minister Tliese were Tippoo Saib and 
the French These tn o, he said, were, at that time, plotting against the Com- 
pany , and Tippoo was making efforts, bj holding out dazzling projects to the 
Mogul, to realise the great advantage of the imperial authonty and name “ In 
order to counteract this,” said Mr Pitt, “ it became necessary for the servants 
of the Company to exert themselves to the utmost, to ingratiate themselves 
with the Court of Delhi, and by that means secure to their employers that 
great body of strengtli and influence which would naturally result from the 
countenance of the Shall ” Ibid. It was a “ body of strength and Influence,” 
on which Mr Hastmgs set a high value, tn his instrucUons for a negotiation 
■with Smdia,— M 

The insinuation of Burke was founded solely upon his malevolence towards 
Hastings, and was, he well knew, contradicted bj the Instructions given by 
Hastings to Mqjor Browne, for he had those InstructionB before him when he 
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BOOK VL impolse of a feeble mind, TfUob deems tnj erll It* than 
^ thU under whjoh it is immedutelj sufiomig, listened to 


l" 8 ^ 


rUttlted. II« rU tkk 
ni cnlcTT<l «p«B th* Conrml- 
, — — )ter ITn, fkte pspar tka tn* 

’ Un£ h« exrt C* li«^ Btovim oao* teervt lumtefioat, diShtsI 
frtm. cod ertn •ppoaOa fo, lili bvtnictaia. SaTsftbmtvoalttrM* 
ttm, tba fint ii cuOt dtfpoaad «. Ob Om Caualbnlon cf Am Srd Umli. 
im, tlM upotatnMin ot lU}ar Brno* h adirrad to, aod Am Qo ma a 
OeiMfil cSrtEM, Chet Am tntrvtkm teniMLnl kin bad ban ftm vtfli ib* 
kocrvlada cad cppratMthn of lb* OmboL TtMotkcrBmben cfUie OoukO 
jnant do m thii cfltmicdai, nd tbdrBiQlesMiM in A pevm ttw d 
'cntbetrvCk. TTn fimrarrmn xioi frmTTj tintTire iti iIobhImI ii Ikri i 
ftnMrtp cDadod to Of Qm joembon oa Am Ctk of October t«». 


Sintra, lloc ph orwi cad flliMic^ t« 7» peu i m cb ikoM of lierk. TVt* 
nmet ttcTc bnoTO ybethgrlho tn dju c tl cpc wna Am cciBOCtflMncbieb tkey 
bed ftniatr cEaetkcncl, cad If ibo ikuBtruct na £UM,mc>t bara oeaaJia J 
ct th nkctttcEtMD — ojButicuu wHb vfafeh tbej vm n e itr darioii, a*d 
of wtudii It Ii Bot inbebto ttMt iha^ said bera Im«b (vDiT aoaod ta- 
cimclioD H ciao duproiad tj tbo wbofe etm ao at tko icDC i wBu p. vtrfdi 
vm Oirecsbcct la lanufj with Qm batTWOesM gdrta ts UaJorBrmo. 
TbCMaanof C*iimi aatex^ and woa dcalyDed to casaia SbJOi /Jan af 
•bcpoMoii, eB OBKi T eumicUwd bj TTiurrm certatalr, csd yemtUr tba 
Ca«aal.ta cappartOH EOTcror ifcianOM tkctlnaMUea af bJa roucwbo 
^miM.u .1 vtth cadi cibwr lor bb penoo cad callcrti asd bad redvea Un 
to tb« kxrtat prtGh rf dnendcAM od liarnc. Tka tgeaX, bowrer vu 
laoct porticolcrTT’ cciiAui l caakttt fBcnli i un (bo MWOBcst b^ 07 pod* 
A ca cci 'ta uB t. ca Amt wiiMy Icnfid. betra a aia a fe y late oty c c Tt tmc t. 


a wifv. Ti of (he Eespsrar Tie qaaeiwi wac, benerer d wj ded betaa kbyr 
Ikoww readied DeW. Mrr tba teAi cf y JiAXkca. Aw aeases af caentir 
cad Ttotcae* tbd OMO, end Am ladlAitTwitk wtieb ba waa tmttd, atada 
wh«h aim tm cmxknriy tonida Am Coftlab far mtetmr cad mwetad let 
tan crilTad Aom bin ta tbe eerfp pert af im, y a a i ' tof Itr niniiT aid. 
nnAaft haeAMd to ctra K, boi ell t>a otbar an a t e ra ct tba ecDcutctloB 
eberra n f Ci ra d ta> AMt of the Jrd cf ManJi, dattmtoad Am! A did aetenrar 
ItmaediitatT adembla ta acad cay fcarea I Am ca riiUa ca of Am Ktaf wuAt 
antgbt aTotra Am DnAab t'naiao e ut la freab U a tT aa It vaa aabwqaatiAr 
ta tbM. that Uijer Browoa entrad d DeUd. aid mmcanklrcaaipwidcMai 
Am a i e teb rtaeaa of (b Eatpertr iULtd that t c ani< csd dCOcttro aU 
tbauldba t ooea tStarded. Ha enWT«ef Bte«atf bj ff treaty bad beeti aet 
OD tad, end crtteiet pro ]M Be d ci>d a e t f i< adi bot ct tka data of ua letm- tba 
JCCh Pe iaiM tar I7n.babadtM( fcrrs jwtMBlrd to Am Utri Bid Am ckJef 
■ il n iMfi a, Utaiy e Wi lted ky Tiel tat a asd ti ■Tiler to iMr ftalVFUa, weta aet 
bbHy ta bora rotaead tote bbt tnaiy wbWb waa to Uberata StMb AWm froa 
tbetr cactreb Ecrty bi 17*1. HaMtac* wrat to Laekaow IfkOa theta Fiiara 
Jawen Dmkkt. pom of StMb Aina. Sad (rta PeJM, from AM Un lraca of 
AAwWb EbCB, cod cao^ faocn Acw tm tka llcir If mrroa n»* 
ttaaad tO K C tcJUicaJ Cbct sibtaiT aaiWmea ikatU be iAtm ta tka ki real 1 
b«t oow Ktdkui btawt(,cnka«(b ratalotax Am ntaa mAmeoti Uraarti iba 
Emwtw wc nAsfed that Am aayfMrt af hto by cma waa oa kawn’ adrln* 
kW An wtraet tran Am FabSe latter af tka Benral (Jaamaoed ta A>a 
Coert af Dt mte ci. *<b Jaty IIM, wffl ibow Am pjandoeaa af bf Tlrw*.a»J 
tka etter tMi O e»w MM of A» ebaiKat arajBit blra •* hj aecoad letter ef A>a 
•ana data (Xtmt Ayefl) tba OcmwnMkasenl tnmttted ta m tarerv lefttn 
w tiyii ba bod fTcatrrd (raoi Kajor Deowaa at DelM. a&tntly te.auu*e»*lri 


ha a ctn e d tato, aa y ra ^ aW fa Jkaa Vy ^fr*^ Kkaa i 

Oaeeral aMcatsW u ct tba naa Ana Uut ba bad rtm » 

to Abnltb Kbca'a cxreetctloiM. Tba irawwa erred ky Jf Jar S 

faTOM, cf tbh antoea. era tka wqT»>*d teWro ea caerTta c aa «tka 
Deal kyk<»bddjaa Stadia, nfirraroMa 10 tka bArmaof tba 01^*07 »*■ 
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tlie insidious overtures of Sindia, wlio oflfeied luni deliver- BOOK AT 
auce from tlie undutiful servants that enthi-alled him cnAi- i 
Partly by intrigue, and partly by foice, Smdia got posses- 7";; 
Sion easily of the impenal person, and, -with the impenal ’ 
person, of all the pretensions and. all the terntories which 
belonged to the imperial throne Noi was it long before 
he manifested the value of that friendship of his to the 
Eughsh, which LIr Hastmgs claimed so much of merit for 
mamtaiumg Mr Hastings had not yet left Calcutta, v hen 
a body of the Seiks invaded Eohilcund , and it was on 


the danger of the King’s throirlng himself upon the Seiks for assistance and 
protection, in case of our refusing to afford him aid in tho present distracted 
situation of his affairs On the otiitr hand, the Govcmor-GenLml stated to ns 
such arguments ns appeared to militate against the proposed nlliunce Tlieso 
n ere tlie dangers of converting Sindia into an enemy, bj thwarting his v lews 
(t/Ae /md an^) at tlie Court of Dellil file probabllitj tlint tlio account of 
his intrigues at that Court n as fabricated by Afrasinb IClian, to suit an in- 
terested purpose — tho impolicj of ghing naj to hostv suspicions, and tlio 
change in Ms ilajestj ’s situation since tho montli of October Inst, when ho 
deemed such an interference on our part expedient, his dominions having 
been since that period harassed by intestine commotions, and his resources 
exhau-sted by tho calamities incident to such a situation ” riio Council con- 
curred eutirely In those news, and nnanimousl> determined to exhort the 
Governor-General to avoid most sedulously and cautiously committing tlio 
Company, cither as to their arms or treasure, in his correspondence with tlio 
King A subsequent lettei from Hastings to the Court of Directors, dated 
the 16th, June details all that had occurred, and although it still shows a 
leaning to the policy of interfering in behalf of the unhappy old King, expres- 
ses a determination to adhere to tho Instructions of the Court, and the senti- 
ments of his colleagues Anticipating now, what ho before evidently hesi- 
tated to believe, the Intention of Sindia to Interpose, he, consistcntlj with his 
instructions to Colonel Muir, remarl'^ — “I consider the alliance of Mahdajeo 
Sindia, as of such importance to your political interests, that j on may rest 
assured, that neither m this nor anj other mstance, will I suffer mjself to be 
drawn into any measures which shall tend to u oaken this connection ” He 
proceeds to say, that he believes tho intentions of Sindia are not very different 
from his own wishes, and that he seeks to vindicate the authority, and protect 
the life of Shah Aiem Shortly after this, Sindia avow ed his purpose of taking 
a part In the political agitations of Delhi, professedly in favour of the Emperor , 
and there was no longer any occasion, nor u ould it have been compatible with 
the declared policy of the Government of Bengal, to interfere From all this, 
the mferences are palpable Hastings would have stepped forward as the pro- 
tector of Shah Alem, had the character and tho resources of that prince en- 
couraged him to do so, and had the resources nt his own command permitted 
his doing so with safety » hut when he was fully aware of the state of affairs 
at Delhi, and that vvhntever was to be done, must have been effected wholly 
at the Company’s expense — an expense to which their finances were inade- 
quate, ns the war with lippoo stUl contmued, he relinquished the enterprise — 
a determination confirmed by the appearance of Sindia on the scene of action, 
to whom ho considered it of vital importance to avoid giving offence There 
was noUiing in this conduct that merited censure , he throughout kept a pm- 
dant restraint upon a generous impulse, and ultimately sacrificed it to more 
emergent considerations Neither was there any cause to regret tho predomi- 
UMco of Stadia’s authonty established at this period at the Court of Delhi 
miile it lasted, it was much more favourable to the comfort, and even the 
tagmty, of Shah Alem, than the power of nuyoftho military adventurers, who 
hr the usurped character of servants, had been cruel and tyrannical masters 
over their sovereign JIS Becords See also Frauckliu’s Shah Aulum — W 
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BOOK VL strosg groomia balieyed, tlat they rood red BDOOuragwoeDt 
CHAT i. from fifaidift to ti» Tint amhiUoas oliief pro- 

' oeoded in Hia plana irith so mnoh oipoditloo, that, before 

tho eod of Marti, bo was matter of Agra and the fort of 
ADy Qhur Kiddi oonid not long bo defended, remained, 
m that part of India, the only place of atreogth, beyond 
tho otmfinee of the Vinr irhloh waa not In hla power He 
ofiorded prctoction to Oheyto Bing and gare hin^ a com 
mand in hit annj Ho had already treated the Yltir with 
BO bttle delioaoy that nothing bnt the preapoct of edeotnal 
retiatanoe, aa Major Palmer and Mr Anderson united in 
T o pi e aeo ting, ooold be eipeotod to reatmln him within 
the bocnda of joatioe.* What waa more, he compelled the 
Emperor to declare him Vicegerent to the Mog^ empire 
an anthority which anpexseded that of the Vlxir ; and eon- 
solidatod m the handa of the Mahr&ttas all the legal 
sorereignty of India. These advantages he failed not to 
direct uninodlately agalnat the Coanpony tbeioselres and 
incited the Mogul to make a demand of the tribute due to 
him from the Engliah. On the diaiga, howsrer of b&nog 
oounired with the deaigna of SlndJa, Mr Hastings baa tho 
follownig words * I deolare, that I entered into no nego- 
tiatioDa with 3£ad%]ee Sindla for dallrering the Mogul into 
the handa of the Mahratias but I must have been a mad 
man Indeed, If I had inrolred the Company in a war with 
the Mahratiaa, becaoae the Sfogul, as hia last resource, 
b*d thrown himself under the proteotlon of Madajeo 
Sindla.”* The question is, whether he did not more 
surely prepare a war with the Mahrattaa, by aDoamg 
Slndia to feed bit presumption and big power with all the 
resources and pretensions of the Imperiiil throne. 

Tho power of Sindla orttr the Mogul family ww not 
complete, ao long as the oWest son of the Emperor re- 
maioed out of bit hands. Towards tie eod of ilsPct a 
©egotialion waa opened with him by Sindia, of which the 
object was hia ret urn to Delhi Tho conditions offered 
were extremely faroursble. *Thia convinced me,” taid 
Major Palmer •they were Intidlonaj and I tarurtUy 
rteommended that the Prince should not trust to 
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mises , as, 'witliout security for their performauoe, he BOOK “VI. 
■ivould expose his dignity, his succession, and even his hfe, chap, i 

to the gieatest hazard [Major Palmer contmues, “I con- ; — 

Elder the interests of the Company, and the Yizir, as 
deeply mvolved in the fate of the Pnnce Whdst he con- 
tmues imderthe protection of the Yizir and the Company, 
the usurpation of the Mahrattas must be incomplete , 
but, if he should faU under their power, it will he per- 
petuated, and the consequences of their being permanently 
estabhshed m the authority of the empire, would be truly 
alarmmg to the peace of the Yizir’s, and the Company’s 
domimons” The Major added, ‘'It will not only be im- 
practicable to withdraw the Futty Chur detachment, in 
the event of Smdia’s obtaimng a firm footing in the 
Dooab, which is his aim, and which he has nearly accom- 
plished, but it will also be necessaiy for the Yizir to 
mamtam a respectable body of cavalry to act with the 
Company’s infantry for the protection of his dommions 
And his Excellency is so seriously alarmed at the 
growing power of the Mahrattas m his neighbourhood, 
that I am convmced he wiU readily adopt any practi- 
cable plan for securmg himself against the consequences 
of it ” ^ 

The Board of Conti ol, at the head of which was placed 
Ml Henry Dundas, had not been long in the exeicise of 
its functions, when it mamfested pietty clearly the ends 
which it was calculated to promote 

So strong a conviction was impiessed upon Englishmen, 
in general, of the evil resulting from the magmtude of the 
debts due to British subjects by the Nabob of the Car- 
natic , of the fraudulent methods by which they had been 


^ Letters firom the Agent in Onde, dated Lncknoir, 1st April, 1785 , Extracts 
from Papers, nt supra — M 

The vicissitndes of the different parties disputing for the Inst fragments of 
the Mogul empme, nvere so sudden and incessant, that the} hafiied the keenest 
political foresight Sindia, after holding the poirer of prime minister for two 
yMrs, was expelled from his office hy a new combination of the Mogul chiefs 
His army was defeated, and he himself obliged to fly to his own dominions 
He was succeeded by various nobles, amongstwhom was the infamous Gholam 
^dlr, by vhom Shah Alem was deposed and blinded This outrage brought 
Sindia again to Delhi , but the consolidated poiver of the British rendered hun 
less formidable than ho had been Tlie Prince Jnu an Bukht, after several 
vain attempts to engage Nawab Vizir and the British Government to aid him, 
and after one unsuccessful effort, in 1787, to re establish himself at Delhi by 
force of farms, returned to Delhi, and died suddenly in 1788 Franckhn’s 
Shnh Aulum, 169 — W 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 


BOOK VL contracted tod of tho mlicliloTon* poipooes vUch the 
CTiAp I. Nabob pormned, bj acknowledging debts, where nothing 
had been reoeiTed, and nothing bat & dangerooi co-opera- 
1 ^ turn was eipootod in rotom that, in ererj one of the 
•obemos which ttie late reformen b*/^ proposed for the 
goTemmect of Tndta, % pronawn bud been iadaded,for an 
adJnstmsDt of those enormoiia atwI soBj^oioas oontiaote 
In Hr Dimdas^ bill it was proposed, that the Goreraor 
Qeneral and Connoil "ahonld mto consideration the 
present atate of the adkirs of the Nabob of Arcot, and 
inquire into and aaoertain, the ongm, natore, arui amount 
of hh jost debts,” and take the most speedj and eSectoal 
meaeores for diadiargmg tbwm A. proyi al m to the 
edeot, and oooohed rerj nearlj In the eelf-aame words, was 
contained in Mr Fox e blR and to prerent the rconrrence 
of a like erfl in futore, It was declaiW "nnlawftil for anj 
aeiTant, cndl or mllitai 7 of tbe Ooznpaej to be engaged 
in the borrowing or landing of anjmonej or in an^znonej 
tranaaotiaD whateoerer with anj protected or othacatlTe 
pnnoe.” The okose in Ur Htt a act was in the foUowiog 
words — Whereas very large nnu of monej are claimed 
to be doe to BnUsh sabjects hj tbe Nabob of Arcot, 
be it enacted. That tbe Court of Directora ihah, aa aooo 
aa maj be, take into oonsuleTstioo, the oHgra and justice 
of the said demands and that th^ shall giro such orders 
to their Freddenolee and serrants abroad for completing 
the Inrestlgation thereof as the nature of the case shah 
require a^ for establuhlog, in coaicert with the Nabo 
such fund, for the discharge of those debts which eha 
appear to be juatl/ duc^ as shall appear consistent with tbe 
rij^ts of tbe Company tbe security of the creditors, and 
the henonr and dignity of the said Nabob.” 

The DlreotOTB, from the words of thla enactment, con- 
^loded, aa anjbedy would ccoolade, that thb inquiry re* 
.specting thtae aDeged debts, was a trust, eipreasly and 
•excIosiTely derol^ upon them and that an inquiry 
into ” the origin and joitlca of the said demands " Implied 
(what was ab^ute^ neee s m ry to the cod which seemed 
to be propoeed, tbe seporotion of the /also from the true) 
that amitiny should bo made Into each particular case. 
They p roceeded to the fulfilment of the obligations, which 
this enactment ieemed to lay upon them j drew up a set 
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NABOB OF argot’s DEBTS. 

of instructions for tlieir Presidencies and servants abroad ; BOOK YI. 
and transmitted them for approbation to the Board of ohap i 
Control 

They were not a httle surpnsed to find the Board of 
Control take the whole business out of their hands The 
Board of Control thought proper to divide the debts of 
the Nabob mto three classes , 1 A class consohdated, as 
it was called, m the year 1767, constituting what it called 
the loan of 1767 , 2 A class contracted for paying the 
arrears of certain cavalry discharged in 1777, which it 
called the cavalry loan , 3 Anothei class, which it called 
the consolidated debt of 1777 ' And it ordered, that all 
these three classes should be discharged, without any 
inqmry 

As it was only by degrees that funds for that discharge 
could arise , and twelve lacs annually were set apart for 
that purpose , the following order was prescribed — ^That the 
debt consohdated in 1767 be made up to the end of the year 
1784, with the current interest at ten per cent , the cavalry 
loan made up * to the same penod with the current in- 
terest at twelve per cent , the debt consohdated in 1777 
made up to the same period with the current mterest at 
twelve per cent to November, 1781, and from thence with 
the current mterest at six per cent that the annual 
twelve lacs should be apphed , 1 To the gi owing mterest 
on the cavalry loan at twelve per cent , 2 To the growing 
interest on the debt of 1777 at six per cent , 3 Of the 
remamder, one-half to the payment of the growmg mterest 
and hqmdation of the pnncipal of the loan of 1767, the 
other half to the hquidation of the debt which the Nabob, 
beside his debt to individuals, owed to the Company 
that when the loan of 1767 should thus be discharged, the 
twelve lacs should be apphed , 1 To the growing interest 
of the loan of 1777 , 2 Of the remainder, one-half to pay 
the interest and liqmdate the prmcipal of the cavalry loan, 
the other half to the hqmdation of the debt to the Com- 
pany that when the cavalry loan should thus be dis- ^ 

1 This classlficahon seems to have heen adopted from a pamphlet entitled 
“ A clear and candid exposition of the origin, progress, and state of fhe several 
loans made to Mohammed Ally Khan, from 17(i0 to 1777 W 

- “ Made up," means augmented hj the addition of interest due 
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BOOK VL durgod,thetTrrfTBlMiihoaldbe»pplied,inthefjroportioa 
CHAT I. <jf fire kca to the inteire«tandprindp«lof thelotnof 1777 
■' ' eoven hem to the debt doe to the Oompany *od kitly 
when the debt doe to the Oompany thoi bo dis- 

obliged, thitthe wboloof the ti^re lice ehoold go to the 
extinction of the debt of 1777 
Iba Dirootort remcaartratod, bat Tory humbly *JIy 
liOrds ind Gentlemen, — It is with extreme cottoem that 
we capieM a diffcrenoe of opndan with ytrar Eight Honoor 
ible Bond, in this ei^ exertnie of yonr oontrolling power 
bet, in Bo norel in metltation it can eosree be thongbt ex 
traordlniry if the diet botmdiriea of oar respeotlTe fane- 
tlaz2S and dntlaB ihoold iKTt it onoe, on either aide, be 
preoisely and familiarly nndentood, and therefore <'*TTrfiAi 
In year jnitioe and candour for behevrog that wo hare no 
with to erade or frostimte the ulntary pinpo s e e of year 
ingtilulion, u we on oar part ire thorooghly satkfled that 
joa hate no wuh to rooroaoh cm the le^ penrem of tho 
Eut India Oompany we shall proceed to state oar ot^eo* 
tloni to snoh of the amendme^ as appear to na to bo 
erther inanffioieDt, inexpedient, or tmwarmeted.* And 
under the bead private debts of tbe Nabob of Aroot, 
* Ton ore pleased,” tbt7 say “to BabatanUate at once the 
joatioe of all those demaDds wbioh the act requires na to 
investigate" After *101101111105, wUeh la all that they 
1 prasnme to do, * to the cooaidamtlon of the Board, whe* 

ther *ibe express direoiioD of tbe act, to examine tbe 
nature and origin of the debts, had thoa been * complied 
with and Hkewiae • anbinittlngi, whether inquiry coold 
have done any harm they add, “ Bat to yoar appropria* 
tlan of the fond, oar doty requlrea that we should state 
oar ■ l. mitg est dissent. Onr right to bo poid the aireBia 
of thoee expenses which, almost to onr own min, we 
iatre lir andaJJ tbe proprrtjrccxaoccted 

with it, from falling a prey to a foreign cooijaeror surelr 
Btands pemmonnt to aU oiaima, for former debts, upon the 
revemiea of a conntry so i i res u r t e d , even If the IcgiaUtore 
bad not mp re a sly limitea the assistance to bo given to 
private creditors to be such as should bo conaialent with 
oar rights. The Nabob had, long before passing the act, 
by treaty with oar Bengal government, agioed to pay 
BOTcn lacs of pagodas, ns port of the twelve lac-s la hfje>* 
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dation of those arrears , of -winch, seven lacs the arrange- 
mentjyou have been pleased tb lay do-wn would take away 
from us more than the half and give it to private credi- 
-toi-s, of whose demands there are only about a sixbh pait 
which do not stand in a predicament that you declare would 
not entitle them to any aid or protection from us in the 
recovery thereof, were it not upon grounds of expediency. 
Untd our debt shall be discharged, we can by no means 
consent to give up any part of the seven lacs to the private 
creditors ” * % 

The correspondence upon this subject between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control passed dunng 
the months of October and November in the year 1784 
The Board of Control persisted in the plan which it had 
ongmally adopted And on the 28th of February, 1785, it 
was moved by Mr Fox, m the House of Commons, that 
the diiections which had in consequence been transmitted 
to India, should be laid before the House A> vehement 
debate ensued, in which Llr Bmke dehvered that cele- 
brated speech, which he afterwards pubhshed, under the 
title of “Mr Burke’s Speech on the Motion made for 
Papers relative to the Directions for charging the Nabob 
of Arcot’s Private Debts to Europeans on the Bevenues of 
the Carnatic ” Mi Dundas defended the Board of 
Control , by showing that, whatever might' be the 
natural and obvious meaning of the words of the legis- 
lature commanding mquiiy, and committmg that mquiry 
to the Court of Directors , it was yet very possible for the 
strong party to tortme them mto a meamng, which enabled 
the strong party to do what it pleased by asserting that 
the Directors had sufficient materials in the India House 
for decidmg upon all three classes of debts , though the 
opmion of the Directors themselves was precisely the 
reverse by observing, that, if any improper claim under 
any of the three classes was prefeired, it was open to the 
Nabob, -to the Company, and to the other creditors, tO 
object _ The only object, which, as far as can be gathered 
from the report of his speech, he held forth as about -bo be 
gained, by supersedmg that mqmry, which all men, but 
himself and his majority in parhament, would have con- 

1 Beside the Parliamentary Papers, these documents are found In the Ap- 
pendix to Burke’s speech on the Nahoh of Arcot's Debts 
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BOOK VL eluded to bo the cotnmand erf the leguktuie, wu, tiuit this 
<mp I. meeiniro would not Io«»« “the Nehob «n opportuuitj to 

— pleeid in eiooee for not hooping hn pnjTnento to the Com 
puij th»t ho wu heiMood bj the np^oeUono of Mo pri 
T»to creditai*.” 

Mr Barks took ft Tory eitenBive view of the TnH{«n 
policy of tho jaioutorB. Tho niost conoru ftod importftnt 
p*rt of ha Bpe«h *nd thftt ia important indeed la the 
part, where he ondertakee to ahow what wta the real 
jftnotiTB for aapereoding th*t inquiry which wta /or 

by the l^iiaUture, and for dedding at once, ai^ in the 
lump, upon a largo amooni of anaj^oua and more th»T> 
atupioloaa demanda. The motiye, whioh he ai Tt piiT, and 
in jQpport of which be addooea aa gnat a body of proof hM 
it la fllmoat ever poenble to bring, to a &ct of anoh a 
deaonptioa (fiaota of that deecnptiim, though of the higheat 
order of Importanoe, axe too a^ to exhibit few of tboae 
marka which axe eommonly relied upon aa matter of eri* 
denoe) wai no other than that baneful aonree of til oar 
mlagorenmieiit, and ftlmoet ftH mr tnbery ^rfioiwiiXary 
InfAuiLec, It waa to hedd the cor m pi l^efit of a Urge 
perllftmentary interest, oreated by ib« oreditore and crcA 
toie^ fiwnduUnt aod not fntaduioit, of the Kobob of 
Aroot, that, according to Mr Barte, the ministry of IT&i 
deoid^ they ahoold all, whether fnndalent or not franda 
lent, reomre their demapda. *' Panl Benfield U the grand 
parilamenlaty reformer What regico in the empire, what 
city what borongh, what county what tribunal in thU 
kingdom, ia not foE of hu labouTa. In order to atatioc a 
aieadjr phaUnz for all fhtnre refortna, this pubUospirited 
naurei^ amidat hU charitable toUa for the relief of India, 
did not forget the poor rotten constitution of Ma natiTe 


ifCMtroLbt.. 

C^I lor Om kDCFvMce or UM Ctd. Ual Ur M ts ttet ■. 

ftT^, wtthart>Tkk»daf t»iWi 7 tb* vlriU clihM tto ctwotUtMd 4rU 
tt JJ77 *crTt4 M » Ur«f fc»daeT«*mt t» nbw*. to (tt (n** ta« •Wl* 
or bead* bit Coertwte, ta U*t kkm Atfmr* food-Mrurd 

WthBBfMri *f CotwL weald *e tW n* fee tWf. B Mccr^w 
hvlT tad. Oal n tM caow fttM erMu UUrtirnUBm Mrflsf. *«* wr 
fcM anwd *nrr QmI act aX Mr pudu. aod iyUr«rv»* stt* *••* 

Bala nd« to h*T« tb* cUba* mU ta On MIX BnasTr " Srmti bT X«7l 
Bw E*! « eWarralOoartw riT rt rtt XBttfaB Ctrt la^ 

JbXwUM ^«a. 
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country For her, he did not disdain to stoop to the trade BOOK VI. 
of a "wholesale upholsterer for this house, to furnish it, not chat, i 

"With the faded tapestry figures of antiquated merit, such 

as decorate, and may reproach, some other houses, but 
"With real solid, h"7ing patterns of true modem virtue Paul 
Beufield made (reckoning himself) no fewer than eight 
membeis in the last paihament What copious streams 
of pure blood must he not have ti*ansfused into the vems 
of the present ^ ” 

But the occasions of Jlr Benfield had called him to 
India “It was, therefore,” continues kli Burke, “not 
possible for the mmister to consult personally "with this 
great man What then was he to do ? Through a saga- 
city that nevei failed him in these pursuits, he foimd out 
in Mr Benfield’s representative his exact resemblance A 
specific attraction, by which he gravitates towards all such 
characters, soon bi ought our minister mto a close con- 
nexion "With Ml Benfield’s agent and attorney , that is, 

"With the grand contractoi (whom I name to honour) Mi 
Eichard Atkinson , a name that "will be well remembered 
as long as the records of this house, as long as the records 
of the Bntish treasury, as long as the monumental debt of 
England, shall endure ' This gentleman. Sir, acts as attor- 
ney for Mr Paul Benfield Every one who hears me is 
weU acquamted "with the sacred fnendship and the mutual 
attachment that subsist between him and the present 
mimster As many members as chose to attend in the 
first session of this parliament can best tell their o"wn. 
feehngs at the scenes which were then acted ” After re- 
presentmg this Atkinson, as the man whose "wiU directed 
m framing the articles of Mr Pitt’s East India Bill, Mr 
Burke proceeds “ But it was necessary to authenticate 
the coalition between the men of Intngue in India, and 
the minister of Intrigue m England, by a studied display 
of the power of this their connectmg hnk Eveiy trust, 
every honour, every distinction was to be heaped upon 
him He was at once made a Director of the India Com- 
pany , made an Aldeiman of London , and to be made, if 
mimstry could prevail (and I am sorry to say how near, 
how very near they were "to' prevailing), representative of 
the capital of this kingdom. But to secure his services 
agamst all risk, he was brought m for a mimstenal 
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BOOK TL borocgh. On hu part ho ms not Tntntmg in xeoI for tho 
OHX^ 1 . common csom Hu odvertioemanis show hii moihta, 
' and the monts npon which ho gtood. For jtmr wiTmatur 

thifl wonxnjt votaran eahmittod to enter Into thedorty 
flald of the London oonteoi and jon all remember 
in the same virtnoas oaoac^ he aubmitted to keep a aort of 
pcblio office, or ooimtlng honae, where the whole basincaa 
of the last general eleotion was managed. It waa openly 
managed, by the diroot agent and attornej of Benfleli It 
wa« managed upon Tndtan prinmplee, for an Trw^tan 
intereeh ^Ihia was the golden oup of ebomlnatlacB thta 
the ohahoe of the fomkatlons of raping umry and oppree* 
aiOQ, fdiloh was held out by the gorgeoai Eastern harlot 
which so many of the people, so many of the nobka of 
this land, had drained to the very dir^ Do yon think 
that no reckoning was to fcdlov this lewd debonoh 1 
that DO payment was to be demanded for thU not of 
pabho drankeoneas, and national prcebtntkct Here I 
yon hare it, here beicre you. The pnncapal of the grand 
election manager mnst be Accordingly the 

olauna of and hiS orsfr most be pnt ab^ oU 

inquiry" 

Thisia a ploioro I It concerns my oountrynj on to con- 
temfdate the features of h. I oaro not to what 
degree it may |dease any one to say that it ia not a like* 
noas of the group that sat for it. To me it ia alone of im* 
portanoe to know that. If it preaenta not an individoal, it 
presents, end aith oonsommate hdelity a/asii7jrlikeneu} 
that it repreaenta the tribe that such sconce, and snoh 
exactly were sure to be acted, by the union between lodisn 
influence and porhamentaryinffiieoco that such was sure 
to be tho game, which would bo played into one another's 
by Indian corruption, and parliamentary corrap- 
tkio, the moment a proper channel of communication was 
opened between them. 

The polnta to which ilr Burks tdrerls In the next pUce 
are of ft more tongiblo natora. ■ Benfiold," he says, “ for 
screral yenra appeered as the chief pro pri etor ns well as 
the chief agen^ director and controller of this system of 
debt. My best informsUon goes to flx hH share at 

400,000i. By the scheme of the present minhtry for addmj 

interest to tho pnncii>al, that smaUeet of the mans erer 
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mentioned for OMi Benfield will form a capital of 592, 000^^ BOOK VI. 
at SIS per cent mterest Benfield lias thus received, by chat i 

the ministenal grant before you, an annuity of 35,520? a- — 

yeai, charged on the public revenue ” ^ 

After several other remarks on the proceedings of Ben- 
field, he thus sums .up “I have laid before you, Mr. 

Speaker, I think with sufficient clearness, the connexion of 
ministers with Mi Atkmson at' the general election , I 
have laid open to you the connexion of Atkinson with 
Benfield , I have shown Benfield’s employment of his 
wealth in creatmg a.parhamentary interest to piocure a 
rmnistenal protection , I have set before your eyes his 
large concern in the debt, his practices to hide that con- 
cern from the pubhc eye , and the hberal protection which 
he has received from the ministei If this chain of cir- 
cumstances do not lead you necessarily to conclude that 
the minister has paid to the avarice of Benfield the ser- 
vices done by Benfield’s connexion to his ambition, I do not 
know any thmg short of the confession of the party that 
can persuade you of his guilt Clandestme and collusive 
piactice can only be tiaced by combination and comparison 
of ciicumstances To reject such combination and com- 
parison IS to reject the only means of detectmg fraud , it 
is, mdeed, to give it a patent, and fiee hcense, to cheat 
with impumty I confine myseK to the connexion of 
ministei’s mediately oi immediately with only two persons 
concerned m this debt How many others, who support 
their power and greatness withm and without doors, are 
concerned oiiginally, oi by tiansfers of these debts, must 
be left to general opmion. I refer to the Eeports of the 
Select Committee for the pioceedings of some of the 
agents m these aflaii-s, and their attempts, at least, to fur- 

• ilr Hume applied to the Directora in 1614, for information relative to the 
monej ivliich had been paid hy the Company, under this decision of the Board 
of Control , also for a copy of instructions which the Directors proposed to 
send out to the Presidencj^, for separating the trne from the fraudulent debts, 
and which instruchons the Board of Control superseded In both instances, 
the application was unsuccessful , and Mr Hume, from the best infoimation 
he could obtain, places the amount at nearly 6,OOU,OOOi “ These claims,” he 
says, “for what was called the consolidated debt of 1777, ‘ of nhich the Di- 
rectors had never heard until 1776, and hod never been able to obtain any 
satisfactory information,’ amounted, \nth lilgh Interest mode up to the end of 
1784, to the sum of 64,98,600 pagodas, or 2,199 400i , and, agreeably to the 
orders of the Board of Control, sent out nt that and subsequent periods, the 
total had been paid In 1804, with near!) twenty years’ interest, amounting In 
the u hole to near five millions sterling ” Speech, nt supra, p 22 



« HISTOBT Off BHITJSH INDIA 

BOOK VL nliii numstos with th* mean* of baj^ gerwral coaiit 
OUT L and eraa whole pariiamonts, In the gro»." ^ 

“ In what proportion theee anoient debt* were &l»e, and 

either ooflodvo or foiled, we haT^ Air u they were eu 
empted from inquiry no direct mean* of knowing. If a 
rule may be taken froan thooe of a more modem date, 
■wben BUtpimon was more awakei, and after all the check* 
of Mr Dmxdas aod hia aoooeeaor* had b««n applied, it will 
bo OQDoluded that few wore othcawlao. Tne ooouni* 
awcara, who ware appointed in the year ISOfl, to dead* 
upon the claana of the priTute credit^ of the Hahob of 
Arcot, had, m the month of NoTotnber 1814, perfocmed 
adjudication on claim* to the amoemt of £O,3£XVl70i, 
of which only l,J48,7&6t wore allowed a* good 1I1,043,7> 41 
were rejected aa bad In other word*, one port in 
twenty was aQ that could be regarded a* true and lawful 
debi 

Mr Btmda* assumed that he had dene enoogh, when ho 
allowed the Nabob, the CompaDy and other oredilcn to 
object That this was a btbd, ia abundantly deer though 
It is pcsaible that, {t stood a* much between hi* own oye* 
and the light, as he was desiroG* of putting it between 
the light and erea of other people. Where was the o»e of 
a powergirea to the Nabob to object 1 The Nabob was 
one of the fraudulent parties- Or to the creditors to ob> 
jeot 1 of whom the greater number had an interest in con- 
niringat othen^ in order that others might cooniro at 
them. Or to the Compony to object I The Company was 


1 SmodA Cnart if hlect Cmiltt**. im 
BnToah Bnwt tf tb» kut af vbldi kM 7«t to (wm to 

nr ■ 4Ca. Kr tlai»a ur*. Oo dahso vbka tka 

OeKtdTTt — to *410,4001. *m CewitorW •omllr ot^actlM^ 
tn 1771. M tkaaa oav alalm* Is 1*0* i aad tfli ptaMas ksd rc win tl 
TTOTSr bmkr ts *• to U tsto d Is ITU. a« iba Art af tt O«o. I ll. Arwwa. 
temamTTrawMtsowrfsJfeial Bseft Iwxw’pT^wttoeaf U>**« Uns 
Uto srrdrtc w»ald bato l*en rt > »et«a- a ito ftjltr sameWd fci Art* 

♦m «i^ fh«— M tba Ooct tt D ltortw i. ■»< all tkaOartrwwi n 

S&ia. Iwd ktrartaUr apclwea tbaaa claim af ITTT to to aaatBn!W.ato tor* 
Asd,la ITU Iba ejatmatt h*4 to bU « 
rftkrtrrtfMtBtt>a»& that ttoy issda 

xmeet ta Bcual, » taka oe toc/k"* Pws tS« araaiat trf t brtr tla tata. 

MTr> tp ■^toPCTrt wHbort tto Coisrasr ^ 

SSSSwSrtoSmislsafr Tton taaJto «7mt)a SoaM.! 
tot tkst Si art* cf ITfT »»1 cataky drtt. U lcarailraamHi< 

«aU k*»s tarse* ost t*»T eWcrttaakla. A«*tm tto SmirtoM D» ’," 

tafcaTaartctodtto se«to*iT£**l'Tl**»tt*J®^ 

toKr ntrikDl.skkkatotf*BS <QmwlJ ia ta tto SiUi a< ITtT aa* 1TT7 

fj*aeti,«ttoi«,PP*>l »*• 
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not there to object and the servants of the Company ROOK "VI 
were the creditois themselves cii.vr i 

It was not thus decided, hy the parties on whom the ~ 
power of decision depended, when the commissioners for 
adjudication on the debts of the Nabob were appointed 
in 1805 It was not accounted wisdom, then, to appiove 
of all m the lump, and only allow the power of objection 
It was thought necessary to inqmre , and to perform adju- 
dication, after inqmiy, upon each particular case The 
consequence is, as above disclosed, that one part in twenty, 
m a mass of claims exceeding twenty millions steiling, is 
all that IS honest and true 

In this imputed collusion between the ministry and the 
creditors of the Nabob, it was not insinuated that the 
ministera had taken money for the favour which they had 
shown Upon this Llr Burke makes a remark, which is 
of the very highest importance “ I know that the minis- 
ters,” says he, “ will thmk it httle less than acqmttal, that 
they aie not charged with having taten to themselves 
some part of the money of which they have made so liberal 
a donation to their partisans If I am to speak my pri- 
vate sentiments, I think, that m a thousand cases for one, 
it would be far less nuschievous to the pubhc (and full as 
httle dishonourable to themselves), to be polluted with 
direct bribery, than thus to become a standing auxiliary 
to the oppression, usury, and peculation of multitudes, in 
order to obtain a corrupt support to their power It is by 
bnbmg , not so often by bemg bribed , that wicked poli- 
ticians brmg nun on mankind Avance is a rival to the 
pursmts of many , it finds a multitude of checks and many 
opposers m every walk of life But the objects of ambi- 
tion are for the few and every person who aims at mdirect 
profit , and therefore wants other protection than mno- 
cence and law , instead of its rival becomes its instru- 
ment , there is a natural allegiance and fealty due to this 
dommeermg paramount evil from all the vassal vices , 
which acknowledge its supenonty, and readily mihtate 
under its banners , and it is undei that disciphne alone, 
that avance is able to spread to any considerable extent, 
or to render itself a general pubhc mischief It is, there- 
fore, no apology for mmisters, that they have not been 
bought by the East India delinquents , that they have 
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HlffrOET OF BETnSH IHDIA, 

DOOE rv only fonndd An AHlance wiUi them, for AOTMcing 
CBAT z. othar from juatioe, aoconiing to tte angmco of tiafr 

eerenl nooeBAitiQs. ThAt they Iiato dona bo is endent 

tnd tha jraotian of tho power of office m Englmd, witii 
tile Abue of AnthoQ^ in the Eesty bes not only prereoted 
ereo the ^ipeAiAnce of redneB to the grierAncee of IndiA, 
trot I ■wish it mey not be foond to h*To dn11«^^ tf aot oi 
tingmihed, the honoor thtf oandoor the generoeity the 
good-QAtore, which used foTToerly to diaPAotente the peo- 
ple of FngWnH , 

In October 1784, the IHreotccrB Appointed ilr HoBAod, 
An old lerTAnt, on the Medru eeteli^uhnient, to sneoeed 
eTentnally to the goremment of Fort St. George upon the 
remg n A tlon , dcAth or romoral of Lord lUcertney The 
Board tjf Control diaApproro the choice not u wrong in 
itself bat open to phuuihle mttT c i pie eenttttion. The 
BuectorA not only permsi in thair appointment, bnt pro- 
oeed 00 far ss to eay ihAt the are int^enng tn 
xoAtten “ to which their control prcfeeaedly dcce aot 
extend. The oondnet of the Botrd of CSootrol is ohATAO- 
temrtia “If the msons," say they " which we hAre 
Adduced do not satiAfy the Court of Directors, we hare 
oertAinly no right to oootnd their opinjon.” Ur HoBind, 
howerer, ii informed, thet the moment he arrireA in 
he will be ro-cahsd. This termisatee the di^mte and 
Sir Archibald Campbell, a faend of Mr DandAi, is noml 
lutdd in his cteod, 

Acoording to the reiy force of the term, the operoiioa 
of oontrol ^ sohsequeo^ not pn.'cedenL Before yoc ms 
control, there must bo something to be eontroUed. Some- 
thing to be controlled must be something either done or 
propmed. The eobsequeot part of tnuonotioos by do 
moons eatitfied the new organ of gorermaent for the Eut 
Indies, the Board of CootroL TVithoat an intemd of 
recerve, the Board to<A upon itself to ongitate almcet 
CTory measure of importance 

Intimately connected with Its proceedings ruMire to 
the debts of the Nabob of the Cirnatlc, was the reAoloUoo 
formed by the Boord of Control with respect to tbs 
roTBunea. The assignment had been adopted by the 
gorernment of Madi^ and approrod by the Coait ef 
DirectoTi, upon the maturest ciperieam as the ooly 
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means of obtaining either the large balances 'which Trere BOOK- IV 
dne to the Company, or of preventing that dissipation of ohat i 
the revenue, and ' impoverishment of the country by mis- — — 
rule, -which rendered its resources unavailable its 
defence, mvolved the Company in' pecumaiy distress, and 
exposed them continually to dangers of the greatest mag- 
mtude 

The same parties, however, whose interests were con- 
cerned m the affair of the debts, had an interest, no less 
decisive, m the restoration to the Nabob of the collection 
and disbursement of the revenues ; from which so many 
showers of emolument fell upon those who had the vices 
requisite for standing under them The same mfluence 
which was effectual for the payment of the debts was 
effectual also for the restoration of the revenues The 
Board of Control decreed that the revenues should be re- 
stored , for the pui’pose, the Board declared, of gi-wing to 
all the powers of India, a strong proof of the national 
faith 

The order for the restitution of the assignment, and the 
notification of the appointment of a successor, were re- 
ceived by Lord Macartney at the same time The appoint- 
ment of a successor he had solicited The overthrow of 
his favourite measure, fiom a full knowledge of the m- 
terests which were united, and at work, he was led to 
expect “ Well apprized,” he said, “ of the Nabob’s exten- 
sive infiuence, and of the abihty, industry, and vigilance 
of his agents, and observing a concurrence of many other 
circumstances, I was not -without apprehensions, that, 
before the government of Madras could have timely notice 
of the tram, the assignment might be blo-wn up at home , 
the sudden shock of which, I knew, must almost instantly 
overthrow the Company in the Carnatic I, therefore, 
employed myself most assiduously, in makmg preparations, 
to mitigate the mischief, and by degrees collected and 
stored up all the money that it was possible to reserve 
"With safety from other services and demands , so that 
when the explosion burst upon us, I had provided an un- 
expected mass, of httle less than thirteen lacs of mpees, 
to resist its first -violence 

* Letter from Lord Macartney to the Committee of Sccrecv of the Court of 
Directors, dated Calcutta, 27th Julj , 1785 How much Lord Macartney and 
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DOOK IV In oonfonmty with hii deoUrcd detemlniAlciii, not to 
<3ur n ho ftooeBSuy to a moMTtro whioh he regarded as teeming 
' ' with misohiefi or a witneai to the trimnph of whose 

1"^ oupidi^ be had reatralne^* Lord Uaca^ej olnwe not to 
hold any longer the rwna of government. Bnt oca attempt 
he thon^t proper to make which was, to retnm to En^ 
land by way of Bengal and endearonr to oonvey to fV 
B npra me Board so oorreot a nobon of the evfle to which 
the reocnt Inatroctione from home were likely to give 
birth, as might Indnoe them to delay the exeontion of 
those ordera, or at least exert themselvee to prevent at hur 
possible their permaons affeota. In leas thm a weel^ 
after reodnng the despatohee from England, he embarked, 
and arrived about the middle of Jane at CaloottL The 
Govcmor-Qeneral and Coontnl were too oonadoos of their 
own preoanooa and dependent Kltaation,to nak the appear 
uoe of dleobedlence to an order regarding what they might 
suppoaea farooritesoheme of the Board of CSostroL Lord 
Uacartney therafore, was dnappolnted in his expeotatiaQ, 
of obUming throngh them, a d^y of the etaberraasments 
which the cnirrander of the rermnee would prodoce. He 
had indulged, howerer another hope. If the reaooroca of 
the Cam^o wore anatcihed from the neoeeslties of the 
hladraa goremment, he believed that the want might be 
supplied by the surphia rerenDca of Bengal, " I had long 
before," he saya, in a letter to the Secret Committee of 
DireotoTB, been so nmohenbrened (and your IIoooaTable 
House was, no doubt, enlivened also) by the happy jirospecti 
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held out in the late Governor-General’s lettei to you of BOOK IV 
the 16fch of December, 1783, published in several ne'ws- chat i 

papers, both foreign and domestic, that I flattered myself 

with hopes of finding such resources in Bengal alone, as 1785 
might reheve any exigency or distress in the rest of India, 
lesultmg from a loss of the assignment, or from other 
misfortunes , but m the range of my inqmiaes, no distinct 
tmces were to be discovered of these prognosticated funds 
I had, it seems, formed a visionary estimate , the leality 
disappeared like a phantom on the approach of experi- 
ment, and I looked here for it in vain. The government 
declared themselves strangers to Mr Hastings’s letter, and 
indicated not a few symptoms of their own necessities” * 

They, accordmgly, assured Loid Macartney, “ that the 
exhausted state of the finances of the Bengal government 
would not admit of any extraordmary and contmued aid 
to Fort St George expressmg at the same time their 
desire to contribute what assistance was m their power to 
lelieve the distress, which the loss of the revenues, they 
acknowledged, must produce ^ 

A dangerous fllness prolonged the stay of Lord Mac- 
artney at Calcutta, and previous to hi^ departure, he 
received a despatch fiom the Court of Directors, in which 
was announced to him his appointment to be Governor- 
General of Bengal Aftei his removal from the Govern- 
ment, after the subversion of his favourite plans at 
Madras , an appomtment, almost immediate, and without 
solicitation, to the highest station in the government of 
India, IS not the clearest proof of systematic plans and 
correspondent execution The motives, at the same time, 
appear to have been more than usually honourable and 
pme Though Lord Macartney, from the praises which 
Mr Fox and his party had bestowed upon him m Parlia- 
ment, might have been suspected of views in confonmty 
with theirs , though he had no connexiou with the existing 
admimstration which could render it personally desiiable 
to promote him, though the Board of Conti ol had even 
entered upon the examination of the differences between 

' Letter to the Secret Committee, 27th July, 1785 

- Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartnej , i 282 

^ The conduct of Lord Macartney in this Important business. Is displaved in 
c. series of ofHclal documents, entitled “ Papers relating to the affairs of the 
Carnatic,” toI ii , printed by order of the House of Commons in 1803 
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BOOK Tl himandllr Hastmga, »itli nnmiaTmffiTcrara'bJydiBpo^ed, 
nuT i. tb® Impraaied the of ilr Dundis with 

■■■ “BO atrcmg ftn idet of the menta of that LowTi adnunlatra- 
^jai ho indooed ifr Ktt to concur rwith him in 
roocanmending Lord Macartney to th® Conrt of Directoa, 
that ia, in appointing him GoToman^Joneiml of BongiL 
13x0 gntifleatlon oflerod to tboee poworfol the 

ohjeot® of which are wooHh and power hjui not ao great an 
aaoemdanoy orer the mind of Lord Haoartn^, a® ^render 
him inwmafhle to other ooniiderat!cii&. His heahh ro- 
tpnred a seeaoa of repose, and the aaititary fnflnenrt^ of 
hia natire dim ate. The state of the government in T ryi^a 
waa ench u to demand refonm ; reforms, without which 
the adminiatratian coold not indeed be lacoeaafal hot 
whidi he wta not sme of obtaiimig power to efleot. The 
members of the Bengal admmistratjcm had been leagued 
with Ur Hastings In oppeamg and undmaltdog his go* 
vemmect at Madras kA peeoHar objections applied to 
any thought of oo-opambon with the pereon who was Wt 
by Mr Hastings at its head. He resolred, therefore ^ to 
deoluM the appointment at least for a smoc, till a viiit 
to England eboold enable hirn to determine, by oonferenee 
With ministera and direotcra, the arrangements whldi bo 
might have it In hia power to effect. 

He arrived in England on the &th of January 1786, and 
on the 13th had a oonferenee with the chairman, and 
deputy-ohamnan, of the Coort of Diroctora. Hhe rtgu 
latdons on which be inaisted, la of peoulior neoesiity for 
the more snooaasftil goreniment of India, Tren? twa The 
entire dependence of the military on tbo chril power ho 
lepi ee en tcd, cs not only recommended by the most obvfctis 
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Cta tb« aotiiM rr^nr* to all the Wti e< tb« vnU I hart bm la narl 
tba -mim ai«» i hoT* traa«rtrf Wkaat rth, 1 mnM mf I mrrrr « 
Krtttrr atfawC any wa than ywwU. TlrT» k d» ptfama ta^ 
■ iMjia^ralfrkP^^ Tba <»» 7 rirM Uat waW h*^ dy#art*4 thb nr« 
^^imtanliea tf the a»l3»e U ml ariCT U tha iUt^ 

rf tb* Caart Kr«tw*T w* "T W^'ThrTPtei attba^tthaiU* 

rJL— — Tto AiJtrfr* C? aftoka waa aowttly l affl fkat a bare » 
SoaT «TTttlt*kwticli Lord Jtafartaer *<7 ■» 

S?Sa. *TVrtik W mi-o k heVere Ihaj Vor* Vtentrej aaai ta JwJy 
ce^TWlfan wWi tdi fcn*r trtrai, CaMafUr/aha 
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dictates of reason, but confoimable to tbe practice of the BOOK VI. 
English goveininent in all its other dependencies, and even chap i 

to that of the East India Company, previous to the in- 

structions of 1774, instructions -which weie framed on 
the spui of the occasion, and created two independent 
powers m the same admimstiation Secondly, a too iigid 
adherence to the rule of seniority in fillmg -the most im- 
portant departments of the State, oi even to that of con- 
fidmg the choice to the Company’s servants, was attended, 
he affirmed, -with the greatest inconveniences , deprived 
the government of the inestimable use of talents , lessened 
the motives to meritorious exertion among the servants , 
and fosteied a spiiit, most injurious to the government, of 
mdependence and disobedience as towaids its head With 
proper legulationsm these particulars , a power of decidmg 
against the opinion of the Council, and such changes 
among the higher servants, as were reqmred by the parti- 
cular circumstances of the present case, he conceived that 
he might, but -without them he could not, accept of the 
government of India, with hopes 'of usefulness to his 
country, or honour to himself 
A minute of this conveisation was transmitted by the 
Chairs to the Board of Control , and on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, Lord Macaitney met Mr Dundas, and Mr Pitt Even 
smce his amval. Mi Pitt, m answer to an attack by Mi. 

Fox, upon the inconsistency of appointmg that nobleman 
to the chief station m the Indian government almost at 
the very moment when his prmcipal measure had been 
reversed, had been called forth to pronounce a -warm pane- 
gyric upon Lord Macartney , and to declare that, -with the 
exception of that one arrangement, his conduct m his go- 
vernment had merited all the praise which language could 
bestow , and pomted him out as a most ehgible choice 
for the stdl more important trust of Governor-General of 
Bengal To the new regulations or reforms, proposed by 
Lord Macartney, Mr Pitt gave a sort of general approba- 
-tion , but "With considerable lati-tude, m regaid -to the mode 
and tune of alteration Lord Macartney remarked, that 
what he had observed m England had rather mcreased 
than diminished, the estimate which he had formed of the 
support which would be necessary to coun-teract'the oppo- 
sition, which, both at home and abroad, he was ;sure to 
VOL. V D 
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BOOK Ti eipericDoe md ho poiniod in direct terms to what he b«w 
fnAr I. of the enmity of Mr Hastings, the mSnencQ ^ddoh he re* 
“ tained among both thooo who were, and ■who had 

been the serranta at the Company as well os the inflocnce 
which aroae from the opinion of the fiiTOur borne to him 
by aome of thoee persona who were high in the adminie- 
tration. His opinion waa^ that some diatlogaithed mark 
of finTonr iduch woold impose in some degree upon minds 
that w er e adrersely disposed, and proclaim to all, the power 
with which be might expect to be sopportad, wsi necee- 
sary to encotmter the diffioolbes with whi^ he would 
have to ooctcnd. He aRnded to a Biitiah peerage, to 
which even on other gromidi^ he ocAcdved that he was 
not without a claim. 

Ko farther commamcaticin waa roochsafed to Lord 
Macartney and. In three days after this conversation, he 
Imniifd, that Lord OomwalUs wu appointed Oovemor 
Oenersl of Bengal Tbs appointment ^ Lord Macartney 
was o p posed by sereral membeo of the adminlstTaikc^ 
among otheia '^e OhanoeDcr Di u ri o w whose impeiooshy 
gave weight to hk oplnlonB It was also odloos to aH those 
among the £hat India Directors and Fropneton, who were 
the partisans either of Hastings or Macpherson. * Whsn, 
tber^OTe," says a lettar of Lca^ Melville, "against auch an 
aocumolatioa of discontent and oppoaitdon, Mr. FiU waa 
induced by me to ooncor in the return of Jjard ^Hcartney 
to as Qorenior43eaiflral, it was not unnatural that 
both of ns should have felt hurt, that ho did not rather 
repoee his future fortune in our hands, than make it the 
subject of a rvne gva mom preliminary And I think if 
Lord Macartney h^ known us os well then as he did after 
vardi^ be would hare felt as we did.* Tbeee were the pri 
Tate gr oun ds as publio cnes, the same letter states, that 
the proceefraf was dki^TproTwi o/ iodioatlag' to roeU 

• pr wmlnfn wos neoessajy to induce persons of ctB>* 
aideration in F-ngi^ to accept the ofB« of Ooremor- 
General In TpdU, at the very moment when the pcsohitioo 
vu ♦aVim of zwt confining the litnat l ona in India to 
the semnta of the Company « 

We have now arrived at the period of another parlk* 
jnentay prooeodmg, which cidted attentko by iU pomft 

> letter frwB Lcrt XdTfflt ta BorvWi Utortatr Lm 
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and by tbe influence upon the public mind of those whose BOOK 71. 
mterests it affected, much more than by any matenal chap i 

change which it either produced, or was calculated to pio- 

duce, upon the state of affairs m India In a histoiy of 
those affairs, a very contracted summary of the volummous 
records which are left of it, is all for which a place can be 
usefully found. 

The parties into which parliament was now divided , 
the ministerial, headed by Mr Pitt , and that of the oppo- 
sition, by Mr Pox , had, both, at a preceding period, found 
it their mterest to arraign the government in India The 
interest of the party in opposition remamed, in this respect, 
the same as before That of the ministry was altogether 
changed. It appeared to those whose mterest it still was 
to arraign the government in India, that the most conve- 
ment form the attack could assume was that of an accu- 
sation of Mr Hastmgs The ministry had many reasons 
to dishke the scrutmy into which such a measure would 
lead But they were too far committed, by the violent 
censures which they had formerly pronounced, to render 
it expedient for them to oppose it Their pohey was, to 
gam credit by an appearance of consent, and to secure 
their own objects, as far as it might be done, under specious 
pietences, durmg the course of the proceedmgs 

The vehement struggles of the parhamentary parties 
had prevented them, during the yeai_,1784, from following 
up by any coriespondent measure the violent censures 
which had fallen upon the administration of India The 
precedmg threats of Mr Burke received a more deter- 
mmate character, when he gave notice on the 20th of June, 

1785, “ That if no other gentleman would undertake the 
business, he would, at a future day, make a motion re- 
spectmgthe conduct of a gentleman just returned fiom 
India.” On the first day of the foUowmg session, he was 
called upon by Major Scott, who had acted in the avowed 
capacity of the agent of Mr Hastings, to produce his 
charges, and commit the subject to mvestigation On 
the 18th of Pebruary, 1786, he gave commencement to 
the undertakmg, by a motion for a variety of papers , and 
a debate of great length ensued, more remarkable for the 
criminations, with which the leaders of the two parties 
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BOOK VL B,ppMr6d doslrtras of upcrsiQ^ ona mother tHan for my 
CHAP I. l^t which it threw upon the *nbjoct« in dispute. 

— Hr Borhe begm hiifl speech, hy requinng that the 

^ Jcnmala of the Hoxae ahonld be opened, and that the 44th 
and 4filh of that eanes of roeolirtiema, which Hr Ihmdo 
had moved, and the Hoose adopted on the 29th of ilay 
1762, ihonld bo rood “ 1 'Ihat, — for the pnrpoee of om^* 
veying entire oonviotfon tothemlndiof thon^Teprmoes, 
that to oommenca hoetilitjeB, without jnal prorocatloD, 
against them, and to porsne a^emee of oonqawt and ex 
tent of dominion, are measnrea repugnant to the wish, the 
hoDonr and the polioy of this nation — the parliament of 
Greet Britain ahimld give acme algnal ma:^ of ita dla- 
pleasare against thoM^ in whatever degree intrested rith 
the charge of the East India Ooonponj’s affairs,) who shall 
appear wilfully to have adopted, or countenanced, a sye- 
tending to inspire a rensonable dtitrest of the mode> 
ration, justiee, and good ^th of the Bntiah nation — S. 
That TVarren Hastingi^ O^^rmior'Omcni of Bengal, 
and WiHiam Hornby Esq President of the Coondl at 
Bombay baring m sundry instances acted m a manner rc* 
pagnant to the honocr and policy of tli/s nation, and 
thereby brought great calamities on India, and enormoos 
expenses on the Bast India Onnpcny it is the duty of the 
Dirtctors of the said Ooanpenj to purstio all legal and 
effectoal moons for the re mo ToI of the said GorernoT- 
Oenend and President from thdr rcspecUre ofBcoe, and 
to recall them to Great Britain,” After Hr Buxle bad 
T *Tnwrt:>i«^ that the proeent taak would better bare beoome 
the IV of these resolutiona than hlmselfl be vented bi> 
B&rcaama on a teal against Indian delinqnenoy which was 
put on, or put oSi according as coovenienco saggested 
exhibited a abort history of the notice which porhameot 
had tahen of Indian ofiaira t and, in tho next pla^ adduced 
tho ccmsldenitlana whldi, at the present moment, appeared 

to caD upon the House to initltoto penal proceedlnga. U 

then remHned for him, to prea en t a view of tbo different 
ooertea, which, in sudi a case, It was competent for that 

tssembiy to ptnaua In the first pUce, the House mistt 

effect a prwecuUon hy Uj« Attorney-OcnerBL But t*? 
this mode he had three very strong obJeetJona Fln^ 
tho pCTtop who held that offleo appeared to bo untrien>Hf 
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to the prosecution , whateier depended upon his exeitions BOOK VI. 
was, therefore, aa object of despair Secondly, Mi Burke chap i 

regarded a jMry as little quahfied to decide upon matters 

of the description of those which would form the subject 1^86 
of the present judicial mquiry Thirdly, he looked upon 
the Court of &ng’s Bench as a tribunal radically unfit to 
he trusted in questions of that large and elevated natiue 
The inveterate habit ofJookmg, as in that court, at minute 
affau’s, and that only in their most contracted relations, 
produced a nanowness of mmd, which was almost mva- 
nahly at fault, when the extended, relations of things or 
subjects of a compiehensive natme were the objects to be 
mvestigated and judged * A bill of pains and penalties 
was a mode of penal mqmry which did not, in his opi- 
nion, afibi’d sufficient secunty for justice and fan deahng 
towards the party accused The last mode of proceeding, 
to which the House might have recourse, was that of im- 
peachment , and that was the mode, the adoption of which 
he intended to lecommend. He should, however, propose 
a slight departure from the usual order of the steps In- 
stead of ui-gmg the House to vote immediately a biU of 
impeachment, to which succeeded a Committee by whom 
the articles weie framed, he should move for papers, in 
the first mstance and then draw up the articles with all 
the advantage m favour of justice, which dehberation and 
knowledge, m place of precipitation and ignorance-, were 
calculated to yield He concluded by a motion foi one of 
the sets of papers which it was his object to obtain 

IMr Dundas thought that the allusions to himself de- 
manded a reply He observed, that, at one time dming 
the speech, he began to regard himseU^ not Mr Hastings, 
as the crimmal whom the Right Honourable Gentleman 
meant to impeach that he was obhged, however, to those 
who had any charge to prefer against him, when they ap- 
peared without disgmse that he wished to meet his 
accusers face to face that he had never professed any 
intention to prosecute the late Governor-General of India 
that the extermmation of the Rohillas, the aggression 
upon the Mahrattas, and the misapphcation of the rev^ 

' “The magnihido of the trial would overwhelm, ’’ he said, “the varytaS 
multitude of lesser causes, of meum and assault and battery, couTerslon 

and trover, trespass and bnrglary,” etc _ 
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VL ntw^ ware the pomta an which his oondemnatJoii reeted 
L that he did more the WBoioticms which had been read 
**• and entertained now the same eentimenta which he then 
eipressed that the roeohitions he had roorod, went only 
to the point of recall that though in aeveral particnlaia 
he deemed the oondaot of Mr Haetingi highly oolpcble, 
yet, 08 often aa he examined it, which he had done vary 
minutely the poBsib3rty of Mina ring to It a ariminal inten 
ticxi eluded hla gmip that the Dincton were often the 
oanse of those proceedings to which the appearance of ori- 
mlnahty was attached that after India was glutted with 
their potronage, no fewer than thirty-aix writera had been 
sent out, to load with expense the dril eatabUahment, m 
one year that year of pcni^ when the eitnaticm of the 
present aooosens auffideotly indicated the tkop, bma which 
the oommodity wu supplied that suhaequently to the 
period at which he had mored the resolutions in question 
Sir HastingB had rendered important aemooa and merited 
the vote of thanks with which hia employers had thought 
fit to reward him. Ur Dimdas oonolude^ by saying, that 
he had no objeotion to tbs motion, and that, but for the 
insmuatioos against himself, he ahould not have thought 
it neoesairy to speak. 

The dafeuee, however of Ur Dundas is not less inoom* 
adstent than his oondaot. His prafeealan of a belief that 
he himself was to bo the object of the proeeoution, was an 
afi*dctaUoD of wit, which proved not, though Mr Haatfugs 
were pollated, that Ur Dundas was pure or that in the 
■accoaation of the former It was not highly proper even 
requisitev to hold up to view what was suspioious in the 
coquet of the latter Whether he ever had the intention 
to proaecuto Ur Hsstinga, wna known only to himselfi 
Hut that he had pronoosced aocusations against Mr 
Bastings, which were either u^oat, or demand^ a prose> 
•cutlon, ell the worid oould jud^ When be said that the 
resolutions which he had moved, aiMl which had immedi- 
ately been reed, implied nothing more than recall, it proved 
only one of two things either that ho regarded puliHc 
■delinqucooy in a very favourabJe light, or that this waa 
one of those bold assmilons, in the face of evidence, which 
men of a certain character are ahraya ready to make. If 
Warren Hastings had really, as was affirmed by 3Ir Hon- 
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das, and voted at ins suggestion by tbe House of Commons, BOOI 
“ in sundry instances tamisbed the honour, and violated oha 

the pohcy of his country, brought great calamities on 

India, and enormous expenses to the East India Company,” 17( 
had he merited nothing but recall ? Loid Macartney was 
lecalled , Sir John Macpherson was recalled , many others 
were recalled , agamst whom no dehnquency was alleged 
Hecall was not considered as a punishment And was 
nothmg else due to such offences as those which Mr Dun- 
das laid to the charge of Mr Hastmgs ? But either the 
words of Mr Dundas’s resolutions were very ill adapted 
to express his meamng, or they did imply much more than 
recall Of the two resolutions which Mr Burke had 
required to be read, the last recommended the measure of 
recall to the Court of Directors, whose pierogative it was , 
the Jirst recommended something else, some signal marl, of 
the displeasure of the Parliament of Great Britain What 
might this be ? Suiely not recall , which was not within 
the province of Parhament Surely not a mere advice to 
the Directors to recall, which seems to fall wondei fully 
short of a signal marl of its displeasure But Mr Dundas 
still retamed the veiy sentiments respectmg the conduct 
of Mr Hastings which he had entertained when he de- 
senbed it as requirmg “ some signal mark of the displea- 
sure of the British Parhament ,” yet, as often as he 
examined that conduct, the possibility of annexing to it 
a cnminal intention eluded his grasp nay, he regarded 
Mr Hastmgs as the proper object of the Company’s 
thanks , that is to say, in the opmion of Mr Dundas, Mr 
Hastings was, at one and the same moment, the pioper 
object of “some signal mark of the displeasure of the 
British Parhament,” and of a vote of thanks at the East 
India House The Court of Directors were the cause of 
the bad actions of Mi Hastmgs Why then did Mr 
Dundas pronounce those violent censures of Mr Hastmgs ? 

And why did he profess that he now entertamed the same 
sentiments which he then declared? He thought him 
culpable, foi sooth, but not crimmal , though he had de- 
scribed him as having “ violated the honour and pohcy of 
his country, brought great calamities upon India, and 
enormous expense on his employers so tenderly did 
Mr Dundas think it proper to deal with pubhc offences, 
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sel£ Surmise miglit be answered, be thought, by assci tion , BOOK VI 
and, therefore, he solemnly declaied, that he had never chap i 

been the cause of sending out except one single wiiter to 

India, and that durmg the admimstiation of Lord Shel- 
buine The consistency, howevei, of the Honourable 
Gentleman, suggested strongly a few remarks, nohvith- 
standmg his boasted readiness to face his opponents The 
power of facmg, God knew, was not to be numbeied 
among his wants, e-sen when driven, as on the piesent 
occasion, to the miserable necessity of applauding, in the 
latter part of his speech, what he condemned in the 
former His opinion of l^Ir Hastmgs remamed the same 
as when he aiTaigned him , yet he thought him a fit 
object of thanks He condemned the EohiUa war , the 
treaty of Poonmdei ,. and the expense of his admimstra- 
tion Gracious heaven ' Was that all ? Was the shameful 
plunder of the Mogul Emperor, the shameful plundei of 
the Eaja of Benares, the shameful plunder of the Princesses 
of Oude, woithy of no moral abhorence, of no legal 
visitation 1 Was the tender language now held by the 
Honourable Gentleman, respecting the author of those 
disgi aceful transactions, in conformity either with the 
facts, or his former declarations 1 Mr Pitt rose in great 
waiTQth, to expiess, he said, some part of the indignation, 
with which his breast was filled, and which he trusted, no 
man of generous and honourable feehngs could avoid 
sharing with him Who had accused his Honomable 
Enend of guilt, in now applauding the man whom ho had 
foimerly condemned 1 Who, but he, who, in the face of 
Europe, had united councds with the man whom for a 
senes of yeara he had l 9 aded -with the most extravagant 
epithets of reproach, and threatened -with the severest 
punishment > The height of the colouimg which that 
mdmdual had bestowed upon the supposed mconsistency 
of his friend, might have led persons unacquainted with 
his chaiactei, to suppose that he possessed a heart leally 
capable of feehng abhorrence at the meanness and baseness 
of those who shifted their sentiments -with their inteiests 
As to the charge of inconsistency against his Honom'able 
Enend, was it not very possible for the conduct of any man 
to ment, at one time, condemnation, at another, applause ? 

Tet it was true, that the practice of the accuser had in- 
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BOOK TL atruotod the world In th® mant of looking to pereona, not 
1 . to prmdplos 1 He than prooeodod to oitonuat® the cri 
minalitj of th® EohiH^ irmr And conoladad, bj Mcribing 
the highort prti*e to that portion of the administration of 
H a rtmgB whloh had anooeedod the data of the rwolatkme 
of ]tlr Dondaa. 

On this epeooh, what first Boggeeta lUelf la, that a great 
proportion of it ia emplojed, not in prorlng that ilr 
Dondaa had not, hat m pror^ thui Mr Foi been 
oomiptl7 IncMMiatent. In what raapeot, howoror, did it 
clear tha oharacter of Mr Ihmdaa, to imphcate that of 
the man who aocnaed him t How greot soerer the bsae- 
neaa of Mr Fox, that of Hr Dnndaa might espial, 

CTen surpaaa IL Tnie^ indeed, the ooodnot of a mfin 
at one time bod, might, at another he the rererse. 
Bat would that be a go^ law whioh ahonid exempt orimea 
from pnniahment, prorlded the perpetratora happened 
afterwarda to perform aota of a neefhl deBorfpiiQn t A 
man might thus get MCorel7 nch b7 theft and Jtibher7 
CQ the ccoditloQ of making a henefloent nse of the frniti 
cf hia onmeo. The former portlan of the adminiatratjon 
of Hr HaatlngB was oriminal} the latter merttorlona. It 
■xuted the mi^ater’s preaent jmrpose to aaj ao. Bnt the7 
who atod/ the hlatorj win probablj find, that of the 
praiae whloh ia dae to the adminiatration of Ur Hastingi, 
a groater portion belooge to the part which Hr Pitt con 
demnf than to that whloh he epplaoda to andi a degree 
waa either his jadgment incorreot, or his langooge 
deceitfaL' 


1 TIm alatract ud ort U rt tai W tU* m tad nonUt T7 
Otb I>«3tatb30 ^ Um tejovd ipw tb« mrrrtvi W tb« Tut 

Tfutf CMztpaar “Tba of frilaa tS Itfai aad •DKIial ncam S tka 
roBrnlc? Warn Oafttan and WHUaia Dorikr fraa tSctr fw at H n cOcas 
tad tb«lr iwaH to Omt Urttata. 1 ycar tato c roata xi ca>.a>oH rrt 

ttlaJrUr Dmte Kara ao faithnataw a l»Mnr mcb Ira ef 

tatrollBC ta IwOoBCal tkaoM asdntaka datr tu iraidaCr 

bnpoari aro tba Owt. Mae* leai«J II IwamtartaakliB.waaTiana- 
teor tke iu i uaia aat,ta>»n«IftPlkaT kT acr«airr i ,^>>«BH>ar«nIicf Oa 
OowT in a af ta *a tffal ua iaa TT i to mry Oai Uuelottoa •< tta U*u *t 
Cwaou tato exacotkn, *a« tka ««e5mxlo« brtbaaa lei tt d vttk UvNl 

aalbwttT tbaCo« 1 arrrDirfctort.arUiato<}T«aal»ab«a S kartU«rr». 
MardtoranoTt Afala. ti f T nnlax ttat tka awaMm aateffcr to IS# mato 
CrftbaieailiaT lT?i,aUWa»nvrtd, IkarwaatK. rri- atm t t» 
tk8»ak.ai>dtbaki»w*»d|«i)lfr«*U>aaatfcnj. *b«r*aajikatocawUJf»:r 
■^ >^att,>^ n»a-rnTOmfloabr> utoi i l i f i t toCTaiT Tka rTtodjOa UU dart 
Vr Ur rm. U akna kr wafck tba eoodarl M praaai to oflke eu la 
!lvftalilrtr««d -llatoUlt lealaariTd,-»tooi«KJT»«raar7 to 
25SciSdrfTl*Iit.ta txaetot tt* Tlila td tba yakBc o»d.rt W «r 
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Tho production of tlie papers "was not opposed, till a BOOK VI 
motion was made for those relating to tho business of chap i. 

Oude during the latter j ears of Mr Hastings’s administra- 

tion To this Mr Pitt objected Ho said it Avould intio- 
duce new matter , and make tho ground of tho accusation 
^vlder than necessary He wished to confine the judicial 
inquiry to the period embraced in tho reports of the Com- 
mittees of 1781 Mr Dundas stood up for tho same 
doctrine If the object, however, was to do justice 
between LIr Hastings and the nation, it will bo difficult 
to imagine a reason, why one, rather than another part of 
his administmtion should escape inquiry Even tho friends, 
howevei, of Mr Hastings uip[ed tho necessity of obtainmg 
the Oude papers , and, therefore, they wore granted. 

A motion was made for papers relative to the !Mahratta 
peace It vas opposed, as leading to the discoveiy of 
secrets On ground like this, it was replied, tho mimster 
could never want a screen to^ any possible dehnquency. 

A motion for the papers relative to tho negotiations which 
Mr Hastmgs had earned on at Delhi in the last months 
of his administration, was also made, and urged with 
great importunity It was opposed on the same grounds, 
and both weie rejected 

During the debates on these motions, objections had 
begun to be started, on the mode of procedure which Mr. 

Burke ha d embraced To caU for papers relative to mis- 
conduct, and from the information which these might 
afford, to shape the charges by the guilt, was not, it was 
contended, a course which paihament ought to allow. 

The charges ought to be exhibited first , and no evidentiary 
matter ought to be granted, but such alone as could bo 
shown to bear upon the charge These objections, how- 
ever, produced not any decisive result, till the 3rd of 
April, when Mr Burke proposed to caU to the bar some of 
the gentlemen who had been ordered, as witnesses to 
attend On this occasion, the crown lawyers opposed in 


eervant of the people, to give him due credit for such parts as Trere menton- 
flus, as ■u'cll as to censure him for such as -were culpable , and, for his own 
part, he should not hesitate for one moment to declare, that however censur- 
able some parts of Hr Hastings’ conduct might ho made to appear, he must, 
notwithstanding, consider such ns w ere pralseworth j" ns entitled to the warmest 
approbation Nay, as a sufficient ground tor renard and thanhs, could they 
l)e proved to predominate over what was exceptionable ” — ^W 
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BOOK VI phaltni. Their flpeaci^ were long, Irat thdr argoments 
CHAT I. onl/ two. Not to prodaoo the ohatgoB in the first imtaiico, 
■ ■ and proo^ striotlj ooofined to tho» chargee, was tmfilr 
1786. allegisd, to the p*r^ eoaceed To prodnoo the chargee 

firet, and no proof but what atiiotlj apfiiod to the 
chargee, was the mode of jHOoeoduig in the Goorta of 
Law Jlr Bnrtce, and thoj who supported hrm^ nain- 
tanted, that thia wa* an attempt to infringe the order of 
prooedore alreadj adopted by the House which hod 
granted erldenoe in purroanoe of its own plan had 
formed itself into d Committee for the cxpr aae purpose of 
reoeiTing erldenoe and had summoned wit mwe s to be at 
that moment in attendanou They affirmed^ the Tninie 
of proceeding by oolleotlog erldenoe m the first instance, 
and then edadng the charges, was farourtble to preosioo 
andaooctruoy that the opposition, which it experienced, 
Barotzred of a design to r es tri ct endenoe ; and that the 
grand master of the orown lawyers for such a purpoae was 
loaded with sospidon. The Houac^ howerer agr^ with 
the kwyen w^oh is as mnoh as to say that snob ms 
the plan of the minister | and the aocoser was ohhged to 
inrert the order of his steps. Some elncidatioa of the 
moldent is strongly required. 

Tb ooUeot some knowledffs of the facts of the snpposed 
delinqnenoy to explore the sourooe of eridecoo to sock 
to thiw light upou the subject of the accusation ; to 
trace the media of proof from one link to another often 
the only woy in wldcb It can be trncod and, when the 
Bobjeot is ^08 in some degree understood, to put tho 
matter of delinquency Into thoeo propositiom which arc 
the best adapted to present it truly and efiectnaHy to tho 
test of proot Is not, gay the lawyers, the way to justice. 
Baforo you are allow^ to collect one particle of knowiedgc 
respecting the facts of the delinquency j before you are 
allowed to explore a single source of eiidence, or do any 
c«ie thing which can throw light upon the subject, you 
must put the matter of delinquency which you are aHowed, 
m far as the hwyeri can prerent you, to know nothing 
about, into propoaiUons for tho reception of proof And 
baring thus made op the subject, which you know nothing 
about, into a set of propositions, such as IgnoraDco has 
enablod you to make them, you are to be restrained fimn 
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adducing one particle of evidence to any thing hut your BOOK VI 
fiist propositions, how much soevei you may find, as light chap t 

breaks in upon you, that theio is of the mattei of dehn- 

quency, which your propositions, made by compulsion 
under ignoi’ance, do not embrace And this is the method, 
found out and pi escribed by the lawyem, foi elucidating 
the field of dehnquency, and ensuring the detection of 
cnme ' 

To whom IS the most complete and efficient pi eduction 
of c\ idence unfa^ ourable 1 'To the guilt}’- individual To 
whom is it favourable 1 To all who are innocent, and to 
the commimity at large E\idencc, said the lawj’cra, shall 
not be pioduced, till aftei youi chaiges, because it may be 
unfavouiable to Mr Hastings 

If they meant that pai tial evidence might operate une- 
quitably on the public mind, the answer is immediate 
V hy allow it to bo partial 1 Mr Hastings knew the field 
of evidence far better than his accusois, and might call for 
W’hat he required. 

The lawyers were veiy meiciful It was a cruel thing 
to an innocent man, to have evidence of gudt e.vhibited 
against him , and every man should bo presumed innocent, 
tiU proved guilty From these premises, there is only one 
legitimate infeience , and that is, that evidence of guilt 
should never be exhibited against any man 

The rule of the lawyera for the makmg of piopositions 
IS tnily them o-wn It is, to make them out of nothing 
All other men, on all occasions, teU us to get knowledge 
first , and then to make piopositions Out of total 
Ignorance, how can any thing the result of knowledge be 
made ? — No, say the lawyers , make yom propositions, 
while m absolute ignorance , and, by help of that abso- 
lute Ignorance, show, that even the evidence which you 
call for IB evidence to the pomt It is sufficiently clear, 
that when the man who endeavours to throw hght upon 
dehnquency is thus compelled to grope his way in the 
dark, a thousand chances are provided for delmqueucy to 
escape 

When a rule is estabhshed by lawyers, and furiously 
upheld , a rule pregnant with absurdity, and contiary to 
the ends of justice, but emmently conducive to the profit 
and power of lawyers, -to what sort of motives does com- 
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BOOK VL men Mute guide tu fn MorihlDg the eril t BeHutjnenoy 
aiAP L prodnoee Uw-fnritB lawnrata produce lewyere* fea and 

• — UwyeiB’ penror ■whetevor can mnitiplj the Uw-auitB which 

anee out of dfiHnguroiy moJtlpliae the oocMicn* on which 
lawjoiB’ power and pro6t a« gamed. That a rule to dimw 
up the tacamXorj propoeitlcins before Inqulrj, that with- 
out knowledge, and to adduce evidence to nothing but 
thoae propoeiUona which Ignorance drew la a contrivance, 
aHlfollj adapted to mnltlplj the law eulta to which deEn 
<psxiaj grvea birth, le too obvious to he capable of being 
denied. 

And Trtiat le the epeoJea of pToduoticin, which thdr role 
of acting in the dari: enable* the lawTers themeelvea, in 
the gmee of the wntiog of accusation or blU of indictment, 
to aopplj 1 A thing so strange, ao oxtravagant, *o bar 
harooa, that it more resembles the freak of s mleohlevoue 
imagmatioo, playing a malignant frolic^ than the eober 
co n In ran oe of reason, eren in iU least iostraoted con- 
diticQ. 


Kot p ro c ee d ing “bj knowledge, but oopjeotcre, as often 
aa the intention la really to in^udr^ not to avoid Inolad- 
ing the oShnoe, th^ are obliged to ascribe to the eoppoaed 
dehnquait, not one anm<^ but ah manner of crimet, which 
bear any a^ of resemblance to that of which they anp- 
poM him to hare been really guilty in order tha^ in a 
muliitudo of gueoeea, they may have acme chance to bo 
right in one 

And thm oourae they pretend to take, out of tenderness 
to the party aooused. To save him from the pain of 
having endmee adduced to the one ernne of which he is 
gnU^ they solemnly charge him with the guilt of a great 
vario^ of Crimea. IHiCfe innocence really eiifta, the 
productioc of evidence la foridence to innocence, and 1* 
tho greatest favour which Innocence^ under tuspidan, can 


lecelvo. 

The ahaardiUea, with which, un%r thla Imtioual mode 
of pcooedore, a bK of Indictment le frequently stuffed, far 
exceed tho llmite of ordinary boDeC hot only are the 
grcMcat known tdoehooda regularly and Invanably^aeerled, 
and found by Junes upon their oathaj but thlr^ coolra- 
jictory of one another and abeoktely impoadble In 
jMtnit. Thus, when it it not known In which of two way* 
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a man has been murdered, he is positively affirmed to have BOOK VI 
been murdered twice , first to have been murdered m one chap. r. 

way , and after bemg murdered in that way, to be mur- 

dered again m another 

The truth, in the meantime, is, that a system of preh- 
mmaiy operations, havmg it for their object to trace out 
and secure evidence for the purpose of the ultimate exa- 
mination and decision, so far from bemg adverse to the 
ends of justice, would form a constituent part of every 
i-ational course of judicial procedure By means of these 
preparatory operations, the judge would be enabled to 
come to the exammation of the case, with all the circum- 
stances before him on which his decision ought to be 
groimded, or which the nature of the case allowed to be 
produced Without these preparatory operations, the 
judge IS always hable to come to the exammation with 
only a small part of the circumstances before him, and 
very seldom indeed can have the advantage of the whole 
The very nature of crime, which as much as possible seeks 
concealment, implies that the evidence of it must be traced. 

Some thmgs are only mdications of other indications The 
last may alone be decisive evidence of guilt , but evidence, 
which would have remained undiscovered, had themquirer 
not been allowed to tiace it, by previously exploring the 
first One man may be supposed to know somethmg of 
the cnme When exammed, he is found to know nothmg 
of it himself, but pomts out another man, from whom 
decisive evidence is obtained If a prehmmary procedure 
foi the purpose of tracing evidence is allowed, the persons 
and thmgs whose evidence is immediate to the fact in 
question, are produced to the judge , and the truth is 
ascertamed. If the preliminary procedure is forbidden, 
the persons and thmgs, whose evidence would go imme- 
diately to the facts m question, are often not produced to 
the judge , and m this and a thousand other ways, the 
means of ascertaimng the truth, that is of satisfymg jus- 
tice, are disappomted of them end 

It thus appears, that a confederacy of crown lawyers 
and ministers, with a House of Commons at their beolq 
succeeded m depriving the prosecution of Mr Hastings of 
an important and essential instrument of justice, of which 
not that cause only, but every cause ought to have the 
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BOOK VL advintag* and that they Boccecded on two untenable 
aur I. grtmndfl fiist, booonae the learch for evidence waa tm- 

favourable to llr Hostu^i, which waa ae much ts to eay 

1"^ that Itr Hofltings woe gnil^ not innocent neit^ bectnse 
it was contTary to the prmotioB of the oonrt* of law as If 
tho vicee of the oonrta of law ought not only to be invio- 
late on their own groiind, but neror pot to shoioe and dis- 
grace by the contraot of virtues In any other pkoe J * 
llr Bariu being thua compelled to prodnoe the par 
tionlors of hia oocQaatlon, before be was allowed by aid of 
eridenoe to ocqaamt hirnoelf with the matter of it,* wThJ 
blted nine of his orticloa of charge on the foorth of April, 
and twelve more m the coma© of the following week. I 
oonoeive that in thla place nothing more is required tWn 
to give indication of the pnncupal toploa. These were, the 
RohfUa war the transaotioris reepeoting Benares and its 
Hi^a the measure by which Corah and ATIah^briB, and 
the tribute due for the province of Bengal were taken 
6tnn the kfogul the traniaotians in Onde respecting the 
Begums, the EogJlah Residenta, and other ofDura those 
re^rding the Uihratta war and the peace by which it was 
coQcladed the measuresi of internal adminictmikm, 20 - 
olading the oirangemanta for the coUsotioc of the rorannes 
and tlM admlncBtraticQ of justloe, the death of Nunconuu; 
and treatment of hrobnmmed Bexa Khan disobedience of 
the oocnmanda, and contempt for the authority of tho 
Pirecton eitravaganteipcDse, for the purpoee of creating 


I Fer p o dc na «1«41<1I0O of «lul li« on* lsTntlg»tartal lYecedirf $n 
ill DcttUm'i Tmtbo, oattOod Oowfa lUSna. 

IfUbTOO tnM.& vwddarvnBwU of otmcfau tnliTiltT T 

Htfci eOcncO vtcOaot bofaff aconlotaa tth tbo wlt«r ef tt.ireolil lo 
cuct tofoMu fprelet ^ dehow. Bst tt H set trao. DoTi«'> cOorjm vm 
arnreir tniMO trpdD tO* hrvoctlsillHU of tbo SriKt OcansllW,oad «t«s 
OnourB O olrroifr to bit panetdoot *»d M BtOt nr* 

Alftrtrl br tbo Orctete of tbo SrS of April, tbit Ibrj von prrfejrrl oe tbo 
Mov bis d>r ta oil that ho» booo rrv ri o oS y Hid Uiu tt b«t 

bMOoTofm UttttBtbforxot I«uc,tbo qwttfoe u kO tbo run cr tuo- 
ctftcecf lUittaca. fl »h pot w Trooed te bo vpoB M j triaL TbopromS- 
bm wo tvtQkmtt ohI oh o oc i w to ao kkoo tbaa to dotomteo vboibor 
tbcTO vcn TwooiU* vbjr tba Homo of CtcuTTVin i dmld U oc i o Ui 

Pnef of lbk,M tatbolXSab«Dd bf OraadJarTCUvotm- 
4)«r U HCoanr U nbn*t rridowti asd U vai tbo mtco aomurr »« U 
Kitt«dta«nta«fcrtt.**»*»t«T«riitrtttotborrtit-^prtactrIrt ff tba 

trowdlM «f tbo ]Fo«H Cborc«aaj>a*£aiUm^*nrotboacca«nl. Ilti 

frncl. brfnd. tk*t tbo OTtlfSfo va* m Sktij t» tWf a* u n*dm 

n»tla*il b« boro anbi tt U 63rrplWn.tteuaT«frrtt eooiKofvtrw 

*SSW.#T«rtMh»ofTorto<tboae«Htt*, A pofvoaJ of tbo ai>^ ^ 
Mtbfy rocTF bEtpanW oibd COat tbo UvTm varo von rukfiil ibaa tbo 

rtrtorWaa*.— w 
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dependants and enriching favourites , and the receipt of BOOK VI 
presents or bnbes An additional article was afterwards chap i 

presented, on the 6th of May, iihich related to the treat- 

ment bestowed upon Fyzoolla Khan ’ 1 shall not account 1'®*^ 
it necessary to follow the debates, to which the motions 
upon these several charges gave birth, in the House of 
Commons , both because they diffused little information 
on tlie subject, and because the facts have already been 
stated with such hghts as, it is hoped, may suffice to form 
a proper judgment upon each 

Not only, on several prehminary questions, did the 
ministers zealously concur with the advocates of Mi 
Hastmgs , but even when the great question of the EohiUa 
war, and the ruin of a whole people, came under discus- 
sion, Mr Hastings had the decisiie advantage of them 
support Mr Dundas himself, who had so recently enu- 
merated the EohiUa war among the criminal transactions 
which called forth his condemnation, lose up m its 
defence," and the House voted, by a majority of 119 
to 67, that no impeachable matter was contamed m the 
chaige 

It was not without reason, that the friends of !Mr 
Hastings now tnumphed m the prospect of victory 
Every point had been earned in his favour the minister 
had steadily and uniformly lent him the weight of his 
irresistible power and the most formidable article m the 
bdl of accusation, had been rejected as void of cnrmnatmg 
force 

The motion on the charge respecting the extermmation 
of the Eohillas was made on the first of June That on 

' The better understanding of the subject seems to require a more precise 
detail of the charges than is given In this place, or than can be collected from 
the detached notices found elsewhere As a summary recapitulation of them 
may be useful, it will be given at the end of this chapter — "W 

® The following are the words of the eighth of the resolutions, which he 
moved in 1781, “ That too strong a couSrmatiou cannot be given to the senti- 
ments and resolutions of the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors, 
tn condemnation of the Rohilla war — That the conduct of the President and 
Select Comroittee of Bengal apoears, in almost every stage of it, to have been 
biassed by an Interested partiality to the Vizir, to transgress their oivn, as weU 
as the Company’s, positive and repeated re^adons and orders — That the 
extermination of the Rohillas was not necessary, for the recovery of forty lacs 
of rupees —And that If it was expedient to make their country a barrier 
agamst the Mahrattas, there Is reason to believe, that this might have been 
effected by ns easy, and by a less iniquitous, interference of the government of 
Bengal , which would, at the same time, have preserved the dominion to the 
rigTitful oivners, and exhibited an attentive example of justice, as well ns policy, 
to all India” i- j > 
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BOOK TI. Um ohargo TMpeotmg the of Benan* Tti on 
csAT V the 13th of the same mantlL On that daj, hcnrerer the 
- ■' — - eeghtnimte of Hr Fltt appeared to hare nsdergooe a nrre* 
1"®0. Intioit The oiceptloni^ Indeed, •which he took to the 
conduct of Mr Haattngi^ •wore not very weighty In hit 
dwPttnda upon the Baja, and the exerolae of the arhitraiy 
dlscretjon intmated to him, Mr Heatings had exceeded 
the eiigettoy Upon thla ground, after haring Joined m a 
aentenoe of unpimltr on the treatment of the BohilkB, the 
ciiniater declared, that 'upon the wholes the ooodud of 
Mr Haatinga, in the inmsaotiCFna now before the Houac^ 
bad been ao onel, nnjoat, and oppieeaire, that it wia hn* 
poeaJhle he, aa a man of honc^ or honesty or haring 
any regard to faith or oonadenoe, oonid any loogerTesut 
and therefore he had fdQy miltfied hb censdonett, that 
Warren Haatinga, in the case in queedon, had been gnEty 
of anoh eoormitlee and nnademeanoun^ aa canatitnted a 
auffioient to oaQ upon the Juatice of the House to 
Impeach him.” 

Some article of aesret hiatory ia neeesaary to aocotmt 
for thia andden phenomeDom With the ocodnot of the 
minlatar that too of the Hooae of Oocamana ondervest 
tmfflediate rorohitlOQ the mine majority ahnoet exactly 
which Toted that there waa not matter of impeach* 
znent in the ruin brought upon the Bohillaa, roted that 
there •wai matter of impeechment in the ruin brought 
upon the Cheyte 8i^ The frienda of Mr Hastings 
Tented expressionaofthehjgbeet indignation and charged 
the minister with treachery | ta if be had been proriously 
pledged for their loppoH.* 


•temnu ef Uw JQu;. ' boM sal fer itr ILMWes vutb* 

ttmti n tDoraaii Srtad «f OTOjiialalrr Ovn tba jroerfi tt hrf4«it1wt 

tn tb* Paine Btad. 

I TiM c«attt>rarnT kMorica HTt. Tbs mdoet e/ tlw BlaMcr « tM« 
drw wm Mn awb toamst olmsr fra fttadt »t Mr 
TtMitiiM. Tter « b**ft*?< t» kfra, oat «f Seen, frMbrtibOcfr 

olylrTntttr «*tr«Mbn7 Tboy SwiortJ a tbo faJ KrtJwii eCha 
nS tb^hodVTtd M Mr Barta to Moc armS 

CL damti mS, tkst tb« mtkiaa •m«*d bad bm prrmdod to ewe to 
tbrlrtwvilh • hM(7 nd premtv* SHkan, JUS Ukt dU not •rrapM to 
•aritoto tHi Wdnrt to neOrt* W Uh bmut JtoiitT 

irml HrrktK Sr tN TW ITW. kxp. rS,— M. 

Jlr PanTWo-sf ttoewnon tetto torto: Wr j ’tDtfaef«akt,MWtto 
frtoDdvaC EntfrM:*. D to>i o toto »< tb« Oa w natrwt */ IndU to tear 
wfmttKl to e*lUiC »r«e of B«»t* fcr «itr*wato«7 

•tKTTwr T tb« am anwit mrm 

Q^ria* bi e«irTt»lrfda»oti^rrtJce.lcltb«chtai«tbofuto»<ito«tf«- 



AMENDMENTS OF PITT’S BILL. 51 

No furfclier progress "was made in tlie prosecution of Mr BOOK TI. 
Hastmgs during that session of the parhament But the chap i 
act of Mr Pitt for the better government of India was — r— 
already found m need of tihkeiing Mr Francis, early in ^^80 
the session had moved for leave to brmg in a bill for 
amendmg the existing law, agreeably to the ideas which 
he had often expressed. Upon this, however, the previous 
question was moved, and carried ^vlthout a division. 

In the course of the year 1786, no fewer than three 
bills for amending the late act, with regard to the govern- 
ment of India, were introduced by the ministers, and 
passed The first * had for its pnncipal object to free the 
Onvemor-General from a dependence upon the majority of 
his council, by enabbng him to act in opposition to their 
conclusions, after then opinions, togethei with the reasons 
upon which they wore founded, had been heaid and re- 
corded This idea had been first brought forward by Lord 
PTorth, in the piopositions which he-offeied as the foun- 
dation of a bill, immediately before the dissolution of his 
min istry It appears to have been first suggested by Jlr 
Dundas , and the regulation was insisted upon by Lord 
Macartney, as indispensable to the existence of a good 
government m India. It was violently, mdeed, opposed 
by Mr Francis, Mr Burke, and the party who were led by 
them, in their ideas on Indian subjects The mstitution, 
however, bears upon it considerable marks of wisdom 
The Council were converted mto a party of assessors to 


duct of the Governor-General, in imposing n fine of half a million upon the 
Eaja, for his delay in the payment of a contribution of fifty thousand pounds, 
•was oppressive and unjust , but ho specifically limited his censure to the exor- 
bitancy of the fine, and expressly protested against miy extension of it to the 
other ports of the diorge His biographer, Gifford, observes, of the feelings 
with n hich his speech was received, that, nhile one side wished him to excul- 
pate the Governor-General, the other was dissatisfied ivith the limitation of 
his censure to a particular point His conduct, hoii ever, -was such as justicj 
demanded, and conscience approved Life of Pitt 1 184 See also Tomilre s 
Life of Pitt, 1 216 'Whore the purport of Mr Pitt’s speech is given in the 
same manner, “ the exorbitant amount of the fine nos die onlv unjust part of 
the transaction ” Cheit Sing’s rebellion was not to be -vindicated bj the plea 
of resistance to exaction , for he knew not tliat the fine intended to be levied 
was exorbitant, Hastings's intention to levy such fine never having been 
annonnced to him. The fine was never exacted — verj probably never Tvonld 
have been Xlie intention was merely matter of conversation- Hastings was 
not pledged to its accomplishment , and after nU, therefore, even Mr Pitt was 
md to join in charging as n high crime and misdemeanonr — an unfulfilled de- 
which would probably never have been carried into effect — and 
of which nothing could have been known bnt from Hastings’s own honest 
avowal of having for a time entertained It — W 
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BOOK IV the Govoniar-Gfeiiertl, aidhig hfm by thair adrico, tjid 
•CHAT I. ohecHog him bytiuib-presenoe. Indindtul reaponiibillty 
“ - «iid unity of pnrpoae wore thns xinltod with mnltiphci^ 
of idoot, and with the inflaenoo, not only of oyw, to which 
oTOiy eecrot wm oipooed, but of recorded reasons, in de- 
fianco of ti^oh, aa the aJ i m w o r a wore honeat and wlae^ 
oTory porniolona moMnre would hare to be taken, and by 
which it would be Been that it might afterwards ^ ined. 

The aame HU intredooed azmther umoratioo, whioh wa^ 
to enabla the offloee of Ooremar-Qenaral and Commander 
In-Chle^ to be united in the aame person. It was nn 
donbtedly of great Importanoe to render the militaiy 
Btiiatly dependent irpon the dril power and topreclnde 
the rmaroidable erila of two confiloting anthorftiea. Bat 
very great inooDrenienoes attended the measure of rmiting 
in the same person Uie superintendence of the ohdl and 
mUitaiy departments. In the drat place it raised to the 
greatest possible degree of concentrated strength the 
temptationa to what the parlmment and rolmrtry pre 
tiSDded they had the greatest sTenioD the moltipllcatioo 
of wan, a^ pursuit of oonqoest. In the next place, the 
eort of talants, haUto^ and chancier bast adapted for 
the offioo of igoreroor, was not the sort of talents, 
habits, and oharooter beat adapted for the military funo* 
nor were those whioh were beat adapted for the 
mllitaiy foncilotLi, best adapted for the calm and laborious 
detaUa of the aril KHminis t ^tinn. And, to omit aD other 
errUa, the whole time and talents of the aUeat man were 
sot more than auffioieDt for the dntiee of either office For 
the same man, therefore^ it was impossible, not to neglect 
the one set of dutioa, In the same degree in which be paid 
^ttantion to the other 

This bin was amUgned by tboec who generally opi>oacd 
the mlniator and on the SSnd of Harcb, when, in tlie 
language of parUament, it was committed, In other words, 
oonaldered by the Uoose when the House calls itself a 
oommitteo, Itr Burke poured forth against it oue of hit 
Trtfat eloquent barangue^ It estabUihed a despoticol 
pjwer he aaid, in India. Tbbi, It was protended, was for 
gtring energy and despatch to the goTeinment. Bat the 
-pretext was falso He desired to Incw where that srbi 
trary gOTcrnment existed, of whlA dignity energy and 
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despatch, ■were the characteristics To what had demo- BOOK VI 
cracy, lu all ages and countries, owed most of its triumphs, ch ap i. 
but to the openness, the pubhcity, and strength of its — — — 
operation.” * 

l^Ir Dundas called upon his opponents to inform him, 
whether it was not possible for despotism to exist m the 
hands of many,* as well as in the hands of one and he 
observed, that if the power of the Governor-General 
would be mcreased, so would also his responsibihty. The 
answer was just and victorious It is a meie vulgar error, 
that despotism ceases to be despotism, by merely being 
shared. It is an error, too, of pernicious operation on the 
British constitution Where men see that the powers of 
government are shared, they conclude that they aie also 
hncuted, and already under suf&cient restramt Mr Dun- 
das affirmed, and affirmed truly, that the government of 
India was no more a despotism, when the despotism was 
lodged in the single hand of the Governor-General, than 
when shared between the Governor and the Couneil What 
he affirmed of mcreasmg the force, by mcreasing the con- 
centration of responsibihty, is like'wise so true, that a 
responsibihty, shaied, is seldom any responsibihty at all 
So httle was there, m Burke’s oratory, of -wisdom, if he 
knew no better, of simphcity and honesty, if he did 

The second of the East India acts of this year - was an 
artifice It repealed that part of Mr Pitt’s onginal act 
which made necessary the approbation of the Bang foi the 
choice of a Governor-General It reserved to the Kong the 
power of recall, m which the former -was completely in- 
cluded 

The third of the acts of the same year ® had but one 
object of any importance , and that was, to repeal the part 
of Mr Pitt’s original bill, which almost alone appears to 
have had any tendency to improve the government -to 
which it referred I mean the disclosure of the amount of 

* Cobbett’s Pari Hist, xsv 127G In tbe same speech, Mr Burke said, 

“■What he, hrorn the experience derived from many j ears’ attention, would 
recommend as a means of recovering India, and reforming all Its abuses, was ’ 

a combination of these three things — a government by law — trial by jury — 
and publicity In every executive and judicial concern ” ibid Of these three 
grand instruments of good government, what he meant is not i erj clear as 
to anj but the last , of which the importance is, undoubtedly, great beyond 
expression 

- 2G Geo in c 25 
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BOOK TL thfl property vhioli Jndiridn*], in goveiTV- 

coir I. mant of Tndia, realixed in Owt oountrj TTii« too 
— — ■— •e^mhing m teit and awnrared the porpooe* neitber of 
I mnustOTS in Engiond, nor of i.bw Company a in 

Indio,* 

Nor waa thii oIL Thoro wta alao, darmg the oomsa of 
thia year a fourth h^ti, gnnting r^ief to T!«»t India 
Company that sort of relief for which they ao often 
ocoQflioD to appJy rehef m the way of mon^ A petftiaa 
from the Competny waa prtaantod and the lahfeot waj 
ditcQaaed in the Honae of (Tnirimonw^ on the &th and £dth 
of June. The act* enabled them to niaa money by tb# 
atlo of a part, to mt, 15a of the 4,S00,000i, 

wblcb they bad lent to the public arwi wT»ft^ by wddmg 
800,0002. in the way of anbeorip ti on to them capital 
ato^ 

On the &at day of the following eeaaion, which was the 
sard of Janoaiy 1787 Mr BoAe announced, that he 
ehould proceed with the proeecuthm of iln HaatingB, on 
the day of the enaoeeding month. The busmen, 
daring thli semos, was carried through its drst and sort 
interesting stage. The Hoose of Oommons r eriese d the 
eereral artieles of oharge impeached bir Hastinge at the 
bar of the Hooae of Peats ; and dellrered him to that 
judicatory for trial. Of the prooeedlngs at this stage, it is 
D o o esa ary for me to odrert to only the more romarfcahle 
pomta. 

On the Tlh of Februaiy the ohsige relatirg to the re> 
sumptloo of the jaghires or landa of the P rin c ea ses of 


* If « arlm tacOwer to ^pertiaa ofttecteaM vlddi 

m Dw tfpcaJtA Ua}v tvoCt, tba aaoos aff^ oC il VmfUtgt, ta tba 
Sakata aC tba Ttk af raCaurr ITas. «■ Ua tair aa a h i p afl t W tW ^ IaiT*T 
eoataraettac tba t i auep rrta Tbkb baS kaaa prtawncra mi U Fmida. 
Mkl, *<Sal3n I }ob ta snOa^Ctaf tba totrritrcS tba Kbm. Gaa., I iwaLa 
hto bapauTtd ^Aa a*tr f umMI r wmf m rLu A* MnVr 

■araS. Lat tAn aocoa wir, kakJ^, aad boDFttlraa-nri, atLorS UaearCMr 

bMtoat )atblmftatatlMdWlrttkB«j>Ba hi iabt. tbat ba ala r°>r* ta 
f*--f iT.~rTiri~ at t — r ~ri-* laaiid »e» aa joaCb, aad bJa SaMM 
tertlT Oa Sianm a b atwfcfl tba amoost td hJa nnanj aoS tba aaaeoBt at 
Wbas tba Uoo. Ocst. than kara eoM tUa. I wO Jata tba C«a 
Bdtm ar tnatChCbmeBt «iCb drar^dacaa, ta lautwhit >0- Irao^laba 
CM at ll» Bta that arrr taaa froa Danfi) Sat vatll ba ibal 

ta A* a>(r trM few at kb lattarkr. I *baara7h* aOmiM U M 
^^SedMtijTfcaWkliftlaWa. CoCbitr fart lJe*t.*TTl, lea 1*^ 
laaldkaTaaralbdBTWtf aCttEbtcftteoar arUbaat rrT«itB» tba 
aCaviai^wMldaMhartcaaSoFdbbBMlltonnii^acBlaftnf 
had ba aarthtar aOMCw t* 
aMCko.imc.0. 
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Oude, tlie seizure of their treasure, and the connected BOOK AT 
offences, ^vas exhibited by Mr Sheridan in a speech •which chap i. 
powerfully operated upon the sympathy of the hearers, ■" 
and was celebrated as one of the highest efforts of English 
■eloquence On this subject, Mr Pitt took a distinction 
between the landed estates, and the "treasuras For de- 
pn'ving the Begums of their estates, he could conceive 
that reasons might exist, although pecuhar dehcacy and 
forbearance were due on the part of the Enghsh, who 
were actually the guarantees to the Princesses for the 
secure possession of those estates But the confiscation 
of their treasures he thought an enoimity altogether 
mdefensible and atrocious , and the guilt of 'that act was 
mcreased by stifling the order of the Court of Directors, 
which commanded the proceedmgs agamst the Pnncesses 
to be revised. The plundei of the Chief of Furruckabad, 

& dependant, also, of the Nabob, whom the Enghsh were 
bound to protect, formed a pait of the transactions ■to 
which the Governor-General became a party by the treaty 
of Chunar It was made a separate article of charge 
And, m the matter of that, as well as the precedmg 
article, it -was voted by large majorities, that high ciimes 
and misdemeanours were involved. Mr Pitt observed, 
that the conduct of the Governor-General, m receivmg a 
piesent of enormous value fiom the Nabob, at the time 
when he let him loose to prey upon so many victims, was 
not justified by the pretence of receiving it for the pubhc 
service, m which no exigence existed to demand recur- 
rence to such a lesource “it could be accounted for by 
nothing but conuption.” 

In the course of these proceedmgs, Mr Burke thought 
it necessary 'to call attention of the House to the difidcul- 
ties under which the prosecution laboured in regard to 
e'vidence The late Qovemoi-General, as often as he 
thought proper, had withheld, mutilated, or garbled the 
correspondence which he was bound to ■transmit to the 
East India House Nor was this all Those whose duty 
it was to brmg e^vidence of the charges, were often igno- 
rant of the titles of the papers for which it was necessary 
to call , and papers, however closely connected ■with the 
subject, were ■withheld, if not techmcaUy included under 
the title which was given. He himself for example, had 
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ROOK VL mored fop tiw FcarncJirEfcad ptpen, <iTvj -wiiMt he rocefred 
auLp I. imder tlui title, he oooolade^ wore the whole but a 
“■ moticai had been afterward! ttwIii, by aaothar member, 

17S7 foj. Pgntfan ooTTeepondoiioe, which broo^t forth 
doenmeots of the greatest importactoe 7b another or 
camatapoe it bedit^ the Hooae to adrert. The attoniej 
of the East India Cbmptmp in nndicatian of whose 
wruugs the proaecotlon waa carried on, wae (it wae pretty 
remaihaMe) the attorn^ lihewiee, of Mr Haatfoga ; and 
while the Hooae wore grepmg in the dark, aod b*bl<i to 
znlas what waa of most Importanoey Mr Hastfoga and hia 
attorney to whom the dooumenta in the India Hooae 
were known, might, on each oooaaion, bj a fortunate dooo* 
ment, defeat the bnperfoaterridence before the Hooae^ and 
laogh at the pi oaeo o taon. 

On the ofaaige^ that espeoas had been inoorred hj Mr 
HaeUogi for making dependants, and creating a ooi i T np t 
inflnance, bremght forward cm the IWh of Mwch, Mr Ktt 
•elaoted three partioaUra, as those alone which appeared 
to him, IB itspeot to ma^tnd^ and erideoce of enmi> 
naht/ to demand the penal proceeding of porliament. 
These were, the contract for b^ooka in 1779 the opdom 
oontraet in 1780 ' and the srtraordlnarj emuhnsesti be- 
stowed on Sir Eyn Coots. In the fir^ there were not 
onlj, he aoid, re[trQbetBfh}e aronmataDcsa, bat atrong 
marks of carruptloQ while tho latter trannoiioo inrolred 
in it almost ereiyspedea of oriminalitj a violation of 
the faith of the C^pan/ a wanton ahnae of power 
against a heipleas allj a zniaappheation of the poblio pro- 
perip and dkobedienoe to hia anperion, hj a diagraoefa] 
and wicked ormaion.* 


I Tbw<«wwT*iii »iu> «j > f»*« 

* «w™i3 iredinr «)»**««», 
n irun NT rtN wtp^ u nra. • watrwt lx tk* Caafoft otrfBB. vtilcb 
T«n Ud aC kr OM aecsten af Iff llJittars *> atlW Hrtaf Wrn 
Bfreaatilr U QM ndn aad erSm if Ow w i ilta. or k na* VI7 
(mKIk carrMittM oa Um part af Ika Ocmaar-Oiraml, od 0r*ca krtWrd 
CMW On nllarta aC crtafaal ctem. Aa tko foeiaitta k rrtmlB«ar)' Is 
tbrta Umj a ul apa tnearad ta M la CtH Siert aC rraaCl aad U fter vm 
uittn af tan drgna or drtaO, la »Ura tfea Halt* aT khWT da b« in-nr B 
ta dnend. ao acram et ifenH te da d td ta tb« aamOra aC Ut Uaallan'a 

*'*'*^^^0aaDoraMpald to Mr ll,CiaMvm barfrd la tba Kmk Tlftr 
»tfi*tbaOeaani waa kOada. aad tbrr «»«««* k hh» afttrUir^ 

mtaIlaiU>t,aadrsbartartoateXadrwu Biitkct adaln Ua Ctrl la 

Ua M Soak aokalttad la Una anw*mk k k««r Mr X. CM 
tef^aSkrtaar sad tWr varaeSarfrabk vtlh la>lUTiiu(akiir*»Uu* 
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On the 2nd of April, when the report of the Committee BOOK YL 
on the articles of charge was brought up, it was proposed chap i 
by Mr Pitt, that, instead of voting whether the House ■ 
should proceed to impeachment, a preliminary step should 
be interposed, and that a committee should be formed to 
draw up articles of impeachment His reason was, that 
on several of the particulars, contained in the artieles of 
charge, he could not vote for the penal proceeding pro- 
posed, while he thought that on account of others it was 
clearly required A committee might di aw up articles of 
impeachment, which would remove his objections, without 
finistrating the object which all parties professed to have 
in view After some httle opposition, this suggestion was 
adopted Among the names presented for the Committee 
was that of Mr Fmncis Cbjectiou to him was taken, on 
the score of a supposed enmity to the party accused , and 
he was rejected by a majority of 96 to 44 

Cn the 25th of the month, the articles of impeaehment 
were brought up from the Committee by 1^ Burke 
They were taken into consideration on the 9th of May 
The formerly celebrated, then Alderman, "Wilkes, was a 
warm friend of Mr Hastings , and stienuously mamtamed 
that the prosecution was unjust He said, what was the 
most remarkable thuig in the debate, that it was the 
craving and avancious pohcy of this country, which had, 
for the purpose of getting money to satisfy this inordinate 
appetite, betrayed Mr Hastings mto those of his measui es 
for which a defence was the most difficult to be found. 

The remark had its foundation in truth , and it goes pretty 
far m extenuation of some of Mr Hastmgs’s most excep- 
tionable acts The famous Aldeiman added, that a zeal 
for justice, which never recognises any object that takes 
any thing from ourselves, is a manifest pretence If Mr 
Hastmgs had committed so much mjustice, how disgrace- 
ful was it to be told, that not a smgle voice had yet been 
heard to cry for restitution and compensation to those 
who had suffered by his acts ? The stain to whieh the re- 
formed patriot thus pomted the finger of scorn, is an m- 
stance of that perversion of the moral sentiments to which 
nations by their selfishness are so commonly driven, and 
which it IS therefore so useful to hold up to perpetual 
view Among mdividuals, a man so corrupt could scarcely 
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BOOB. TI. be found u tocrjoct frlthvehsmenos igtinii the rni"1ty 
cour 1 . of » plonder perpetrated for hia benefit, without a thoo|;ht 
■ of roatonnj what by liyoetioe be bad obtained.^ There 

1787 was in thia debete another cmramatanoe worthy of notko 
that Sir. Pitt pronounoed the strangeat oondemitatian of 
thoae who endeavoured to set In balance the aerrlca of 
Ur Hastings against the onmea, as if the mant of the one 
extinguished t^ demerit of the other This was an at- 
tempt, he said, to oompnnniae the Jostioe of the country 
Yet at a date no farther distant than the preceding sea- 
man, Mr Pitt hadyoined withMr Bundas, when thatprso* 
isoal statesman urged the ment of the latter part of ih. 
Hastingss admin tstrataoo, as reason tojoatafy htny i^il f for 
not following up by proeecntion the oondemnation which 
be bad formerly prononnccd.* 

Tbe artiolaa of impeaebment, which were now hmnght 
up from the Committee^ received the approbatioii of the 
House a vote for nnpaaohlng Mr. Has^gt waa pasaed 


> “nM otfKtkB w tnoW Jvt K«t vm Borta pnrvwd tk«l Ck* BMcrr 
«Bd t0 brr« bM cia >tel Osb tie Vtelr frees tfr* bryane, frna Fnetfs 
pin, ikMid b« rtaonri to tkn. Mr Uiol Cnth n4 .irahokoe (koeU l« 
ndbat>«<l froci tko Vtilr tadgrrn ImS to C2aii aka, sv tbn Oet SUw 
•koeU W mioer4 to Ui Ig plB a M vW ntsam. M Icey •* tW C—jjny 
fei yeJ tbo oa mi tayti «f tbr< bwctu. — kny t» tke Mlae >oy4 Bno boU 
ct ibo oeoKli cBd emrrd free* lodias imfrerr ic i i ofr es hj mcIi 

jBMDB, «> kDff *1 btfhipp u w Wk fl— 4 iitilnoS tbo pfeodor tnOtMrafrrMi 
l«Mottb«kfrik.tty«Mtttro— tr i rroM M r 7to <« oipc « >odM»iil»lbo«o 
1 p biad erere cM opodm. Ai tbo pojso tlno irrrfttaUo u b Ue 


. .. It TBidaallM e( IlMInn, Sor^ art etttaJn tte 

TUMco dted ta tbo ttxL S ia otti eni hi II • cu n la iba t?««eb W )ir 
v-T>»nUi Suk. (bo Cbakna of tbo Cocot of Dtoetw i . vbo bod Wen 
t br o aa beat OpTWoed U tbo poOcy W ITirtSwi. ozd bod Mrn M ajl p adre co tod 
blinean. Ho Mrtlbod tbo «rt^ of all tba rrlls that bod ocenrrad ta tbo 
et tfao CrtapuT e l m— 1 Tgp tbo tacrtttidtf* 
alo o ofuaLO i ot Oo ■taWm ate bssiedloto lu frtaa tbo M« V^e^vlrad 
1 1 roaueo of tadk. orblbt rrery otWr oljeet ^rao no al r ttrd . i(r Iwo^abo 
iTBubed, ttod DO totr o ti oB Wtac to thb dap riyaifed frost ap ^oartr e ta 
rrfDd tbo PKDoy rrederd W^om* UortWyt. (tm Ibo aotW rrtaceoj 
■oTU wbot ortvrtrty ^ ^ ***1**^^ fcc wmjnm nr TW** an tW 
eslr troRO of tbo aiiaian t lb«>4 la (bo Bep^ ef tbo delsM ta «bkb tt 
ooemllidY tl n frro.>tr jtiU bod aot rU s ii d, i a a fr o fla y hbaortfsttb tbo 
WtkO t/ IW motabiod W tbo Aanaal Ikylttr Jbr )7H t. rt> 

■vbrrt tbo verdi M tbo foxt, vcb Mbon (0 tbo Mao pcTpcrt. aro Itrea 0* Oo 
cMoero W WBkooli oporcb. rftrtBMciitarp niMorj- xrrL lOB. Spoceb oT 
Ht WHbeo.WbUor, 17*7.— W 

s Thk k craia btatr cUM |bo iiyoMoit aoH by Fin to Bto tnt *»- 
bate ra, tbol te Jodyteyor Baadabdur>i)e«,it«cbanetfr (boaH ml ap«a 
ta eracTo] aerta, and iheaJd art bo eosJoaaed Wca» oreiy foet t< B wwt 
art emOy dtMakUt Bk poTOCst oaortlM vaa. (bat S prat erkaeo cesK 
ba trUod, tber«*TO Mt to U orarlaobod beemaa tbno tan roat ivette* 
Tor^ rtt etf*boo* ^ d.aa«laffldnadlay»( bat entro aM WMettte 
pra* ertaaa. 
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tke impeacliment was earned by Mr Burke to tbe bar of BOOK TI 
the Lords , Mr Hastings was brought to that bar, ad- chae.i 

nutted to bail , and allowed one month, and tiU the second 

day of the following session of parliament, to prepare for H57 
his defence 

On the 24th of April, 1787, Su Gilbert Elliot, whose 
intention had been delayed by other busmess which was 
before the House, gave notice of a day on which he m- 
tended to brmg forward the subject of the impeachment 
of Sir Elijah Impey, but, on account of the appioachmg 
termination of that session, was mduced to postpone it till 
the nest 

On the 12th of December, after an mtroductory speech! 

Sir Gilbert exhibited his articles of charge They related 
to five supposed ofiences, regarding, 1 The catastrophe of 
the Baja Nuncomar , 2 The Patna cause , 3 The Cossi- 
jurah cause , 4. The office of Suddei Dewannee Adaulut , 

5 The Affidavits at Lucknow They were refen ed to a 
Committee of the whole House, and on the 4th offiFeb- 
ruaiy, 1788, Su Ehjah Lnpey was heard in his defence 
"What he advanced was confined to the subject of the first 
chaige, his concern m the death of Nuncomai Further 
discussions took place on the same subject on the 7th 
and Sth On the 11th and 26th of February, and on the 
16th of Apiil, Witnesses were examined at the bar, and 
moie or less of discussion accompanied. On the 28th of 
April, on the 7th and 9th of May, Sir Gilbert Elliot sum- 
med up and enfoiced the evidence on the first of the 
charges, and on the last of these days moved, “ That the 
Committee, havmg considered the first article, and exa- 
nuned evidence thereupon, is of opimon, that theie is 
ground of impeachment of high crimes and misdemeanours 
agamst Sii Ehjah Impey, upon the matter of the said 
article ” After a debate of considerable length, the motion 
was negatived, by a majoriiy of seventy-thiee to fifty-five 
An attempt was made to proceed with the remaining 
articles on the 27th of May , but the busmess was closed 
by a motion to 'postpone it for three months Ln this 
afiair, the lawyers, as was to be expected, supported the 
judge The mimster, Mr Pitt, distingmshed himself by 
the warmth with which he took up the defence of Sir 
Ehjah from the beginning cf the mvestigation, and by 
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BOOK VL the upari^ Trith friiioh he noir began to treat Mr 
our I. Franca.* 

■ The oparstlon of Mr I^tfe nev law prodooed oocasioci 

for another legalatire fntaifereaoe. In that hir 

two objeota wore Tory naturally panned, lb avoid the im- 
potatlon of what was r opr e a ented aa the heinona gnilt of 
Mr Fox’s bHI, it was neoessaiy that the pnndpal part of 
the power ahonld oppaar to remain in the Wiyhi of the 
Directors. For mhuatedal advantage^ it was neoesmy 
that it ahooM in naltiy be all taken away 

A Gil da drenched with terror are easily deodved. Mr 
Foi’a bin threatened the Direotora with erijEa which to 
them, at any rate, were not imaginary And with much 
art, and aingnlar snooeoi^ other were gmenllj made 
to believe, that it was fraught with to the 

nation. 

Mr Ktt a bUl pro fes aed to dlQer from that of his nval, 
ohlrfy to this very point, that while tho one de etioyed the 
powerof tho Dlrecton; the other left it almost eatiie. 
Iho donblo irarpoae of the Tnipiiter was obtained, hj 
leaving them the form% while the snhetanoe was taken 
away In the temper Into which the mind of the nation 
had been artftdly Imogfat, the deception was easily paaaed. 
And vogoo and amhlgaous language was the instrument 
The terms, in which the friactions of the Board of Cbntrol 
were doecribed, imjdied, in their most obrioua import, no 
great deduction from the former power of the Dire ctora . 
^ey were aosoeptible of an Interpretation which took 
away the whole. 

In an arracgemeuta between paitiea of which the oce is 
to any condderabla degree stronger tliA« the other all 
ambi^tka in the terms are soccer or later forced into 
tbai interpretatioo whldi Is most favourable to the stroog- 
eat party and least favoursble to the weakest. The short* 
sighted Dlreoton undfratood not this law of human natore ; 
poaeibly saw not, in the terms of the statute^ any meaning 
beyond what they desired to see } that whl^ the antbora 
of the terms appeared, at the tlme^ to hare as ardently at 
heart as tbemselirs. 

The Directors had not enjoyed their imaginary dignities 
long, when the Boord of Control began opcrati^ which 

> iw rwtt aiW B tf y PiC IdUt- 
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suqiriscd them, and n '^Inigglo A^lnch the} •^cro liUlo BOOK M 
able to maintain immcdiatel} ensued Tlic reader is chap i 

already acquainted \\jth the disputes mIucIi nro‘:o on the 

pa}ment of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot , and on the 
appointment of a successor to Lord Macartne}, as Go- 
vernor of Fort St George 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ross had boon gmlty of "what the 
Directors considered an outrageous contempt of their 
authority In Jul}, 1785, they dictated a sc\cro ropn- 
mand. Tlio Board of Control altered the despatch, by 
striking out the censure. The dignit} of the Directors 
was now touched in n most sensible part “ The present 
occasion,” they said, “appeared to them so momentous, 
and a submission on their part so destnictno of all older 
and subordination m India, that they must take the liberty 
of informing the Right Honourable Board that no despatch 
can be sent to India which docs not contain the final deci- 
sion of the Directors on Lieutenant-Colonel Ross Tho 
Board of Control, it is probable, deemed tho occasion 
rather too delicate for tho scandal of a stniggle It could 
well aftord a compromise and cronmed its compliance, in 
this instance, with tho follomng comprehensive declara- 
tion, “IFe trust, however, that by this acquiescence, it 
will not be understood that we mean to recogmso any 
power in you to transmit to India either censure or appro- 
bation of tho conduct of any servant, civil or military, ex- 
clusive of the control of this Boaid ” that is to say, they 
were not to retain tho slightest authority, in any othoi 
capacity than that of the blind and passive mstrumeuts of 
the superior power 

These cases are a few, out of a number, detached for 
the purpose of giving greater precision to tho idea of the 
struggle which for a time tho Court of Directors were m- 
cited to mamtain with the Board of Control At last an 
occasion arrived which earned affairs to a cnsis In 1787, 
the democratical party m HoUand rose to the determina- 
tion of throwmgoffthe yoke of the anstocratical paity 
As usual, the English government interfered, and, by the 
strong force of natural tendency, in favour of the ansto- 
cratical side The French government, with equal zeal, 
espoused the cause of the opposite party , and a war was 
threatened between England and France The Directors 
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BOOK VI epole a langnage itill more preciae * It mi the meonhiff 
CHAT I. be af&nnedy of the act of 1764, that the Board of Control, 
— if it ohoeo, might applj the irhole revenue of India to the 
porpoaeB of ita defence without leaving to the Company 
ft amgie rupee.” 

The use to whioh the miniaier waa, in m«nnwr, 
about to oonvert the pariiamect, the opponenta of the IhH 
desoiibed as full of alarm To ooorert the mahere of law 
Into the Interpreters of law was, itael^ a droumstance m 
the highest degree susptoloui inrolred in it the deatmo* 
tion of an certainty of law and by nec»sary oonsaquence 
of all legal gorentmeot. Tb oo nv e rt into a judicature the 
Bntiah porhamect, In whloh Inhnenoe made the wiH of the 
mmirtsr the governing spring; was merely to erect an all- 
powerfol tribunal, by which every iniquitous porpoee of 
the mudster might reoeive its falfilmcnt. The serpentine 
path, whloh the mmictar bad thus opened, was admirably 
caloolated for the IntrodacUon of every frandnlent mee- 
sore, and the accomplohment of erecry detestable design. 
He finds an object irifcb a fiiir oomplaijan lolls sospicicm 
asleep by libe^ professions frimei a lav In terns so 
indefinite as to be oapohle of stretehing to the point in 
view watches his opportunity and, when that amres, 
mllB upon an obedient paihament, to give his Interpreta 
tlon to ihelr words. By this management, may be gained, 
with httle noise or obenration, roeh acquisitions of power 
SB, if openly and direct^ pursued, would at least produce 
a clamour and alarm. 

"When, howerer the opponenta of the blU contended 
that the sot did not varniot the interpretation which the 
legislature was now called upon to afiLx they assumed a 
veeher ground . They aboved, indeed, that the act of 
l'S4, was so contrir^ as to afibrd strong appearances of 
the restricted meaning from which the mkiijiter wished to 
be relieved ( such appearances u produced general decep* 
tion at tho time ;< but it wss impoaslble to show that the 
terms of the act were not ao Indefinite, aa to bo capable 


> Vr BwawuU. tlt«t vWntb«Unw tTM vm hi wtotlai itMeot 

tttn Wli^ted » tl» Dbertow. tb»» U» W1 ir«Te «T fwh iWT to 

ycWy tod frvh iit nnrf a, 

Sr^oSd U»tgln* ttoir *W*r» to * MH Curt taded » 

ud Oma M sintotr rlfbti Bid i>c»»n. rwt m*. 
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of au mteipi-etatiou which in.ohcd e\ciy power of the BOOK VI 
Indian go\ ernment cii.vr r 

It was indeed true, that wnen a law admits of two 

Intel prctatious, it is the nia\nn of courts of law, to adopt 
that interpretation which is most in far our of tho jiarty 
against whom tho law is suiiposcd to operate In parlia- 
ment, the ceitaiii maxim is, to adopt that intciprctation 
which IS most fa\ouia'ble to the minister 

Tho memory of tlio minister was well rofieshcd with 
desciiptions of the dreadful oflccts which he said would 
flow from the iiow Cl s transferred to the minister b} tho 
bill of Mr Fox As the same or still greater powers were 
transferred to the minister b} his own, so the} woio held 
in a way more alarming and dangerous Under tho pro- 
posed act of Mr Fox, tho}' would ha\o been avowedly 
hold. Undei the act of Mr Pitt they w ci c held in secret, 
and b}' fraud Besido tho difioronce, between powem 
exeicised aiowedly, and powei-s exercised nnder a co\cr 
and by fraud, there i.as one other difleicnco between tho 
bill of ill Fox and that of ili Pitt Tho bill of ilr Fox 
transferred the pow er of tho Company to commissionei's 
appointed by parliament The bill of ili Pitt transferred 
them to commissioners appointed by tho King For ilr 
Pitt to say that commissioners chosen by the paihament 
were not bettei than coramissioncis chosen by tho King, 
was to say that paihament was so completely an instm- 
ment of bad government, that it was woiso calculated to 
reduce good results, than the meie aibitraiy will of a 
King All those who assorted that tho bill of Mi Pitt 
was preferable to that of Mr Fox, are convicted of holdmg, 
however they may disavow, that remaikable opinion 
The declaratory bill itself professed to leave the com- 
mercial powers of the company entire Here, too, profes- 
sion was at variance with fact The commercial funds of 
the Company were blended w ith the pohtical The power 
of appropriatihg the one, was the powei of appiopnating 
the whole The military and pohtical stores w'ere pur- 
chased m England mth the produce of the commercial 
sales The Presidencies abroad had the power of drawing 
upon the domestic treasury to a vast amount The bill, 
therefore, went to tho confiscation of the whole of the 
Company’s property It was a bill for taking the trading 
VOL v F 
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BOOK TL capital of a Companyof maroiants, and pLWTqT it ai th® 
t disposal of the mmUtera of the cro w n . 

“■ Beside these objeoiaons to the general p o w eia aasnzned 

b7 the bin, the parboolar measure in ooertemplaticai -vnia 
severely arraign^ To sand out to India troops, 
the King's, Trtien troops raised by the Company fa India 
could be BO much more cheaply m^tafaed, was an act on 
which the misohierousnees of all unnecessary expatso 
stamped the marbs of the greatest cnxninmSty That ci> 
mmolltj obtafaed a character of still deeper atr oc i ty 
when the end was oonsidered, for which it whs facurred. 
It was the increase of orown patronage, by the increase of 
that army whidi belonged to the cro wn. And what was 
the nee of that patronage f To increase that dependence 
upon the crown which unites the meanberB of the Eocse 
of Commons, fa a todt confederaoy for their own benefit, 
sgainst aH poUticai Imp rovemeni 

Another objection to the troops was drawn from what 
was called the doctrine of the ocmeiitnilcm that no troops 
should belong to the King , for which pariumest did sot 
annually vote the moner 

Some of the Direoton profeaoMd, that though the 
powers, darkly conveyed by the sot of 178^ were not 
altogether concealed from them at the time they had 
given their oemsent to the blli from the confidcnco they 
had m the good IntentionB of the ministry whom they 
never believed to be oapoble of aiming at wirli extravagant 
penr e m as those which they now assumed. 

This bodyof oigumeDta waseac<mntorod by the minister 
firit with tho po^on that no fa ter p ro t ation of a law was 
to be admitted wludi defeated its end. Bat what was the 
end of tfas law of bis, was a question, from the eolatloQ 
of which ho pretty completely abstained. If it was the 
-good government of India i he did not attempt the 
difficult iwk of proving that to tin end tho powors for 
which he contended were In any degree coodudva If it 
was tho increase of mimaterial influcnco of their coo- 
du ci v enftM to this ent^ no proof was reqtdrcd. 

'Ib the charge that be had Introducrf hh act, neder 
profesjious of not adding to the fafluenco of the Crown, 
nor materially dlmhiishiiig tho powers of tho Oomjwny 
professioas which his present corned/ 
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"belied, be ruado nnswor by asserting, broadl} and confi- 
dently, tbat it was tlio grand inlontion of the act of 1784 
to transfer tbe government of India from the Coiiit of 
Diiectorsto the Board of Control , and that he liad iic\or 
held a language which admitted a dincrcnt construction 

Mr Dvmdas denied, what was asserted on the pait of 
the Company, that foi some time after the passing of the 
act, the Board of Control had admitted its want of title 
to the powers which now it assumed The Compaii)' 
offered to produce proof of their a'^scrtion at the bar of 
the House The ministcis introduced a motion, and ob- 
tained a vote that they should not be allowed Ho fuithcr 
proof of the Compaii's’s assertion, according to the rules 
of practical logic, could be mlionalh rcqimcd 

To show that the Board of Control had exorcised the 
powei-s which it was thus proved that they had disclaimed, 
Mr Dundas was precipitated into the production of facts, 
which were better ondeucc of other points than that to 
which he applied them He made the following state- 
ment that in 1785, the resources of the Company were 
so completely exhausted, as to bo hardly equal to pay- 
ment of the arreai-s which weie due to the army that 
the troops woio so exaspemted by the length of those 
arrears as to bo npo foi mutin} and that the Boaul of 
Control sent ordeis to apply the Company’s money to the 
satisfaction of the troops, iiostjiomng payments of cveiy 
other desciiption In this appiojiriation, howmei, was it 
not true, that the Diiectois, though leluctantly, did at 
last acquiesce ? 

Mr Dundas further contended, that without the powers 
in question, namely, the whole iiowei-s of government, the 
Board of Conti ol would be a nugatory institution 

If the whole poweis of government, howevei, weie ne- 
cessary for the Boaid of Control, what use was there for 
another governing body, without power? This was to 
have two govemmg bodies , the one real, the othei only 
in show Of this species of duplication the effect is, to 
lessen the chances for good government, increase the 
chances for bad , to weaken all the motives foi apphea- 
tion, honesty, and zeal m the body vested with power , 
and to furnish it with an ample screen, behind which its 
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BOOK TL loT9 of power, laor^ vengotooe, maj bo gratiflod 

CHAT V more safely at the expeoss of its trust. 

- To crown the ministerial argument, Mr Dtmdas ad 

17B8. Tinoed, that the power* which were lodged with the 
Board of Control, how great soever they might be, were 
lodged without danger because the Board was 
to parliament. To all thoee who regard the padijjnent as 
substantially governed by ministerial influence, respcmii- 
bility to parliament means reaponaibQity to the minister 
The roeponaibility of the Board of Control to porliament, 
meant, according to this view of the matter the respon 
Bihihtj of the mimstry to Itself aH tboea, •m.mg 

whom the authors of the present bill and their follow er s 
were to be ranked as the most forward and loud, who ds- 
nounoed pailiamant as so corrupt, that it would ^ve been 
sure to employ eccordmg to the most wicked purposes of 
the mmiater the pownra transferred to it by the bill of 
Mr Foi, must have regarded as solemn mockery thetalk, 
whether from their own lips, or those of other peopls, 
aboxrt the responarbill^ of mixustars to parliament. 

Meetmg the objeotiona to tbs sandiDg of Sing’s tr o ops 
Mr Htt oonfesssd his opinl^ that army In 
ought all to be ou one estahlbhmsnt and should all 
belong to the King por did he scruple to dcolarc that H 
was is prepamtioQ for this rtSorm that the troops were 
now about to be conveyed 

"With regard to the doctriua, called coustltutJonal, 
about the neoesaity of an annual vote of parliamect 
for tho maintenance of all troops kept on foot by the 
Kmg, he remarked, that the Bill of Rights, and the 
2Iutiny Act, the only posiUvo laws upon tho subject, 
were so vague aud indefinite (which is very true) as to be 
-almoet nugatory | that ono of the advantages attcmllng 
the introduction of the present question would be, to ei 
cite attention and apply reform to that Important hot 
dofeotlTti port of the cot^tuUonal law and that he was 
ready to receive from any quarter tho suggestion of chocks 
upon any abuse to which tbo army or tho patronage cf 
Indio, might appear to be exposed. 

If any person* Imagined, that thlo language ohont (he 
reform of tho comtitntlonnl Uw would lead to any me* 
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siues for that desirable end, they weie egregiously de- BOOK VI 
ceived Besides, ■was it any reason, because the la-w ■which chap i. 

pretended to guaid the people from the abuse of a niih- 

tary po'wer ■u^as inadequate to its ends, that theiefore a 
rmlitaiy foice should no^w be cieated, more independent 
of Paihament than any ■which, under that law, had as yet 
been allowed to exist That any dangei, howevei, pe- 
cuhar to itself, arose from this aimy, it was, unless for 
the purpose of the moment, weak to pietend 
Hot-withstanding the immense influence of the mmister, 
so much suspicion was excited by the contrast between 
his former piofessions, and the unlimited power at which 
he now appeared to be grasping, that the bill was earned 
through the fiist stages of its progress by veiy small 
majorities With a view to mitigate this alarm, Mr Pitt 
proposed that certam clauses should be added , the first, 
to hmit the number of troops, beyond which the orders 
of the Board of Control should not be obhgatory on the 
East India Company, the second, to prevent the Board 
from increasing the salary attached to any office under 
the Company, except •with the concuiTence of Directois 
and Parhament , the thud, to prevent the Board, except 
with the same concurrence, from ordering any gratmty 
for services performed , the fourth, to oblige the Directors 
annually 'to lay before Parhament the account of the Com- 
pany’s receipts and disbm’sements 

The annexation of these clauses opened a new source 
of argument agamst the bdl A declaiutory bill, ■with 
enacting clauses, involved, it was said, an absmditj'- which 
resembled a contradiction m terms It delared that an 
act had a certain meamng , but a meaning limited by en- 
actments yet lemainmg to be made It declaied that a 
law without hunting clauses, and a law 'with them, was 
one and the same thmg By the bill befoie them, if 
Xiassed, the House would declare that certain powers had 
been vested in the Board of Control, and yet not vested, 

■without certain conditions, which had not had existence 
Besides, if such conditions were now seen to be necessary to 
prevent the powem claimed imder the act from producing 
the worst of consequences, what was to be thought of the 
legislature for granting such dangerous powers ? It was 
asked, whether this was not so disgracefffi 'to the ■wisdom 
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BOOK VL of rVrhament, if it etxr not the danger bo dugnoefol 
CHAT L to its Tirtna, if it saw it without proTidm^ the remedy 
■ “ ' «s to afford a proo^ that no such powen in 1784 were 

meant by the legialatnre to bo oonreyod t 
A protoot in the nppor bonso, aigned Portland, GariWfV 
Bexonahiro, Porcheetor Derby Sandwich, Cholmandely, 
Powia, CordiSI Craren, Bedford Longhboroagb, FitiwiHiaiD 
SoorborOogh, Bnckloghainahire, — fifteen lords — ezhfbita, 
on the aabject of the patronage, the following words 
* The patronage of the Company — and tbtw to be 

the most aerkrta terror to the people of Fn gtaiHl — the 
OommiaaionerB of Control enjoy in the wcawt mode, with- 
ont that respond billty whioh la the natoral eecniity against 
mslTersation and aboae. They cannot ImmedUte^ ap- 
point bat they have that weight of recommendation and 
Infiaence, which most eror inaeparably attend on ■nb' 
stantial power and whJoh, in the present case, hai not 
anywhere been attempted to be denied. — 14’or la this 
dlspceal of patronsge witboct reeponifbibty the only eril 
that oharacteriasa the ajwtem. ^ the hi^ powers and 
prerogatirea with which the CommiaiaQeT* are rested 
they may exerdae lonafhly — and thus, for a period at 
least, inrada, perhape, in a great measure filially baffie, aQ 
political reaponifhihty for they bar* a power of ad- 
mliiisterlng to their derks end ^ber offlcers an oath of 
eecreoy fromed for tlie occsceioo by themselrea and they 
poTwas in the India Ilonse the anspiaons Instnnnent of a 
Seoret Committee, bound to them by an ooth.’* 
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count, and at no time wlifltevcr, bo exceeded, TVarren Hastings, on the plea JQQK VI 
of war "irith France, extorted from the Raja repeated augmentations of hla 
annual contnbntioiis, and, upon Ids innblHtj to discharge fresh demands, cnAP i 
forcibly dispossessed him of Ills hcreditarj dominions, and drove him into ■ 

exile 

4 That contrary to justico and equitj , and tho security of property, ns ivell 
as to public faith, and the sanction of the Companj’s guarantee, SVarren Hast- 
ings authorized tho Habob of Oiide, a dependant or vassal of the East India 
Company, and over horn he possessed an entire and absolute command, to 
seize upon and confiscate to his omi profit, the landed estates of his inoUier 
and grandmother, his kindred and principal nobilitj , ns also tlie personal pro- 
perty of the two princesses , and that in tho enforcing of these measures against 
the latter, they, wltli other females of tho royal family, tlieir servants and de- 
pendants, were treated ivitli atrocious Indignltj and barbarity, in obedience to 
his injunctions and commands 

6 That bv frequent changes In his policy, with regard to tho Nawab of Fur- 
ruckabad, at one n liile placing a British Resident in the pro\ ince, at another 
restoring it to the oppresshe snpenntendence of the Nawab of Oudo, he had 
been the cause of subjecting the person and kindred of the Nanab of Furruck- 
abad to great snffermg and distress, and the nhole province to misgoi ernmeut 
and desolation 

fi That a Hindoo prince, the Raja of Lahore, having been disposses'ed of 
his territory by the Nan ab of Onde, made frequent incursions into his former 
country, to the constant occurrence of disturbances, and effnsion of blood, to 
prevent the recurrence of wliich, it was proposed lij tho officer in command, 
to grant the Raja a pension — that Hastings omitted to order any relief to tlio 
Raja , and that Instead of any provision for the Raja, to which in equity and 
humanity he was entitled, a price was set upon his head, and he nas hunted 
■domi and killed 

7 That in disregard of the orders of the Court of Directors, tliat all con- 
tracts should be pubUcly advertised, and certain contracts for the army should 
be annually renewed by public advertisement, V Hastings did from time to 
time accept of private proposals, and for periods of three and five years, many 
of nhich contracts wore notoriously made on disadvantageous conditions, to 
the great waste of tlie public propertj', and with the vien of formmg a party 
to support his measures , with wiiich view also he created new oflices, and 
lavished on various individuals excessive salaries and emoluments, especially 
on Sir EjTe Coote, the Commander-in-Chief , and that in consequence of this 
profusion, the cost of the civil establishment alone n as raised from 205,399/ 
per annum in 1770, to 927,945/ in 17H3 

8 That notwithsrandhig his covenants and engagement to receive no pre- 
sents, fees, or gratuities whatever, sundry cliarges had been brought against 
Hastings for gifts or presents corruptly taken by him, some of which charges 
havmg been brought against him before tlie Council, were never denied or 
disputed , that of those, of which explanations had been promised by him, 
the explanations were never submitted to the Court of Directors , that, after 
a long interval, he mformed them of his having received monej from the 
Pnnee of Oude, as well as from other persons, especially Raja Nnneomar, 

Munney Begum, Khan Jehan Klian, and Raja Cheit Sing, of wlilch there is no 
proof tliat the suras so received ever acre, ns he asserts, applied to the pubUc 
service , and that his description of his own conduct in. these matters, is 
marked with gross evasions, and palpable prevarication and deceit, and con- 
firms all former evidence of his having constantlj used the influence of his 
station for the most scandalous, illegal, and corrupt purposes 

9 That after "Warren Hastings had signified his intention of reslgnmg the 
Government, in consequence of nhlch General Clavering nas appointed his 
successor, lie refused to relinquish his situation to General Clavering, and in 
so doing, was guilty of a breach of faith, and of an not of disrespect to the 
Court of Directors and his 5Iajesty’s ministers, tending to bnng their authority 
into contempt, and that such refusal n as an act of injustice to General Claver- 
ing, and was, or might have been, to Mr "Wheler, and n as an act of signal 
treachery to Laughlan Macleane, Esq , os also to Mr "V^ansittart and Jlr 
Stewart “ and the said refusal was prejudicial to the affairs of the servants of 
the Company in India, by shaking the confidence to be placed in their agents 
bj those persona with whom It might be for their interests to negotiate on 
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BOOK VL buportoee, tM I17 ttm fbe i-opii im w^m ^ 

ilrad TTtb ttwM tt Lomi to difflntin Dskwa MCn. miktoleiHtm' 

C i H.* r 1. of Mtann tmjMcbiiKiLt 

^ “ ADDmOKil. OHAEQia, ItXM APHU- 

17 Slh jQ^ Trarai HtiOafi Aid ptut to tbo flarndb-Otam • cntnet fcr 
ttme }Mn ftrdofrojbic OTOT7 imrt of boopita] *1)13 loodldnal expoao. 

11 not h* loracKdod tb* Omoea to coter toto cod tract «nb ijiliQoU 
Fraatr £■] fcr tba iTpcnof O n pook ibiI txBAaofBardnB,at Isdr^ 
fcrfcorjMTi. 

It. Tint h o trt nttd to Btrpfacn SoQtm, na of Lcvrcoca EoHIrta, Oiolr* 
non of Hm Ccwt of DticiAui, cmtiwt fcr toot non fbr the in ot m 
of opfazs { fhot bt ardtr to r*7 Ar the epLnn to prcn tatd. ho h ar r oi ed Icno 
tcona ot oa tstorott of t per cent, at tsDO vben bo doekrrd tho dnf etPoM 
not be czpertod vlth prodt, ctid pot ko oeat it t fTtm. aloch an a oct 
cf ortdJtKriil rrttwrailrrr u bo Loin tbot ImpiaiahCD of optiin btta cam 
vu profaiUttd bftbo Ouncaoi ttat freot koo csjaed, oM tMt omy port 
of tbo troT— ctfna woo dlaohedaiKa c^wden ood eoollBvd brcoch of tmt. 

IS. TbctUr E. J BtdroivhoTlnjr oa fcjjo u r tmi trtlnd frotn tbeSlofrof 
MTTKe, •otend mto Utu of dto Kahoh of tbo OoMtM, tsd at retehtdlT 
Kaottm ao tho Ofcitt of tbo It beht and «as appofiM ht™ BecUcatii 
AnoL Aod Out ThcB ihia aa rercL-fd by tbo Cecrt of Woe tOT , a bo dlo- 
nmad Ur Balllm fhxD (b«lr rcmco, ^arm Qattisfa, la ■***«<■*■ of fVtr 
ordPi aad aeifao nt y 11 1 1' iiiniilfil hini t< In iriliijiil 11 iml— ulnr of ll r 
Coort of ibo Voam. 

If. That DotwtthJtaDdlBf tbo t>«Tv« Oobad, o j rototJy to itipelatJcdJ jn- 
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to moto nr npm tbo Ecau aad i 1 ti;fiio hte of trio to ir flwT, Itbofc asy 
tut offcutKO am tbo port of (h rwyhah Gormnett la Ubatf of tbetr oDr 
Smab^ fMUttBs tko bcnear cad tajinsy Ua aad/t, of tte BrltM aodm n 

U Tbot oetart flattadio thtoewB odfldickao <f the dwJtateg m o o reaaf 
Qm coontrr tt crrca Ottn<» t afci red »en)(93xst ef the mcaeo U flro 
} eara. at * klcbcr rata (boa bad o^rr beaa cxoetN brfcre. Tbct bo KXi, la 
tMoUoq of tbo bor«drtaT7 nshta cf (be XulDdan, the tele pre^rtcton of lb* 
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f raim 
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lonff resisted their orders, his support of Slunnv Bejpini havlnjj been secured BOOK VI. 
by corrupt means Tliat In other matters affecting the Nabob, he also exercised 
undue and mischievous interference, bj whicli the affairs of the Court of OflAP I 
ilnrshedabad had fallen Into extreme disorder and distress . -■ 

18 That in contradiction to tlio safe, just, and honourable pollcj of the itoq 

Court of Directors, wldch, uhlist It forbad their go\ernment ongagmg In anj i/oo 

measure for tlie extension of the authoritj of Shah Alera, enjoined that ho 

should bo treated with friendship good faith, and respectful attention, Warren 
Hastings did unite -with tlie Captain-General of tlio JIaliratta State, called 
Stadajee Slndia, in designs against the feu remaining territories of the Jlogul 
Emperor , and that uhilst he sent an agent to Delhi, and carried on intrigues 
inth the Ifing and his ministers, tending to involve the Company in renciicd 
hostilities, he did all along conciu irith tlie Mahrattas in their designs against 
the said King and his ministers, under the treacherous pretext of supporting 
the authority of the former against the latter, and did contrive and effect tlio 
ruin of them all, having in lieu one onlj object, the aggrandisement of the 
latcl} hostde, and alivais dangerous, power of the Mahrattas, uhich lie pur- 
sued by means liighlj dishonourable to the Britisli character for honour, 
justice, candour, plain-dealing, moderation, and humaniti 

19 That although it was highlj improper to publish letters or papers in 
defence of measures under the consideration of the Court of Directois, mtliout 
their consent, Warren Hastings published a namitiio of iiis transactions at 
Benares without leave had, in order to preoccupi the minds of their sen ants, 
and ensure a factious countenance and support, and that upon the comniiim- 
cation to him of the resolutions of the Court disapproving of his proceedings, 
he did UTite and cause to be printed and poblishcd, a certain false, insolent, 
malicious, and seditious libel, purporting to be a letter from him to the Court, 
and calculated, as thej remark, to bring upon them odium and contempt, and 
excite a spirit of disobedience to the lawful government of tliis nation in India, 
through aU ranks of their service 

ADDITIONAL CHARGES, 28TH APRIL 

20 That although W Hastings pronounced the war entered into bj the 
Bombay Government ivlth the ilaiirattas, to be unseasonable, iiiipoiltic, unjust, 
and unauthorized, and sent im envoj to conclude peace, jet he afteruards 
sanctioned the violation of the article upon which its establishment depended, 
and bj concurring in the support given by the Bombay Government to the 
unjustifiable pretensions of Bngoba, a person universally held m abhorrence 
m the Mahratta empire, prevented the conclusion of tlie treaty, and that ho 
was therefore specially and princlpallj nnsiierablc for the war that followed, 
with all the expense, distress, and disgraces u hich attended It. That being 
finally obliged to conclude peace, Wairen Hastiiigs did consent to articles 
highly disadi antageous to the Company, and dishonourable to the British 
cliaracter, bj conceding every object for which the war had been undertaken, 
and abandoning to the vindictive resentment of the JIahrattas, the princes who 
had been our allies — such os the liana of Gohud, the Nabob of Bhopal, and 
Futty Sing Quicowar Tlmt ho embarrassed the negotiations byemplojlng 
different ministers to treat, evincing an eagerness highly detrimental to the 
interests of the English, and origmating not In any sincere desire for tran- 
quillity, but the purpose of engaging the India Company In a neiv warn 1th 
Hydcr Ally, and making the ilahnittas parties thereto and that upon the 
conclnsiou of peace with Tippoo by the Government of Fort St George, rati- 
flod by that of Bengal, during the absepce of Warren Hasting at Lneknou , he 
did endeavour, at the interested instigation of the Nabob of Arcot, to impose 
additional articles in favour of the Nabob, to the Immment peril of a renewal 
of the calamities and dangers of the war 

21 That in defiance of the Act of Parliament commanding the obedience of 
the Governor-General and Council to the orders of the Court of Directors, 
and in disregard of positive orders from the Court, that the correspondence 
with the Princes or country pou era, although carried on by the Govcnior- 
General, should bo communicated to the Council, and ultimatelj to the Court, 

Warren Hastings in sundrj instances concealed from his council the corre- 
spondence carried on by lin with the princes of India, and withheld from 
the Court copies of the correspondence, and the proceedings thereon, for 
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book TL tfa* pgrptw of comtBf hk ctwa f;n^ '«Dd dcoftnu jrtetlm ftwn hk 
JL FUJJTtiKK xanCLE or ceabop, *Tn VA T 

• llat tn tWcImo wt Mtem tradks astd gwnmtwf ■hIm i'J tIBi 

J TBS, FjjmOm nn , JFalck of Sojaujie Mutmgt tlarngoded ef tlM (3 
fimtA iDMv tb*D hk ibtnkttM ^Mta Voc^ ca infJ vitk tbe Htnb 
Tmr t> (tnp Fjmdl* Kbca vf tik poMMlaH, lal fiuUr trrirmtni frTi hm 
al*rM mo of Btoeey to. bn of Qm trvopi vbicb too ukfallr irqnmdi k 
coaaicHntkn of Tld^ bt fillip cxalpun tte Kmab tk« ml urtmxi if 
tUcIi bo, Tmiir tba hUkdo of Moit and <T TTg><sfi bad kkdjr tod 

nmaklj Ktuid kaa. 

Tbewvm tbi tbtrrtt ^ueMii od tgxSMtt itr Tlakaff. lad loost of Un 
TOO «ilru di. « l to la nordiDcCB l«n(t£^ Otm tbo ftmiatr UMBoer ta rbkh 
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ceojiiarti, melodiax the otber orodoa rekjfof to the mao taifoetf aad fto 
esUltf cr that eouematf yreaauu . — 7 


CHAPTER n. 


Tnal cf 2 lr EattiSig* 

T he trul of ilr Hsrhsg* commmoed in Wtttmlnstdr 
HaD, cm the 13Ui dajcrf Fehnury 1788 So great 
Tm the lotareat frhioh ertraordixt&r^ ereot had ex 
died, that persona of the highest eleTslian onrsded to 
the eoene. After tiro dajs irere apont in tbe prelimhmrj 


Tab Cm fcOorteff > ei. o mit &uia tb« pohStaticB tufikd Tiki of W 
HjMtBKi Liq ate. p-l— A*rmtau to tWr Lcrlahfpi' ajiiaiMCb to tbe 
n«n , aboot Lkrao *Cloek, ber Ua^city okh tho J iuxc Mt a Uliatwffi, 
an fT ^«. and llaiT oaada tbdr fyoT aa fo tn tbo I>abo of I»o«cadk 
IcaUrTT Her UiitaCT m dreaaod fai kTO*<s4owTd aatm, bo bad -drcaa 
pk:k.irttb TIT ateader tprtakBai *f AojtfinA*. TlM rojal Us «a* cToeod 
■wtCi tbo DoAcm of gtoo c o kii ' aad tto )epBt Frtocc Tbo Udk* vm all to 
nornlng difca 1 teo Tkb feathm and ranFfatcd Dovm tn tbair bad- 
dma, twt nofbttie ao mnorkahte oo to aOzact poUk amntbai. 

•* Vra. rtt<bfTt«R vaa tn tbo rojal box. 

“TM Oobaof Camberkod, Oloorcater Bd Taeb, aod tho rrinea of TTakOt 
wttti tiy»tr &abi*i fbOcrord Ibt Cbaarellcr and cVmd tba piriMlB. 

Cpoardacf tOOef tba Ce«inoeMs,vttb tbo Sfoabtf «m In tbo cbUctt 
TW AXaoa^pTa, Cbariri rex ood ail. w er a to fbn dma. 

■■ Bet a TOTT Inr af tbo C a mtn ana -rm fall dreMd—aemo of then ven 
Inbocpts* Tbetranta vm corared with cracn doth— tbo reft af tba bnlbUot 
Tw o€» red. ^ ^ 

Ur ICsttBfi itDpf ftr aofoo timo — Oo a aotios fNa Petr OmCmO' 
eenar aburW. a* fareer that tbo l«1«Mor ah««bl boro cbatr>~XBdho 
Ml tbo «hcla tbDo — bat oceoikoany *bc« bo ii«be to bU Cism«l. 

Hk Ceanaei »m V Lot Mr neeoer U Pans — I or tho Ojcnoeen 
— Dr Ba« and Dr Laarooroj Mntn. Mi iTdk» , nr*n JJnrta a»l 

af bor*e-f»ard», B»<*r tbo wc aa ond of FieU Oe^•or *tib a 
CttOta'a Tortr ftwo ifio b sw ci i u o dlrr i. aUmW daDy darkc do tr^ 
ibsdrof aODftotfwdaakoleittbo arraaoi ckar a*d ceaUrT^ 
Bsnhtr of coottiUtt atttndod fbr do rwT«* •* UXln* eSrtden ta» 
CutDdy 
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and accustomed ceremonies, on the loth jMr Burho began BOOK VI 
His oration was continued on the ] Gth, 18th, and 19th, cnar i 

and lasted four daj s It was the object of this addiess 

to convey to the members of the court a general idea of 
the charactei and circumstances of the people of Hin- 
dustan , of their situation undei the govcinmont of Eng- 
hshmen , of the miseries ulnch ho icprcsented them as 
enduring through the agencj of 2\lr Hustings , and of the 
motives, namely, pecuniary coiiuptioii, to vhicli ho as- 
enbed the offences vith vliich that Governor was chaiged 
The most icmaikablc passage in the speech was that 
which 1 elated to the enormities imputed to De^^, or Doby 
Sing , a native placed by Mr Hastings in a situation of 
confidence and power It cannot be omitted, both be- 
cause the dehieij of it is matter of history, ^\hate^o^ 
may be the jiropei judgment vith lespect to the accusa- 
tions which it bi ought , and also, because it ga\c biith to 
several subsequent proceedings on the tiial This man 
was admitted, according to the accuser, impiopeily, and 
for coiTupt ends, to farm the icvcnues of a laige distiict 
of country After a time, complaints arm ed at Calcutta 
of cruelties which he jiractised, in evtoiting money ft om 
the jieople , upon whom, contraiy to his instructions, ho 
had laised the lents Mr Pateison, one of the gentlemen 
m the civil seiwice of the Company, was deputed, in the 
capacity of a Commissioner, to inquire into the foundation 
of the complaints It was fiom his lepoit, that the state- 
ments of Mr Burke, reported in the following words, were 
derived 

“The poor Ryots, or husbandmen, weie treated in a 
manner that would never gain belief, if it ivas not attested 
by the records of the Company , and Mi Burke thought 
it necessary to apologise to then Lordships for the horrid 
relation, with which he woidd be obhged to haiTow up 
theu feehngs , the worthy Commissioner, Paterson, who 
had authenticated the particulars of this i elation, had 
wished that, for the credit of human nature, he might 
have drawn a veil over them , but as he had been sent to 
mquire into them, he must, in discharge of his duty, state 
those particulars, however shockmg they were to his feel- 
ings The cattle and com of the husbandmen were sold 
foi less than a quarter of their value, and their huts 
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BOOK VL reduced to asliea I the unforionate OTmem wore obliged 
cnxr n. to borrow from Tmrrer* that tho^ might diecharge their 
■ bonds, wbioh had imd iH^aUy been extorted from 

them while they wore in oonfinemant and such was the 
determination of the iofamal fiend, Devi Slog, to hare 
those bonds discharged, that the wretched hoabandmen 
wore obhged to borrow money not at twenty or thirty 
or forty or fifty hut at ant huitdekd per cent, to aatis^ 
him I Thoee who ooold not raise the money were moet 
cruelly torfeored oorda were drawn tight round their 
fingers, tin the fieshof the four on each l^d was aotuoliy 
inoorxKirated, and became one aohd the fingers were 

then Mpanited again by wedges of iron and wood driven 
in between them. — Othara were tied two and two by the 
feet, and th ro w n acroee a wooden her npon which they 
hong, with their feet uppermost they were then beet on 
the aolea of their feet, t^ their toe-nailj dropped ofil 
•They were afterwards beet about the head tfli the 
blood gushed oot at the mouth, noee, and ears they were 
also flogged upon the naked body with bamboo cano, and 
prickly buibea, and, above aO, with some pciaonoua weeds, 
which ware of a moat canatio nainre, and bunt at every 
ioudb. Ihe cruelty of the monster who had ordered aU 
thia, had oo ntriv od bow to tear the mind ns woU os the 
body be freqnentij had a lather and eon tied naked to 
one another ^ the feet and arms, and then flogged till 
the aHn was torn from the fieth ; and he had tho devflUh 
satisfaction to know that every blow must hart; for If 
one escaped the son, his aensib^ty was wounded by the 
knowledge ho twd Uni the blow bad fallen npon bis father 
tho mmit torture was folt by the iatber when be knew that 
every blow that mimed him had laHen upon hJa eon. 

*llie treatment of females ooukl not be dcsoribod — 
dragged forth from the inmost rccosaea of their houses, 
which the roUgion of the countiy bad made to many tanc- 
tuaries, they were axpoeed naked to publto view the 
■rirgins were carried to the Court of Joallcc where they 
might natumlly have looked for protootion but now they 
looked for It in vain for In the face of the JUnlstcrs of 
Justice, In the face of the ipcctAt4Dr8, in the fiu» of tho 
BTin, those lender and modest virgins weto brutally vio 
The only dlflVrcnco b e t we en their treatment and 
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that of their niothei’s ■was, that the formei ■were dis- BOOK VI 
honoured in the face of day, the latter in the gloomy chap n 

recesses of their dimgeon Othei females had the nipples 

of their breasts put in a cleft bamboo, and tom off What 
modesty in all nations most carefully conceals, this mon- 
ster revealed to view, and consumed by slow fires , nay, 
some of the tools of this monster De'vi Smg had, horrid 
to tell ’ carried their unnatural hmtahty so far as to drink 
in the source of generation and life 

“Here Mr Burke dropped his head upon his hands a few 
minutes , hut ha-vmg recovered himself, said, that the 
fathers and husbands of the hapless females were the most 
haimless and mdustnous set of meu Content •with 
scarcely sufficient for the support of nature, they gave 
almost the whole produce of their labour to the Easb India 
Company those hands which had been broken by persons 
under the Company’s authority, pioduced to aU England 
the comforts of then mommg and evenmg tea , foi it was 
■with the rent produced by then industry, that the invest- 
ments weie made for the trade to China, where the tea 
which we use was bought 

> The ■words of the quotation are taken from the short account of the speech 
which is given in the History of the Trial of Warren Hastings, Esq , published 
b\ Debrett The account, though short. Is the best n hich I have been able to 
procure The report to ntuch I Ijavo had access, in the MS of the short-hand 
writer, is exceedingly confused and indistinct Upon this passage, the com- 
piler of the History of the Trial, adds. In a note, “ In this part of his speech, 

Mr Burke’s descriptions were more vivid — more harrowing — and more hor- 
nfle — than human utterance on either fact or fancy, perhaps ever formed 
before The agitation of most people was very apparent — and Mrs Sheridan 
was so overpowered that she fainted 

“ On the subject of the MLuisters of these infernal enormities, he broke out 
with tlie finest animation I 

“ ‘Mj Lords,’ exclaimed Mr Burke, ‘let me for a moment qnitmy dele- 
gated character, and speak enbrcly from my personal feelings and conviction 
I am known to have had much experience in men and manners — in active 
life, and amidst occupations the most vanons ' Trom that experience, I now 
protest — I neter knew a man who was bad, fit for service that was good\ 

There is always some disquaUfj-ing Ingredient, mkxing and spoiling the com- 
pound ' The man seems para?y/fc on that side 1 Uls muscles there have lost 
their very tone and character ! — Thej cannot move 1 In short, the accom- 
plishment of any thing good, is a physical Impossibihtyfor such a man There 
Is decrepitude as well as distortion — he coonn not if he would, is not more 
certain, than he would not. If he could I ' 

“ Shocking as are the facts which Mr Burke related, and which he says he 
finds recorded In the account taken by Mr Paterson, w ho was appomted Com- 
missioner to Inquire Into the circumstances of this dreadful business, and of a 
rebellion which took place m consequence, Mr Burke says, of tho abovo- 
mentioned cruelties our readers must see that Mr Hastings cannot be 
reiponslble for them, imless it shall be proved that he was privy to, and conn- 
toaanced the barbarities M 

Burke’s oratory on this occasion, washable to still more serions censure It 
was a tissue of falsehood In nnj case, the cruelties of Deby Sing, in collect- 
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BOOK YL The next in the conrse of the ti-laT mw a 

cBjkT n. matter of groat importiuioe. Aa soon as Mr Brake hid 


teg hh mrta. wnM mat be d taff rt npcc ttmHwp ; fa- n fom a b* beinl « 


cbcrm ot bCTteg acted vah too sneb MidUi tomJ i I 
teag. Bat, te tect, tUbooith m» cell of rlolcm had bets mnjnl t tt c, 
BOtinug bad oeesmdtofntt^ Bcria*! cngfiTsW' Tba late UenrTbonas 
CcJtiroolc, 'vbo. In ITM kaa baw moa t3SM to ladle, cod u anct cUca 
admirer of HwOrip, m md i ar d to rttmmils btt emn, fbc« viltci to Ui 
telber Ur Pucnoi^ report wac act tamdodoposrrMesca tel CB,ndteeti 

amrtctecd. Soot ep t tnraedgeta aeesMtxna ic e ftii c d -ptri** Dttj 
Sue, be namad erery pieblkA iciwiitca. U iwa^tr hnnbaUa tba Kti n- 
perteil, cal drev *p ha raurt apen DO bntor gracadj fawn the tffir of tba 
OQCDptati dibrored to him U to d-ojs i^i npiit Ur Bats 

baa Mlactod Ur Fctem fcr hk boo. nacTcra {lilt rwpectibto ctBiiBWtt, 
m ail t ii u rfUrrm g ag Oman aT Cnnwn tWitw ifid tetrg ii tj- with dlbgcaca 
uxurmiHel Aarmg iKaf nxertt n , toTtatoptcil teoae jBcttcn, mal that tba 
racolt af tbacr tniacric*, and ch wt^ pbrporl of lir|« bedT- wf t U cm 
tnm c au M Wc pcodaoad oo boOi cidac, mr^ tbe UKTtom In Fitam*i 
repot pocodtem. Kctleai f tha LdC of H T Cotobrxhs, £h b^httm. 
Ttics. B. AcUoc SoektT toLt p.11 At mbK^aait partod, Jna ITM, 
Ur adrvUi^ t tbto dav^ atatca the feet nt tbit ciasi&bHhm, end tt 
U> recnitci codbc ctoo Am luiDta to Ur Batem, wbovba hti, vis to 
hHto pW««>H Wirt tttfi ■aggmrmjfilfbt toaitTTi| ctoTaiTT [Tlnrl c) ttct ha bto 
vobfadf laarviad {ham, cod ip i u F iil eonma that hb mats ihoaM bt* 
bean ttctnrad teu CTsteoca cgatect lUtttofv rarttoiMUsa7 Uatarr ml. 
Mt Bake Laaw Ur PctorKnl eonhi) tag tcAn j poaoblr em ^ 
TarrtaoocotTltfabawnrtiargingllcaitep ab being ten tataa of iga eltlto 
ibutMhadrvwBUbebfTawact taaatofoqaroealcihdaDea. CfertUt^Hta 
Iptfmarvm had baaa e ucj icie d to Berta Bn Ur ratem earlrte IW. tba 
Toar in wbleh tba ertein of DcbrSti^ %«ra InbapoDwltbia^csBiMtcnl 
CTTtal tbr dugwitteg Akitto, be vu dotorcau of rnuBf/tag or rrtrietlBg 
tbs tatawtoton ha bad giren te ha repot. fta tulmlai akmd and 

trrwctod BwrVa. Is crhtal tm Jatiar In tba £tao<' peaarsata, fm hbn. 
te friaod of Ur Peteron. thraub «b«n tba ■HnmnnnWiLwi had beei to* 
l ered. Tba toOer It dated Ttti af April, I m bi tt ba cad tC Ya wri to teftad- 
Ian Ur Fnreroa Boo deriitmtog tat esnarmea te Bwrts*i anutorVTTWt 
wlthoat eftat. tt cbonU aeto Boo Iba tanor (lUr Lai italescnt. Berta 
thus vntea bool Ux weeks alter ha had Bade bto ertbee On tba ertdb 
esd ao ttw tt j of Ur Iklcrasi^ a teui iej cad SdriUT' 1 hara te tha naa* *1 
the ComnMdi af tbU Etefdoa in Ihepnaanra afZarope and baterc tba teak 
wfcl of «n trtboiMb, cren rtronw rapmmtathn of tbe ni.goreTWTBCStcs 
■rtl«fd te Bgafpora, dalag tba aitmtotoBitta cf U llctotagn. Utoarite 
rry chtoca beecaac I do aeC act ter 07011, bet bi tmet ter athen, to tolBr 
tba riniii^iwi of Orest BrUste to Ito dneradited, wtttaoot dotog cU te OT 
power to tetos to pentoh arat tboaa who, throaib nrglgroca, ar after tnicit^ 
flaMe caasra. tnra baes tba naans af olsteadteg tteo Ic b Mt te nputoBa 
ter m tea e ct to totmte 007 aort of nsiiiscoJo wbicb (rods te dcatrar t>e 
cradlt, not aciif of tte tcstlnan7 wUeb Ur riterso* baa coOrcted, hot c *B 
otter milmiT whieb on ha prod orad bcraaficT 00 07 caoptotaa af atTr*** 
Tbow b *a tatdtnix. } itbar Ur rnam baskm fallt7 cf uisitei' 
cod ■npardonabk onOIgracr tejpdTtog torcog aofjteta of forr aptta » 
aeewtteg bb cfBca of co raarirtoto cr. or tbera hes tees mcKt ibocJUor 0° 
ca siup t arena cf cocobtrslta cad eeOa*n t abet 1701107. sod to ott^ 
fjwth. Oia ar tba other of tbe^ t awaa thae nnut ba Artnbaed to t 
tte tect, aad tba paisl » drienstead, anaf ba acted arao. 1 esa oa hQri 
. y— kitlibb*'ite« aor daea It daprod wpoa »7 »*n*to ate or n7c«ttaa- 
»rra to tnrflaBient. Tha meaatog af ihb laatnesteabi rwa saUtoTtoffW. 
bntH h rrVtaUjdealrijedtoterrfatnt^ t tecgb ccp aehattoaatoi ^ ft^ 
ertfUlmter car troth noteranraUe to Berta pmrwsea. A toJtecim^ 
which thi arator ksm to ttear sattter hi hers nnUkted. Th^ 

..T crtmtoiBrT noc ceOiaton te Ua enroM tarr* repot, cr U h“ 
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firuslied lus opening speecli, Mr For stood up, and ex- TOOK VI. 
plained to tlie Court the order of proceeding which, it was chap n 
the intention of the managers for the prosecution to adopt 

They proposed that one of the articles of impeachment 
only should be taken under consideration at one time that 
the speakers and the evidence, both for the prosecution 
and for the defence, should, in the usual manner, be heard 
on that individual article , that the sentence of the court 
should then he pronounced , and that the several charges 
should thus be treated, and thus disjiosed of, one aftei 
another, to the end 

The counsel foi Mr Hastmgs, three bamsteis, Mr Law, 

Mr Plomer, and ]\Ir Dallas, were asked by the Lords, if 
they agreed to the proposed course of procedure Upon 
their declaration, that they desired the mattei of accusa- 
tion upon aU the articles to be exhibited first, after \\ hich 
they would deliver all the matter of defence upon them all, 
when, lastly, the Court might decide upon them all, the 
parties were ordered to produce what they could urge, in 
support of theu respective demands 

Mr Fox maintamed, that the weight of evidence was 
best appropnated when fresh in the memory , that dis- 
tmctness and clearness, notwithstandmg the complexity of 
the subject, and facihty of conception, notwithstanding its 
vastness, might, accordmg to the method lecommended by 
the managers, be to a considerable degree attained , 
whereas, according to the mode of procedure for which the 
lawyers contended, evidence would be decided on after it 
was foigotten, and such an accumulation of matter would 
be offered all at once to the mmd, as no mmd, without 
takmg it piecemeal, was competent to manage 

The three learned gentlemen, as the lawyers are called, 
spoke, one after another, very earnestly, and at consider- 
able length Ml Law was first, and most vehement He 
proceeded to animadvert upon the stiong language of con- 
demnation which had been employed by Mr Burke , and 
was repioached for the very offence of which he com- 


retractation , although, upon Mr Colehrooke’s testimonv, it appears that 
there ivcre the same errors in Sir Paterson’s proceedings irhich luarived 
ever} step of Burke’s , a prejudiced disposition to listen alone to ex parte 
evidence, and an imprudent readiness to credit the exaggerated language of 
complahit — ^W 
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BOOK TL plained. Ho olhided to tlia reiy opprobnott* language 
oup n. Trith irhich a greot state pnsonsr had been treotod bj a 
' ' hot headed la^wyar of former times, and said, *thl 8 de- 

1788. fendant has been loaded with texma of such culotany and 
reproach, which alooe tha days of Sir Walter Halmgh were 
never used at the bar of thia House.”' ilr Fox inter 
mpted him, and eaid, that, vested with a great trust t^the 
House of Commona, he coold not sit and hear suoh lan- 
guage apphed to an accusation which that House, in the 
prosecution of high emnee, had earned to the bar of the 
competent court. 

In opposition to tbo order of proceeding, reoommended 
bj the martagers, the aUegatiema urged I 7 the lawyers 
wero that such an order was oontiaiy to ancient nsage ; 
that the oases oSered by the managers as precedents did 
not apply and in fact there was no precedent that the 
mode proposed was oontraij to the modes of procedure at 
oommon law and that it was diaadTantageous to the de* 
femdant. 5Ir law and Ur Dallas spedfled ooe dlsdran* 
toga, That ;in giving their answer upon ooe charge, thev 
rni]T fat be compelled to disclose to their adversary the de- 
fence which they meant to employ upon others. *My 
Lords," said Ur Low “we are to ocaue fonTtud, on the 
first article!, to atate our caae, and to produce sU the 
evidenoc, and ell tbo defence, we are to make on nineteen 
others 1 la it just T la It reaaouable t la it what would 
be admitted in any court of justice I On the first articki 
wo ore immediately put under the necessity to our 

dofance the crosa-eiiunlnatiou of the proaecutor imme- 
diately attaobee on those witnesses they extract fittm 
them periiape some evldooce shlch may make it lea ne- 
cessary to on thar part, auoh evidenoo as they want. 
Is that right It was further urged by ilr Ballai, tha 
as tbo charges had a close connexion, the evidence which 
applied to one, would sometimes be noce aaa ry for another 
whnico ropolfWon and delay 

Tbo Loa^ withdrew to their own chamber to deliberate 
and adjourned the Court to the ££nJ. The Lord Chan- 
oollor Tliariow opened the question, in the chamber of the 
Lords, by atrongly rccofumeuding, In a speech of coed Jer 
I Bbcrt^aad RT^ US tn (b* vrtter 1 U»b. 
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{^blo length, the order of proceeding contended for by tho BOOK YI. 
lawyers and bis xiropositiou was adopted Tinthout n dm- ciiAr ii 

Sion The business of the Court on tho 22nd was opened : 

by the Lord Chancellor, iiroclaiming, “Gentlemen, I have 
in chaise to inform you, that you are to produce all } our 
evidence, in support of the prosecution, before hli, Hastings 
IS called upon for his defence ” 

The histonan, who is not bound by tho opinion, oithoi 
of tho Judges, or of the prosecutors, is called upon to try 
if he can discover the decision which is pronounced by 
reason upon the facts of the case 
It wiU not, surely, admit of dispute, that a question will 
be decided most correctly, when all the evidence v hich 
bears upon it is most fully i>rescnt po tho memorj*, and every 
paiti of it receives its due portion of legard. As little will 
it admit of dispute, that two things contribute to that just 
appieciation of evidence, namely, recent delncry, and free- 
dom from the multure both of other evidence not bearing 
upon tho point, and of other questions distracting tho at- 
tention The truth of every affirmation la best seen, when 
the mind, as exempt as possible from every thought, 
applies the proof immediately to the pomt which is m dis- 
pute confronts the affirmative with the negative evi- 
dence , adjusts the balance, and decides There cannot 
be a question, that for the purpose of ascertammg the 
truth, of estimatmg the evidence correctly, and amvmgat 
a decision conformable to the facts, as they took place, tho 
course recommended by the managers was the proper 
course As little can it be doubted, that for tho purposes 
of lawyer-craft ; for all the advantages to be gamed by the 
suppression of evidence, by the loss of it from the me- 
mory, by throwmg the Judges mto a state of confusion 
and perplexity, when the mmd becomes passive, and allows 
itself to be led by the adviser who seems most confident m 
bis own opimon , the course successfully contended for by 
the lawyers, was infinitely the best The course recom- 
mended by the managers, was most favourable to an inno- 
cent defendant, to the man for whose advantage it is that 
truth should be correctly ascertamed The course success- 
fully contended for by the lawyers was most favourable to 
a gudty defendant, to the man for whose advantage it iq^ 
that the trut^ should not be correctly ascertamed. 

' VOL.V G ^ 
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BOOS YL If tncA is the end, ve hAve, then, utlrod >t a decUion. 
our n. To this retfloning and ifa oonohuioci, there hi not, in the 
— - hjomnguei of the lawyeri, % tittle oppoeod. On tlm, the 
only qneation at iwoe, they irtcro aflent and diverted the 
attention to other objoota. They did not inquire whether 
the path pointed ont was that which led to the disoorery 
of tmth, bot whether the Lords, or the lawyers, been 
aooQfliomed to tread in that path befota. We ahall now 
however dedde, that whenever the path whioh leads to 
truth is disoovered, It is no longer the question who hit 
net walked in It before bat who ■Vi*n beat walk in it for 
the future. When the path whioh leads to troth la <&- 
covered. It ia a wretched soUoltade, which endeaToan to 
find oot that oor predeoeaaoza him not walked in it, in 
order that we may follow their unhappy example^ insb^ 
of prooeedlng in the direction whioh reason paints out ts 
the only one that is good. As for the practice of the 
lawyers’ oourti, if that was ascertained to lead in a direO' 
tion not the moat favourable to the disooreiy of truth 
there was no obligation on the Lords to follow it 
After tht", the lawyers had two aHegationa, and no men. 
•niape was Ur Iaw*a oomplaint, t^ they wwdd 
obliged, on one charge^ to dlnoloee the grounds of their 
defence ou alL This is a complaint, st being obliged to 
contcOxite to the d is o o r e ry of truth. It is a demand, that 
a door ahould be left open to lawyer-craft, for the purposa 
of defeating the disoorery of truth. No dIiadTaDtsg*» 
but that wHoh the disdosoro of truth inferred, could Umt 
arise to the defendant. Hie neces rity of producing ari- 
denoe would be equal to both parties. If the defendant 
were obliged, in answering one ohargo, to disclose the 
grounds of his defenoa on others, the loouserB would be 
equally obliged to d isc l o s e the grounds of their soousation. 
The party who by this course would gain, is the party to 
whom the truth would be favourabie ; the porty who 
would V»e, tbe party to whom the truth would be nosicui. 
According to the cotnwo of Iho lawyers, the advantage and 
diflcdvsntage change thdr sides. 

of all, ■weDoUcotho allegation of Mr Dallas, that as 
several of the artldes of charge wero closely eocnected, it 
would be necesaaiy to repeat a port of the evidence. Tbb 
iitruej andaofarasitgoesaTilidobfectloii. Batinitly 




ms TOTtv or i^KiTTRir ISDIA. 


BOOK TL *Disseshi3t. Btcinso tcb tc^J ft to be prirarDy 
cjtir u. ea sea tal to tbe doa admimstiatioa of jraiice, tbi. tirr 
■ — c^entojoJ^AareafhSyiiexr and dutinei incr^if-r 

of everrpar* cf tbe qoe*ti<ooairhidithej’*reiiltiiei.«lT 

to decide and m a cxoso of so^ rtagnftude, extent, dl 
reruij bm tbe p r eaea -. 'ffbere teas ft jomed cm acts dens 
at tTTTT<^ Msi phcea ao dfttaat, aad 'vitli lebticm to per 
sacs *0 diSereat, C3 irell ca oa amM ao ductiminated fita 
eadi other bvtbarnitBreaadtQdmcr ire coeodre tiii 
rsef tnociedjv eosDo^ bat icith extreae diffical*j be ob- 
tamed irftiosi a aepaia^ ccasaieiatioa of the aereral 
artidea ciHhited. 

“Sod- Eecaaaa ire caaiwi^ mth equal £idli*T aonscr 
gfd eonSdttce, cpplf and com p art tie mdeiee cifJsfre^ 

■nd T-yfr^ ^«p» ctTK - ar^ JTT^enta trr^^ Vj ibw pTOaeCl- 

ca Goe *sia and the drfrMaa oa the other if tie 
ahole chir^ be zsade coe csose, as if the aerexal arhdf* 
be hemd n the ca^xcre c/’sepora e esses. 

*ard.Becanvr,adtaitt3Sgittobeadearaadadg>OTri<d5ol 
|ciBefp.« of justice, tha« the drfciisa* tsasu^ a ed^asl 
aeecastiQa shnM be a. Ebei'i to xsahs hu deffare ia Rch 
foem a^d rsacaer ex he ahaP dees to hft ad n a t age 
■are are opjdoa, Ihx- aodi p'xacp.e ft only tree ao fir 
forth as the ose cad opcatKa thereof x» te c 
teaded to d^tdl tie ends o/j^isCtct, of to ervaU cfr^ro5» 
aad ddjj* c^rdiau to o dirta d^rai tierref aad, be* 
«U33 we are of oprajca, thn thep-opoaftfoarsadebytie 
lascages of the Hoaxe of Oncr.raosa, if It beea cgto l 

to, wcoil cot bare dfpn red tie i*^i^j?»-t ^ t?-T^ pr caee3- 
toa, of the fair aad aUowahle brseS of acch priac^i* 
in ita tine sense brirTmch aa ft tended only to 
oblige hfca to app*y hft defence ipecaDr and datmctly to 
each of the dr^prt and separate arfaiirft of the !:>- 
peachiaeal, m £-* oaJy code tn rirf tie rayvctjft 
fsmtr of&c ^ysrpt ovf of tXo dc^eaa eoa le oenraidf 
conpand and ddata’icJ, or erea trlsixcd tn t,t o*- 
aoTj no* to EsH cr re etia ni bga in the f-rn anl 
TT.<mH>r of ai:'ati n ct . 2 g ; espjftaij or estailfthicg H» 
defence. 

Ucac^t, in the case of the Eirl of MsdXeecz> 
andthi- of thcEiH cf SlraSrd, and other casta cf crch 
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less magnitude, extent and vanety, than the present, this BOOK VI 
House has directed the proceedings to be according to chap n 
the mode now proposed by the managers on the part of — - — r 
the Commons 1788 

“6th Because, even if no precedent had existed, yet 
from the new and distmguishmg circumstances of the 
present case, it would have been the duty of this House 
to adopt the only mode of proceeding, which, founded 
on simphcity, can enmre perspicuity, and prevent con- 
fusion 

“ 6th- Because we conceive, that the acceptmg the pro- 
posal made by -the Managers would have been no less 
consonant to good policy than to substantial justice, smce 
by possessmgthe achioioledged right of preferring their 
articles as so many successive Impeachments, the Commons 
have an undoubted power of compelling this Souse in 
Juture virtually to adopt that mode which they noio recom- 
mend and if they should ever be driven to stand on this 
extreme right, jealousies must unavoidably ensue between 
the two Houses, whoso harmony is the vital prmciple of 
national piospenty , pubhc justice must be delayed, if 
not defeated the innocent might be harassed, and the 
guilty might escape 

“ 7th- Because many of the reasons upon which a dif- 
ferent mode of conductmg their .prosecution has been im- 
posed upon the Commons, as alleged m the debate upon 
this subject, appear to us of a still more dangerous and 
alarmmg tendency than the measure itself forasmuch as 
we cannot hear hut with the utmost astonishment and appre- 
hension, that this Supreme Court of Judicature is to be 
concluded by the instituted miles of the practice of inferior 
Courts, and that the law of Parliament, which we ;have 
ever considered as recognised and reverenced by all who 
respected and understood the laws and the constitution 
of this coimtry, has neither form, authority, nor even exist- 
ence, a doctnne which we conceive to strike directly at the 
root of all parliamentary proceeding by impeachment, and 
to be equally destructive of established jights of the 
Commons, and of the cnmmal jurisdiction of the Peers, 
and consequently to -tend to the degradation of both 
Houses of Parh^nent, to dimmish the vigour of j)ubhc 
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For the let, Snd, ajxl 7th TCMcma, IfATfiiHnnnL 

f TowaHHEiD, 
EABCOtTEI, 
liEiaZHEEE." 

After 'withdrawing for a few mlnates to delibeitie^ the 
nunigeta for the Commons enbinitted to the decision of 
of the Lords, and proceeded to the inmsiigatioQ upon the 
flrvt of the ohsrgea that relating to the ocndtiot of the 
defendant toward the Hija of Benaree, Oheyte Sing. Hr 
Fox addroMod the Ooort as acooser and Mr. Grej fbUowvd 
him the eaooeedtng daj This was the eighth da^ 
tnil and time was consumed in heanng eTidenoe» with 
dispertes raised about its admiadon or exohxalan, from that 
tm the 13th, when Mr Anstsnther srmimed up and oos 
msnted npon the matter addooed Of the ^denet^ c 
the ohaorratians bj- whldi it was attended, both for tt 
aooosation and the dofenoc^ as it is hoped that the pn 
ceding DvrotiTe has alreodj eommnnicsted a lOst oonce| 
tion of the laoti, a repe titi on Tronld be attended with hi 
tie advantage and the incidents whldi the coorae c 
the proceedings was affected will appear in most parts o 
the trial, to lodade nearlj the whole of what the fhrtbe 
eloddatlon of this memorable tranaaoUon requires. 

On the 29th of February which ■was the eleventh daj 
of the trial, Mr Tt<'nn, a witness professing forgetfoln^ 
or ipeaUng indetermlnatel/ on a point on which he sp 
poared to the manager* to hare spoken moro detenni 
natelj when previously examined before the IJcmse c 
Commons, was Interrogated as to the tenor of bis eri 
dcnce on that preceding oersiion, The bamstei^ & 
counsol for the defendant, had cavilled several times befon 
at the qacstkms of the accusers. Theynowmadesregolu 
stand. 

Mr Iaw, and Mr Homer argued, that a party ahooU 
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not be allowed to put any questions tending to lessen tbe BOOK VI. 
credit of his own witness. Their reasons were, that such chap n. 
a proceeding was not allowed in the courts of law; that if ' ' 
the party beheved his witness unworthy of credit, he acted 
fraudulently, in proposing to take the benefit of his evi- 
dence, if favourable , to destroy his credit, if the reverse ; 
and that such an inquisition is a hardship to the man 
upon whom it is imposed 

The managers for the Commons contended, that such 
a question as they had put was conformable to the prac- 
tice both of the courts of law, and of the high court of 
paihament , as appeared by the tnal of Lord Lovat, by 
the permission given to put leading questions to a leluc- 
tant witness, and the practice in the courts of law of ques- 
tiomng a witness as to any deposition he may have made 
on the same subject in a court of eqmty that most of 
the witnesses, who could be summoned upon this trial 
were persons whose prejudices, whose mterests, whose 
feehngs, were all enhsted on the side of the defendant ; 
and who would not, if they could help it, tell any thing to 
his prejudice and that hence, m all cases similar to this 
the privilege for which they contended was essential to 
justice * 

It IS evident from former reasomngs, that the first and 
prmcipal plea of the lawyers is altogether foreign to the 
question, and deserves not a moment’s regard A contrary 
practice was universal m the coui'ts of law What then ? 

The question of the wise man is, not what zs done in the 
couits of law, but what ought to be done 

Witnesses would suffer by sustaimng the proposed m- 
quisition But surely mquisition is not a worse thmg, 
performed by one, th^ performed by another party In- 
quisition IS performed upon eveiy witness by the cross- 
examination But if mquisitioii is to be performed, what 
objection is there to giving truth the benefit of it 1 Why 
confine it to one of the parties ? 

We now come to that plea of theirs which alone has 
any obscurity m it A party ought not to bring a wit- 
ness, whose testimony is unworthy of trust To this two 

* lUnntcs of the Trial of Warren Hastings, MS The reader may, however, 
the printed Historj , nt supra, •which dltfera in nothing material finm 
the original document in my hands. 
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book TL ih fag B are to be glren in lusTBr. Firat, he may hrinj 
caup n. a TTitneBi, not lounrnig that ho u umnathy of trufL 

Secondly he hdng a -w itn e aa , tnowmg that lie iiTaiy 

■TTBS- imperfeotly "wortl^ of tnat, booanse ho has none that k 
bettor. 

If a jKrtjhdngi awitnesa, expecting that he Till ipeth 
the troth, hot finds thwt he irttora fslsehood, he is wfih* 
oat reaoorce, tmleea he Is permitted to ihcnr that That Is 
Tittered is fideehood, or at any rate deotitote of Bome of 
the regoMte a eooriU ae for truth. tJpcm these tenn% s 
man need only be admitted a w i t p eas, to dafat, when he 
pleases, the caoso of jnstica. This is to shot op one of 
the dooTB to the disooTOiy of troth andwhatorermjodi’ 
catnre shats up any of the doors to the disooTB i y of troth, 
by the same operatian opens a door to the entrance of 
i^qoHy Let -as inquire what danger on arise from the 
pnrilego to which the lawyers object. If the testimony 
is reshy tme, to aorotinlxe is the way to confirm, not 
wtsaken h. If the nredflnB^ of the witneai is good, the 
more eomplfftely it is explored, the more eertainly will Its 
' goodneas appear the most unfaTocrable auppcaJ- 

tion f that a party hratgs a witness, expecting mendacaty 
and, finding tinth, endearonrs to impah his oredrL This 
is a pocsible esse let oa see what happena AH that s 
par^ can do to weahen the credit of a witnee, ia to pohit 
out fseta whloh ehow ’hirn -to be capable of mendacity 
The credibility of a wltaeae is either strong or Tcah. If 
strong the attempts of • party who standi in Iherelstico 
of a Bommoning party to detract from it, can hardly errr 
hare any other eflect than to eon firm h, aiKl cast sn^ddon 
anhisown deiigna. If weal, he enn only show the troth, 
which ought abritya to be ahown and if It appears, that 
he hreoght a witnon, known to be mendadoai, whose 
character he dlsdoses only when he speaks the troth, In 
thrs case too he affords pr e s ump tion agslnst hhnselfi Htcd 
when a witness, who has a character for mendadty speaks 
the troth, it }s fit that his character ahoold be made 
>Twvn to the judge. It la not enoogh that one of the 
I partiea happens to know the eonfonnity between the te^ 
timooy and the facta. The aailafacilon of the puUie it cf 
more mpcrtance thajt that of as iodlridoal ; and for the 
ntiafrctlon of the pablic, it ia nece aasi r that sD thortqoi' 
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■Bite securities for tlie discoTery of truth should have been BOOK VI. 
employed chap ii. 

It yery often happens, "that "the only -witness -to be had — ^ 

IS a Tnendaoious and reluctant -witness , a partner, for 
instance, m the cnme Justice may yet have some chance, 
if "the party -whose interest it is that the "truth should be 
discovered is allo-wed the use of all the most efl&cient 
instruments of extraction But if his -witness declares, for 
example, that he does not recollect, and the party is not 
allowed to adduce e-vidence to show that it is impossible 
he should not recollect, a -witness of such a descnption has 
a licence put mto his hand to defeat the ends of justice 
It 23 thus abundantly e-vudent that the honest smtor has 
often the greatest possible occasion for-the power of discre- 
diting his o-wn "Witness, and must be defeated of his nghts 
if deprived of it Let us see what possible e-vul a dishonest 
■smtor can effect by bemg possessed of it He -wishes, for 
example, -to prove the existence of a fact which nevei had 
existence , and he brmgs a man whom he expects to swear 
to it, but who disappomts him Here it is plam that to 
discredit his -witness does no harm , the false fact remams 
improved Let us suppose that he brmgs, to disprove an 
■actual fact, a "Witness who disappomts him In this case 
he-gams as httle by discreditmg his -witness , the true fact 
IS not m the least by that means dispro-ved But these 
two aredhe only possible sets of cases, to which for a frau- 
dulent purpose e-ndence can be adduced. It appears then, 
we may almost say, demonstratively, that the power of 
discreditmg Ins o-wn -witness may very often mdeed be of 
the utmost importance to the honest suitor, can nevei, or 
slmo^t never, be of any "use to the dishonest one It is a 
po-wer, therefore, essential to the ends of justice * 

The Lords, however, m conformity -with the "wishes of 
the lawyers, and "with a grand lawyer at their head, havmg 
adjourned to their own chamber for the purpose of deh- 
'beration, opened the busmess, the day on which "the court 
-was next con-vened, by informing the managers for the 
Commons, that it was not allowed them to put the ques- 

* For a specimen of Just Ideas on this, and other parts of the subject of 
> evidence, see tin nuflnished tvorlt, entitl^ “-Bationale of Evidence, bj- J 
Bentham, Esq ” For a complete elncldatioji, the public must wait for that 
more volnmmons -production, which he announced as nearly-prepared, so 
long ago as in the first edition of the Letters to Lord Gren-ville on Scotch Ee- 
fonn 
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DOOK VL tkm whicli thtfj had last propoaed. *nit manageis for 
aur a. the Oommona,” eaj the printed IGnirte* of ETidenc^ 
• rttpieated lea re to irithdrarr for a whfle.— Ihe maiiagera 
foj. tiig Common*, being retoned, eaid it wia with the 
greatest concem the 7 Informed tlie Hooaa, ibat it wu im 
possible for them to aoqoiesoe in the deoiaiaii of the 
Iloaso. That thoj felt it eo important, not onlj to the 
prcaent question, but to the whole of the trial, that they 
sboold hold thcmaelres boond to go bu^ to tbe House 
Oommotts, who sent them thither to tube inatnictlcms 
horn them how to proceed — if they did sot fecQ it neoesaiy 
to proceed with ngoor despatch, which might mabe 
them, for the present, ware their opinion upon the eubjecit, 
but under a protest the roost strong, that they had a 
right to put the question proposed, and that if they should 
tbinb a nmikr question necessary to be put in the ootuse 
of the future proceedlngi^ th^ would propose it for the 
more deliberate Judgment of the Hooso.'* ' 

On the lOih day of April, and thirteenth of the trial, the 
eridenoo for the xrroaecatian, oo the first article of impeach* 
most, wu closed. On the following day it wu Eumined up 
by^ Anstmthor I and this port of the trial wu camluded 
Of acme chMrrathxua which Mr Burbe requested permia* 
aioc to adduce, oo a peoulUr feature of the oridrace, to 
which the nature of the eircTuoaUnocs compelled the 
comptalnanta in thii case to resort. It had been already 
remarked that of the witnesses who would bo called up on. 
this prosecution, the greater pert from powerful oaoses 
would be fiTourable to the drfeodant. It wu now re- 
marbed that they would be leuknt to the Crimea. “It 
wu to be reoalleoteJ, that some of those men who 
been colled to the b^ of the court, had been the instra 
menla of that tyranny which wu now arraigned. Thoee 
who were deputed to oppress were to bo heard with caa 
tlon when they spoke of tbe measure of the oppresaioa. 
It was easy to bo seen that those who bad Inflict^ tbe In* 
JuiUee would not nse harshest terms when epeaking of Its 
measure and rate."* 

On the J ath day of April, and the fourteenth of tho trial 
■*»«*« et He IrUtars Ukra n n* TrtU *1 Wwm Uwtlsji, tn 



the proceedings 'were ojiened on the second article of the BOOK VI 
accusation , oi that, relating to the Begums of Oude. [Mr chap ii 
Adam, m a speech of great length, exhibited a view of tho » ■ - '• 

allegations. On tho followmg day, ^Ir Pelham commented 
on tho answer of ^Ir Hastings, and evidence began to bo 
heard. 

That extreme want of recollection, professed by ^Ir. 
Lliddleton, aud tho embarrassment and confusion of Ins 
statements, having dra^vn down certain stncturcs from 
hlr Shendon, “I must take tho liberty,” said Jlr Law 
the counsel, “ of req^uesting, that tho Honourable I^Ianager 
will not make comments on tho evidence of tho vutness, 
in tho presence of the witness It will tend to increase 
tho confusion of a witness who is at all confused, and 
affect the confidence of tho most confident, — I shall, there- 
fore, hope tho Honourable Llanager amII, from humamty 
and decorum, attend to it I am sure I do not mention it 
out of disrespect to him ” * This passage is adduced to 
show the opinion of a person, of great eminence m the law, 
on a matter of some importance — tho browheating of a 
ivitness 

The courts in which, by tho usual steps, ho rose to pre- 
side, are justly designated, as, of all the places set apart 
foi the admmistiation of justice, those m which tho rule of 
humanity aud decorum, here set up by the advocate, is the 
most grossly and habitually violated The advantage 
taken of the embarrassment of a witness, who really ap- 
pears desirous to conceal or contradict tho truth, is not of 
course the practice which it is meant to condemn What 
excites the disgust and indignation of every honest specta- 
tor, from every quarter of the globe, is the attempt so 
often made, and so often made successfully, to throw an 
honest witness into confusion and embarrassment, for the 
sake of destioymg the weight of his testimony, and defeat- 
ing the cause of ti uth , the torture unnecessarily and wan- 
tonly inflicted upon the feelmgs of an mdividual, to show 
off a hirehng lawyer, and prove to the attorneys his power 
of doing mischief 

Llr Middleton availed himself to an extraordmary extent 
of the rule, a rule upheld by the Lords , that a witness 

* llinntcs of the Trial of Warren JIastincs, Esq 313 of the short-hand 
TiTltcr, twentieth da} 
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BOOK Tcfine to «i»Ter % q itM tl on, -wtldi tended to oi- 

auT Tx. jointte Thi* ia s Thioh if tlnerei, robbenv 

— — TOd miml orer^ ■were ^tho raaisiB of law cme would not be 
iJfcS. eurprifed at finding in loroe and npote. That the potaon- 
ages bj^ whom H was wiihed the diacorerj of 

gtult, it la not eaay to belioro for ao fir ta it opcratea, tho 
impuidty of the enndnalia aeonred. 

On the 80th daj t/ thrr^'irst of tho trial, the 
orldenco for the pronecution oo the eubject of the Beguina 
ma dcaed and, on the /oSowiDg; Ur Bheridan began to 
preaeut the xiew of rt which he wiahod to imprint upon 
the fnirw^i of the }odgea. Focr dojs were oocnpled in the 
delhwrj of the spee^ aT >d thia peri of the bnaincm waa 
cgpcladed on the 18th of Jane, when the Lorda odjounted 
to the fist Tuesday in the next aeaaiaii of parhament 
Before the time which was dextined for re attemhliog 
the parimncct, tho erent oocutrtd of the siental derange* 
znetrt of the King. Thia delated tho rea nm ptio n of pro* 
ceodloga till the 21at of April, 1769 On that daj the 
thirtj'Oizth da^ of tbo trial, the article of impeochiDent 
reUtbg to the receipt of preaenta, was opened bj Ur 
Bccrke. The iniarstadiate ^clea were omitted, parti/ aa 
inrolred in the queation reapecting the Begomi of Oude^ 
end parti/ for the aroidanco of dek/ of arhich complaints 
■were now indoxtriooal/ inbed and diiI>enKd> 

Xlaring atated in 1^ apeeoh tboeo facts, the first in- 
fbnnatioo of which was derired from tbe NaQCDcntr 
the manager declared that, ■ if the c<»nsel for the dofen- 
dast abookl be so iojudioious aa to bring forward the coo- 
Ticlioo of the Kaja, for the pt upoee of deatra/ing tho oSeot 
of three charges, he would open that acene blood to 
thdr Lordihipa rlew and ahow that 2Xr Ilastinga h«d 
mnrdered htmcomar 1^ the henHf of Sir dijah Iiopo/* 
E3x da/a aftenrardi^that la on the 27th of April, when tho 
manager had ipokeo for two da/a, Major 8coU prtaentod 
to the Uonae of Commona a petition from Ur Haatlnga, 
co mp laining that Ue. Corks had adduced agalnat him a 
Tarict/ of aecusallons extraneous to the chargee found by 
that Ueuao t and eepediUj had aecnsed hi™ of haring 
xnnrdered himcomar by the of Srdjah Jmpey 

Upon the aubject of UUs petiUon eereral debates ensued. 
It was first dbiparted, whether tbe poUUon should be 



i6ceived Tho managers contending, that the motion was BOOK TI 
irregular and unprecedented , that if every expression not chat ii 
agreeable to tho feohngs of the party accused, wore impro- — — — 
per m a criminal prosecution, it would he necessaiy for 
criminal piosecutious to cease , that a practice of petition- 
ing against the accuser would regularly convert him into a 
species of defendant, and, by creating a diversion, defeat 
the prosecution of crimes , that if the prosecutor miscon- 
duct himself m his function, it is for the tnbunal before 
which he offends to animadvert upon his conduct , that 
the Commons might undoubtedly change their managers 
if espeneuce had proved them to be unfit for their office , 
that if the Commons, however, did not mean to withdraw 
their trust, it would bo mconsistent, by any disci editing 
procedure, to weaken the hands of those who, contendmg 
with an adversary so numerously surrounded, so potently 
supported, and whoso dehnquencies, by distance of place, 
distance of tune, comiilexity of matter, and difficulties of 
innumerable sorts by which the production of evidence was 
loaded, weie to so extraordinary a degree covered fiom de- 
tection, had need of support, not of debihtatiou , and who 
required additional strength to enable them to remove the 
obstacles which separated the evidence from the facts 

The minister, and with him the mimstenal part of the 
House, observing that the Commons had given to then 
conductors limited powers, and that, if those conductois 
exceeded the bounds withm which it was mteuded to con- 
fine them, it belonged to the Commons, not the Lords, to 
impose the due restraint, earned the vote that the petition 
ought to be received 

It was agreed, that the subject of the petition should 
undergo dehberation on the 30th of the month, and that 
in the mean tune the Lords should be requested, by a 
message, to suspend proceedings on the tnai 

On the 30th, instead of proceeding to appomted deh- 
beration, the House, on a suggestion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, anxious, he said^ to preserve the regulanty 
of the proceedings of -^e House, communicated to the 
member whose conduct was charged (though everybody 
had seen hun present act every thing which had passed), a 
formal notice, that a petition had been received^ and that 
the House would take it mto cousideration on a day that 
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OOK. VI On Oie 4th o£ ila 7 the Committee reported thet e prv 
csAr II. oedent exeotlj m point not to be fonnd. A question 

— . then ns whether the examination of the Bhort> 

1"®. writer shoold rrr^A io the whde of the epeeoh, or 

BO mnoh of H onlj aa was the subject of oomplsiDt. The 
managers eontended for the whole. He. Htt spared not 
upon tliiiTn either earcasms or imputatjema. The question, 
urged to a diTislcHi, went of conrse with the minister 
The words being p r o re t^ which Ifr. Burke had begun 
with confeaing, It was mored, * That no direotion, or 
onthoritj was given bj this House, to bnng as a charge 
against Mr or to impute to hfm, tbw ooadoni- 

n^on and oxeaitioD of Htmeomaz. Hr. Htt described 
the motion, ea a neoessaij atonement which the ^uae 
owed to Hr TTwjrfangw for charging him with murder at 
the Bomo fernyi dlsdaiming all intenticin of ti i mw l rt g hlamo 
on the managers. Hr Fox had not much objeotian to the 
motion, os it unpUod no censure cm Hr nor re- 

strained him in futuro from adducing the fimts but he 
threw oat Inalnuationa sgainst the minister as having 
UeCed his professloiia of fidmess and importlahtj ; and 
contended that H was taeonaijt ent with the honour and 
justice of the House to lesre men to strog^ with a dutj 
whom Ihejr found unequal to its discharge in 

I BOV lug a crime, it was easeotial to the ends of justice to 
bo allowed to a^uce ev er/ relevant loot that it was no 
matter whether the £aot was innocent or criminal j and 
that io courts of low themselves, it was a rule to admit 
cue enms as evidence to p rove another a greater mime 
as evidence of a lees t murder ior example, as proof of a 
frauii 

Mr Shendan r eprese n ted that he had used the same 
words a year bdore, when no notice wu token, of thom 
that Hr Uastlrrgi was familmr with the imputation of 
caovmg tbs death of hancomar for in his defence ho hsd 
noticed it, and repeHod It by deniaL "iTith regard to the 
troth of the aHegallon, he called upon 2lr HU to rise and 
nr If he dared, that huncomsr if he had not accused Hr 
OsstiDg^ would hsre died the desth to whkh he was 
exposed, ^or was this all Both he and Hr. Fox do- 
dared, that if they hid occaaSon in the eouisoof the trial 
to speak again of the death of I^uncoinsr they would 
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^peak of it in terms exactly the same with those which BOOK VI 
Ml Burke had employed chap h 

Ml Pitt said, “ he disregaided the insmuations against 

himself, but he and his friends should be watchful ovei 
the conduct of the manageis, and take caie they trans- 
gressed not the dnections of the House ” 

Mr Fox replied, “that no tyiantever behaved in araoie 
baibaious manner ovei those whom he governed, noi with 
more treacheiy and fraud that the piivileges of the 
Commons were nevei more mvaded, or endangeied, within 
this century , nay, he would say within the last, than they 
had been within these few days ” 

In consequence of this altercation, the ministerial paity 
proposed tomcrease the aspeiity of the motion, by adding, 
that the words, “ he murdered him by the hands of Sii 
Ehjah Impey,” ought not to have been spoken Blr Fox, 
after mveighmg agamst the absui dity of condemning and 
not changmg the manageis, proposed the following amend- 
ment “ Notwithstandmg in a former year no notice was 
taken of the words spoken by another manager to the 
same effect , and that Mi Hastmgs m his defence had 
•considered them as a charge, and given it a reply” Upon 
his intimatmg very plainly his behef, ,that the mimstenal 
paity, after findmg it convenient to vote for the impeach- 
ment, were now at work to defeat it of its end, and 
thiough the medium of a courtly censme, meanly to con- 
vey sentiments which they were afraid or ashamed to 
avow. Colonel Phipps lose to ordei, descnbmg the woids 
which had been uttered, as woids not fit foi that assembly, 
and which would not be toleiated m any other place This 
bemg treated by IMi Francis as an mdecent menace, and 
receiving a severe reply from Mi Fox, sti angers, that is 
the pubhc, as if somethmg weie about to occur which it 
was not good the pubhc should know, were turned out. 

Upon then admission, aftei an hour’s exclusion, Mr 
Ftt was lepeatmg his foimer arguments , to which, aftei 
Mr Fox had made a reply, the House called impatiently 
for the question. Mr Fox’s amendment was negatived 
without a division,! and the original motion with its 

Tlicro can bo no doubt of the propnety of the decision The accusation 
■was of too serious a nature to be thro\rn out at random, merely to create a 
prejudice against the accused, iu the minds of those uho nere sitting iff 

YOL.V. H 
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book TI. tmeodment passed bj » mujority of 1S3 to liity-sU. 
tair n. Tht* irna fbUffired by a motion for • rote of thank* to tbo 
■ — . — iQiing«r» bnt that snt* treated as prematore, and re- 
alated by a vote for the preTioos queetion. 

The trial was resumed by the Lords on the Cth of May 
when Mr Burke conthraed hie opening epeech on the 
charge relating to presents. He ennouno^ with great 
dignity the proceedings whloh had taken place in the 
House of Commons^ a^ the r e atfi etlona which they had 
imposed upon bim with regard to the death of Nnneomar; 
at the cune time deoUring that he h«d used the word 
nanfrr only beoaose he conld not find a str onge r that 
the offimoQ of which that word wu the expreadon, was 
tbo resnlt of * nine years labonona inquiry and that it 
would be tom from him only with his life. On the Tib, 
which was the next day of the trial, he oonchided his 
speei^ It was left to the manigsrs either to produoo 
oridenoe on that part of the charge which Mr Burke had 
opened, or to go on to that, the opening of which wss 
reaerred to another speeker and the first was the modo 
which they preferrsd. 

On this article of the Impeaohnumt, it win be necessary 
rather more than on the former aiiioies, to enter into tho 
particulars of tbs eridenoe t first, becaose, in ^e history 
of the goYcmmeot and people, it was fit to confine 
nimtlro to ovcnla of which the consequences were im 
portant to the goTemment and people, instead of compli 
eating it with quesUotis which 1^ little reference beyond 
the tractor of an indjrldaal and, aecondiy at 

this stage, a rarioly of questions, on tho admiisicm or 
oicluaion of orkleoc^ arose question tho opemtlon of 
T-blch extended far beyond tbellmits of any single inquiry 
and of which, without a knowledge of tho draanslances, 
a doe conception cannot be obtained 
The question, whether the defijndint had or had not 
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j I n j 1 ». 4. BOOK TI. 

iecei\ed presents coiruptly, was divided into two jj 

The first related to the presents, alleged to have 

recened previously to the anival of Clavonng, Moi 

and Prancis, the receipt of vhich Mr Hastings 

voluntarily disclosed , the second i elated to the pre'^^^^^ 

which he had received when Clavering and Jlonson ■ 

dead, one just before, the rest after the departure of 

Francis for Europe, pi osents which, after a time, 

fessed that he had leceived, and which he said he lece 

not for his own use, but that of the Company 

The principal object of the managers in the first pa,^^^ 
the inqmiy vas to piove, that the appointment of 
Begum to the office of Naib Subah was a conupt app( 
ment, made for the sake of the biibes with which it 
attended 

The first part of the proof was to show thst the ch^ 
of Munny Begum was so improper and absurd, that ai^ 
good motive could be assigned for it, so the receiji 
bnbes was the only rational one it was possible to find 

First, the duties of the office of Naib Subah, as 
scribed by Mr Hastmgs himself, weie numerous _ 
important , and such as could not be neglected oi 
formed, without the deepest injury, not only to 
population of the country, but to the East India Compj^g_ 
itself In the long hst of those duties, weie the admi^^^ 
tration of justice and police, of which the Naib Subah 
not, hke om kmgs, the mere normnal head. The aci^ 
performance of a considerable portion of the busines^j^^ 
penal judicatme (foi the civil was mostly attached to 
office of Dewan), was reseived to him , and the 
reserved was the high and govemmg portion , withi^^^ 
which the rest could not at all, oi very imperfectly, go 
The same was the case with the police, of which he 
the principal organ The conduct of aU negotiations, 
execution of treaties, that is, the charge of all the exten^g 
relations of the state, though, really, as the agent of 
Company, was mmister tally vested in him Nor was 
administration of all that related to the person and fam^^ 
of the Nabob, who, though in a dependent conditiig^ 
still maintamed the appearance of sovereignty, a matf^o^ 
of which the performance was as easy as it might seem 
be familiar 
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That the Court of Dxnwtort hod the eome concepUon of 
the importance of the office of haib Buhah, the manager* 
p rove d by one of their deepetohee, in TThioh they gave 
direction* to ohooeo for It * tome poreon ttcII qualified for 
the aflalT* of government, that la, a pereon endowed with 
the rarest qualiflcotiona. Nay so much Btreoa did they 
lay upon this aelectlon, that they actually pointed it out 
aa ono of the most eigiuil proofs which their President 
and Council could afford, that the confidence they repooed 
in thorn was not nuaappUed. 

That Manny Begum, whom Mr Hastings appointed to 
this office, was devoid of every requisite qualification for 
the proper porfonnance of its duties, waa, they contended, 
iDdiaputable, from a runety of facta and oonaideretians. 
In the firit place sho was a woman, that is, a person, oo- 
oording to Oriental manners, shut out from the acquislboc 
of hnoaloJge and eapeneuce acquainted with nothing 
but the inside of a barem proclnded from intercourao 
with mankind and, in the state of seclusion to which she 
ru chamed, incapacitated, hod she pcis>e8s«d the know 
ledge and tMenU for thoM tiuoBacUone with the world, 
in whi h the fonotiooa of govemment coiadat. In the 
next place, they contended tlut she was a person, not only 
of the lowest rank, bat of infrmoQS life having not been 
tho wife of Moer JolBor but, a dandog glri that ia, a 
prof'Skional provUtute, who caught hi* fimey at an ex 
hil itl n, and wa* jilaced a* a concubine m hia barom ' 

Thev next prococdotl to prove that, when Munny Begum 
was cboMo, other persons «to set aaide, whono ol"<Tns 
we-e greatly superior to hen. 

In the Cnt If a lady of the harem of Meor Joflkr 
wia a proper choice the tuolhcr of the Nabob was ahve 
and fch^ it wa» iafetred, would have been a fitter guardian 
of her *00 daring nomge than a spunons atep-mother 
a pcpton whose intoreatn wero ao apt to bo contrary 
to bjv 

In the next |»Iace If there was any peculiar fitness for 
the office in a member of the fiimily of the late Mecr 

> IrffcT >»>Uln4| ttwlw. ■! *ipr*. fTX 

» I— kt»r av* f»7t«»i«^, i: tm oa Can 

H wLl^a«-»*l7-ta* Nii, t, u tm*t4 JtttHM. 
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Jaffier, Aliteram ti 1 Do^vln, the hrothoi of that Nabob, BOOK TI 
and the eldest surnving male of the family, had actually chap ii 

advauced his claims But as Mr Hastings had stated a 

reason for settmg him aside, the managers offcicd to 
shou- by evidence that u'hat he alleged uas a false pi c- 
tence 

The reason produced by jMr Hastings was, that Ah- 
teram ul Dowla had a family of his own , that he might, 
therefoie, he tempted to shorten that life which stood 
between them and pi emotion that his son and he, if 
Nabob and guaidian, would possess an inconvenient, if 
not a dangeious, portion of iiouei , that the establishment 
of any male m the office of Naib Subah would pi event 
the Company from availing themselves of the minoiity, 
to withdraw fi-om the Nabob a still gieatei shaie of his 
powei , and that, until a greater share of powei woie with- 
drawn fiom the Nabob, the authoiity and even security 
of the Company were by no means complete The mana- 
gera iiroceeded to show, that this pretest was false , and 
foi this purpose produced a document to prove, that when 
a diffeient view of the subject favomed the purpose of 
ill Hastmgs, he made affiimations of a very diffeient 
sort He then affiiTned, that the Company had ah eady 
taken from the Nabob eveiy particle of independent 
powei , and that the anticipation of danger from such a 
quarter, by any possible combination of circumstances? 
was altogether absuid “No situation of our affaii’S,” 
he said, “ could enable the Nabob, or any peison con- 
nected with him, to avail himself, by any immediate or 
sudden act, of the sleudei means which he has left to 
infringe our power, or enlarge his own He has neither a 
mihtary force — authoiity in the country — foreign con- 
nexions — nor a treasury ”* 

Havmg given such evidence, that the pretests on which 
Mr Hastmgs rejected other parties were false, the mana- 
gers proceeded to give evidence that the pretexts were 
equally false, on which he made choice of Munny Begum 
The first was, that it was inexpedient to 'leave m existence 
the office of Naib Subah. The second was, that the an- 
nual charge of three lacs of rupees, the salary of that 

1 President’s Miiiute In Consultation, 23 th JnU, 1772 Minutes of Evidence, 
nt supra, p 973—976 
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door YL officer was cm arpcnie of which the East India Cotnptmy 
caxT n. would not a p pro re . Tte third wiB, that the ciUtenoo of 
- snch an officer Icwned tha oontaqaence of the Company^ 

cnm admlmsttmticai. Tha fourth wa*, that it was erpa* 
dient to divide the datiee among th^ officera, one, tho 
guardian of the person and hoaiehold of the Nabob ( a 
eaf j ' md , the Btewnrd of that hocadold, tmder tha title of 
Darran a third, the snparintendent of judicature and 
police, tmder the title of Rc^ Royan of tho Kh a la a. And 
a fifth was, that lltmny Begum, aa widow of Jleer Jaffier 
had a pe^dlar fitne« for tha office of guardian of the 
Nabob. To show that the pretext of abolishing tho office 
of halb Sabah was fala^ the managera brought ondence 
to proTO that it itlU exlirted aa all the powets of it were 
Tested In Manny Begum, other pe i ’Bo na being nothing but 
agenta and eubordinates dependent upon her wiQ " 1 ou,'* 
said the Board, * are undoubtedly the miitreo, to oonfinn, 
dUmlai, and appoint who ma oev er ytxi ahall think fit in 
the aerrica and offices of the Nlzamut; they are account- 
able to you aloue for their conduct, and no one shall in* 
terfere ^tween you and them.'* That the pretext relating 
to the expense waa false, was prored by the foot, that no 
diminution was erer aUrapt^ but tho whole three laci 
were giren to Manny Begam aiid her subordinaleT. The 
pretext that the dig^ty of any person adminMenng. what 
iir llastlnga himself called, the alender means of the 
h aboil, could leasen the consoquence of the Company's 
gorermnent, upon which both be and the Nabob depended 
obsolatcly for all they pooeaeed, is to eTiJently falae as 
to be rkliculooa. That the prrtext sbout dividmg tho 
duties was lalie tppeared from the fact, that they woro 
not dirWed, any further than by name Jlunny li?gum 
being the ablate mUtrees of all the instruments, just as 
if she had been appointed tho baib Suboh in title. And 
that it wan a false pretext to rest tho fitness of Jlunny 
Begum upon her being the widow of M(»r Jaffier waa 
proreil by tho fict that ahe waa not h(s widow that aho 
had never been bU wife but his concubine and that her 
offipring had been treated as spurious by tho 
goTcnvuient ‘ 

lUrifig thus shown, or endearoureJ to show that tho 

> InTn,^ 
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choice of Murmy Begum to fill the ofl&ce, or supply the BOOK VI 
place of Naib Subah, could not be accounted for upon chap ii 

any other supposition than that of pecuniary corruption, 

the managers next proceeded to prove that ]\rr, Hastings, 1^89 
as well as his creatmes, did actually receive large sums of 
money for that appomtment And at this point began 
the great efforts •which "were made on the part of the 
defendant to exclude e-vidence , and so successfully made, 
that nothmg more than a •\agilant apphcation of the iniles 
■which his la'wyei’S laid do-wn, and the lords confirmed, is 
necessary, in the case of a ruler •who has a little cunmng, 
to rendei conviction of dehnquency all but impossible 
To one of the preliminary pomts, the managers wished 
to adduce the e-vidence of a letter of Mi. Hastmgs The 
ongmal letter, however, was not to be found But there was 
a copy of it m the book at the India House, into which all 
letters were ti-anscnbed , and thei'e was a prmted copy of 
it m the report of the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons The counsel for the defendant objected , and 
the Lords deteimmed, that befoie any of these copies 
could be received as e-vidence, the managers must piove 
three pomts , first, that the ongmal letter had existed , 
secondly, that now it could not be found , thirdly, that 
the alleged copy was exact All these pomts might have 
been determined immediately, had not one of the daihng 
rules of the la^wyers, for the exclusion of evidence, shut 
up, on this occasion, the somce from which perfect e^vi- 
dence might have been immediately denved Had the 
leal discovery of truth been the direct and pievaihng 
object, there stood the supposed author of the letter , he 
might have been asked, upon his oath, whether he did 
ivnte such a lettei or not , and the question would have 
been decided at once Oh butl say the la'wyers, this 
would have been to make him ciimmate himself Qmte 
the contrary, pro^nded he was mnocent , if gmlty, the 
la^wyers will not say that his gmlt ought not to be proved- 
ITpon the strength, however, of the la^wyers’ rules, this 
instrument for the discnmmation of guilt from innocence 
was not to be used 

Whereas Mr Hastmgs had the expiess commands of the 
Court of Directors, dated m August, 1771, to make it ap- 
pear m the Nabob’s accoun'ts for what particular purpose 
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TOOK VI. e rery diatniTOmBiit midfl, oud yet ncrtlnnj WM « 
rruT n. hflnted in those accounts bnt general statements of so 
- — - ronat eipended, while It WBS ascertained that Mr HastingB 
1"® had gh^ no ordere agreeably to the oammands of the 
Directors, tod that inaocurmdes premfled in the stato- 
menta that, ttoto given a strong presumption was thereby 
creetcd against Goramor Genaml, becsnse Jie had thos 
provided a grand obanitel througb which the cnrrent of 
presents might flow into his pockets, withont the neceseiiy 
of in entry snfBcient to detect them in any books of 
account. After the stalcment of this piesuniption, the 
mansgeni proceeded to the exhibition of direct testimony 
that bribes were received by i£r Hastings, for the apxxrint- 
ment both of lltmny Begnm and her snbordinatefl. They 
began with the mfonnation received from tho h iinoo- 
mar that Ur Hostings had accepted a present of two laos 
and a half from Manny Begnm for app^ting her Begent 
during tho mlnonty of tho Nabob and a present of one 
lao from himself for i^pointing hi son, the Ba^n Qoiirda», 
steward trader Manny Begum The doouments prodnoed 
were the Miantes of Consultation of the President and 
Conned at Cdcatta. The reailing was not Intsmipted 
till It came to the examJaatioo of the I^fa, before the 

^ Council, on the sobjeot of the ebarges which he had pre- 

ferred The learned counsel re p re s ented that it ought 
not to be read, Firet, because it was not upon oath f 
Secocdlv bcam« it was taken in the absence of Mr 
HasUnss j ThurDv because it was not before a competent 
inrisdictiwi Fourthly becau-*# the Ib^ tras afterwards 
coiinetcd of s forgery committed before tho date of tho 
ciamination, Oa tho objection as to tho want of an oatli, 
it was shown to hare been the praoUcc of Mr HastiDgs 
to avail himself of tho allegation tliat in oath was not a 
reqtu-ilo to the lestlmonr of a noble Hindu, of whose 
religion it was a breach. l^os^Je^ it can on reflection, be 
re-*rdfd br nol>odf as addiog anything eonsUcTablo \ and 
may pcrlups, be with Justice regarded as adding nothing 
at all to the sccnritles for truth, to compel a man, who 
othfpwuo sroold ccttalnlj affirm a He to the Jixlgo to 
perform a short rell^ons cefetootiT beforehand In the 
ca« of tho man, who othennso would not tell a lie to the 
Judge the oath endeoUr Is of no use wlolertr rurther 
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testimony admits of degrees , one testimony has so many LOOK. VI. 
of the securities for tiuth, another has so many less, ch^vp n 

anothei fewer stilL, the value of each, is estimated by the 

judge, and even the lowest is reckoned for what it is 
worth So, when the oath is wanting to an aiticle of tes- 
timony, it is only one of the securities that is wanting , 
and the testimony may he worthy of the highest- possible 
credit on othei accounts As to the objection drawn 
horn the absence of Mi Hastings, it was tieated as not 
merely unreasonable, but impudent "Why was Mi Hast- 
ings absent ? Because he determined not to be present 
and if a man is thus allowed to fabricate by his own act 
an objection to evidence, and then to employ it, he is 
above the law The objection to the competence of the 
jurisdiction was foimded upon a disallowed assumption, 
that the Council, after it met, was dissolved by the simple 
fiat of the President, though the majonty, whose vote was 
bmdmg, determmed it was not As to the conviction of 
Huncomar, the managers declared that they weie only 
restiained by the authoiity of those whom they repie- 
sented from asserting that it was a conviction brought 
about for the very purpose to which it was now applied, 
the suppression of evidence against Mr Hastmgs I shall 
add, that the rule upon which the objection was founded, 

IS piegnant with the same sort of absurdity and mjustice 
with the other rules of exclusion, examples of which we 
have already beheld If a man has committed a cnme, 
ought he therefore to be endowed with the privilege of 
conferring impunity on every cnme committed in his 
presence, provided nobody sees the action but himself ? 

The evidence of the greatest cnminal is of so much im- 
portance, that pardon is commonly granted to any one of 
a combmation who gives evidence against the rest 

Upon the whole, with legard to this document, it is 
most obvious to remark, that it is contrary to the natui e 
of things to suppose that evil should have arisen from 
hearing it lead , because every observation which would 
tend to show how httle on the one side, oi much on the 
other, was its value as an article of evidence, it was the 
business of the patties to present , and this the Lords were 
surely as competent to determine' as the still more impor- 
tant questions which' it behoved them to decide When 
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BOOK TL Ibe indg© tutt bwd Iho inTonnkiion 'irbich i» tendered to 
OUT u. he can wcert^ whether it doee or does not contain 
■ ■ any of the matter of prool^ and if any in what precUe 
1"» quantity little or great When of the eridenoe tendered to 
him there l> any portion which lio baa not heerd, ho can 
determine nothing ebont it and may ponibly here lost, 
rejected, and deatroyed that roiy information on which the 
power of rightoona jodgment depended. 

Another oboerration which might hare boon urged with 
im*urtdble force of reason was, that jthe propriety of re- 
ceirlng each erldence waa already weighed and deter 
mlnod by the Legislature, which, in constituting a now 
Court of Jodicature for the trial of ofiences oommitted in 
India, had enacted, that all dooomenla, of the nstore of 
that which was now tendered in evidence, should be re- 
ceired as eridenco. Ihe assent of the Lords wsa included 
In jorery set of the Legislature end that Terr eaeembly 
therefore, which had already decreed, in its kglslatiTe c» 
paatj that such eridence was useful, now In ite judicial 
eapaaly decreed that It waa the rererse. 

' For the purpoae for which the managers now addooed 

the oaminaUon of MoDoomar it was not neoesary th^ 
said, to iosist upon the truth of the testimemy left behind 
him by that unfortunato man. They meont to oibSbit 
the behariour whi^ Mr IlastlngB had manifested, when 
aecu-satloos of such a nature were preferred against him 
fiud by the relation of the behariour to tho charge manb 
fart the probability of guilt. The demeanour of a criminal 
was arcumstantial eridence of bts crime. 

If the eumidatiou was to be read for the eobe elono of 
iho rircumatantial eridenco aSunled by demeanour of 
Hastings, not for the purpose of adducing as eridenco the 
tesUmooy ItseH the Counsel cjpressed a sort of willing* 
Dcsa to giro way But tbs managers refused to bind tbeto* 
scItcs to any oondlUons, in limitation of what they claimed 
as s right On a aujgestlon from Lord Kenyon, the Lords 
aljourned to their own chamber to consult 

On tho next day of the tnal, the Lords announetd, 
*Thal it is not comnelent for tho managers for tho Om 
tnoets to produce the examination of Noncomar in oVt- 
deocs ; the saKl managers not haring prored, or ertn 
stated any thing as a ground for admitting such oridcoce 
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whicli, if proved, vould render tlie same admissible ” If BOOK VI 
the reason -which precedes be -well founded, admissibility chap ir 

in legard to relevant evidence ought never to be a 

question 

The managers desired leave to -withdraw Upon their 
letum, Mr Burke declared, it was -with equal surprise and 
concern they had heaid the determmation of their Loid- 
ships It was a determination which exceedingly in- 
creased the difficulty of bringing cnminahty to con-viction 
To the Lords, however, belonged the power of deteiTnimiig 
It lemamed for the managers to submit 

At a consultation of the Board of Council at Calcutta, on 
a subsequent day, when Mr Hastmgs was present, it ap- 
peared that the minutes of consultation of the day on 
which the examination of Nuncomai was taken, jQcludmg 
the examination itself were read , aiid_^that the minutes ot 
that day were signed by Mr Hastings, and by him trans- 
mitted to the Court of Directors The managers proposed 
that these minutes should be read- The counsel foi the 
defendant objected , as this was to mtroduce obhquely 
that veiy document of which the diiect introduction was 
forbidden by the Court The Lords, upon aj second sug- 
gestion from Lord Kenyon, -withdrew to dehberate, and 
determined, ‘‘ That the circumstance of the consultation of 
the 13th of Maich, 1775, being read at a consultation of tlie 
20th of March, 1775, at which Mr Hastmgs was present, 
does not of itself make the matter of such consultation of 
the 13th of March, 1775, admissible evidence” Mr Burke 
professed that, worded as the resolution was, he could not 
say that he perfectly understood it It was affirmed, that 
one particular circumstance did not lender the evidence in 
question admissible e-ndence But perhaps there were 
other circumstances which might have that happy effect 
If so, the managers, as not being techmcal men, claimed 
the same assistance as was due to men -without profes- 
sional assistance, pleadmg their own cause 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that what was said or done 
by Mr Hastings was e-ndence against him , not what was 
said or done by other peisons , for then calumny might 
stand as e-vidence of guilt Somethmg said or done by 
Mr Hastmgs was therefore necessary to render this ex- 
amination admissible e-ndence 
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book TL Ifr Foi rejected ihit deoisioD. FofhtanTi^ to do, 'tras 
cnAr u. often guilt, or eridenoe of gollt, aa wbD u dnng There 
- tro droQnatancei in whidi if chargoi ore made ofioinst' a 
no mfin^ fTM^ of promoting he doe# ell in hie power to 

prevent inquiry he gives evidence, and sntiefictoTy evi 
donee of hji gnflt This was the evidence irhich the 
manager* desired to present to their Lordships, and •wWdi 
their Ixirdahfps were so imwilling to receive. If this kind 
of evidence wore rejected, llr Borko woold give joy to all 
East Indian deUnqnents. “ Plonder on. The lavrs in- 
tended to restrain yon are mere soorociwB. Acconra- 
late wealth by any means, however illegtl, profligate, in- 
fiunotia. Ton] are sore of unpomty for the natives of 
India are, by their religion, dehnrred firom appeoring 
against yon oat of tbair own country and oircmnstantial 
evidence will not be reoeived.” If the now principle were 
estabUahed, that acta of omission wnre net evidenc®, lit. 
Fos ohacTTcd, that Indian doUngnetita were rendered 
aecnre- They wonld take no notice of arrv charges pn>- 
ferred against thorn and thereby rendcr^nadinissible the 
only evidooco by which gallt coaid be proved. 

The managers, therefore, prop o e od to rred the whole of 
the eooaalUtlon of the 2(Hh of March, loclndlng that of 
the Itith, in ordor to show tho demennemr of Mr Hastings. 
Then tho Uonee wljoamed to tho chamber of pariinment. 
Next diT the rew^tion of the I^ords wis announced, 
“That tho oonsttltatlon of the 13th of March, 1775 ootintit 
now be rttui Mr Borke said that how great eoever the 
pain with which bo heard tho rcsohiticiD ho was coneolcd 
bv the uvi of tlio word «ow which left him room to 
hope that the erWeneo In question might be admitted 
annther time. 

An Cantoo Babo<\ the Banyan of Mr rTo-etlng^ when 
Fummoned by the Council to gire evIJcnce on the subject 
of the charges of Noneomar was orrlered by Ur Hastings 
not to attend, the mnin'^r" afBrmed that this was some- 
thin'* rfoM* IfT Sir Tlaatin-i end that tho oondlUoo pre* 
eern'ed by the CluuiceUor wns therefore faltUled. The 
Lonl Chancellor askfd what tlie Coonefl for Ur llaiUngs 
had to oOVr sgaliMt this plea. Mr Law said, thcr poa 
seiwl their f/)rtl*hlps deeWen for excluding this eri- 
deoce and claimed the beneCt of It. The managera coiy 
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juied the Lords to leflectj that lu tlio soii; of coses befoio BOOK AH 
them, to adheie to the rules of evidence uphold by English cmvp n 

lavyeis, was to let loose rapine and spoil upon the subjects 

of government The managei-s veie then asked, “if they 
would state the whole of the cucumstanccs upon which 
they meant to lely, as a ground to entitle them to lead the 
pioceedmgs of the 13th of Maich, 1773 ’ The mauagei’s 
desired leave to withdraw Upon then leturn they ex- 
pressed then legiet, at not being able to comply vith the 
request of the Loids In the couise of tho tiial laiious 
cucumstances might aiise, which chd not at present occur 
to then min ds At present, they held it enough to adduce 
one ground which to thcmsehos appeared satisfactory, and 
upon this they cmred the judgment of the Court The 
Lords adjourned 

At this pomt, the Loids demanded to be enlightened, or 
kept m countenance, by the sages of the law The follow- 
mg question was lefened to the twelve judges “ "Whether 
it be competent for the managers to inoduce an examma- 
tion without oath by the rest of the Council, m the absence 
of Mr Hastings the Governor, charging him with cor- 
ruptly leceivmg 3,54,105 rupees, which examination came 
to his knowledge, and was by him ti-ansmitted to the 
Court of Directors as a pioceedmg of the said Councillors, 
m order to introduce the proof of his demeanoui there- 
upon, it bemg alleged by the managers for the Com- 
mons, that he took no steps to clear himself, in the opinion 
of the said Directors, of the guilt thereby imputed, but 
that he took active means to prevent the exaUimation by 
the said Councillors of his servant Cantoo Baboo” To 
this the judges retiuned for answer, “ That it is not com- 
petent for the managers to produce an exammation, with- 
out oath, by the rest of the CoimciUois, m the absence of 
Mr Hastmgs the Governor, chargmg him with corruptly 
receiving 3,54,105 rupees, which examination came to his 
knowledge, and was by him transmitted to the Court of 
Dnectors, as a proceedmg of the said Councillors, m order 
to mtroduce the proof of his musdemeanour thereupon.” ’ 

It bemg earned m the affirmative, that theLords do agree 
to this opimon, the Court was resumed, and the managers 
were informed, “That the exammation of Huncomar, and 
the rest of the proceedings of the Coimcillors, on the 13th 
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DOOR VL of March, 177a, after Mr Hastings left the Cooncil, oaght 

CHAP n. not to be road." 

' The manage™ began now to complain bitterlj that the 

reaoltrtions of the Lords were pronooiwod Trlthont the ao- 
oompaniment of the reasoca on which theoo resoJQtions 
were founded Tbe manage™ affirmed that thej ware thus 
left completelj in the dark, and embfiiraaBed in all their 
proceedings. This was a point of the highest importance, 
and it is to be regarded aa one of the most ohanoteristio 
porta of the exhibition then made of itself^ bj the tiibunal 
beforo which Mr Haatioge was tned. To issue dedeiona, 
without presenting the teeaona, is to act the part not of a 
judge, but of a despot. The mjmdato of a de^wt reata oq 
his win The dectrion of a judge is founded on reoaons, 
or it deserres anj thing rather than the name. But if the 
dedaion of the judge ia founded on reasons, it is of infinite 
importance that they should not be oonffiied to his own 
breast In the drat plaoe the necessity of stating reasons 
is oce of the strongest tecunties against aB the cauata of 
bod dedaioo, the ignoranoe of the judge;, the negligence of 
the judge, a^ the eomptloD of the judge against the 
igoeweeof the Judge, by making it vudblo and ridiouloua 
against the negUge^ and corruption of the judge, hy 
roaking him know that he himself must be theindieatCT of 
his own offences, the herald as woll as author of hia own 
shame. This is one but not the only beneht derivud from 
ImpoaJng upon judges the necessity of ginng the reo- 
aocs upon which their dedaions are grounded Thepublio 

Jo not enjoy the aJrantagea of security nnlesa they bare 
what is called tho eoue of aecuritv or the bolJof that thc 7 
fire secure Unless the adminiatration of justice yield the 
aoutf of aecunty It Calls of accomplishing one of tho meet 
Important of itienda. Butof all puttlble means to convey 
this sense of security one of the most potemt undouhtodly 
ia, to make known to tho people iovariably the reasons 
upon which the deebuona of the judge* aro founded. It Is 
this alone with which the people con, or ought to be 
aatisBcd. How can they know that a decision Is just, 
when they are Ignonmt of Its grounds? It la to bo cons! 
dcred aa circumstantial erideneo (and cridenco which in 
general ought to be held eoDclusIre), when reaaoos aro not 
given for a judicial decision, that it is for one of two causes f 
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either, 1 because no good reasons can bo given or 2 in BOOK VI 
ordei to favour a practice according to •which decisions, foi chap ii 

■which no good reason can he given, may he pronounced at 

any time 

It IS therefore a fundamental a'viom in the science of 
jurisprudence, that ■without reasons stiictly accompanying 
every judicial decision, the duty of the judge is most 
imperfectly performed, and good judicature altogether 
impossible ' 

"With regard to the resolution itself, Mr Buike pro- 
claimed, m the face of the Court by vrhich it was foimed, 

“That it held out to future governor of Bengal the most 
certam and unbounded impunity Peculation in India 
would be no longer practised, as it used to be, ■with caution 
and "With secrecy It would in future stalk abroad in noon- 
day, and act ■without disguise , because, after such a deci- 
sion as had just been made by their Lordships, there was 
no possihihty of hnnging into a court the proofs of 
peculation ” 

The fact is of the highest importance The niles of 
evidence, deplorably adopted by ■the Lords, aie so many 
instruments of protection to the cnmes of pubhc men in 
pubhc places , that is, cnmes, from the very nature of the 
case, more extensively mischievous than all otheis , and 
cnmes of which the existence can seldom be legally ascer- 
tamed except by the very sort of e-vidence, which the 
Court, set up in this country to pumsh them, makes rules 
to exclude 

Besides the exammation of the Eaja Huncomai, there 
was recorded m the consultation of the 13th of March, a 
letter from Munny Begum, which stood, accoidmg to the 
managers, upon grounds of its o'wn Its authenticity was 
fully proved by Sir John D’Oyley, Mr Aunol, and a Per- 
sian Moonshee who had translated it, and after ha'vmg 


* For the Lords to liava assigned reasons, hovrever minnsweratile, would 
have only famished the Commons ivith occasion of canl — and tliis no doubt 
induced them to refuse their formal communication For the purposes of 
justice, aU that was really essential ivns performed , for although not formaHy 
communicated, the grounds of the decisions of the Lords were follj knoini to 
the managers of the Commons, as they were the consequence of discussions 
which were publicly reported The managers hod thus ample opportunity of 
control ertmg any doctrines adverse to their cause, mthout •vrolating the 
privuleges of parliament, or losmg time and dignity in personal controversy 
The character and relative positions of the parties do not admit of any analogy 
to the discharge of his duty by an Individnal judge — W, 
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book TL examined the taJ, pronoonced it to b« the seal of 3Inimy 
CHAT u. Begnm- Thlfl perron, >rboso dmincter and lank Hr 

Hwtinsn plxiced very high, hjui atated m this letter her 

hjrringgiTeo a large eum of money to Mr Hastings for 
appointing her reg e nt the minority of the haboh. 

The evidence of tbta letter the managers proposed to 
adduce. The counsel for the prtaoner objected- The 
ground of the objection vuta, that the letter ins recorded 
in those minutes of the consultation of the 13th of 
March, rriuch the Court had refused to admit The 
House euatained the ohjeotion, and forbode the letter to 
be read.’ 

The nett part of the proceedings is truly remarkable, 
“ Ihe managers desired that Philip Framds, Eiq might 
be called in, to proro that a letter from Mnnoy Begum to 
the Raji honcomar charging Mr Hastings vith a receipt 
of three and a-half Ucs of rupees, sms delivered in to the 
Council on the 13th of March, 1773, and that Mr Hastings 
knew the Dogum had imtten such letter” The witness 
was not aOoi^ to apeak to the consnltation of that day 
or to the letter The reason was, becinse the proceedings 
existed in writing, the letter touted m writing and 
which itself existed in wnUng ru better eridenoo than 
parole testimony to its contents. The witness was not 
allowed to rpcak, boesnso there existed awritlng thst was 
belter evidence and that writing which was hotter ovi- 
deace tho Court had detennined they would not rocovo 1 
Too witness was not allowed to apeak, on tho pretext that 
something elw was better evidcacn, while the Court itself 
had detennined that the md lomethhig else was not evi- 
denes at all ! 

■WTicn the acco un ts of ilunny Bogtan, In her quality 
of Regent, were called for by tho Board of Council, after 
tho omnd of ClaTcniig, Memson, and Fronds, a largo tttti 
appeared, of the mod© of diipoaing of which no wplana 
Don was giren. A eommhdoa, at the head of which was 
^dacedilr Ooriag, was sent to Moenhedabad, to inquire. 
Ui'on this InTCsUgatlon came out the dociaiutioai of 

I -ns dn-Bitnm c r’^V***! t« mdws thh Umv ni fW 

OfrtOuS n, rrnr BiW* 4 iijDrtlj ta Qm iLq. tl# TrUl it a aT«<i 
ll«<iar% l-n B. ^ t1 U« h« Ua lltMai W XtUcs^ vterv lX«r« U 

Jtcwl7 
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BOOCTL giren.*^ The Htom dotermined that tlie letter Bhoald not 
cBAp ji. be reoiL 

■' Tte Manageri next propoerf to examine Ur Gorfijp 

In order to prore that Utumy Bernm dellrered to bim a 
paper in the Peman langtug^ under her orm biii TwT^ gt fl t lpg, 
th^ Mr Hflitirina had recrirt^ from her ■ lao a^ a-holf 
of ropee% under oolour of money for hu entertalnmenh 
The coontel for the defendant objected to evidence of anr 
oomultatlon vith Manny Begum, Mr Haitinga btTn»i»1f 
not being present They objected also to the production 
of J popo** whloh had not been delirwod in the 
of Mr IlastlDgi, and the contonta of it rend to Mm The 
Managera offered the paper as an original instrument, 
whldi possessed all the aeourities for truth required br 
the Indian laws, being under the teal of the Begum, and 
attested by the Nabob, while it was contnoy to the man- 
ners of the country for a woman of rank to appeor in pub- 
lic, or take an oath. TTjo Hoose decided that the p ap ier 
could not, upon these grounds, be admitted as ovldenoo 
against the defendant. 

As itajor Scott, agent of Mr TTastInga, with fiiD ad 
almost onlimUed powers, had deCrtred to the Select Com- 
milteo of the Honse of Common^ a tnmslatlon of a letter 
from Manny Begum to Mr Hastings, In which eho affirmed 
tho denwT to him of one Iso and a half of re^oe^ tho 
contended that this was a perfect tcknowledg- 
meot of the kiUer on the part of Mr Hostings and that, 
therefore the letter ought to bo read, Tho matter was 
prc^-^l br the tnansgen In crery posriblo dlrcctlcm and 
erery expedient which they conld imagmo for opening a 
W3T to Ibi reception was tried, but in rsla Tho lawyers 
the defTxfant buiying in eaenco a rulo which on nntv 
ocwion they would hare rtraineU their lungs to pro- 
ebJm, O T /flfir per alum faeit per t( inshted that what 
fidv' for a man by bis agent, 1^ not done by himself 
an ! tliM the rec^vnutlon of a p!«o of eridenco by Stojor 
Pcott wa*. not recognition br Mr nastinga. A/Ict some 
dars of contention, the Lords retiretl to their chamber to 


^ s ^ ^ T r r-. taxim to thjk 

l^r rt W ims rfht. .nr*wi-u 

K4J Mrrr B M tecenrocm ta ccscraL ^ 
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deliberate , and, on the nest day of the Court, came out, BOOlT VI 
in the usual oracular style, the response, “ That the Per- chap ii 

Bian paper, purportmg to be a letter from the Munny 

Begum, and the translation of the same, offered in evidence 
by the managers for the House of Commons, ought not to 
be read ” 

Beside the absurdity already disclosed, of lefusmg to 
receive an article of evidence, because it is not so strong 
as it -would have been, had it possessed more of the causes 
of strength , -while the inteiests of truth require that the 
exact value of it should be ascertained, and that it should 
not be thro-wn away, but counted for what it is worth , it 
is ob-vious to common sense that the question agitated on 
this occasion so long and vehemently before the Court, 
might have been settled m one instant, by barely asking 
Mr Hastings, if he acknowledged the -writing as a lettei to 
himself from Munny Begum 

The -vulgar notion, that a man should not be required 
to give evidence which may operate against himself, is 
then only rational, when the law is so bad that it i eaUy 
ought not to be executed , and when humamty apiiioves 
of eveiy subterfuge by which men may escape from its de- 
testable fangs That this was once the case -with the law 
of England, as it is the case -with the laws of all coun-tnes, 
in times of ignorance, and times of despotism, is undoubt- 
edly true , and then it was, that the vulgar notion, and 
the rule founded upon it, received their birth. In times 
when the law was so bad, and the Kmg and other great 
men so powerful, that they weie able on most occasions to 
use the law as a commodious mstrument for executing 
upon indi-viduals the dictates of their vengeance, then 
jealousy, then avarice, or their capnce, that great mstru- 
ment for defeatmg the law, namely, the rule, that a man 
shall not be compelled to give e-pidence against himself, 
had often a very ob-vious though a temporary, and limited 
utihty Like most other matters of law, it obtained its 
existence more immediately from the interests of the 
great men. In times of rudeness, which are times of tui- 
bulence, contests are frequent for the cro-wn , and the 
great men are ranged on different sides If it happens to 
them sometimes to be on the -wiiming side, it is equally 
mcident to them to be on the losing When that happens, 
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BOOK VL tte Uv win bo emplt^ed to de*troj them, Aod as they 
“ lire in snch a itato of thingi that all foreaee they may 
j ^ very probably atand In thla predicament IhomselTOB, they 
all eagorlr cottcor in ectabbahing the credit of a role that 
■hall render it voy dlfflcoll for the law to convict them 
in other worda, ahidl afford them many clmnoes to etcape 
The moment, howeTcr at which the law becomea good, 
and no man hai power to wree t it iniquitonily to hJa own 
porpoeet, the oaae is altered. The moment the law be- 
come* anch, that it really ooght to be executed, that it is 
good for the comonmity it ahonld be exactly executed, 
that it cannot, withont mischief to the community in one 
instance, bo defeated of Its exee nti on, then every sobter 
fngo by which he who hss infringed the law may escape 
i* an 5 then every thing which -gnarda the truth fr om 
dlscoveiy is a canie of mischief and, tnraly it is one of 
the most cffoctual aipedlonts for gnaiding the truth from 
dJecortiy t surely it is cue of the most effectual of iD 
the eobterfoge* which be who has infringed the law 
may escape its penalties if he who knows the m»t of the 
rirc ui ijt a nces shall be protected in conceelmg what he 


Mr Burke complained of the meitriablo perplexity fa 
'Which the mansger* were involved by these naked ded 
^ given, they would know that 

wherever the same reasons applied the same decision 
would be pronounced. lasued without any renaon, every 
deeWon stood for itself alone was confined to an indW 
doal, not extended to a *pedf* and fnmiBhed no rule for 
anything elm. They doubted not but the rcsolation of 

the House waa founded upon rccAsicafprwmfr But fa 

the case on which their Lordships had last deeded, the 
Mns^ had offered In evidence a peper proved to have 
written by Munny Begnm, and trmuamltted to Mr 
Hantinge— they offered also a tranilatioa of that pap^ 
delivered to the Commlllee of the Uouso of Commons by 
the very s^t of Mr Ilartfagv-tbay proved that the« 
pajvws had been sent to the prisoner in the ElcTentb 
printed Beiwrt of that Committee snd that when he drew 
up fall defence he must have ha-1 them before bim TLst 
pi-m M suUtanOated ahould havebeen rejected by tlrfa 
LorOihlps most be a matter of astouishmait to all th* 
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thinking part of mankind, who should happen to be iinac- BOOK VI 
quainted with the technical grounds on i\hich then Loid- ciiAr n 

ships had resolved that these papers were not to bo i c- 

cened”‘ 1 ^®*^ 

During these contentions two incidents occuried, the 
importance of which icquircs, that the} should hero be 
piesented to new It was gi\cn out, ns n dictum, bj Jlr 
Law, the defendant’s counsel, that c\cry accusation 
brought against a man, and not proicd, was a calumny 
rnd slander ‘ jMr Burke,” sa3s the historian of the tiial, 

“replied, with much indignation, that lie was astonished 
the learned genclcman dared to npph such epithets to 
chaigcs brought b} the Commons of Great Biitain, whethci 
the} could 01 could not be proa cd b} Icffal o\ iilcuco It 
was •\cr^ well known that man}’ facts could bo proicd to 
the satisfaction of ever} conscientious man, by e\ idenco 
which, though in its own nature good and coinincing, 
would not be admitted in a court of law It w ould bo 
strauge, indeed, if an accusation should bo said to bo 
slanderous and calumnious, merely because certain rules 
of law declared that endenco not to bo admissible in law, 
which would carry conMction to the bicast of every man 
who lead it”- But this obsoi \ ation, pointed as it w'os m 
the particulai case, was too much limited to that j^a-rti- 
cular case , as was, indeed, the misfortune of most of tho 


I The cxprcsslona nrc here lal cn from the report of tho speech, In the 
Hisfor\ of tho Trial, nt supra, part II p 04 Jlr IlurKo, on this occasion, took 
pointed notice of a circumstance of Komc Importance In tlic history of the public 
life of Mr Hastings Has ing -named the Lords of the svldo door the) laid open 
for the escape of guilt, bj sustaining the dlwonals which the gulltj found It 
conscnlent to make, “ In tho case of Mr Ila-stlngs,’’ ho said, “there appeared 
to be n S 3 stem of di atcncaU Tho prisoner once appointed an agent, vho, in 
Lt name, made a formal resignation of the Government of Bengal But the 
principal afternards disaroned this act of his agent, and strcnuou3l3 resisted 
It, though the ruin of the British empire In tho Last might have been tho con- 
sequence of it 

“At another time he delivered at the bar of the House of Commons, (as his 
own) a wntten defence against the charges then pending against him in that 
House But afterwards, at their Lordships’ bar, ho diiavuwed this defence, 
and produced evidence to piove that It had been drawn up b 3 others, and not 
by himself, and tlmt, therefore, he ought not to bo accountable for the contents 
of it 

“In tho case immediately before their Lordships, It had appeared in evd- 
dence, that Major Scott was the agent of the prisoner, nnd that his powers aero 
as unlimited ns words could make them, except in one point only This agent 
delivered to the Committee of tho House of Commons, tho pnjxjrs of a hich he 
a as then speaking, certainly a 1th some Wow, and probably to serve his prin- 
cipal, for he delivered them unasled But now ho disavowed all authorlt 3 for 
such delivery ” 

a History of the 'Trial, ut supra, part 11 p 02 
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mstramenla mUi irbich ifr Barke endeavoured to perry 
weepons of the Uwyert- 'The didm of the lawyer ii 
mrrrtally tnUchlevooi, and alw contetnpUble end 
ought to hare been proved to be »o the effleecy ol it, a* 
for ts tt U aDowed to havo any is to provide impunity for 
Crimea. When it it known that an accnsatlon con bo 
proved 1 hover till the cease is tried before the judge. 
If an accusation moat, therefore, never be brought (aa- 
auredly a calumny ought never to be brought), unleaa it 
ia known that it can ^ proved, an accnaalion ought never 
to Ue iffcferred at all There onght to bo no eccutation of 
guilt and of course, no tnal arid no punbhmetit t 
^ order to escape from theso alromous oonsoqncnces, the 
lawver wdl not aaj that it is p cceas eiy a man ahould iwow 
Ills oectmtioo can be proved, but declare it la enou^ 
proTxled be Wtvmthat It can be proved, the wretched 
dictasi la wholly given up. The foot is, that presumption, 
and often a i ery ebght prcaumption, may not only jusbfy 
lut urgently demand aecn«ation. According to the vile 
doctrine of the lawyer every mdictmeart found by the 
grand jury upon which a velvet of guilty ia not given at 
the trial, la a cahunny and yet the grand jury proceed ao 
purely upon preaumption, and are ao precluded from the 
\Kj«siiility of knowing whether the eccaaatloa can be 
l>roTed, that they can hear endenoo anlv on one of the 
mJes. 

The other locldent Is closely connected with the fore* 
going. Mr Inw whose naUve audacity h«<i^ l>y the au]> 
tviTl which ho found ho retcired, and the lodignitice put 
upon the aecusatioQ, been gradually tiaing to a tone of 
grvat durepcct to the mont^re, h^ now broken out into 
such lansu■g^ as the llouv) thought it necewsary to rebuke 
f r iDilcceocy Mr Law defcuiled hlmselr by saying, he 
did nd mean tn nppivthe terms Jtjndrr or ^KV>ny to any 
yirocrcding of the lloiue of Commons j but he had the 
anthoTitT of that House for dedanug, that the ncnoarahle 
SlanagPT had used tlandentu and cnfawnunu eijiresaioiM, 
not authorized by them. **ilr Toa,** sayi the historian of 
the tnal, took fire a this ex\TTreshm He aald it was 
iDdecent, and hlohlv Irrmibr in an advocate, to aUndo to 
whit h-wl taken place within the wtiHs of the Hons© of 
Cotodcttsi that lie learned counsel bad done a one he 
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had misrepresented that to ^\h^ch he had incsuincd toJ3001vTI 
allude , he had charged the vhole bod\ of the Comuioiis ciur n 

Tvith ha\nng sent up slanders m the 'shape of chai-gos - 

and ho had 2 }rouounced the dcjiutios of the Commons 
calumniators, meicl;) because the} oflbred in cMdouco 
those A cry document's, on the authority of A\hich tlio 
Commons had j?ronounccd the charges to bo a\ ell-founded, 
and sent them ns articles of impeachment to the Loids" 

Mr Law defended him':clf ncutcl} from the impropiieiy 
of alluding to anj pioceedmg in the House ol Commons, 
by aflirming that lie alluded onl^ to what the Ilonoumldo 
iilanagei himself had told them of the jiroceedings of tliat 
House Mr Pot said, that tins wtus a new inisicprcscnta- 
tiou , their Lordships had not been told that am thing 
which had Ldlcn fiom the managci.s had been designated 
by the House of Commons, slanderous oi calumnious , 
uoi ail} thing A^hIch could bo toitured into such a 
meaning 

Iilr Fov A\ould not piocoed in the trial, until the Loids 
should gno an opinion on this language If that was 
refused, ho must leturu to the Commons loi fresh instiuc- 
tions 

- The words weio taken down, lead to then author, and 
recognised It was piojiosed that the Loids should ivith- 
draw to consider them But a mode was found of giving 
satisfaction to the mauagois without this intcnuptiou 
The Loid Chancelloi, it was agreed, should admomsh the 
learned counsel, That it was contrary to ordci in the 
counsel to adveit to any thing that had passed in the 
House of Commons That it was indecent to apply the 
terms slander or calumny to anything that w as said by then 
authoiity And that such expiessions must not be used ‘ 

The managers next proceeded to prove, that when Mi 
Hastmgs became master of the votes of the Council, ho 
^ re-appomted Munny Begum and the Baja Gooidass to 
the offices from which the majonty of the Council had 
removed them, aftei those persons had piesented ,pubhc 
official accounts charging him ivith the receipt of three 
and a half lacs of rupees This ivas an act of Mi 
Hastmgs, in relation to these accounts, which, the managers 
contended, fulfilled the condition req^uired by the Lords 
I History of lire Trial, nt supra, partii p C2, 63 
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BOOK VL far rocciviDg them. Tha coantel for the defendant pro- 
cauML dooed hi* objeotiona. The managers anasnred. Tha 
... counsel repUed, Tha Lords withdrerr to their chamber to 

l"W. deliberata. Th^ aakad tha opinion of tha tirelTo judge*. 
The jndgea raqoirad a Bttla ttea. After an intermiesion 
of prooaading* from the 17th of June to the S4th, the 
Lords mot In Waatminstar HaB, &nd informed the mn 
nager*, * That the acooonta lost odcrad bj them in 
evidence mght not to be read 
Before an^ farther proceedings commenced, it was pro- 
posed by Lmd Porchartar one of the Peer*, that certain 
queatioita ahoold be referred to the judge& It vruacoord- 
1^ to form, that this buaineaa shi^d ha tranaactod hy 
the Lords In their chamber of parliament. To thia they 
returned. And at eli o clock In the evening; they sent a 
mesuge to the Commons, that they >>sd adjourned the 
farther proceedlnga on the trial for aii dayi. When they 
met on the 90th in Westminster Hall, no oommonicaiion 
of That had passed In their chamber of parliament tms 
iniide to the parties. And the managers for the Conunons 
vrere desired to proceed. 

Unco thair adjournment, hovever on the S4th, the 
Lord* bad spent the day In debate and agree d to pro- 
ceed with the farther cMtslderation of the subject on the 
SDtb On that day theTTent into s committee, To 
inquire into the usual method of putting quesUocs to tho 
judges, and rcceivmg tbdr tCTtrer* in Judicial procacd 
ings.'’ A groat number of preccdeula was read Thero 
Tas a long debate. At last it was determined, " That tho 
moceedingi on the trial of Warren Hasting £«q had 
been regular and confortaabJe to precedent In all triala of 
a simOar nature ** 

It had been agreed at as early period of the trial, that 
of the doenmeol* received in erldencc only so much aa 
fefrned strictly to the point In question should be read 
and that they ahcold be printed entire by way of appendix 
to the minute*. In this way a letter of Jlr Goring, re- 
porting tho atatementa made by Manny Begum reJatlve to 
the money received liyJIr Iluting^ bad been printed. 
Thli report tho manager* now desired might be read. A*^ 
printed, by order of tho peen% to give infiMmatJon cn the 
anbjeet of the trial, 11 was already in evidence beforo 
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them A long contention ensued The Loids adjourned BOOK VI 
twice to dehberate on two sepaiate points They at last ch.vp n 

determined, “That no paper ought to he read meicly 

because it is prmted m the appendix , and therefoie that 
''the letter of IVIr Gonng, last offered in evidence, ought 
hiot to be lead ” 

^The managei’S offered the letter agam, and mged its 
acceptonce, on two othei grounds , Fust, as part of a 
consultation which had aheady been read, and ajiphed to 
the sam^subject , secondly, as rendeied evidence by the 
demeanoui\)f Mr Hastmgs, who had lequested the Court 
of Directors to lead and consider it The objections of 
the counsel weie made The usual reply and rejoindei 
weie heard The'^anagei-s were asked, “ If the above 
weie the whole of the giounds upon which they put the 
admissibihty of the papora offered To which they made 
answer. That they weie The House adjourned to the 
chamber of parliament ” The next day of the trial the 
managers were informed, that “ the lettei ought not to bo 
read,” 

The manageis, after this, proceeded to prove that when 
Ml Hastmgs, as soon as he recovered an ascendancy m 
in the Council, re-estabhshed Munny Begum in the 
regency, the pretext upon which he giounded the pio- 
ceeding, namely, the will of the Nabob, who had a light 
to make the appomtment, was false and impostrous , m as 
much as the Nabob, accordmg to Mi Hastings himself, 
accordmg to the Judges of the Supieme Court, and ac- 
coiding to the known facts of his situation, had no wiU , 
and was nothing but a creature m the hands of Llr, 

Hastmgs They also offered proof, that this proceeding 
was condemned by the Couit of Directors, and that it was 
mjurious to the government, and to the interests of the 
people To the evidence tendered for this purpose, but 
httle opposition was raised And here the case foi the 
managers upon the first part of this article of the im- 
peachment was closed^ 

uro-Mmutes of Evidence, ut supra, p 953 — 1101, mth the History of 
the Trial, ut supra, part h — II 

The greater part of this second year of the trial was occupied with disputes 
hi regard to tlie evidence , and it is urged m the tevt that these disputes origi- 
nated in the tecliuical objections of the latvy ers to the evidence tendered by 
the managers It is clear from a perusal of the proceedings, however, that 
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book VL Before proceeding to open the question upon the wcand 
CHAT u. pert, the Lord ChinceDor requested to knoir to wbot 

— length of time it eppenred to the manegerB that their 

I't'O. proceedings cm tha branch of tho eulgect would extend. 
As he receired an answer importing that eerenl dsje 
would bo requimte, oron if no delay was created by the 
lawyers in objecting to enJenoo and as theee commoni 
catiODB seemed to point to a dengn of adjourning farther 
progre* in the trial till the beginning of the next sescon 
of pGiliameiit, ilr Hastingn rose, and mado a very humhle 
and pathetic speech, complaining of tho hardships of 
the tnat and earnestly deprecating delay His life, he 
italilj rrould r»t soffloe, if ibn prosecution proceeded at 
the paco ^ which it lud begun, to see It to an end. Se 
affirmed, but qualifying the assertion carefully that it 
might not appear ofTensire to the Lords, that he would 
haro pleaded QvQly bad he foreseen the space of time 
which tho trial weald cansnme. He could not frame, he 
said, any spcctfio irrayer to their Lordahipo, nor could he 
press them to a greater srasto of their time at Bo ad- 
ranced a period of the Mason but if the managers could 
specify any auoh limited period as their Lordships ocmld 
demte to clow the Impcaohmcnt, which he had been 
informed w«s to ood with tUia arilcla, ho would rather 
consent to ware all dafeDco than poetpone the dccuion to 
another yeor Tho IIoubo adjourned to the chamber of 
partismcnt, whero it aas agreed to proceed on tho trial on 
the first Tuesday In tho next eewaou of parliamcut. 

On tlw jGth of Folmiary ITHi, the busineea of the 
trial, now prolonged to tho fifty-sixth day sras resumed. 
Wlut remained of the sixth article of impeachment, and 
a jnrt of the sarenth, were opened by ilr Anstrulhcr 


U kml t>*ctioa* *rT« r**'«V'Sl>r U* »ciMritT*rU« Bumen to hnlfttoc 
nf- I » trrlmlrjl u kr«l Brcsmnrt by •birt tbry 

vm MrUnl— ‘tlM* TtranUlc* by lb* Cwl cf SaevanU, vkkS 

L'-rtirr u lonl t, hail ten til alum; adoUnM to be aalbn 

tic Tb* rath Urt— tUt alaw af aa motrrral Bi' [ < ajm. * Oi* mt+nef 
tvmy frm lb# rwra-o Sat brro ai.kao'Winl. aod tSa iBMmy had b«n 
artwilrd M' —*04 lb* arpolatiw » f Ur I U hlrf nhufltT t llarab*- 
dabd WM imUwMartrty Gubina wa c«cl4 hara 1#«« 

aciMti M lla*rb’A b*l t>« dmanla Im mtirtd as tmtawiri a^ 
I irunktlLfi v Bmly dedjtcd (• nh« ta tha BUsaf tha 

Jad.ms iTTwcsl rnjadkv Bol^ bfrx lh« aBtsw vas, vHS r#sl msme 
t b rrsfcsf rr«<tnl Vy tha awaaal StiM SHrfn. «ha 4»aUytd.thn««hacl 

tbae.smsu,«tf as nal uhml w na aslktri oc [ha aUa atf Iba rr****- 
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Aud on Ihc ISlli of Fcbnian, ^\]nc^^ was the fifU-so\enlli BOOK VI. 
da} of the inal, c\i(lcncc began to be heard cit\r ir 

A letter ■was produced dated TOtli of No\ ember, 17S0, 

from ^fr Hastings to the Court of Directors In this 
letter the Directors ^\ Cl 0 told, that, ‘-o fai back as on the 
2Gth of June, Mr Hastings had made ‘a \or\ unusual 
tcndci,” as ho calls if , that i-’, to defnn A\ith his oun 
iuonc\ the e\traordmar\ expen^-o of sending against the 
Mahrattis the detachment under Mnioi Camac Ho abo 
at the <=1100 tune gives them to understand tint the 
moacy, winch he had thus c^iicndcd, was not his owai 
Dut, without a word to show to whom, in that case, the 
nioncv did belong, he onlv adds, '‘"With tins brief apolog}' 

I shall dismiss the subject.” His language is somewhat 
strange Ihis account of this transiction he calls an 
“anecdote ’ — “Something of affinity,” ho savs, “to this 
anecdote maj appeal in ihc first aspect of anolhci iians- 
actiou ” Of that transaction loo, Ihe same Icttci contains 
an account "When Bengal was threatened with the de- 
tachment of the Berai armv, which, during the wai with 
the Mahiattas, matched into Cuttack, one of the means 
which Mr Hastings emplov cd for eluding the danger was, 
to suiiplj^that detachment with money He now mfoims 
the Court of Directors, that ho took ujion himself the 
lesiionsibihty of sending tliiec lacs of rupees, unknowni to 
his Council Two-thiids of this sum, he snys, ha had 
laised hy las own credit, and should charge as a debt duo 
to himself by the Corajianj the other third ho had 
supplied fiom the cash in his hands belonging to the 
Company 

About these several sums, this was all the information 
which the Governoi-Geiieral thought lit to give to tho 
Duectora on tho 29th of Novembei, 1780 

On the oth of Januaiy, 1781, tho following notice was 
commumcated by the Gov^ernor General to the Jlembers 
of the Council “Honourable Sir, and Sirs, Having had 
occasion to disburse the sum of three lacs of sicca rupees, 
on account of secret services, which, having been ad'V'anced 
from my own jynvata cash, I request that the same may be 
repaid to me,” &c , and on the Oth he received three bonds 
for the amount 

Of the whole sum, it was proved that j one-thud was 
paid to Mr Hastings in England 
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BCKIE’TL too, ta nji, If T •wMtted integrity «nd Imnonr tli® 
OOP n. Coort of Directnrs Iuto afibrdad me bot too punexful 

— TTw'fwi H rwi to ■appnia* the Infonnotiaii wiloh I now con- 

Toy to them throngh you, and to appropriate to my own 
Tse the BomB which I have already ptueed to their oredit 
->-by the imworthy and, pardon me if I add, dangsrcm 
rodectiaDfl, iriiioh they hare passed upon mo for the flnt 
oommnnicotion of this kmd. And yocr own expononce 
will inggoat to yon that there no persona who woold 
profit by inch r warning.’* He adda^ with regard to the 
smna in question, and the declaration u impartont, *1 
coold hare concealed than^ had I had a wrong motire, 
from yours and the poblio oye for eror ” He makes In 
the some letter another declaraticai, which is worthy of 
a man coneofoas of roctltade *If X appear in any unfiL- 
Toniabla light by these trnnaaotion^ X resign tho com 
man and legal secnrity of those who oommit onmes or 
errors. I am ready to answer erery particnlar qnaetlcai, 
that may be put ogalnst myseH npoo honour or upon 
oath.” 

There ho laid his finger on the material point. There ho 
appealed to an effidesi test Innocence u prored by in 
torrogaUoa, and best prored when tho interrogaiion it 
most severa Had Hr Hastings acted up to this deolam 
tlon^ bod be really ■ubmitted himself to soratbiy instead 
of Uflteg, to defend himself from it errery effort which the 
artifice of lawyers could Inrent, and ercry subtcrftjgo 
which the imperfections of tho law ocpuld afford, ho 
might hare loft hn reetitudo, if real, without a cuajiicion ; 
whcrcM now if hii accusers could not p rore his guilt, 
it U stHl more certain that be has not prored bU Inno- 
cence.* 

■ Iflt t>d Wrp <b» fcrtetw rfllMtaiyi to hsir hh wJft faiTW flfftol 
fcrwtwJM. *kI dU;«nkirKU« Jod^ Im DO iloatpt. ««uUltlvd 
JJi tcncul IfUtritj aod isMtte. Bltbeoali sidsbt bar* t». 

rr«n-4 ibM bi ttM uiitrtj to p«*W* tor mini mtrtcocle*, U Imi mot 
•Inn bcTB > Cffc-itfr hi Mitotae U m c wi r OMst. aw 

fi* h»a nrTfsl la prrrwhtr rT«***F litonarat WUirt- wrf 

•rrr*prUiliv Tb* hn^tUsnuo. br»«»»T v> act toUtirWd to uorttln 
V«t to r mnlaj n »;«« hhs. Tatcew ll>« oxst ■»( m »^i 

fS* tond ^ — • V-| I g| nSTItli *"*■ — « 

hrL«iT rut ir rul itoj •!<» to hta kh totnmn veaM h^n 

tSWklnl rnn nattont •Man *r In. Sl«rUa.«nd 0»Tt«. lUi 
•UrrUmc^J <<k Ur to *1 intof Ilka to bU. ud to bto frtnd hnO. axal 
bUraj «rt. L>v b4 w rjrtiBiaH mn^ to tod cc afin sad alOUr 
to On mftjd W 
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Mr Hastings, to prove that he never meant to appio- BOOK YI. 
piiate the money for ■which he 'took the bonds, stated in chap n 

his defence, delivered at the bai of the House of Com- --- 

mons, tha-k a few months after the leceipt of the bonds, 
that is, in July, 1781, he ludoraed all three payable to the 
Company, and left them in the hands of the Accountant- 
General, ■with expiess diiections 'to deliver them up The 
managers gave eindence to prove that they ■weie not 
indorsed till the 29th of May, 1782, and not commum- 
cated to the Board and cancelled, till the 17th of Jannar}^, 

1785 

The managers nest gave in e^ndence a letter of Mi 
Hastmgs to the Court of Directois, da'ted the 21st of 
February, 1784 m which he gave them an accoimt of 
several sums, which had been expended in then seivice, 
but dia'wn from his own fortune, ■without hanng, as yet, 
been charged to then account Some of the objects of 
this expenditure were of the most excellent kind, as the 
digest and translation of the natn e laws Having stated 
these debts, amounting to a sum of not less than 34,0001 
sterling, Mr Hastmgs added, that he meant ■to pay him- 
self by a sum of money which had privately come into 
his hands Of the source from whence this money was 
derived, he afforded, as on former occasions of the sort, no 
information to his employers whatsoever He left them 
absolutely and unceremoniously in the dark 

The managers next presented a passage fi om Mr Hast- 
mgs’s defence, delivered at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, m which the mode of recei^vmg this money is 
declaied in the foUo^wing words “ In the year 1783, when 
I was actually in want of a sum of money foi my pnvate 
expenses, O'wing to the Company not ha^Ting at that time 
sufticient cash in their treasury to pay my salaiy, I bor- 
rowed three lacs of rupees of Eaja Nobkissen, an mhabi- 
■tant of Calcutta, whom I desired to call upon me, with a 
bond properly filled up — he did so , but, at the same time 
I ■was going to execute it, he entreated I would rather 
accept the money than execute the bond I ueithei 
accepted the ofier nor refused it, and my deteiminatiou 
upon it remained suspended between the alternative of 
keeping the money as a loan to be repaid, and of taking it 
and applying it, as I had done other sums, to the Com- 
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ItoOR YL panj** tua and thoit» the matter roated tlH I undertook 
cTiAr u. my Jouraej’ to liioknoir when I determined to accept the 
' ■ ' money for the Company’* nao. And thee© irere my 
1790 motiTee Hatrng mad© diaboiaemanta from my crm coah, 
which I had hitherto omitted to enter into my public 
occounti, I reeolred to relmbtme myael^ in a mode most 
BUitable to the aitoatioa of the Company’s aSiuri, by 
charging these disbonements in my Durbar aoconnts of 
the present yeaz^ and crediting them by a sum privately 
reoeiTect, which waa this of Nobkiawn a.” 

A letter waa then read, from the Court of Diracton to 
the GoTemor-Oenaral and Council at Fort TVilliam, dated 
10th ilaroh, 1784, in which they raqnira an account (none 
had aa yet been gtTen)of the preaenta which the G<JTemar 
General had confess^ Although it is not,” they say 
•our mtentlon to eipreo any doubt of the integrity of 
our Goremor-General on the contrary after havmg ra- 
cdred the preaonta, we cannot avtad eiproeaing our appro- 
bation of bis oondaot, m bringing them to the ore^t of 
the Compeny yet, wa most otxofdn, the ataiement of 
them trucaactlom appears to us in many parts so unintel 
ligible, that wa fee! oursehres under the naccasity of caUmg 
oo the Ooremor-Ganeral for an explsnaticai, agreeably to 
Ida promiao, roltmtorily made to oa. TYa thmCmo dttdru 
to bo Informed— of the different period# when each lum 
wai raceirad— and what were the OoTemor-GenaraTa 
motires for withholding the seTeral rocaipts from the 
knowledge of the Conn^ — or of the Court of DIrectora 
—and what wero hi# nanooa for taking bond# for part of 
these sum#— and for paying other sum# into the treasury 
a# depotite on his own account” 

Mr Hastings was st Lucknow when this letter was ro- 
celrrd. He rotumed to OaJeutto on the Cth of ^OTembc^ 
1781 j and deiiarted for England in the month of Fcb- 
rooiy 1 8u. Daring all this time no answer was returned, 
"When in England, he ws# given to understand fbat an 
explixoaiios wssstQl raquimf end he addreasetf a fetter 
to the Cbainnan, dated Cbellanham, nth July 1763 Ho 

first apejogizes, for delay by his absence from Calcutta, 
and (he pressnro of burincss at the doae of his gorem- 
ment He con giro do further account, ha says, of date# 
than be has given, though posiihJy Mr lorkiii# could giro 
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more The necessities of the government^ he says, were 
at that tune so great, that “he eageily seized eveiy allow- 
able means of rehef ,” but partly thought it unnecessary 
to lecord these secret aids, partly thought it might be 
ostentatious, partly that it would excite the jealousy of 
his colleagues He made the sums be carried directly to 
the treasury, and allowed them not to pass through his 
own hands, to avoid the suspicion of receiving presents 
for his own use Two of the sums were entered as loans 
One was entered as a deposit, namely, that expended on 
Camac’s detachment, because the tiansaction did not re- 
qmre concealment, having been already avowed He makes 
a curious declaration, that though destmed for the pubhc 
semce, and never meant for his own use, “itcertamly 
was his onginal design to conceal the receipt of aU the 
sums, except that one, even from the knowledge of the 
Court of Directors ” This relates to aU the sums, except 
that from the Nabob Vizir "With respect to that, he 
says, “When fortune threw m my way a sum, of a mag- 
mtude which could not be concealed, and the pecuhar 
dehcacy of my situation, at the time m which I received 
it, made me more circumspect of appearances, I chose to 
appnze my employers of it, and to add to the account all 
the formei appropnations of the same kmd ” 

In this, if something, be it what it may, be alleged, as 
a motive for concealment from the Councd, nothing what- 
soever IS even hinted at as a motive for concealment from 
the Court of Diiectors This, the principal question, was 
stdl completely evaded, and left without a shadow of an 
answer One of the allegations is altogether unmteUigible, 
that it would have excited suspicion had the sums been 
carried to his own house, but no suspicion when, as his 
money, not the Company’s, it was lodged m their treasury 
either as a deposit or a loan If the money was repre- 
sented as his, the question, how he came by it, was the 
same in eithei case With respect to these most sus- 
picious transactions, two important pomts of mformation 
were stdl obstinately withheld , namely, from what parties 
the sums were obtamed, and why the transactions were 
concealed from those from whom it was a crime m their 
servants, of the deepest dye, to conceal anythmg which 
affected the trust committed to their charge 
VOIi. V K 
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BOOK TL On the 18th of July 178i^ » mek after the date of hla 
cnir D letter Irom Qheltanham, Mr fititmgt 'wrote to Mr Iat 
— ' — etiH in Tndlft to aond to the Oonrt of Director*, an 
1790 accotmt of the datea of the eomB whioh be had primtelj 
received. The letter of Mr lArkua, sent In complmnce 
with thia reqneat of Mr Hasting*, was now prodoood by 
the mantgeri. In this letter beaide the dated, fonr of the 
aonroes of receipt were inddeDtaHj jnentioned namely 
Qheyte Sing and the renten of Dohar Kaddeo, and 
nagepoTA 

From tbia, the managers proceeded to a diderent head 
of evidence namely the changes which Mr Hattinga had 
Introduced m the mode of ooIlectiDg the rtrrenuea. The 
object was to ahow that tbewo ohan^ moreejed the ft 
ditties of peoolatian, and laid open a wide door for the 
corrupt receipt of money that toob hud not 

been neglected and that money had been c orrup tly ro- 
ceired. The great polnta to which the maEmgen atio^ed 
them inferences of goilt were three the appointment of 
the Anmeens, with mqouatoiial p o w e r s for the pu rpose 
of the inqoiiT mto the taiablo means of the ccrontry at 
the tennirMUon of the fire years eettleoant in 1777 the 
abcUtioo of the Provlnoial Coonoda and appointmoot of 
the Committeo of Eeveone and the reoei^ of pr ea e a ts 
from the farmers of tho rorenuo in Nmldoi, Dinagepore 
and Bahar 

The manager* began with the Provincial Cooncil*. It 
wa* proved by a variety of documents that tho Prorindal 
Cotmole had reedved the itrongeat approbation of tho 
Court of Director*. It wie proved that they hud re- 
pcotedly reodred the etroogest testunonic* of approbaticm 
from Mr llistings himself lot, on the Dth of hcbrucry 
1 81 Mr Hasting* abolished them j and formed hi* Coni' 
miUeo of Rovemie 

It was next provftl, that Oonga Gonnd Sing was ap- 
pointed Dewan to tbla Committee and that high and 
important potrere were attached to hi* ofhcc. 

To prove that the character of Gunga Gonnd Sing was 
led, a coowltation of the Council, In 1~0, ns read. On 
that occasion he was, for a CismiJ dUinissed from hb office 
oC Nalb Dewan to the Proriocbil Ccuccd of ColcaUa 
Mr Francb and Mr ilonion dedonng that, from general 
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infonuntion they licltl Inm to 1 )c n innii of infnmous BOOK*'\^. 
character; tlic GoTCnior-Gcnoml assorting tlmt ho had anr ii 

man}- enemies, and aiot one ndiocntc, hut that all this 1105 

general calumny, no specific cnnio being laid to his charge 
Lastly, the managers oflcrcd eiidcncc to jirmo that Gnnga 
Govind Sing, at the time of this appointment, \ras a 
public defaulter, b;^ a loigo bnlnnco, of nliicb lio nould 
xendcr no account 

They noiv passed from the abolition of ilio Proiincial 
Councils to the present from the rcicnnc farmer at I’atiin 
In the si'ctli article of cliorge, ^fr HastingK nas nccu^-cd of 
ba\nng taken from a nalnc, of the name of Kollcrnni, ns 
a consideration for letting to him certain lamls in Ikabar, 
a sum of money amounting to four lacs of nipccs It 
avns inferred that this was a corni 25 t appointment, ns -well 
from other circumskaiiccs as from ibis that Kelloram 
nas notoriously a person of infamous clinracicr, and, m all 
other rosiiccts, unqualified for the office 

The managers proposed to begin iiith the proof of thu 
unfitness The Counsel for the defendant objected , be- 
cause unfitnc'^s ^vas not a charge in the impeachment 
Afcer bearing both parties, the Lords adjourned Finally, 
they resolved, “That the managers for tho Commons ho 
not admitted to give midencc of Iho unfitneas of Kclle- 
ram for the appointment of bemg a 1 enter of certain 
lands in the jirovmco of Bahnr , the fact of such unfitness 
not bemg charged in the impeachment” 

Tho pomt IS of importance It is onij vrhen conform- 
able to reason, that the authonty of Joi ds, 01 of any one else, 

IS the proper object of respect 

"WTietber the appointment of a paiticular man to a par- 
ticular office lias corrujit, or not comipt, ivas tho question 
to be tried If cucumstantial candcucc is good in any 
case, it IS good in this But, surely, it anil not be denied, 
that the fitness or imfitness of the person to tho office, 

IS one among the circumstances from avhich the goodness 
or badness of the motives which led to his appointment 
may be inferred Accordingly, tho counsel for tho de- 
fendant did not deny that tho unfitness of HoUeram was 
proper to be made an article of cii cumstantial evideuco 
Not denymg that it -would be just matter of evidence, af 
given, they insisted that it should not be given 
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Thar objection amoimted to tbln tlut to prove one £ict 
of ddmqaenoy no other Ikot Importing ddinquencj ehall 
be gjren In endeno^ unleaa the erldantiery £iot iteelf is 
cjhu^ed *8 delmqntftqj m the instncmeni of ucontion 
Kow ench is the nature of many oninoa, that other ctBD« 
are the moat common and probable sonrce of dream 
etantial evidence. At the same tone, it may be very m- 
conrenient, or even impoeaibl^ to indode sR these minor 
crimes in the inatroment of aconsation appropriated to 
the principal arime Ihey may not all be known, till a 
great part of the eridence baa been beard and sonitiniicd. 
The tendency of snob a role cannot be mistaken. It adds 
to the difficaltiee of prorlng ciimee it fbroishee another 
instroment, and, aa Ctf as it operates, s poverfol instm 
ment, for gtvlog protection and fanpnni^ to guilt- The 
objectioa, that a man oannot be prepared to defend him- 
self against an aooai>atioa which has not been preferred, 
is faUle becaoae the tact is not adduced as the for 
which the man u to be poniahed, but a fact to prove 
another foci Besides, if on this, or any other inadeot 
of the tml, he oould ehow cause for reodnng time ^ 
adduce eridence, or in any other way to prepare himeeH 
for any fresh niatter which might arise on the trial, s 
good system of jodloUare weald proride the best mode of 
recelruig IL 

Hr Burke took the liberty of maldog remarks. Ho said 
the Commons of England h^ a right to demand tlwt they 
ahoaU not be hold to technical niceties. And he com 
{Gained of the obstruction which this resolution of the 
Ocurt would create, lo dragging to light the offences of 
the accused, or eren in ascertaining the measare of the 
crime If the managers wero to be debarred,** he said, 
*frtim giring etidetiee of corrupt intentions, and of ag 
grsTiUons anslng from drcumstoncea, not rpeeyCraffy 
Mated la tie charts, U would bo impoasible for their 
liortUbipa to detenoine the amotmt of the fine, which 
nught to bo imposed upon the prisoner If be ahoold be 
^onricted ana their Lordships must, In the end, bo em* 
Larrawed by their own deduon. 

The m a n a g prs then gave In eridence that, In July 1750, 
Hr Hastings wrote an order to the chief of the Patna 
Cotmdl, to pamii KcHeram lo go to Calcutta that it 
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■^-as debated m tbe Council, -whetbei, “in bis present BOOK 
situation,” be ought to be permitted to go in consequence cri/vp ii 

of tbe Governor-General’s orders tliat tvro out of five 

members voted against tbe pei*missioa that Kolleram, on 
receiving permission, requested a guard of Sepoys foi bis 
protection down to Calcutta, wbicb was gmnted that 
pioposals were received by Mr Hastings from Culban Sing 
foi lenting tbe proiince of Babar that the proposals 
weie accepted and that Kelleram was appointed deputy, 
or naib 

Tbe managers for tbe Commons stated, that tbey would 
next give evidence to sbow' that tbis bargain bad been 
extremely injurious to tbe interests of the Company, as 
Eelleram bad not made good bis engagements 

Tbe Counsel for tbe defendant objected to tbis evidence, 
ind a long debate ensued Tbcy took tbe same ground as 
before, that tbis would bo e\ndence to a crime not speci- 
fied in the charge Tbe Lords adjomned, and spent tbe 
Lest of the day m deliberation On tbe next day of tbe 
trial, tbe managers weie mformed, “That it was not com- 
petent foi them to give evidence, upon tbe cbaige in tbe 
sixth article, to prove that tbe rent at which tbe defend- 
ant, Warren Hastings, let tbe lands, mentioned m tbe said 
sixth article of charge, to KeUeram, fell into arreai and 
was deficient” Yet why should a fact, which was offered 
only as a mattei of evidence, be rejected as evidence 
because it was not offered also as mattei of charge ? This 
was to confound tbe most important distmctions As- 
suredly, if tbe corruption of a bargam can be proved by 
circumstances, its evil consequences, if such as might 
easily have been, or could not but be, foreseen, is one of 
those circumstances, and an important one This, said 
tbe Lords and the lawyers, must not be adduced 

Tbe managers vehemently renewed their complamt, that 
tbe resolutions of their Lordships were unaccompanied 
by tbe reasons on winch tbey were founded Tbe judges 
of other courts, it was said, pursued a different course 
Tbe evil consequence on which they principally rested 
their complaint was, the ignorance in which a decision 
without a reason left them of what would be decided m 
other cases 

The managers next gave m evidence, that a rule, with 
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book TL regipd to palicaih, or tho gratuity oflbred by o renter 
onAT u. upon tho T cn ewing of bb Itaeo, had. been oatabhihed In 
■ — 1770 and 4 email asm, mer^y to preoerTO an oid 

1"W. formality waa accamte^y preaotibed, and made permanent. 
The great gnm, taken by Mr Hostings from Krilerant, vaa 
not, iherafore, peekeoah. Mr. Young' who had been aix 
yoon a member of the Provinriftl Coimml of Fatna, said 
that tKfi atood in name of Colhan but 

EeHeram mts considered as a partner. Being asked, 
Whether if the lands had been lot at their fall raloe, It 
•wonld hare been for the intortBt of KeBemm to grre foor 
Lua of mpoea aa a gmtnity upon the bargain, he readied, 
• I in t>i»i rrtrrmiTMttanrf m whicb bellerom stood, ho 
conld not oSbrd it.” He was asked, “In what droWi- 
atanoea did he atandf” Tho opposing lawyeors objected 
upon the old groond, th*i: the of Kelleniin was 

not matter of charge. Ikne, and not proposed to bo made. 
Bat it was matter of erideoce^ and, aa such, onght to bare 
been rocetred. The managera 'w&t^ the question. 

The oune witnes prori^ that at the time when this 
bargain was atnek between^Mr TTMtjnp and KeDenm, a 
contract bad aotoally been ccoiohided for the whole pro- 
vince by the Prorindal Coondl, who had let the lands, In 
the asnal prop c r ti oaia, to the Zotnisdars of tho ctruntry and 
other renters. This legal tronaactkm'wsB theroforeTiolkted- 
by the bargain anbeeqaantly etmek between Mr UastiDgs 
and KcOcTsm. Within the knowledge of the witness, the 
pTcrioce had neTor bofore been all let to cue 

It was gxren in oridenoe that CoUian Sing was Dewan of 
the proTinco that it was the duty of the Dewan to check 
the cotloctoTs, and {ovrest the oppresnoo of the ryots ; 
that of coarse thU check was annthnntisl by making the 
Dewan renter ; bat it sro also stated, that CuQian fflnj 
had noTBt, In Ikct, exemaed any of tho p owers of Dewan, 
being prerented by the IVorinctal r*r«inril aa unfit. 

The witness ws» taVrd, 'Whether tho withfimwing 
the FroTincial CouDcfl, and aboliihing 4h* office of 
Desrao did not pat it in the p o wer of the fiuraer to 
eomnril opprenloo srilh greater ease than before T” lUa 
answer was, “Dcmbtlesa." lie was asked “ What impres- 
sioDs the letting of the to KeHeram aiul CuUIan Sing 
mode upon the minds of the inhabitanta of the cotmtiy f 
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Ml Young answered, “ They heard it ivith terror and dis- BOOK VI 
may” After the answer nos given, ilr Lan objected to ciiAr a 

the question , it not being within the competence of the 

witness to speak of any body’s sentiments but his own To 
give in ondenco the sense of the countiy was on tbo othox 
hand affirmed to bo an established practice The Lords 
returned to their own house They put a question to the 
judges The judges requested time to answer it And 
fmther proceedings on the trial were adjourned for tuo 
da-^ s "When the court resumed, the managers were in- 
formed, “That it was not comiiotcnt for them to put the 
following question to the witness on the sixth article of 
the charge , — What impression the letting of the lands to 
KeUeram and Culhau Sing made upon the minds of the 
inhabitants in the province of Babai Yet it unll not bo 
denied, that when a man was sot over a countiy with 
powers to which those of a desiiot in Europe are but 
tnfling, the impi ossiou on the minds of the people might 
rise to such a height as to bo a circumstance of great im- 
portance, and mdispensably necessary to be taken into the 
account, in forming a correct and complete conception of 
the ^'lews of him by whom the appointment was made 
To lefuse to leceive such evidence is, therofoie, to lefuse 
the means of forminga complete and correct conception of 
that on which the most important judicial decisions may ' 

turn 

The witness was asked, what effects arose from the ap- 
pomtment of Kelleram ? and how ho conducted hmiself as 
renter of the provmce ? Neither of these questions was 
allowed 

After this the managers went back to the abolition of 
the Provincial Councils and the Committee of Revenue 
Ml Young deposed, that Gunga^ Qovind Sing, who was 
appointed Dewan , that is, imder the new system, the 
great executive officer of levenue was a man of mfamous 
character in the opmion both of Europeans and natives , 
that the Board of Revenue was, in his opmion, an institu- 
tion which gave a new degree of power to the Governor- 
General, that imder that system, mischief could more 
easdy exist and be concealed than imder that of the Rro- 
vmcial Councils , that the people were more open to the’ 
oppiession of the Dewan. When the question was asked, 
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from wliom he had heard a had character of Gunga Qonud BOOK VI 
Sing -was his enemy hut that his bad character rvas a sub- chap n 
ject of common conversation 

In the coume of this evanuimtion it came out, though ^790 
the Counsel for the defendant objected to it as cMdcnce, 
that Kelleram at the time of his bargain ^vlth Sir Hastings} 
ivas a bankrupt and a pnsonei 

Hi David Anderson vas examined, the President of the 
Committee of Eevenue, and a man selected bj Mr Hastings 
foi the most important einplojuncuts It appealed tliat 
his office, as President of the Comiuilteo, vas almost a 
sinecuie, for excepting about three months, ho ^^as always 
absent on other emiiloyments He, too, vas acquainted 
•with the rumour about the monej icceivedfiom Kolleiam, 

■which made him so uneasy about the leputatioii of Mr 
Hastings, that he conversed with him upon the subject, 
and “nas ■told that the money had been accounted for Ho 
undei stood, that sums were pnvatelj' received fiom poi- 
sons employed in the revenue, which nevei were entered 
in the public accounts Ho himself was sworn not to re- 
cen e money prl^ ately The Dewau of the Committee of 
Revenue might extort money unduly from the peojile, 

■without detection, provided the offence was not veiy ge- 
neral The question ■« as put, and a most important ques- 
tion it was “ "Whether, after all, the Committee, inth the 
best intention, and ■with the best ability, and steadiest 
application, might not, to a certain degiee, bo ■tools in the 
hands of the Dewan ” The question was objected to, and 
given up 

On his cross-examination, he affirmed that Gunga Go^ ind 
Smg had not a bad character, he thought he had m general 
a good chaiacter To show that three lacs of the monej’- 
privately received were sent to the Berar army, two ques- 
tions were put, to which the managers objected, ■with 
as little 'to justify their objections, as those of then 
opponents, and more to condemn them, because contrary 
to the pnnciples to which they were calling for obedience 
on the opposite side 

The managers added the following pertment questions 
“Whether dunng the whole of the year 1780, there was 
any such distress in the Company’s affairs as to put them 
to difficulty m raismg three lacs of rupees ? I do not be- 
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book, tv li«Te them "Wl — ■'WlioUwr after the jwr X76I, the Omu- 
cattr a. did not torrcw *eTepQl mt l lkaai 1 — -They 'botrowi 
■ ■ ' Twy large mm* I oonnoi my whet* 
l~90. HiU WM intentied to meet the allegTiiioti ofSIr HsartlJisK. 

that the eitwne exlgeac* of the Compeny'e efikir* bed 
led Mm to the mipiffloat nmaroe of UklDg chmdertine 
fy;rpi| [ of moQoy ffoui Uxo mbjecti end depeocUmti of 
the «ta,te. 

,Mler eome farther OTidenc^ beering upon the ttme 
poMte, eod excitiiig ol^eatioa* of the Kuse iendent^ csx 
’fthieh therofor© it 1* uimeoeesery to dwsS, the m*n*gert 
jBro<»oded to the quertiomi ronnVeted with the province 
of DxQjigtTporo, wheoc® one of the eecrot mco* Imd boeo 
derived. 

la order to show the opiniaa of Mr Heetings hitueel^ 
that great onormiUe* might be oommitted aoder the Com- 
raittee of Bemtae, «ad yet bo coaoetlcd, they md the 
joaksgo firom hie nettle of the Slrt> of Jmmory I7Sdi in 
which heeaye, 'ZoowoU hcov the eh&nxotorft^ a h ihttoi 
cf lU>a t>«by Ring, that I can c&iQy oonoeive it was Is bit 
power both to commit the ononnitie* which are lad to bis 
charge, and to ooo«M the gronndi of them from Ifr Good- 
ted, the coUectoT exid CompanT'a chief officer in the 
dlitrtci. The macagaraiaid, thi? Tonid next proceed to 
show the cawrmHiea themMlrtia.* 

Bat tio CoQjBici for the defendant objacted, on the 
gnxnid they bad eo erftea eacccaRTally taken, th«e 
coormitiea were not tnaltars of charge:. To lU^ os before, 
the Niaple anTWcr le, that corrapiiou wiui the mettor of 
charge amt that U» eaonnitlee of a man placed to a *ita 
ation to do abchief might bo a nwcjsaiy and Important 
artide to Uwprocd that owrnpUoa placed him there To 
reject it waa, Iheirforc, to r^ect that wtUwat which It 
might betlwt jttttlccamWimt be frHMonyadndniatorod} 
wit hoot which H might be that miaconceptioa wonW b* 
created in the mind of th* jadge j arwi hence miadedaioo, 
•wrong to place of right, become the uJtimato and utardd 
able rrtoiU 

The managera again cont en de d that eppreirion woi a 

>tih*«Wir fWiMrtr tfcWVrtMFtCmBwlfir**- « 

•.wiW ua t-wm innrtfiL tr* 

•no jUiTatA iM'rwn *< Oewki df Ca am 
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matter of clmrge , that Mr Hastings well knew it must BOOK YI 
flow from the system which he pursued , and that the chap, n 

honour of the Court, and the character of the Bntish 

nation, were at stake, when the question was, whether 
enormities, such as no tongue could describe, should he 
thought worthy of investigation, or be for ever screened 
from it by lawyers’ ceremomes The Counsel foi the de- 
fendant answered this appeal to honour and feehng, by 
challenging the manager's to make these enorrmties an 
article of impeachment, and boastmg their readmess to 
meet such a charge But this was a mere evasion Why 
meet those enormities only as mattei of impeachment, 
refuse to meet them as matter of evidence 1 They had the 
same advantages in the one case as m the other They might 
equally display the weakness, if any existed, in the evidence 
brought to suppoid the allegations, they might equally 
bnng counter-evidence, if any existed, to disprove them 
As far, therefore, as the challenge had any effect, it was an 
effect contrary to the mterests of justice ^ 

1 Tlic Tvliole of thia scene, as given by the Historian of the Trial, is canon», 
and forms an important Incident in the History of Mr Hastings 

“ Mr BurUe said, that he must submit to tbeir Lordships’ decision, but he 
must say, at the same time, that he had heard it avith the deepest concern for 
if everthere was a case in which the honour, the justice, and the character of 
a country were concerned, It was in that which related to the horrid cruelties 
and savage barbanties exercised by Dcby Sing, under an authority derived 
from the British Government, upon the poor forlorn inhabitants of Dinage- 
poro , cmelties and barbarities so frightfnlly and transcendently enormous 
and savage, that the bare mention of them liad filled with horror every 
description of people m the country 

“The impression that oven the feeble representation which his slender 
abilities had been able to produce had made upon the hearts and feelings 
of all w ho had lieard him, ivas not to be removed but by the evidence that 
should prove the whole a fabrication — The horror which the detail of those 
cmelties had produced in the minds of all dasses of people was indescri- 
bable , the most dignified ladles of England had shuddered, and some had 
fainted, at tlie hare recital, and was no oidcnce now to he received to 
prove the existence of those acts of barbarity which had shocked the whole 
nation’ 

“ Jfr Law said. It was not to bo home, that the Right Hon Manager should 
thus proceed to argue In reprobation of tholr Lordships’ Judgments solemnly 
given 

“Mr Burke said, nothing could' bo further from Ills intention than to re- 
probate any decision coming from a Court for which he entertained the 
highest respect Bat he was not a little surprised to find, that the learned 
Counsel should stand forth the champion for their Lordships’ honour, — 
thoj were themselves the best guardians of their owm honour , and it never 
could he tlio intention of the Commons to snll) ■ much less to call in ques- 
tion, the honour of the House of Peers As their co-ordtnate estate in the 
ILcgislatnrc, the Commons were perhaps not less Interested than their Lord- 
ships themselves in the preservation of the honour of that noble House, 
nnd therefore ho never could think of arguing in reprohahon of any of its 
decisions. 

“ But the trath was, that the decision upon which he was then speaking was 
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our iL oiy9pr«wit,b©caQ»omoii^w»8notinthetreesar7top*y 

l’T)0. »etiip<» qiwUiB pet Ccmce* tie Lart» b«d «a 4*ddrt 

jrcpolrt hif It ww CTrtwlT tfcdr joetfyp^ tad PC*_np» 


Cminwi If OotiiTKmi kad Wea ■jffoadto di 
tfcaroiclTt*, tt>*T awOd kata tt In tWT diftaeit tthTWT i 

fir tb* JodADot of tka Ums wpcn focsw mr diUbnofiT 
Hut a» rfajrfa ttia <rr4*Mai had Wat bon trrpa 

It vH tnH, tku tbe ctmBm cbuipd la tha artkl* acn net kiM, 
r» arw to kata b*» «xaw*d by S“tf i *** **>• «rtld* darjed Mr 

Ttth barlif OTfihltibod lyttin vnxli be kiw vmW be, axi n 
wjbrt of Urt M otaailtT bam. * tnk *id tmh ermattj end i^yi •ii«,— 
•nii:le dhl zMt (tit* by vktM Uw MU Of erwity bad ben eoannXUd. bet B 
■tried oflthy latent *»4flf *od> eiBtlty » eiaritd, t» in«n*(jen bed 


•bwrt^ itat tMir LenlihJ^ tant reiceiTa tUfcrtaee ta tb* o 
tbn (tmd. from tket *fat^ ib^ (tiied tboualio, ead on vbleb tb«y 

heddedded. Ik b«i**d. ttmftw 0»t they ao«M ftrrtkf wnwly whit 

ctr«r< tbti deodoo vook tere open tbi* pan <f On anick, sad «T«n the 
£tut fil etuiietar af Che eeaagy . . 

If tbiy *(r* entirely to ifaat «t *0 erbkate of ikoa* acts Of enelty 
vaebf itM a trti uyf «k*t ««aM be ib* lyttrtm if naabtadf It wtold ^ 
ifUB (h th« (airaaDfiM oaoea*. that tbe detr Aoold be ibai pcotb*pn*f 
cf erarUia, ttM hue rarttel «f «4kb bed barrtM «1 np tb* fMJi of eQ vhe 
bad heart It. Tb« <h*r<vter *f (he aebao odM (offer tbe beeocr af tbetr 
Lorddilp* waald be aSbeted, if, wbaa (b* Ciwaacett of Enftod vo^l rtedy to 
proT* tbe eUBrata of harbanti** that bed drapraeed tba Qrfd>b ana, (ad 
(r m>oane* eo tbe foOtrbnat* cf tboaa «b* a era In aaydapw 
fiatramaatil la Urea, they (heoM b* Bappad, isd told fbet be •rUaee < 


tiSed. UBt. empami aiib (te mtim/f of tboe iS tb* araek* m ae 
lapaaHuarat valffbad aaC fiattim that u tb* detail tra* ft«edad ta Intb. 
ae paalikiBtBt co«kl b* teo »*Tcre fcr vbemr ibeaU b* fcoid to bora bao 
coy pan to aianMOf tbeta. 

■*Tba anaa KeU* Lart, Mr Boiba (h iai ia d . bad aald, tbai S tbe Hao. 
Msairrr dU a*( aieke roed tkl* taeaC bcrrM cf etl ctarfM, be OBftt tepeto 
(or Iba laeft dertif calotookMr 

Dpeai Ibat bn* aaU Ur Darla J id nady to pot ay dwaetar nSer 
aa* W n tate tbe proiBi of (Set* Bayaralkbd barWttWi aad If 1 ^ act 
cfUWbb tbm to the Cetl c e cuh tfa to af tto# Uedaaesdcf ih nuabtod < If I 
do B«( proto tbrtr bnaedtato aad dlrert reUtke ta, aad ectoaecfca wfcb, tba 
yttm tottUbbrt by Hr nuttot*. toes m «* U batadad a* tbebekot 
caloanie artist rm tead to tx apcai aaspetjed toomea Cba bapotttka 
cf taUU 

lutri etaabep* «sJM Mr Darb* t* erder DM Lerdiblp hU. that (b* Maa 
•f tM Uoaea nest not b* railed to e r iaijuitJ apec aMttoo. oa akl^ tbetr 
X^rdtUra bed etreadr deetoed 

"Ur baria (akUuitrtvas UtaVeH to rrr* tbe a beat a and Ok* m* r> 
TT af tfaalr lardibipa, aad wot tiacr nn aad It eeald oet her* ratoird Ut 
brat. Oat «hDct b* wai pan^wao mat aa B))cct ba raaU ba (npya^J t* 
U vaMlar Ibrtr Tora, vbkb, Uaofb rmitoly pitctoai, ceaJd ae( valfb 
Iratbrfintajt (brir aaeera aad e* a ctxb. 

fkwrrrr >r< tbit ba w tl adybt, h* had dao* b* ttod radnraand t* 
rrero* tb* rbsfortrr aad Jaalr* af hto toaatry (toia atdmri If tha** Bbo 
bihl bnmrrlr pretohrd toqahy.lf tbeaa *ba krt (aid that tba torm bMtorl* 
erbirh H bed drCiOrd b^ a* tobar axlMaca p-** thu «bkh tbayda- 
rtrad tm the toilktoMimUrtyetbt* tou«iBitw*.lf tb*M wbaltodiaJd |b«t 
ba vat tnaed to ant rood artat b« had tbarrtd. lad tbit ba vaald dawfto 
tbr Md orttoiftoai Mian U b* dUaal itbad Mr Iteniar* aa aa p a nito ty 
cfdMecaer y tb* tarpTTMHa •bkb vrtry pari *f th* miUaobid matrrd **«) 
tb* pbtan af lb* utoto rmlUr* toircliad by Urby Uu t if, b* u p atad 
tbry hov ibraat Craca tb* tofaby tor vkkb tbay bid baf*** •oUadlyraCad 
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his salary, accounts were produced which showed that it BOOK VI 
was BIX months in an ear m August, 1783 , that it was chap n 


if they now called upon their Lordships to reject, and not listen, to the proofs 17^0 
•nhfeh theyheforo had ehallongcd him to bring, the fault was not with him , he 
had done his dutj to his country, ■uhose honour and Justlee had been outraged , 
to the House of Commons, iiho had sent him to their Lordships’ bar, to express 
their abhorrence of cruelties, and to point the ^engeance of the law against 
those who had been instrumental in practising them , and he had done what 
ho ouedto himself, in offering to prove alltliathe had advanced on the subject, 
on pain of being branded, if he should fail in his proofs, as a bold and mfa- 
mous calumniator — ‘ Upon the heads of others, therefore (said he), and not 
upon those of the Commons of Gieat Britain, let the charge fall, that the 
justice of the countrj was not to have its victim The Commons have shown 
their readiness to make good their charges. — But the defendant shrinks from 
the proof, and insists that jour Lordships ought not to receive it’ 

“ iilr I>aw, with unexampled warmth, whether real, or assumed in conse- 
quence of instructions in his brief, no cannot pretend to saj, replied to Mr 
Burke Ho said that the Right Hon Manager felt bold, onlj because he knew 
the proof whleli he u anted to give couM not bo received , that, from the man- 
ner in which the charge n ns worded, their Lordships couFd not, if thej would, 
admit them, without i iolatlng the clearest rules and principles of law ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘ let the Commons put the detail of those shocking cruelties into the 
shape of a charge m hich mj client can meet , let them present them in that 
shape at jour Lordships’ bar, and then ne will be ready to hear every proof 
that can be adduced And if, n hen they have done that, the Gentleman for 
xiliom I am now speaking, does not falsifj everj act of crucltj that tho 
Honourable Managers shall attempt to prove upon him. Mat tue uand or 
Tnis House and the hand of God wout upon him !’ 

“ After this ejaculation, delivered in a tone of i oicc not unlike that of tho 
theatric hero, nhon he c.xclaims, ‘Richard is hoarse vith callmg thee to bat- 
tle I ’— this part of tho business ended ” History of tlie Trial of Warren 
Hastings, Lsq , part ill pp 54—86 

Beside what Mr Burko had thus declared, Mr Fox, in Ihe speech in which 
lie summed up the ciidcnco on this article, said, ‘ The Counsel for the de- 
fendant had, upon this subject, inioked tho judgment of their Lordships, and 
the lengcancc of iVlmiglitj God, not on their own heads, but on the head of 
their client, if tho enormities of Deby Sing, as stated bj his Right Hon Friend, 
should be proved and brought home to him He knew not how the defendant 
might relish his part in this imprecation which the Counsel had made , but, 
in answer to it, if the time slionld come when thej were fairlj permitted to 
come to the proof of those enormities, he would, in his turn, imoke the most 
rigorous justice of the Noble Lords, and the full vengeance of Almightj God, 
not on tho head of liis Bight Hon Friend, but on his own, if ho did not prove 
these enormities, and bring them home to the defendant, in the wnj which his 
Right Hon Friend had charged them upon him, and this ho pledged himself 
to do, under an imprecation on himself, ns solemn ns the Counsel had invoked 
■on their client ” As these passages, and the passages from tlic introductorj 
speech of Jlr Burke, have been presented to the reader, it is fair that ho 
should also receiic ■what tfr Hastings said in his defence 

“ I will not detain jour Lordships bj adverting, for any length, to the storv 
told by the manager who opened tho general charges relative to the horrid 
cruelties practised on tho natives of Dhcc Jumla bj Debj Sing It will bo 
suillclcnt to say, that the manager never ventured to introduce this storj in 
the form of n charge, though pressed nnd urged to do so in the strongest possi- 
ble terms, both in nnd out of rarllnmcnt — Mr Fnterson, on wlio'o nuthoritj 
he relied for the truth of his assertions, and ivith whom, ho said, he wished to 
go down to postcrits, has had the generosity to write to myattomes In Cal- 
cutta, for mv Information, ‘That he felt tho sinccrcst concern to find his 
rcjiorts turned to niv dI«adiantago, ns I acted as might be expected from a 
mail of humaniti, throiichout all the t'onsaclions in which Debi Sing was 
concerned —Had the rnicltlcs whicli the manager stated, been rcallj Inflicted, 

■it was not possible, as he very well knew at the time, to impute them, even by 
an) kiud of forced construction, to me — Mj Lords, it is a fact tlint 1 was tho 
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BOOK TL /oGT mcHiUia in tmerm BepteinbeT of -that yw "timt it 
csur n. couiinaed b«twe«n {our Mid fiv* montiia in anw till De* 

camber and that it ttm ai^t month* m anw on the 

J7W fbncnring Apr0, when it was oompletely paid np. 

Tha managttii next proposed, that a letter of the Oo- 
Temor-Oeneral ehonW be read, to prove that the pim 
which he hrmeelf had roprraonted to the Cottrt of Direo- 
tora, as beet, namely to hit the lands, ospeoiallj the larger 
disWotj, to the tmdant Ztaaindara, bad beea violatsd by 
and violated by a preference given to porsonfl not 
<mly of another desarqrtiaij, bat portona in the higheet 
degree worthless and exoepUonabla. Ur Law was again 
ready with hi* objeotions. The daoonfonmty of the con- 
daofc of ^ Hastings, with hu opinioei*, ws* not in chaige- 
On thii occasion Ur Burke made hia celebrated declara 
tlona First, That the effldency of Iropesobment was in- 
diapenmble to give practical ntEhty to the pdnoiplrs of 
the English eonstttntion thenuwiuDerycif whjcih,wlthoot 
thu ps^dimlar spring, woold remain io^y iDsaffident for 
the purposes of good gOTeanmeDt Seo^dly, That tho 
technical rules of Reading and erldenoe, set up by the law 
yera, were, if sanctioned by tho Lords, most ocanpletely 
su^cioni to destroy tho oiefol offlosoy of impeachment 
The Lord* did eanotion and conflna (llr Burke confessed 
Bod bewailed tho £^) the trchnjoaJ roles of tie Jaw 
ycTs. HoTTia, thoroforc^ bound by oonautency to this im- 
portant coochiajctn !I^t the Eogiiah oonatibrtion ro- 


firUtvrM teeh* Hi w m plaice cf 2>W lav vtm ci»eKt 

BTM tjRiMr scmkeGA. haJ Itfi ao ■ntiraoniae.ud totart Uk 

e«M»lnJrrttjSitirnT 

u> i£r AwhTiiM ^ il SlMn. wljo bad brUer on«wtnadJ** 
t ^ * coaM hart I O* atrina ef tha taimlrT toto kl» C«>- 

onrt, ba rwliTd Belibcr Cn«r Sor tOBBta aa nta traai — « mat fraa «n 
JImoVt f tl« roard Tfe»i b'ooifr ru canwd onf ‘ ' “ 


^ Lyla oir £14 wu ivrt^aaj 

— j ... j aoktaaCty tad 'rtlitb* 


ctrarvacad aU r<imira^ *11^ awy flilt > 


rtmldi-i*ft c»»Tf*rt, •vl •» lia jart ar nreaUa-n^wto i}4irtei«J 

lUl a«a^ tbo rufl »»» mi toUralr teaact uf extant al Wto c3w V5« 
M Tt cl (o tU aafirtt^la aT cbMiTi a^nbuc bbn. la tanAW 

h h reerraJ Him a B»#M b«fmJa ciHbcaa larrtilf aats *a arttaCritfWDfd. 
as t rack r<<t. b tbW i taca aaa w a-rr caa^M I A 

Ur-alkaTai-a IJrrt.ca'‘Te)raltbaiFT*rTar cf mr L^rdtUM n«*l 
tel Iv tba BmrxIVtnl uJutA Dial vM dc«a to r It tha tsmdanM aal 
/tW Uav tV al lattmaf »*■ 

kibia ralatav vboMfoblMatbvibcntakantiunctlucatnCirtc** 
tlkJt vtl^btbaiicatdcavLtcbmsilni. ^ 
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mams 'but a delvisive name , and affords >no security for BOOK VI. 
good government ^ chap rr 

The Lords retired to their chamber to deliberate , and, 

on then return, which was mot till the succeeding day of 
the tnal, announced, that it was not competent for the 
managers-to produce the evidence ploposed 

To show that the offices of Parmei of the levenue, and 
the Dewan, the lattei of which was intended to be a check 
upon the formei, were never muted m one person, except 
in two of the instances in which lilr Hastings leceived 
money, the followmg extract of a letter from Mi Shoie, 

President of the Committee of Revenue, to the Goveinor- 
General and Council, dated 2nd of November, 1784, was 
read “Raja Deby Smg was Raimer, Secunty, and the 
Dewan of Rungpore The .union of the two former offices 
in the same person lequires no explanation, since the piac- 
tice IS very general, and is foimded upon sohd and obvious 
reasons The mvestituie m the office of the Dewan, dming 
the period m which he held the faim, is less common, but 
not without precedent , for Raja Cullian Smg stood pre- 
cisely m the same predicament with regard to the province 
of Behar ” 

The managers next adduced evidence, with respect to 
an offer made by the Vizir m the month of Pebrujtry, 

1782, of a second present of ten lacs of lupees to Mr Ehist- 
mgs Ml Hastings dechned acceptance of the present, on 
his own -account , and commumcated the circumstance to 
the CouncL4 who used endeavours to obtam the money for 
the Company 


' Tlie -wonls of Mr Bnrke, os reported by the historian of the trial, arc as 
folIo'i\ ‘ At the revolation, the people had taken no other secnrity for that 
preservation, and for the pure and impartial ndnunistration of justice, than 
the responsibility of ministers and judges to the High Conrt of Parliament 
An impeachment by the Commons was the mode of bringing them to justice, 
if the former should attempt any thmg against the constitution, or the latter 
should corruptly lend themselves to measures calcnlnted to set aside the 
government by law, or should attempt to pollute the source of public justice 
“ If in the pursuit of such criminals, the Commons, who could liave nothing 
in view but substantial Jnstiee, were to he stopped at every step by objections 
drawn from technical rules and forms of pleading, then would the greatest 
and most dangerous criminals escape the vengeance of offended justice par- 
liamentary impeachments, which were the principal, if not the only secnrity 
for the preservation of the constitution, wonld become nugatory and vain , 
and the most corrupt ministers might, without check or control, pnrsne the 
most anti-constitutional career, imawed by responsibility, or an impeach- 
ment from which thej could hav e nothing to fear ” History, ut anpra, part 
ili p 63 
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BOOK VL Eridance iras wit •ddacod to prove tint Hr Hartlog* 
our n. had remitted, through the Ea*t India Comp«n/ since hia 
■ ” first elevation to the head of the goventment in 

fW* property in hia own name to the amount of 238,70 J 

llr Shore bdng eismined whether Gnnga Gonnd Ring 
was a fit person to be the Dewan, or prinoipsl executive 
officer of pevemio, detiared that, in ha opinioc, no native 
ought to have been employed in that situation. To the 
characterofthoMtives, in general, he ascribed the higheft 
degree of oomrptioo and depravity 
Ur Foi sammedup the endenoe, thus adduced on the 
sixth and on pert of the eevanth and fourteenth articla 
of uBpeochment, on the 7th and Bth of Jnne^ ITW^ the 
sixty-eighth end sixty ninth days of the trial The Lords 
then adjoarned to their chamber and agreed to poetpooe 
the trial to the first l^iesday in the next session of 
liameQt‘ 


Some incidents, wboh, dnnng these proceedings, took 
puce in the House of Commcma, it is requliHe bric^ to 
mention. On the nth of May in confonaity with a pie* 
rtcus notice, Mr iJnrfce, after a speech In which he cifli- 
cir^ aeveroly the petrtiow of Mr Hastings, who had be* 
kM UriJUp. of il« tml, U)d ocmpJjunod of 

. thoogh ho hlmwl( ho offlnnoil, mu the mod aow 
or dolaj- Md opptirod toharo oontnood thoriaa of mnilM 
moTod tm) rcoolnHaa. 
Hrot, Uut tho Homo mmjd onthoriio Iho muason to 

““ to tho £uo4o- 

^ “W^tood oi«n tho orUdM 
?“'^'^«»n»rtodthoflM 
0^ tio moUoni, tat tho othor u unDocanirj- ho thought 

^dcloj upoc tho ohotnictioM to tho roooipt of OTidoKt, 

^UM^ of oTidmco ta tho Homo of Lord. , boc^ 
^ dociHon, UMccom^od irith rmoM, o« coofwd 

looooHUrjauo *odillothor[<uo»xoroJoft«jnijOTt»in 
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and xindecided as before Some days after these proceed^ BOOK VI 
mgs, appeared, m one of the newspapers, a letter, signed OHAr n 

by Major Scott, contaming a short leview of the tnal, and 

anmiadveiting with great severity upon tho managers , 
treatmg it as no better than a ciime, and, indeed, a ciime 
of the deepest dye to have prosecuted so meiitoiious an 
mdmdualas Mi Hastings at all , but a stiU gieatei enoi- 
mity not long ago to have closed all proceedings against 
him Of this publication, complaint was made in the 
House of Commons The authoi, as a member of the 
House, was heaid in his defence The letter was tieated 
as a hbel on the managers, and a violation of the privileges 
of the House The minister adnutted the tiuth of these 
allegations , but urged, with gieat propiiety, that the 
House had esceedmgly relaxed its practice, m restrainmg 
the pubhcatiou eithei of its proceedings, or censures be- 
stowed upon them , that the common pi-actice of the 
House formed a sort of i ule, a rule to which every man 
had a right to look, and which he had a nght to expect 
should not be violated in his particular case that under 
a law, formed by custom, or fallen partially into desuetude, 
no mdividual instance ought to be selected for punishment 
if it was not more hemous than those which weie com- 
monly overlooked , and, on these principles, that the pre- 
sent offence, though it might lequire some punishment, 
requued, at any rate, a veiy gentle apphcation of that dis- 
agieeable remedy The managers weie more mchned foi 
seventy Mr Burke made an important declaration 
“ That he was not afraid of the hbeidy of the press , nei- 
ther was he afraid of its licentiousness , but he avowed 
that he was afraid of its venality ” He then made an ex- 
traordmary averment, that 20,0001 had been expended in. 
the pubhcation of what he called, “ Mr Hastmgs’s libels ” 

It was finally agreed, that the offender should be repn- 
manded by the speakei m his place 
Before the time appomted by the House of Lords for 
res umin g the busmess of the trial, the parhament was dis- 
solved This gave birth to a question, whether a new par- 
liament could proceed with the impeachment , and whe- 
ther a pioceeding of that descnption did not abate or 
expire with the parhament which gave it birth The new 
parliament assembled on the 25th of Novembei, 1790 j 
VOIi. V I, 
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BOOK VL Hid on tha 30lh, tb« vt» «t»rted by Mr StrAe, 

OttJur u irbo eibfbitod miwna for ptoo«te<iing »ith tb* tml, bat 
— » intimated fait tutpidoo tlut a dedgn entertained io 
3*i>a tfa© Hcsub of Lot^ to mtie the incdent of « nov ptu^- 
Laroent « {nrrteit for abeting tiw Impeodanent. On ifae 
9tJi of December a rootloa 'trw brocgfat fonrtrd, tfaal cft 
that day temugfat ifao Hoote tbotdd reec^e Into ft 
Committee to take mto comadarttion tlie «t*te in wfakb 
tbe iini«u5hmeQt of Wuron Hftttingt, Esq^ '•raa left at 
the di»aiulian of the Uat pwliament. In oppodtioa to 
tHi motion, it vts proposed, that the Hooee ehWld deter- 
mine ftmoro limited queation, whether or not H woaid go 
on with the Impeachmenh Ur Htt we» of opinion, that 
it WM not fit to WftTO a question wspecttng an imporiant 
priTflege of the Honae, when that privilege waa called in 
qaeaUoo. The original motiou wu therefore carried. On 
the day appomtod for the Committee, the motion that the 
Speaker do leare the duir was crppoaed by aliegstloos of 
the eree P eBce of the coodiurt of Sir Bastkogs^ and the 
hardsiupe to which be luui been expeaed "bj the length of 
the tnal, and the a^ponty of tl^ taanagera. Ux Htt add, 
the qnesUoQ to which these argoments apj^ied waa the 
qaoatloa whether it wea proper in UxeHooae to goon with 
the Impeachment. lie wished another qaeaiiontobe pre* 
rioualy and aolctanly decided, whether it had a 
go on »ith it ilr Biwke i^d, that gentlemen seenied 
afraid of a diSerenee with the liooae of Lords. For W* 
part, • be did not conrt — fooN ooJr wonld cotcrt, »neh » 
cootc^t. Bat they who feoml to aasert their xighta, wooil 
lose their rights. Ther who gavo op their right for foer 
of haring it rcauied, wooW by and hare no right left.* 
Thoraotxmwaa earned after a long debate. OntheSh^d, 
the Irtsinesa wta resnmed, on the question, whether the 
trial of Warren llasliogs aw pending or iiot The debate 
hstetl for two day*. Tbo minlater aod by ids ride ifo 
I>unda% joined *ith the managers in mrinUdning the on* 
iotemipied e:dsteete of the tnal Almost all the hwy«* 
In the Uouw Mr Erskine among them, coalcoded rebe* 
inentlT that the diswdoticn of parliament abated the !»' 
peachmenL ThU brought forth some atricttmai upon Ih* 
proftssitm, whidi formed the moet remarkable featore ri 
the debate. Mr Borke said, that “ho had atteoUvriy 
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Lsteued to everjtlnng that had been advanced for and BOOK YI. 
against the question , and he owned he was astonished to chap ii 

find, that the lawyei-s had not brought a single particle of 

instruction with them foi the use of those that were lay- 
men One learned gentleman had given the solution, by 
confessing that he was not at home in that House The 
same might be said of most of his brethren They were 
birds of a different class, and only perched on that House, 
m then flight towards another Here they rested then 
tender pimons, still fluttenng to be gone, with coronets 
before then eyes They were like the Inshman, who, be- 
cause he was only a passengei in the ship, cared not how 
soon she foundered ” Mr Grant said, the great zeal foi 
Parliamentary Law^ and Constitutional Law, always forced, 
mto his mind the adage, latet anguis in hei ha They were 
wide grasping phrases, admirably calculated to promote, 
without confessing, a design of acting agreeably to arbi- 
trary will Mr Fox was very pointed in his strictuies on 
the professoi’s of the law “ If to then knowledge of the 
law,” he said, “ the lawyers were to add some regard to the 
constitution, it would be no gieat harm He saw the high 
necessity of impeachments, not so much to check minis- 
ters, as to check the courts of justice Suppose oui judges 
were hke some of those m the reign of Charles the Second 
Where was our remedy, if not in impeachment ? If that 
great mstrument of safety was made inefficient, we should 
have no law, no justice, not even a scintilla of liberty He 
reprobated the gentlemen of the long robe for having, as it 
were, conspired to oppose the motion When he saw a 
corps of professional people, a knot of lawyers, a band of 
men, all ammated with Vespnt du corps, settmg themselves 
against the liberty of the subject, and the best means of 
supporting the constitution, he should say, it was woise 
than the Popish plot in Charles the Second’s time, if 
any Popish plot did then exist” Mr Buike said, “he 
wished the country to be governed by law, but not by 
lawyers” The motion was finally carried by a great 
majority 

The business was not resumed tdl the 14th of February^ 

1791, when it was moved by Mr Burke, that the House 
should proceed with the impeachment In a long speech 
he endeavouied to obviate the piejudices which were now 
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book TL genfinlfy dhmmimiw^, as if ilie meonre iru openbog 
oiAT n. upon, the defendaot tritt cruelty aod opprarion. “Ithad 
- ■ — ■ been argaed," he said, ** thet the trial had lasted a long 

17^1 thne, a^ that the T 017 length 0 / it vas a anffieiectt reasan 
why It ahcnld ceeee j l^t if protraction was admitted as 
a suhetantial reason for potting an end to a penal mreati- 
gabaD, he who oommitted the greateet cnmes would be 
eiueal of an acquittal mankind woold be delhrired 

orer to the opprae n on of their govemora provincsa to 
their plondar and treeaoriee to thair dispo^”— False 
odtopasaloc aimed a stroke et erery moral Tirtna” He 
affirmed that the manogeia were ohaigeoble with none of 
the delay Thcogh the quantity of the mattor waa nnei 
ompledy a small number of dayi been employed m 
hearing the speeohee they made, or the ovidonce which 
they tendered. For aQ the rest any body in the worid 
was responsible rather than they He then displayed the 
great and namerooa difficultiee which hnd been thrown in 
tho Way of the proseoation end asked if the Honse had 
forgotten, there woe nob a thing as the Tnduin xsdtrat, 
which had pcoctrated Into every deportment of the cco' 
etitnUoo, and was Colt from the Needles, at the lale of 
to John o'Qrort House 1* He then oomp'iftineJ 
of the extraordinary oDatroctioos raised “ by oertam pro* 
feasors of tho Isw wfaoae confined and narrow mode of 
thinLing, added to their projudicea, mado them enemies 
to an impeachments, as an encroachment on the regular 
line of practice In tho courts below " Yti, notwithstend 
fag the Importonco of these consideratloca, that ho mkhi 
c^ply with the spirit of the tunes, ho ehoold proposal 
that ^ managers proceed no farther than to one otba 
article > that on conlructa, peauona, and allowances 
which, as Jlr Hastings had defended tho acceptance cl 
prwwnts, by alleging the pecuniary wante of tho Uunpafly 
and ta tho proof of this article would show that whert 
pOTerty was pretended, profoaiou had prorailed, was an 
article, Decettw lo eompleU the proof of tho offences 
which -ra charged under tho prerlous head of accuja 
lioa. \flcr a long debate fa which nothing of particolai 
motaent occured, tho soTeral motions for proceeding fa 
the Impeachment, solfauted and reduced, were put aiJ 
Carried, 
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WLen the intention of the Commons to proceed mth BOOK VI 
the impeachment ivas announced to the Loids, a com- chap ir 

rmttee was formed to search the journals for precedents 

The question was at last debated on the 20th of May 
The only circumstance of much importance m the debate 
was one of the arguments employed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to prove that impeachments abated by the dissolu- 
tion of paihament They abated, he said, because one of 
the pai-ties to the prosecution, namely, the House of 
Commons, became extmct If it were alleged that the 
whole people of England were the real prosecutors, as the 
acts of the Lower House of Parliament were the acts of 
the people, he had two thmgs to leply The first was, 
that the acts of the House of Commons could not be 
regarded as the acts of the people of England , because 
the House of Commons* did not actually represent the 
people of England , it represented them no more than, 
virtually The nest thmg was, that their Lordships’ 

House of Parhament knew nothing about the people, as 
an actmg body m the state , they knew only the House of 
Commons, the acts of which, he had shown, were not the 
acts of the people The people, therefore, were not par- 
ties to an impeachment. Loid Loughborough attempted 
to answer this aigument, but, as he produced nothing 
which refuted the assertion, that the House of Commons 
did not represent -the people of England, did not, m any 
such sense represent them, as could allow it with truth to 
be said that the acts of that House were the acts of the 
people , so he said nothmg which bore with any force 
upon the pomt, till he came to allege that the people had 
the powei of insurrection “Let not their Lordships,” 
he said, “ act incautiously with regaid to the popular part 
of the constitution > Let them look about them, and be 
warned ' Let them not deny that the people were any 
thing, lest they should compel them to thmk that they 
were every thing 

On the unfitness of the constitution to produce good 
government, unless impeachment existed m a state of 
real efficiency. Lord Loughborough followed Mr Eox and 
Mr Burke Without this, “ it would be impossible to get 
at a bad mmister, let his nusdemeanours and crimes be 
ever so enormous , our much-boasted constitution would 
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BOOK VL lose one of iU beet •potfHUes end minieterial mpon 
caxr iL sSiildy woold become merolj nomintL'’ In other worde, 
It iroold here Po exUtence, ^ ahould lure, insteed of 
1T9L It, on impoetrous pretence. Mr Burke, hoTTorer end 
Mr Fox asserted, and no one xiho understands the facts 
can honestly dispnt^ that the misohloTous ndea of 
eridence and pro^oro set up by the lawyers, and eano- 
ironed by the Lords, make impeachment edeotnsl, not for 
the punishment of the goflty bat their escape. That the 
constitution of Hogtand u inadequate to the purposee of 
good goramment, as no improrement in that reepeot has 
sinoc taketn place is, therefore^ the recorded opinion of 
three at least of the most eminent men of tho lut gener* 
ation. After a long debate^ It was finally agreed, that the 
impeachment was depending and that on the t*3rU the 
House would resume proceedings in 'Westminster HalL 
The Lends bsnng taken their plsoes, and the usual 
preliminaries performed, Mr St John was heard to open 
the fourth article of the Impeochmeat that in wldoh 
wu charged the crime of creating infinence, or of fonnlng 
dependant^ by the corrupt use of public money 

Under this head of the trial, the material inddenta aro 
few 

The topie of inflaenoe was of a more exteniire applies 
tlon, than the quesUoa rolaUng to Mr UosUncs, or 
all the qaesUotts relating to India taken t47gether On this 
sab;ect, to which the most important qaeation rea|woting 
the actual state of the British coostitotJoo immediately 
belongs, ^Ir St. John laid down the foUowmg doctrlim 
* That oU the chocks of the constitatlon against tho 
abuse of power would bo w«k and iDefflmont, if rulere 
might erect prodigality and corruption into o system for 
the sale of That public security was founded 

on puUio virtue, on morals and on the loro of hberty 
That a syatem which tended to set pnbho rirtue to sale, 
to pluck up morals by the roots, and to extinguish tho 
fla m e of liberty in the bosoms of men, could not bo 
soffcTtd to rwape punishment, without imminent peril to 
tho public weal" "Whetber ilr Jfaatings was guilty or 
not gulltr of creaUug that Influence, remafued to bo 
prored That It (ends mom than almost any other crime 
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to deprive the people of England of the benefits of good BOOK YI 
government, it is impossible not to peiceive chap n 

As soon as the opemng 'speech -was concluded, Mr 

Hastmgs rose As the length of his address is moderate, 
and as it afibrds a specimen of the manner in vrhich Mr 
Hastmgs demeaned himself to theLoids, its insertion will 
be repaid by the instruction which it yields 
“ My i^rds, 

“ 1 shall take up but a veiy few minutes of your tune , 
but what I have to say, I hope, will be deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to justify me in requestmg that you wiU 
give me so much attention A charge of having wasted 
58^000/ IS easily made, where no means are allowed for 
answermg it It is not pleasant for me, from week to 
week, from month to month, from year to year, to hear 
myself accused of crimes, many of them of the most 
atrocious dye, and all repiesented m the most shodkmg 
colours, and to feel that I never shell be allowed to answer 
them In my time of. life — in the life of a man already 
approaching very near to its close, four yeara of which his 
reputation is to be traduced and branded to the world is 
too much I never expect to be allowed to come to my 
defence, nor to hear your Loidships’ judgment on my 
trial I have long been convinced of it, nor has the late 
resolution of the House of Commons, which I expected 
to have heard announced to youi Lordships heie, affoided 
me the least ghmpse of hope, that the termination of my 
trial IS at aU the neaier My Lords, it is now four years 
complete smce I first appeared at your Lordships’ bai , 
nor IS this all , I came to your bar with a mmd sore from 
another mqmsition, in another place, which commenced, 
if I may be allowed to date it from the impression of my 
mmd, on the day I arrived in this capital, on my return 
to England after thirteen years’ service On that day was 
announced the deteimmation of the House of Commons, 
for arraigning me for the whole of my conduct , I have been 
now accused for six years, I now approach very near (I do 
not know whether my recollection fails me) to sixty years of 
age, and can I waste my life m sittmg here from time to tune 
ariaigned,not only arraigned, but toitured with invectives of 
the most viiulent kmd 1 I appeal to every man’s feelmgs, 
whether I have not borne many thmgs, that many even 
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BOOK TL of yocr LordaHpa coolil ooi have borne, end ■ffHb » 
ciur u. that oolhing bat my ovn irmoceitco could bare 

enabled toe to ehov Aa the IIoojm of CJOTtunons ha^a 

l“9h dwliu^ their resolution, that f» the ftiJca of speedy jn** 

tlce (I think th*A «s the term.) they had ordered their 
managers to cloeo their proceedmge on the article •which 
has now been 0 |>eaed to jour Lonlahipe, and to abondon 
the Ttal, I now aee a prospect Tfbich I noter exw before, 
but ■which it U in your LordahJpi power alone to realiis* 
of olosing this disagmable situation, In which I hare 
been »o long placed and boworer 1 may be oharged 'with 
the error of imprudeoo^ I am sure I shidl not be deemed 
gmity of disrwpeot to your Lordships in the request 
which I make that reqaaat is, that your Lordships wiB 
be pleortcd to grant mo that justice which erery roan, in 
orery country m the world, free or otherwiae, hia a right 
to } that whero he la acouarf ho may defend hlmseH »»d 
may hare the jodgmeot of the coert on the tcctaalions 
that aw beoQght against him I thereforo do pray year 
Lonishipn, notwithatsfiding the time of the year (I fed 
the weight of that reflection on my mind), but I pray 
ywa Ijordshipn to consldeY not the xmlmporlanoe of the 
object beforo you, but the megcitatls of the precedent 
wWeb oTcty man m this coantty may bring home to his 
own feeUogs, of a cnmlnsJ trial aaspendod overr his head 
forcror for In the history of the jonspradooeo of this 
countrr I am told (and I hate taken scans jeuns to scorch, 
and, as far as my search has gooe. It has been verified) 
there o«m yet was an instance of a mmin&l trial that 
lasted four months, sieept mmev nor eren odd month, ox 
cejrlifig otie instance, an luaUiKti draao (rata a Umo and 
sitoauon of Uus goremment, »hich I hope will be pro* 
rented from crer happening again. My Lends, the xrcjucst 
I hare to make to tout Xordshlps is, that you will be 
pleased to conlitme the setsloo of Uus court till the pro* 
ceedmgs shall be closed, I shall be lieenl ia toy defcaco, 
and your LordiLlps sludl hare pcoceeded to judgment. 
My Lords K b not an acquittal that I dmlre } that 
with yottr Lord hips and ■with your own Intenad 
cocncUoo, I desire a defence, and I dedre a Judgment, be 
that judgment what It wUl My Lordt, 1 hare boned, I 
ba\e humbled avself Wmm this coart, and 1 have been 
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repioaclied for it I am not ashamed to bow before an BOOK VI. 
authority to which I owe subrmssion, and for which I feel chap ii 

respect that excites it as a willing oblation from me I 

now agam, with all humihty, piesent myself a subject of 
yom justice and humanity I am not a man of apathy, 
nor are my powers of endprance equal to the tardy and 
mdefimte opeiation of parhamentary justice I feel it as 
a veiy cruel lot imposed on me, to be tried by one geneia- 
tiou, and, if I live so long, to expect judgment fiom 
another, for, my Loids, are all the Lords present before 
whom I was onginally tried 1 Aie not many gone to that 
place to which we must all go 1 I am told that there is a 
difference of more than sixty m the identity of the judges 
before whom I now stand My Lords, I pray you to free 
me fiom this piosecution, by continumg this tnal till its 
close, and pionouncing a judgment during this session , if 
youi Lordships can do it, I have a petition to that effect 
in my hand, which, if it is not irregular, I now AVish to 
deliver to your Lordships ” 

Theie was exquisite adaptation, either with or without 
design, in the conduct of Mr Hastings, to the circum- 
stances in which he v as placed The tone of submission, 
not to say prostration, which ho adopted towaids the 
Coui-t, was admirably smted to the feehngs of those of 
whom it vas composed The pathetic complaints of haid- 
ship, of oppression, of delay, of obloquy, began when the 
tide of popular favour began to bo turned successfully 
against the agents of the piosecution , and they increased 
in energy and frequency, in proportion as odium towards 
the manageis, and favour towards himself, became the pie- 
dominant feeling in the uppei ranks of the community 

This odium, and this favoui, aio not the least remark- 
able among the circumstances which this impeachment 
holds up to our view During the tnal, what had the 
managers done to merit the one , what had Mr Hastings 
done, to meiit the other?* Convinced, foi it would be 

1 ‘Tlicrc^crc nbundnnt rcisons m1i\ the sentiments of tiic people slionU 
Imvc uinlcr(v>nc a elmnec Tlic managers, nCer ionjj dcclam iton h irinsiics, 

•vvUIcli had “ Imrro'acd np tlic souls ” of a tcndcr-licnrtcd puhlic, liad pro\cd — 
notlilnjr It ■was Impossible that tlic jicoplc should not led some rc'cntnicnt 
nt the fraud thus practised upon thoir snnpathlcs Ihensornanx Instancis 
of undlfpiiOcd violence liad been evhihitod bj Biirko in particular, tlie prime 
mover of the a\ hole — both in Parliament nnd in W c'tmlnstcr llall, tlia* it uas 
gcncrallv fdt there was more of personal vindicUxcntss in lila proecedlmts 
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book VL theord to Bappose ihej nrvn not conrlnoed, thit they had 
CHAT n. hrcraght a gre»l criminal to the jadgment-aeat, they had 

peraoTcred irith great labour to eriabhah the proof of his 

ITL guilt Mr Hasting! had fufiered a great eipenae and at 
that time, it ootild not be Lnown that he had anflared any 
thing more than eiponae. The neoemity of labour and 
attendance tbs eommoo to htm with his aoonsers. As 
for soapense, where a rnmn la guilty the fe elin g oocneeted 
wHh it may be a feeling not of pain but of pleasure ; a 
feeling of hope that he may escape. To a mao who is 
suro to be ccmdettmed, delay may bo a benefit Ibe inno- 
cent man alone is be to ahom it is necessarily Injurious 
and the innocence of 3Ir Heatings was not yet decreed. 

Of the aousee of the odium ioourred by the minagera, 
and the ftroor acquired 1^ the defendant, I am unable to 
render a perfect account There is much of secret history 
connected with it whi(di it is not possible to e st a b lis h , oo 
oridenoe which hlsloiy can trust This much msy be 
said, for it rtsts on pobUo grounds. The managers brought 
a gri»t deal of rhetoric ^th popeni and witnesses, to the 
trial ; and seemed unhappily to thinV that rhetoric, 
papers, and witoesse^ were enough they brought not 
much knowledge of those grand perrading prinolplei 
which ooQstitote the moral and rational standard of aQ 
that ought to bo law and on whieh they might haro 
groondeU themsclrcs steadfastly and ImmoreabJy in de* 
flaneo of the lawyers and they brought little dexterity j 
so that the lawyers were able (o baffle, and insult, and 


MkCnt 11 rUmo. Ua • r«lTlcitle «r T>kJ3ewirhV«JTtea‘raUaD sf til 
cT rwd banhUp, USirtr<l «rc« br 

tb« (s' cT ta vUrb h« «r«^ m )c«S irit. aod Um *TT*fi« b* *« 

rwDi^IW to kK«r «rr* MVr UUai vpM U* fedalcnM tf (£« ulk«. It 
b arrvM ta tU tnc t>«t ar tbr«« tro IM npesw alacN va crfUhi|attf 
r<ral rrrtalatr 4on aot attarS (• Am a>3i«f7 ItraaAt o W wra 

Um **4 atlrWofa , nrtityar I na tt aL aikU* b tka mr^Aarr coedUka 
K rrrT7 rmn arr««r4 aC rrl** IWrdrtTBnka norS eyn caM ta 
reaf faT K t kj a thas (a b<Ta lomrat* . ai>4 Ita la oemu BMa ku rcasa ta tp* 
rtrkrrxj ctu (a tig mirrrurttt, fka Klaraarriaa* of tatus 

rrwil |«Tacau, aad (ta bUtUBtraf baaua jadaipnrt, kta |aDan»ca suf Mt 

laUoaafx Ir^aaokty n» K Hacatoo cf lUrtfcafi atra tttfXVJUralr 
frra — a r ua fTT^ lUa ta [hrao vfaal aalslit ta tha man. TkaV rai c awi 
m Vf fba aujks. TSa roatraW aT Ibalr rotlUcs vtik Ikal aT lUit 
Hcf. raall aot UQ ta Mk tba ■»« aaatwfrmat. nrwUflj akaw a 
UraraatawSa j-rtirtTf i — * r'*-i-'Tx m>a ii at^nti it 

raapaokia iM- aaa ta •• wcirw irenalkT *tta klai. 

attUraar«>rIxtaat7«cinci, aa<l U»a ku fatUOrl r*r*^ 
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tiiumpb. over tliem, at almost every turn After tlie pro- 
secution was rendered unpopular, the intemperance of the 
tone and language of Mr Burke operated strongly as a 
cause of odium , yet it is remarkable, that when that 
same intemperauce was speedily aftei earned to greater 
excess, and exeited in a favourite direction, that is, against 
the reformers m France, it became, vuth the veiy same 
class of persons, an object of the highest admiration and 
love * The favour with which the cause of ^Ir Hastmgs 
was known to be viewed in the highest family in the 
kmgdom, could not bo without a powerful eftect on a 
powerful class The frequency with which decisions and 
speeches, favourable to him, v ere made in the House of 
Lords, the defence which ho received from the great bodj' 
of the lawyers , the conversation of a multitude of gen- 
tlemen from India, who mixed with every part of society ,= 
the uncommon industry and skill with which a great num- 
ber of persons, who openly professed themselves the agents 
or friends of IMi Hastings, worked, through the press and 
othei channels, upon the pubhc mind , and, not least, the 
disfavour which is borne to the exposure of the offences 
of men in high situations, in the bosom of that powerful 
class of society which furnishes the men by whom these 
situations are commonly filled , all these circumstances, 
united to others which are less known, succeeded, at last, 
in making it a kind of fashion to take part with ilr 
Hastings, and to mil against the accusers 

In the present speech of Mr Hastings, and the petition 
which it echoed, it surely v as, on his part, an extiaordinary 
subject of complaint, that, between the delivery of the 
accusations, and the dehveiy of his defence, a long period 
had intervened when the managers had from the begin- 
nmg most earnestly contended that, immediately after 

* The intemperate vehemence of Burke does not constitute his claim in this 
instance to love or admiration, hut his intemperance n hen he thought the 
Mhole frame of society in danger, vas much more lenial than ivhen it aimed 
to crush an indivlduh Had, honeser, Burkes views of tlio Freijch revolu- 
tion been characterized by no pmdent patriotism, no prophetic foresight, they 
would not have been entitled to admiration, merely as specimens of Impetuous 
eloquence — W 

- This is one of the strongest proofs that could have been adduced of 
Hastings’s merits Had he been the corrupt, base, cruel, tjrannlcal monster 
that Burke depictured him, “ the lionversation of a multitude of gentlemen 
from India,” v oidd have been of all things least likely to clear his reputa- 
tion — W 
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BOOK VI each of the accnsation*, h® ihould mtke his dofencfi upoo 
cair u. osch sod he lj*d insisted, md viotofionilj' ia- 

— ■■— listed, that he shoold iwjt 

J"P 1 , Of the dels}' one part was otring to the inttan of the 
charges the catore of the eridence the one compn- 
henurc, the other Toltnnlnons. This was insoporablo 
from the mtore of the caose. Tbo rest, a most dia^aceful 
porticm, was owing to the bad constjtntion of the tribunal, 
and its bod roles of procodniw— causes of which HrjHast- 
jjigs ma Tsrj corofol not to lusintialo a comjdalnt. The 
whole odhim of the accnaatioii feQ, as it was intended 
to tij}y upon tho manager^ to whom, Tmlese gmlty of 
delap, whldi was ncrer alleged, in bringing forward tho 
erithsaccy ztot a particle of blame under this head be- 
longed. 

IVTien ilr Hastings desired to lepresent the Lsrtlship 
as unparalleled in his nailre ooemtry of rumaituDg under 
trisl during four years, he was Tsiy httlo informed of the 
djreodfol imperfections of the law of that country and of 
tho iimo which any poor rnftn^ that is, tho for greater 
tmmber of caso, is liable to t t not in the enjoynest 
of frecdocQ and orery comfort which wealth can bestow 
bat in the most kaithsotne dungeons, without bread suffi- 
cient to eat, or raiment to put on, before trial begins, and 
after acquittal is pronooneed. In that last and most cruel 
state of bmnto suffering, there was at that time no limit 
to the number of years, daring which, without guilt, 
or UDputatlon of guilt, a mnn (ss a debtor) niight re- 

To proro that 3lr nssUogi had created injiueiWf to 
emoTo to hltn*elf by the misapplication of the publio 
money a corrupt support, firo instances wore addu^ o 
contract of ophnn, granted to )lr Soliran an Illegal 
traffic in opium, for the alleged purposo of rDmJtUng 
money of crestores end depetxlcots; undue allowaneea 
grunW to Sir^Eyro Code a contract fur buDocts and 
two contracts for grata The two ca«« to which tho 
greatest auapieion attacbea, ar« the opium contract, and 
the money ^ren to Sr Em Cootc. 

With regard to the eoatrmc^ the facts 4re shortly Iheso* 

' TaT4fVt>T«e«A]‘U>ner(WI>v b rr-inl tocOKn we 
kH) LUin*r«a^«wif»tteme.—w 
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Mr Sulivan ■was tlie son of the Chairman of the Couit of BOOK VI 
Directors he -was a wery young man, -with httle expen- cn.vp n 

ence in any of the affairs of India, and no expenence in 

the busmess of opium at all the Court of Directors 
ordamed, that all contracts should be for one yeai only, 
and open to competition the opium contract "was given 
to Mr Suhvan ■without competition, by private bargain, 
and not for one yeai only, but foui Mr Suhvan pos- 
sessed the office of Judge Advocate , he -was fuithei 
appomted Secretary to Mr Hastings, and attended him on 
his journey to the Upper Provmces he could not, there- 
fore attend to the busmess of the conti-act, and he sold it 
he sold it to Mr Benn, for a sum of about 40,000? Mi 
Benn sold it to Mr Young for 60,000? and ili Young 
confessed that he made from it an ample piofit Fiom 
these facts the managers infened, that the contiact was 
given at an ■unfair price 'to Mh Suhvan, for enabling the 
son of the Chairman to make a fortune, and Mi Hastmgs 
to ensure the father’s support “It was melancholy,” 
they said, “to see the first Officer of the Company at 
home, and their first Officer abroad, thus combining in a 
system of corruption, and sharmg the plunder between 
them ” 

The facts adduced on the other side were that the rale 
of foiming the opium contract for one year, and openly, 
had long been dispensed ■with, and foi good reasons, with 
the consent of Mr Francis himself , that a more favour- 
able bargam was not granted 'to Mr Sulivan than to 
his predecessor , and that Mr Benn and Mr Young owed 
their profits to their o^wn pecuhar knowledge of the 
busmess 

The question, however, is not yet answered, why it was 
given to a man, who it was kno'wn could not keep it , and 
who could desire it only for the purpose of selling it agam 
■with a profit , when it might have been sold to the best 
purchaser at once 

In the case of Sir- Eyre Coote, the foUo^wmg were the 
facts “ That 16,000? per annum was'the pay allowed him 
by the Company, and ordered -to stand m heu of aU other 
emoluments -that it was of great importance to the 
Governor-General to obtam his support in the Council, of 
the votes of which he would then possess a majon'ty . 
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DOOR VI tli*t ihortlj- after hi* amval, a propodtion, introdaced by 
OUT ti. hirruwlf^ *iid Supported the QovcrooGeDoral, was 

* voted in the Ooxuitdl, for grantlug to him, over and above 

I 31 the pay to which he was reetricted the Court of Dl 
rectors, a rrm exceeding 18,000^ per a imam, ander the 
name of expenses in the that the General began 

fanrfledistdy to draw this aUowance, though in & time of 
peace, Under the pretence of Tisiting tho stations of the 
army the bonien was speedily shifted from the 

shooldera of the Company to those of the Kahob Vixlr, 
by the OeneraTs amval to visii the staticais of the army 
in Code that the fooe put upon the matter was, to charge 
tho payment of the sUowancea upon the Vlnr, on^ while 
the Omral was in the temtoiy but that in fact they 
nertr were taken od* so long a* the General Bred that the 
Court of Dtreotore condenmed these aHowasoes ; hut thla 
eoTHlenmaikifi was disregarded, and the allowances paid as 
before. 

Tho facts operating in favotu* of Mr Hastings erre 
that Qooaral SUbbert, whan acting as Comxnander'iD-ehiaf 
only for a time, had, pattlr by Ihs erdara of the Court of 
Director!, partly by the Uberalllyof the GcTenjor-General 
in Couueil, ree^red an sUowance of about ]fi,000f for bis 
eil>enscs In tho field that Sir Eyre Coote represented an 
anowauce equal to that recelred by General Stibbert, as 
absolutely neccssaiT to uve bun from Ic«r^ when subject 
to the cipemcs of the field that, uotwithstanding tho 
treaty expressly coefimog the demands of tho English 
gorermnent upon the Viiir to the expense of ono bat- 
talion of troops, he did in fact poy for more, because 
more were by his consent employ^ In hi* counlrv tho 
whole txpenso of which (and the field allowance to tho 
General when at those stations of the troot« acre stated 
aa part of that expense) be was called upon to defray 
3tr Hastings further alleged, that this sum was pood 
with great cheerfulness by the "i Ixir cron after tho Gene- 
ral left the territory of Oude ; that the General was soon 
after called to Madras to oppose Hydcr All that bis 
death was erWenlly approaching and that it would have 
been imprudent to make him throw up tho senlee in dis- 
gust, by tcHirtg him that tho Court of Dlrectora condemned 
the allowance when he alone could aare the IWtUh inter 
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ests in India from that desti notion with which they were BOOK VI 
threatened by Hyder chap n 

Upon the comparison of these facts, the following ques- 

tions remain unanswered TVhy not postpone the allow- 
ance till the Directors were consulted ? Why give the 
General 6,000? per annum more than he asked ? Why 
make the allowance to General Stibhert, whose pay was 
only 7,6001 per annum, a rule for a man whose pay was 
16,000?, and who was expressly declared to have received 
that large amount m lieu of all othei emoluments 1 It is 
further, in plam language to be declared (for this practice 
of governments cannot be too deeply stamped with m- 
ftat it was hypocnsy, and hypocrisy in its most 
impudent gaib, to hold up the consent of the Nabob as a 
screen against condemnation and punishment when it is 
amply proved that the Nabob had not a will of his own 
but waited foi the commands of the Governor-General, to 
know what, on any occasion that interested the Governor- 
General, he should sa^ that he wished When the Go- 
vernoi -General wished to lay upon the Vizu the expense 
of a gieatei portion of the Company’s army, than was 
conti acted for by treaty, what could he do He knew it 
was better foi him to submit than to contest , and if so, 
it was evidently his interest to afford to the transaction 
any coloui which the Governor-Geneml might suggest, or 
which it was easy to see would best answer his pui poses 
Cheerfully paid by the Nabob ' No doubt We have 
seen the Nabob eager to make presents , presents of one 
sum after another, of a hundred thousand pounds, to the 
great man on whom depended the favour he hoped, or the 
disfavoui he dreaded , at the time when he was complain- 
mg that his family were unpiovided with bread At the 
very time when he is said to have cheerfully paid nearly 
two lacs of rupees per annum to Sir Eyre, he was writing 
to the Go vernoi -General the most pathetic descriptions of 
the misery to which he was reduced by the exactions of 
the Enghsh government , and declaring that “ the knife 
had now penetrated to the bone ” But by what power 
was this eagerness to bribe the powerful servants of the 
Company produced ? Could it be regarded, in any sense, 
as a voluntary act, the fruit of benevolence and friendship ? 

Was it not extorted by what may truly be denominated 
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book VL the torter® of hia dependence t the terror of thow evils 
CHAT n. TThlcii he oontemplated in the diepleunTe of hie m te twr e f 
It la inlunooB to ipeek of preeentj from a man, in such 

a ntuation, as /rrt gift*. No robbery iinjore trttly coercion. 

A ^in the aQ^abon Sir Ejtb Coote wocld laro 
deserted hla post aa a eoldier and alwndcmed hia ooxintiT' 
in a moment of extreme angenoy upon a qneetioa of 
18,000^ per annirm j eUmps with infiamy either the oha 
raoter of t>>*t General, If It was trae, and it la not withoot 
Qppeamnooa to siqiport It or that of Hr Hastingii, if it 
was false. 

On the roet of the traneacboiui, ohai^ed in this artiole 
aa acta of delmqoenc^ the exphmatkma of Hr Has ta nga 
left BO few poinU for suspicion remaining that, aa the 
facta in tbemaolros are not material to the history the 
deacaiption of them would be of little advantoge. 

On the 30th of Jloy 1701, and the seventy third day of 
the truJ, Sir James St. Clair EraHne waa beard to snm op 
tho ovidaocs npon the fourth article of Impeachment. 

Then tho manager* for the Commons informed the 
Eouae, that, aamg to Iheanaelvta all their undoubted 
rights sod prinloge^ the Commons were oontnot to rest 
tl^ir ehar^ here.” Mr Hsatisgfl made an humble ad* 
dreu to tho court, and sUodtng to his last petition whioli 
yet lay upon the table unconsidered, he implored that, if 
tho prayer of that petition was not corniced with, he 
night be allowed to appear, at least, one day at their 
LcffOtihipe bar before the end of the present scsalon Tho 
Lonlt a4.8>^irDcd, and soot a meawogo to the Commons, 
from their own houae^ that they would sit again on the 
Snd of Jana The noxt dav In the House of Lords, a 
motion, grounded ux>on a letter of Mr Hastings reejuiring 
only fourteen cbya for tho time of his drfeoco, waa mode 
by ooo of tho peon, for on sddren to the King that ha 
would not prorogue the parhiunent, till tho oondusioQ of 
tho triflh The projiooUoD of Mr Ilaatingi to confine hia 
lefenec to any niunbor of days, was treated by Lord Oren 
xille as abourJ. How could Mr IlasUDgs Inow what 
qur than would arise upon evidence, and how much time 
their LonJddp* mi^ht require to retire them j business 
which hod occujiicd the principal part of the time that 
ha 1 already been spent f IloreotuJ ho know what time 
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the Commons iniglif require for tlum c\icloncc nncl BOOK VI 
snoeclio*' in roph ? Ho\% could lie know wliiif time their cit\r ii 

Lordships the Judges w ould require for dclihcintion on 

the e\idoncc which the} had licard ? Tlio motion wna 
rejected ' 

On the 2nd of June the PCionU-fourlli d'n of the Inal 
Mr Hastings read a wutten paper, containing liis defence 
As far as the matter of it was anathing in an-'Wer to the 
facts avliich liaac been charged as criminal, or tends to the 
demonstmtion of innocence, it has cither In en nlrcada ad- 
duced, when the fact or the charge was exhibited , or will 
hereafter bo stated wlien the c\idcnce is hionglit forwa’*<l 
on which the allegation was groundetl One or two inci- 
dents it IS iiistnictno to mention 

Jfr Ha'^tings declared, in the beginning of Ins paper, 
that if his judges would onh then come to a decision, he 
would waac all defence lie risked nothing b\ this jiiti- 
position , to which he well know that the Louis would not 
consent. But he gained a great deal bj the skill with 
which his declaration insinuated the hardship of dclaj 

It IS ohsenablc that most of the ill-fa\ cured acts of 
3rr Hastings’s administration, the cstcrmiuutiou of the 
Rohillas, the expulsion of Chejtc Sing, the semurc of the 
lands and treasures of the Begums, and the acceptance of 
presents, were all for the acquisition of money Though 
jlr Hastings insisted, that rdl these nets were sciei-allj 
justifiable in themseh cs, without the plea of stale ncccs- 
} jet state ucccssitj, the urgent wants of the Ooin- 
jiany, nie gnen, as the grand impelling motnc winch led 
to the adoption of exerj' one of them Thej arc exhibited 
by Mr Hastings, as acts which sax cd the Coiniianj , nets, 
vathout which, accordmg to him, the Companj must have 
perished = 

Towards the end of his defence, ho rises to a most 
exulting strain 

“ To the Commons of England, in whose name I am 

' On this article of charge, see printed ifinutes of Evidence, ut supra, 
p 1303 — 1453,HLstorj of Triij, ut supra, part Iv p Cl— 80 

5 He as«trted, “ Tlie resources of India cannot, in the time of war, meet the 
expenses of India " He denied tliat loans could he obtained “ I could not 
borrow to the utmost extent of my •wants, during the Into war, and tax poste- 
rity to paj tlie interest of mj loans Tlie resources to he obtained bj loans 
(those excepted for w hich hills upon the Company •tvero granted,) failed earlj 
In mj administration, and will tail much earlier in Lord (joniw alils’s ” 

VOL. V M 
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HISTOET OF BElTlflH INDIA 

B(X>K. TL artilgned for detolating tMa provaett tf tJuir danimat ta 
CHAT u. India, I d*« to reply that they are, and their reprwenta- 

— tlT« anmtaDy peraist m teHiug them io, the toost flcrariab- 

ing of aH the State* in India — It was I who made them eo. 

“The raloor of othen acquired, I enlarged, and gave 
and cooeuieocyto the dominioo irhioh yon hold 
there I preserrod it I sent forth its armies with kn 
effectual, but economical hand through nnhnown and 
hoetOe regions, to the snpport of yoor other posseedcDS 
to the reirioral of one from degradation and diahonoor 
and of the other from otter loss and anbjeotion. I main- 
tained the wari which wore of yoor formation, or of that 
of othera, not of artae. I won one memher* of the great 
Indian C^federaoy from H by an act of aeaBODahle resti- 
tatloo with another 1 maintained a secret Intarcocrte, 
and conrerted him Into a Mend a third I drew oS by 
direraion and negotiation, and employed him as the in 
stniinent of peace. When yon med out for peace, and 
yoor cries were heard by those who were the object of it 
I reeuited Ihi and erery other apeoiee of ooxmtaractKm, 
by nsisg in my demands ) and acoomphshed a an*! 

I Jlepe trrrioituig one^ with one great atato * ana 1 at least 
aifotded the efficient meana by which a peace, if not so 
dorahle, more soaaonable at Imat, wu accompl^ed with 
another 

•I gate fou aU, and you haro rewarded me with conjti- 
eaiion, dttgraee, and a Uf« of iwpeoeAaioit" 

The House haring beard hia address adjonmod to the 
chamber of pirlltmetit, where it was determined they 
abould proceed with the Impeachment on the first Tuoadaj 
In the next tenion of parliameot. 

On the 14lh day of Fetmary 17&3, and the sovenij' 
fifth day of the trial, the court was next tssemUed. itr 
Iaw the leading counsel for Mr IlastlDgB, began to open 
the defence. Tiie length of the trial, the toih of the 
Lords in saitalnlng the burden of judges, the anflerings ef 
the prisoner under the erila of delay of mlarejircseDta 
ticn, of calomny and Insult, were now beoocoe favourite 
and aucceiwful topics, well remembered both by Mr 
Hastings and hU counaeL A miachJeTOus prejudice wM 

* T1 XI vs. Uoolijt* n«cih. stadia. 

TxXiirta**. iTiTiK^s^nvi. 
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liatched , that of all these evils, the prosecution itself BOOK VI 
was the cause , as if crimes of the nature of those im- ohap ii 

puted to Mr Hastings, were crimes of which it is easy to 

establish the proof , as if the prosecution of such crimes, 
apt to be the most hurtful of aU crimes, were an evil, not 
a good , as if those by whom that service is powerfully 
and faithfully rendered were among the enemies, not the 
greatest benefactors of mankind ' Mr Hastmgs, it may 
be said, committed no crimes Be it so Yet it will not 
be disputed that he committed acts which looked so much 
hke crimes, that it was fit m the House of Commons to 
send them, as it did, to their trial , it was fit in the mana- 
gers to adduce such evidence as they beheved would make 
known the fact , to accompany that evidence with such 
observations as they thought best adapted to discover its 
application and force , and to resist such attempts as they 
conceived were made to prevent the exhibition and accu- 
rate appreciation of evidence, and hence the disclosure 
and conviction of guilt Whatever time was necessary 
for this, was legitimately and mentonously bestowed. It 
has not been attempted to be proved, that the managers 
consumed one instant of time that was not employed m 
these necessary functions The number of hours so con- 
sumed was not great Of all the rest, the court and the 
defendant were the cause , and upon the delay, which they 
themselves produced, they laboured to defame, or acted m 
such a manner as had the effect of defammg, the pro- 
secution of all comphcated offences , in other words, of 
creatmg impumty for the whole class of great and power- 
ful offenders 

Though blame, and even ridicule, and insult, had been 
bestowed upon the managers, for the length of their 
-speeches, IVIr Law consumed three whole days with the 
speech m which he made the general openmg of the de- 
fence After he had finished, Mr Plomer commenced on 
the first article of impeachment, the charge relatmg to 
Benares , and with his speech lie occupied five days It 
was not till the 1st of May, and the eighty-thii d day of 
the trial, that the defensive evidence began to be adduced 
The mass of evidence given in defence was still gi eater 
than that presented by the managers Appendix included, 
it occupies nearly twice as many pages as the prmted 
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BOOK VL nuntitfti. Of thli icuub very Lttle was new excepting 
eoino parole evidence, chiefly intended to prove that there 
■■ was dhaffection, and preparations for rebellion, on the part 

^ of Cheyte Bing, before the arrival of Mr Hastings at Be- 
narea. That evidenca ccanplotely falls. That Mr Hastings 
beheved m nothing like rebellion, is evident from his ooo- 
duct Besides, wonld the proper paniahinent for rebeHIflO 
have been a fine of fifty lacs T ' 

Id Tyfflyrng objecboDt to endenoe, the mansgerB were 
only leas active than Mr laiw One thmg may bo aaid 
Bgiinit them and one thmj fcrr them. It was incon- 
sistent in them to foDow a ooorse, which they had made a 
gtonncl of complaint against their opponents. Bat as 
their opponents had aeixed the beni^t of a partunlar 
Instrument, it wonld have been to ydaoo thetciaiveB, by 
thdr own ict, m a state of inequality and diaadvantage, 
had they refosed to de&nd themselvea by the sme 
weapons with whkh they were tmilwL There was no 
iostanoe of txeloaion which hdla not under some of the 
beads, on which refieotions hare already been addoeed. 

Mr Delias, of counsel for the dekodant, was then 
heard to sum op the endence on this head of the defsnee; 
and oooupied the greatest part of three daya with hit 
speech. As soon as he had finished, the Boaso a4io°™^ 
to tbe chamber of parliament and agreed to proceed in 
the trial on the fint Tneeday in tbe next sessioD of per- 
lisment. 

Though porlisment re-tasembled on the l3th of De- 
cember 1702, the Bouse of Lords did not resume proceed- 
inp in trial till the ICth day of February 1D3. This 
was (be ninety-alxUi day of the triaL 3Ir Law opened the 
defence, on tlM charge i^lire to tho Begums of Onde, in 
a speech two daya long- Be began " with," aaya the hls« 
torian of the tnah a very affecting Introduction ; in wbkb 
he stated that the aitoation of his oppressed client was 
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such as, he beheved, no human being, in a civihzed nation, BOOK VI 
had ever before expenenced , and. which, he hoped, for chap n 

the honour of human nature, no person would ever agam 

experience The moral was, that the prosecution which 
produced so much oppression was a wicked thmg , that 
the managers, who were the authors of it, were the op- 
pressors , and that the defendant, who bore the oppression, 
no matter for the allegations of his oppressors, deserved 
benevolence and support, not condemnation and punish- 
ment In this lamentation, therefore, of the lawyer, the 
force of a multitude of fallacies, which his auditors, he 
knew, were well prepared to imbibe, was involved , and a 
variety of unjust and mischievous ideas, though not ex- 
pressed, were effectually conveyed 

Of the evidence tendered, on the part of the defence, the 
result has already been fuUy adduced Dunng the dehvery 
of it only one mcident occurred, of which the importance 
would compensate description. On the third of the days 
allotted to the dehvery and receipt of the evidence, on 
which day the managers had been mmute and tedious m 
their cross-examination, Mr Hastmgs made another ad- 
dress to the Court The benefit derived from his former 
attempts, and from the pathetic exordiums of the Counsel, 
encouraged repetition “ He said it was with pain, with 
anxiety, but with the utmost deference, that he claimed to 
be mdulged in a most humble request that he had to 
make , which request was, that their Lordships would, m 
their great wisdom, put as speedy a termmation to this 
severe and tedious tnal, as the nature of the case would 
admit ” His expense, and the loss of witnesses by delay, 
were the hardships of which, on this occasion, he prm- 
cipally complamed He took special care, however, to 
inform the Court, that though " it was known there had 
been great and notonous delays , in no moment of vexa- 
tion or impatience, had he imputed those delays to their 
Lordships”* True, indeed* That would have been a 
course, most mconsistent with his kmd of wisdom On 
the 25th of Apiil, the evidence was closed, Mr Plomer 
began to sum it up , and contmued his speech on the 30th 
of April, and the 2nd and 6th of May, the next three days 
of the trial " 

t History of the Tnal, nt supra, part vl p 42 

3 JUnutea, ut supra, p 1823—2090 , History, ut supra, part vi p 38—65 
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HIBTOBT OF BHITISH IFIDIA 

On tho Oth of Hty whlot wm» the 111 tii d*y of the 
trial, Mr OaSaa bogon to open the defence on ea mnct 
been mriated npon the managers, of the sixth, 
serenth, and foortocoth articles of nnpeaoliment. Ha 
speech cocUimdd four dajs. On the second daj of the 
speech, when the X^rda r e tam ed to the chamber of par 
liament, another petition was presented to th em from Mr 
Hastings, urging the hardship of hla eue, and pre- 
senting a most humble prayer for tbo tennlnatloo of his 
trial daring tlu present aesalon of parliament. Kot ntis- 
fied with thk u aooo as Mr Hallaa had bnmght hla 
opening speedx to a dose, Mr Bastlngi made a sbort 
address to the Ccart, which he read tnm a paper Oe- 
jKrfblng hla state of suspenae as “become almost insup- 
portable, be stated his resohrtJon to abridge the matter 
of hli defence, both oo the above articlce, and also tbs 
fourth, relating to Infloenoe, in such a manner aa to be 
able to dehrer It in three days, that the managers for tba 
OommoDS might hare time to ccaohide their reply during 
the present eewotL With respect to a dedaration, in this 
addreaa, that, for eminent ser ri ees to his eountry be had 
been rewarded with iq^oatiee and lograllhide, Mr ftirbs 
•aid, it was for the Lords to oonaider tbe propriety of Mch 
a vpeceh, as sppbed by a culprit at thsLr bar to the Com- 
iBons of Great Britain and be entered a caveat against 
the propoaal of the defendant to deprire himself of any 
thing due to his dsfenoe since he might thna be cun- 
ningly prorldnig for himaelf a plea, that, bad be not 
omitted bis evidence, the proof ol his innocence would 
have been rendered oomplete. 

or tbe evidetkco bnx^lht fonrmrd under thoae aeveral 
heads, tbe only material point, whidi has not been already 
preaented to view i^ that rekUng to the remiUonoes of 
defendant. It appeared that 338,757f, had been remitted 
through the Company In the came of Sir Hastings. Ur 
Woodmss, his attoniey swore, that the greater part of 
this was remitted for other peraons j and that the auo 
muaining in hla hands, as the property of Mr Uastloga, 
at the time of bb return, was 
A largo mass of attestations of good bebariotir and of 
plauditofy addresses fmn India, were presented. But 
these proved only one of two thlngi either that the pH 
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soner deserved tliem , or that the authors of them were BOOK VI 
xmder an influence sufficient to produce them without his chap ii. 

deservmgs That the latter was the case, there can be no 

doubt, whatever the fact m regard to the former Sir 
Ehjah Impey said, m a letter from India jiroduced to the 
House of Commons, “ that addresses are procured m Eng- 
land through influence, in India through force Viewing 
the matter more correctly, we may decide that there is a 
mixture of the force and the influence m both places 
An d Mr. Burke justly described the people of India, when 
he said, “The people themselves, on whose behalf the 
Commons of Great Bntam take up this remedial and pro- 
tecting prosecution, are naturally timid Their spirits are 
broken by the arbitrary power usurped over them, and 
claimed by the delinquent, as his law They are ready to 
flatter the power which they dread. They are apt to look 
for favour, by covering those vices in the piedecessor, which 
they fear the successor may be disposed to imitate They 
have reason to consider complaints, as means, not of 
redress, but of aggravation to their sufferings And when 
they shall ultimately hear, that the nature of the Bntish 
laws and the rules of its tnbunals are such, as by no care 
or study, either they or even the Commons of Great Bn- 
tain, who take up their cause, cap comprehend, but which, 
m effect and operation, leave them unprotected, and render 
those who oppress them secure in their spoils, they must 
thmk still worse of British justice, than of the arbitrary 
power of the Company’s servants They will be for ever, 
whf^t for the greater part they have hitherto been, inchned 
to compiomise with the corruption of the magistrates, as 
a screen against that violence from which the laws afford 
them no redress ” ‘ 

When the evidence was closed, m stead of summing it 
up by moans of his Counsel, Mr Hastmgs himself ad- 

1 Eeport of the Committee, of the House of Commons (which Committee 
were the managers) appointed ith Slarch, 1794, to report on certain matters in 
the impeacliment of Mr Hostings — M 

There can be no doubt tiiat Hastings was the most popular of all the Go- 
vernors of Bengal with the natives of the country , liis name is stiil held in 
fresher recoiicction and in higher esteem than that of any other Tlie ad- 
dresses, although they might have been suggested by influential persons, 
expressed the honest sentiments of the people The mention of force is absurd, 
and tlie influence, wliateter it may have been, was strictlj private Lord 
Cornwallis was not a governor likelj to exercise or permit any interference 
with native feolhig oi pnnciple by authority — W 
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BOOR YL dressed tie Court. Tbo object was focrfoU j First, to 
caiT lu make, nndcT an appeal to HeaTen, a a olemn aaseTBration, 
■ I of hating In do inaianco intentiouall/ aacnficod hii pnbUo 

I"®*, tnat to hia pritale interest Secondly a ti mn a T flsaerara* 
tion, that Ur 'Woodman roodTod all the remlttanceB irhidi 
daring the period of bis adminlatraticm he had made to 
Farope, and that at no time had hla vhole property erer 
tmoTtntod to more than 10(\000i ; Thirdly to mate a 
atron g repreeentatlon of the great neoesaitiee of the a t a le , 
for the relief of vhioh he had arafled bnnaelf of tie 
irregolar sopplies for which he was aoouaed Foorthly to 
ohar^ the managere with a desigD to retard the dedaion 
on the trial tiD another year and to entreat the Lords to 
resist them. 

Ur Barke and Ur Fox thonght it necessary to take 
notice of the great freedom with which the defendant was 
at last emboldeoed to qieak of the managers for the Oocn* 
mans to repel the diai^ of prooraatloation so confidently 
thrown upon them ) aitd to challenge the proof that oce 
ftlngla moment of onneoeasaiy delay had been ore&tod 
by them. 

The dsfenee waa finished on Tiesday the Sdth of Uiy 
1709 On the retam of the Lords to the chamber of par» 
liameot, they agreed afUr a long dlscnaalon, to adjoimi 
further proccediogs on the trial UU Wednesday ae nnight 
When this resotuKon waa communicated to the Commooa, 
Ur Burke addmed himself to tie Hooae. He firet con* 
tended, that, ctmakiering the mass of eridence which it 
was necessary to digest, the time was not snffleJent to 
prepare the reply Ho next animadrerted, In a style of 
ssT^ty upon the tppeols made hr Ur HastlDgi to the 
House of Ixmli, and calefilated to onng npoo the 

House of Oommona. A line of conduct had been porsaed, 
which brought affroala npon tie managers, tie aerrants 
of the House. He said that the managers hem 
calamnlated. 

In this, he alludod to an inddcnl of rather an extra 
ordinary nature. On the 2.jth of Jiay when 3fr Bwke 
was cross-examinging Ur Auriol, and pnshfaig the witness 
with some sererity and at considerable length, the Artb- 
bUhop of York, who had already sjgnallred his imj^Umee 
during the crosa-nsmiastlona performed by Ur Burke, 
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and wliose son, Mr Mfarkham, had been in high employ- 
ments xmder MLr Hastmgs in India, “ started up,” says the 
histonan of the tiial, “with much feehng, and said, it was 
impossible for him silently to listen to the ilhberal con- 
duct of the manager , That he exammed the witness, as if 
he were exammmg, not a gentleman, but a pick-pocket 
That the lUiberality and the mhumamty of managers, m 
the course of this long tnal, could not be exceeded by 
Marat and Robespierre, had the conduct of the tnal been 
committed to them ” Sir Burke, with great digmty and 
great presence of mind, rephed, “I have not heard one 
word of what has been spoken, and I shall act as if I had 
not” Upon reading the printed mmutes of the evidence 
with due care, I perceive that Mr Burke treated the witness 
as an unwilhng witness, which he evidently was , as a wit- 
ness, who, though incapable of pequry, was yet desirous of 
keepmg back whatever was unfavourable to Mr Hastings, 
and from whom information unfavourable to Mr Hastmgs, 
if he possessed it, must be extorted by that sort of coercion 
which it IS of the nature and to the very purpose of cross- 
exammation to apply Of the tones employed by Mi 
Burke, the mere reader of the minutes cannot judge , but 
of the questions there set down, there is not one which 
approaches to mdecorum, or makes one imdue insmu- 
ation.1 It was the right reverend prelate, therefoie, who 
betrayed an intemperance of mind, which as ill accorded 
with the justice of the case, as with the decencies of eithei 
his judicial or his sacerdotal character 

AJludmg to that outrage, Mr Burke said, that an mves- 
tigation into the conduct of the managers was mdis- 
pensable , that to render mvestigation answerable to its 
end, the utmost possible pubhcity should be given , and 
that for this puipose he should move for a committee of 
the whole House, before which he imdertook to prove, that 
the managers had neither protracted the trial by unneces- 
sary delay, nor shortened it to the frustration of justice 

1 This may he doubted, there Is one question which insinuates that Mr 
Auriol had falsely sworn to ignorance of a present or peshcush paid by the 
Kaja, he had denied having heard of it The question was repeated more 
than once, and at last it is thus put “ Then do you soy, upon 3 our oath, of 
auy such pescush privately paid from Dinagepore in 1779, 1780, or 1781, 
whether 5^0 have heard of any peshcush privately received by Mr Hastings 
in those years?” It la easy to conceive this urged In an insulting man- 
ner— W 
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BOOK VL The ChaoceUor of Ihe Exchequer preferred a select coto- 
cour n. mlttee to Inquire and report u a committee of the vhole 

Houae would retard the btaineffl of the countrj In thii 

propoaal all parties finafly acquiesced, and the oommittee 
was formed. 

A dUoutsian then took on a report of the words 
of the ArdiHshop^ which heeo pohh^ed in one of the 
pnnts of the day But, information bein^ oommunicatoi 
that the prelate had just sustained a serere calamity in 
the loes of bis dangfater the subject was dropped. Ur 
Burke, with charactnrstie propriety recommend^ to the 
Hottse to orerlook the offence of the djgnided speaker 
the real offender but to proaeocte the poor pcblisher for 
aliboh Kobody attended to his wretched suggestion. 

The next day ilay tho ©th, when the Lords were In- 
formed by a message from the Cammans, that more time 
was required to prepare far the r^y, thty agreed to peo- 
oeed with the tnU on Uonday se jmight. 

In the House of OommoGi, on the 30th, the re port frem 
the Committee was brought up and a moiios was made 
that a farther day be deriired to make the reply A debate 
eostwJ the House diridsd and the motion was carried 
by a majority of more than two to on^ 

ilr Burke then mored. That the managers be required 
to prepare and lay before the lloose tho state of tho pro- 
ceedings in the trial of Warren nsstings, laq to relate 
the rircumstances attending it, and to giro their opinioCj 
make obecnatloos oo the same, in explanatioa of 
those cimtmsUncea." 

This motion was opposed by the friends of Ur Ilistlngs. 
•Ur Burte," sajs ^e historian of the Impeachment, 
* called loudly upon the JosUce of the House, dther to dis- 
miss him from their serrice as a manager of this impeach- 
ment, or allov him to defend himself from the asperaicos 
whi^ had been thrown upon hH character Ur Dundis 
thought it would be prudent in the Bight HorwuraUe 
Uanager to withdraw bis motion though, if be persisted 
in it, be wonJd giee btm bis rote. He agreed perfectly 
with him that the maasgere bid great cause of eocnplsint 
But he trusted it would not bo so in future The motion 
might, In its consequences, lead to a misunderstandiDp. 
that would be CiUl to the impeachment. Ur liyndham 
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thought the managers had been so ill-treated, that the BOOK VI 
House ought not to lose a moment m asserting its digmty chap ii 

and privileges It had been said, no insults, perhaps, 

would be offered in future He hoped there would not 
But the managers might be treated m such a way, that 
they might feel themselves hurt, while yet the House could 
not interfere Mr Pitt, moved by the reasons mged by 
Mr Dundas, proposed that the previous question be ad- 
mitted by the Right Honourable Manager , but said, that 
he was, notwithstanding, so well convinced of the truth of 
what he asserted, that he would vote with him, if he re- 
fused to withdraw his motion” On a division of the 
House, the motion was lost by a majority of four 

On Wednesday, the 5th of Jime, m his place m the 
House of Commons, Mr Grey, having affirmed the im- 
possibihty of being ready on Monday to reply to a mass of 
evidence which was not yet pripted, and the further im- 
possibihty, at so late a period of the session, of going 
through with the remammg business of the tnal, without 
compromising the claims of justice, said, “ he should be 
ready m his place the next day, to move for a message to 
the Lords, to adjourn further proceedings m the tnal till 
the next session of parhament, when the Commons would 
be ready to proceed day by day, till final judgment should 
be given, if their Lordships should think fit ” 

Mr Wigley, one of the gentlemen of the long robe, who 
had signalized his zeal m favour of the defendant, “ opposed 
the motion,” says the histonan of the trial, “ as prejudicial 
to the justice and character of the House , and which, if 
passed, would carry with it such a marked wish for delay, 
as would render impeachments detestable 
Mr Dundas, as he spoke with more courage, so spoke to 
the point more correctly than any other man who spoke 
upon this occasion “If he thought the motion could 
operate unjustly upon the defendant, he should be as 
ready,” he said, “ as any one to give it his negative , but 
sendmg the managers unprepared to reply, would be • 
neither more nor less than a complete loss of the time so 
misapphed Much had been said of delay But to whom 
was that delay imputable 1 Not, in any degree, to that 
House, or to the managers , against whom such insinua- 
tions were neither just, nor generous, firom those gentle- 
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BOOK TL men Trho b»d nogatiTed s propoetion, mid® by tto 
our m miniigerB on a former day for Btatmg the whole fact® on 
' the trial, to eico^to themaelvea from erery ahadow of 
foundation for anoh a eharg®. He aleo observed, that the 
cry tgainrt delay had been tmifonnly raised at the close of 
a aeaaioa. Why H was not made at an early period, when 
propoAitlona have been brought forward to expedite 
the pri v’ j wwRrtg , ho left the Hooae to form their own 
opinion. 11^ howeve r there waa any delay In the tnal, It 
lay he cared not who heard him, or when his decdaratiQn 
ndght be repeated, at the door of the Honse of Lorda. 

On a dinafon, bowever, the motion waa loot by a ma 
jority of C6 to 61 JXr Borke immediately gave notice, 
that, in cocaeqaence of these extraordinary prooeedinga, 
he abonld next day anbmit a motion to the Hoose which 
he deemed abaol^aly neceesary for their honour digaitj, 
and character On that day Friday the ’’th of June, llr 
Grey expressed bii wish to the Hooso, that they would 
aoc^ of hla reeignatioii, as a manager It waa doty 
to reply to the defenoe of Ur Hasilnga, on the first aiilde 
of the impeachment. Bat ft waa Impossible for him to be 
ready on Uottday In thla distress be applied to the 
Hooae for Instmctiott. After aome oonvemtion, a motion 
was made by Atr Dooda^ to apply once more to the Lords 
for delay While this was debated, stnmgers wore ex 
eluded. Tbo motion was carried by a majority of 62 
to 40. 

On 3fooday the KHh of Jone^ a petition to the Lords 
was presented from Ur Haatlnga, remonatrating against 
the appEcallon for delay fils Lingoago now waxed ex 
ceedingly strong. ■Hecotild not but regard the further 
adjournment required, as derogatory to thoeo rights which 
belong to him, ^ as warranted by no groundi of reason 
or juitleo applicable to the case. He argued, that the 
ihs* wbJcii htj Ivfo for pnffWrttfon was 

sofBdent j as the greater part of the erWcnce adduced in 
hla defence had been long famOiar to the managera. This 
aOrgaUon was true but it Is one thing to hare been long 
famlhar with a great mass of evidence f and another thing 
to be able to speak upon It { and to show accurately the 
force with which ft ap^e^ to all the parts of a complleated 
question. It is remaiutle that the zeal of ^ir IlanUog^ 
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not perhaps unnatural, to accuse his piosecutors, should BOOK VI 
have made him forget that the world would see and feel chap n 

this distmction Not only was a very mtense process of 

thought necessary to determine with precision what 
should be done with eveiy portion of so vast an aggregate 
of evidence , but the labour was immense to hx every 
portion, and that which was to be done with it, m the me- 
liiory a task which could not be performed tdl the very 
time arrived when the tongue was immediately to dehver 
what the memory contained. 

Lord Stanhope, m his zeal for the defendani^ moved the 
House to give notice to the Commons, that the Lords 
would pioceed on the trial on Wednesday next Lord 
Abingdon said, “to refuse the apphcation of the Com- 
mons would bnng a national censure on the House ” He 
asked, “ Do your Lordships mean, by a side wind, oi some 
other manoeuvre, to get rid of this trial ?” Loid Gienvdle, 
then nsmg, proposed an amendment, that mstead of 
“Wednesday ne:rt,” these words should be inserted, “the 
second Tuesday m the next session of parhament ” After 
some explanation and debate, the amendment was earned 
by a majority of 48 to 21 “ 

The proceedings on the tnal were resumed by the 
House of Lords, on Thursday the 13th of February, 1794, 
the one hundred and eighteenth day of the tnal The 
counsel for the defendant havmg requested to take the 
evidence of Lord ComwaUis, who had just amved from 
India , and the managers having given their assent, not as 
to a nght, but an mdulgence, the Lords adjourned the tnal 
to Wednesday next “The delay,” says the histonan of 
the trial, “was occasioned by complaisance to Lord Corn- 
wallis, who, it was supposed, might want time to refresh his 
memory, with the perusal of ofl&cial papers, before he ap- 
peared m the charactei of a witness, m the impeach- 
ment” This was an abundant allowance for refieshmg the 
memory of a witness, compared with the time to which 
the Lords and the pnsoner at their bar contended, at the 
conclusion of the precedmg session, for restnetmg the 

' How is this consistent with tho former argument In favour of the prompt 
decision on the ground that the evidence svas then easllj recollected ?— W 

3 Jlinutes, nt snpra.p 2090—2323, Hlstoiy of Trial, nt supra, part yj p 
55—78 
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BOOK VL in*n»geri in Twthnj T re^dj for the reply In oooseqnenoo 

caie II. of the indicpodtion of the Noble Uerqiui, the triel 'wte 

• ■ ftirtberpoetponed to the 2-411 j, and then tothe Mth of the 

same month »hen It waa aanocnoed on the part of the 
defendant, that, m conseonenoe of the continued indupo* 
dtioQ of Lord Comwallle, he vared the benefit of hit 
eridenc^. The mtoagera expresaed their readinees to per 
mit his Lordship to be examined at any period donng the 
remainder of tbe trial and at the name time alloded to 
the aiTTval of another gentleman, Mr Larkina, irhcee teati 
mony when It vaa not obtainable, Mr Hastings had 
doeciibed aa calonUted to be of the ntmoat eerrioe to bhn, 
bat, to their great anrpnae, abowed no inclination to arail 
himself of it, now when it was at hia command. Mr Law 
aotd be diadalned to acoept for hla olient, aa a boon, the 
power which was hia right, of adducing ^dence at any 
period of hia trial that hla olient reated hia defence upon 
the groands already adduced, and was not aocoantab> to 
any man for tbe motiree which mdaoed him to call or not 
to caJl any man aa a witneaa Mr Law forgot, or wlahed 
hia hearen to forget, that tbe qostloo was nci abcat 
aeceujUabUUf but about m^care, whether by not calling 
Mr LirUns, wboae abaenee he bad formeriy deplored, 1 m 
did not render the sincerity of that lamestatioD doobtfol, 
and add to the cirettmsUoUal eridenue agaiuat a canae, for 
the defence of which, so much artifice waa em {Joyed. The 
p ro p er busiDeca of Mr Iaw would bare been to ahow if he 
could, that for such Infareneca, bower c r natural, the fact of 
not calling now for Iho eridence of Mr did not 

afford any ground. 

The managera produced eridence to rebut the defence 
on tbe Benares charge. It had been atated, that If Mr 
TT aat i i j gi acted wrong Jo the demands which be made open 
Cheyte Smg, Mr Franets eoocuTreJ with him. Tbe tns- 
nogera proposed to call Mr Pranda, to ahow that bo did 
not. The eoansel for the defendant objected. They 
affinned, that on tbe replr tbe prosecutor waa entitled to 
bring erideoce for ooe jairpcae only that of rebutUog 
eriJeiKo adJaeed on tbe defence If not for thla purpo^ 
it ought to hare been glren at first, to enable the dofemdant 
to meet it in hie defeoeo.— Thla waa rather InconsUlent 
with tbe doctrine of Mr Law wben,alladingtotheoff(rrof 
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the managers to permit the exammation of Lord Com BOOK VI 
walhs and Mr Larkins, he claimed for his client a right td “ 

bring any evidence at any penod of the trial The ob- 
jection about meeting such evidence, on the defence, might 
be answered, by granting, w'hich would bo due, a power 0/ 
meeting new matter of crimination, by new matter of de- 
fence This objection is, that this would tend to delay, 
but so it would, if the same matter had, in the hint 
instance, been added respectively to tho matter of crimi- 
nation and that of defence , and it would always be a 
question, to be left to the court, whether the impor- 
tance of the evidence was enough to compensate for 
the inconvenience and delaj , and whether any thmg 
smister was mdicated by giving it after, rather than before 
the defence Mr Bmke made a speech, in disparagement 
of the lawyers’ rules of evidence , which, he said, were very 
general, very abstract, might be learned by a panot he had 
known, in one half hour, and repeated by it in five mi- 
nutes , might be good for the courts below , but must not 
shackle parhameut, which claimed a nght to every thmg, ' 
without exclusion, or exception, which was of use to throw 
bght on the htigated point 

After a dispute, which lasted for the greater part of two 
days, the Commons were informed, that it was not compe- 
tent for them to adduce the evidence proposed. Mi Burke 
agam complained bitterly of the want of pubhcity m the 
dehberations which led to the decisions, and the ignorance 
in which the managers were held of the reasons on which 
they were grounded It was thus impossible they could 
know before-hand whether a piece of evidence, which pre- 
sented itself to them as important, would, or would not, be 
admitted by the Lords This refusal of reasons was one 
of the causes of that delay, of which so many complamts 
had been laised. Lord Radnor having interrupted him, as 
arguing against a decision of the House, kir Burke said, 

“ What he asked from the House was puhlicity m its deci- 
sions on questions of law, and a communication of the 
grounds on which it formed those decisions He had con- 
descended to ask this as a favour y when he might have 
claimed it as a ■nght" Mr Law said, he would not waste a 
moment of their Lordships’ time. In supportmg a judg- 
ment of the House, whic^ bemg founded on a rule of law, 
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BOOE TL printed no otHer Bnppait. Mr Barte replied, that ho hid 
OHAr n. been accustomed to meolent obserratlonfl from the ocnmsel 
— ■ . irho, to do them ju&tioe, mre as prxxligal of bold anertlaiis 

l“W. (ji tiioy irere sparing of argumenta.” Before the Coart 
edjoarned for d^iberatioQ, Mr H«jctingm again addressed 
tliffm, enamerated the misenes of delay prujed for expedi- 
tlon, and, In pariloolar entreated their Lordships not to 
a4joatii, as osoai, on acooont of the absence of the jndgei 
during the oiraait, 

One of the reasons adduced by Mr Hastings for the d^ 
thronement or depnratloa of Ohsyte King eras the bad 
police of his country to prore Trhioh, the outrage* oom- 
plslned of by Ma^ Eaton ireie addaoed. The managers 
stated that they would now prodace a letter of Major 
Eaton^ to show he did not consider the anpposed IrregU' 
Unties worth inquhug into. The oonnaal for the de- 
fendant objected to the eridenoe. The House informed 
the managers, that the wboU Benares narmtlre^ and the 
paperi annexed, haring been gtrm originally by the ma 
ntgeri for the Commons, the eridenoe iendertd wss not 
admijaibU Be it so. Bat that does not hinder this 
£mm proring the existsDee of the letter and the ins^nid* 
canoe of the oocurrmoos on which the plea of Mr Has^SS 
was erected. 

As the defondsnt had produced in erideoce the rote of 
thanks oSered to him br the Court of Directors on the 
SSth of June, PSli to rebut this eTidenee, the managers 
offered to produce a paper printed for the information of 
the proprietori, by oniorof the Court of Directors in LSI 
Thii a as Tehemently resisted, not only by the counsel for 
3Ir llsstings, but by himself in person, as an ih-conaidered 
and Intemperate aet of a Court of Directors, who were 
hU political enomiea. “ It was, therefore (ho aald), a spe- 
cie* of unparalleled cruel^ to bnng It forward to upp roa 
a nuin who had already suffered so much, for no other rea- 
son which h* could ^-rine^ than haring at a time of great 
pnbho danger effectually serred his country and sared 
India. He robed oi»oo their Locdihlpa humanity booour 
and justice, that they would rwt suffer this minute of the 
censure to be read Hben^ passed at a moment of Intem- 
perate heat and agiUUoo, and utterly extinguish^ by s 
suboeqaent resolnUon." 
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Mr Burke rose as soon as Mr Hastings tad concluded, BOOK VI 
and contended that the paper was proper to be received, chap n 

because it was an answer to a letter w'hich the prisoner 

dared to write to the Directors his Masters, and to print 
and pubhsh in Calcutta 

Mr Hastings instantly rose, and said, “My Lords, I 
affirm that the assertion which your Lordships have just 
heard from the Manager is false I never did print or pu- 
blish any letter in Calcutta that I wrote the Court of 
Directors I knew my duty better That assertion is a 
hbel , it IS of a piece with every thing that I have heai d 
uttered since the commencement of this tnal, by that ati- 
thoTised, licensed , — (and after a long pause, he added, turn- 
ing to Mr Burke) Manager! ” 

Mr Buike contmued to affirm that Mr Hastings had 
printed and published the letter m Calcutta. Mr Hastings 
loudly called out to him, it was not true , and the counsel 
said to Mr Buike, “ No ! no ! ” 

The Loids adjourned, put the question to the judges, 
received then answer, and announced to the managers on 
a following day, “ That it was not competent for the ma- 
nagers foi the Commons to give in evidence the paper 
read m the Court of Directors on the 4th of November, 

1783, and then leferred by them to the consideration of 
the Committee of the whole Court, and again read in the 
Court of Directors on the 19th November, 1783, and 
amended, and ordered by them to be published for the m- 
formation of the propnetors — to rebut the evidence given 
by the defendant of the thanks of the Court of Directors, 
sigmfied to him on the 28th June, 1785 ” No decision is 
more curious than this The same sort of evidence exactly, 
which the Lords allowed to be given /or Mr Hastings, they 
would not allow to be given against him , one proceedmg of 
the Court of Directors, as well as another It might have 
been said, that a prior decision of the same court was su- 
perseded by a postenoi , but this should have been said 
after both were submitted to consideration, because it 
might be so, or it might not, according to the circum- 
stances of the case 

On the Ist of ilarch, the Lords not choosmg to proceed 
without the assistance of the Judges, during their absence 
on the circuit, adjourned the court to the 7th of Apiil On 

VOL. v K 
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BOOK VI, the Olh ofilarch, upon motion made in tbeHocae of Ccau- 
caur tL tDan*, by it Borke^ the managert irere appomtod a oom- 
— mittoe to inspect the joornala of the Hotiao of Lorda, nad 

to examine into the mode of prooedare that was adopted 
on the tnal of Wamn Haatinga, £aq.>i and on the lith of 
the same month, it waa ordered on the motion of Mr 
Barke, that the manogen ahonld lay before the Home the 
cdrcinaatanoea vhioh bare retarded the progr ea i of the aaid 
trialf ^th their obaeiraiiona thereon. 

On the Btb of April, irhioh \nM the aocond day of the 
proceedings after t^ adjournment for the drotut, Lord 
Comirallla vag examined on the port of the defendant. 
HU eridence contribated little to eetabliah any thing. If 
it tended to confirm the riews, held np by any one of the 
portlea, moro than those by another H >vma ra^er those of 
the acooaen than thoae of the defendant. On the alleged 
right of the goremment to onD upon the Zemindars in 
time of war for aida, omr and above thdr lenta, he made 
one important doolantioo, that no moh aid had boon de- 
manded m any pari of India donng bis admlnUtmtioiL* 

As Mr Haatings had declined, the managers thought 
proper to oall for the oridence of Mr T-ar bin«. The first 
qootioDS which thoy put were intendetl to elucidate the 
letter which Mr liirklns, upon the appheotion of Mr 
Jlastloga, sTots to ilr l>eTaynea, in exiiUnation of the 
dates of a port of the presents which Sir Hastings had 
received. The coanael for the defemdant objeoied coo- 
temling that, in reply eridoooe, though of a witness till 
that time In India, could not bo admitted to new matter 
or matter which had not been coutested bat only to 
ptdnta which had been diijaited, or evidooee which bad 
been attocke^l i[r Borfce again drtclaimed the authonty of 
the lawyers ; and aald, • the defendant waa pheed by thess 
argnmenta in the most contemptible point of view He 
had been spedfleofiy charged with bribciy aharpfB& 
awiodllng. hrom these clargea, he bod replied, that the 
teatimooT of Sir Lirlinx, If he had it, would riikljcato 

him. Mr Lortina was DOW prevnL But the pritoocr In- 
stead of mi hfog to dear his tune culled for protectloo 
against the tortimony to which ho bail appealed j and 

I n^hMU»*rrfTlr*jrTl*»|la UK It to » axe* lUs BJ* 

tLertM t<ca MuVBrfMlocsn tfca taeM._S 
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sought a shelter, not in his own innocence, but in a tech- BOOK VI 
nicd rule of evidence ” The Lords adjourned to deliberate, chap n 

and when the court met on a future day, their Speaker 

announced, “ Gentlemen, Managers for the Commons, and 
Gentlemen of Counsel for the Defendant, I am commanded 
by the House to inform you, that it is not competent for 
the managers for the Commons to examme the witness, m 
relation to a letter of the 5th of August 1786, from the 
witness to Wibiam Devaynes, Esq one of the Directors of 
the East India Company, produced as evidence m chief by 
the managers for the Commons ” Mr Larkins was agam 
called, and one of the first questions which were put was 
represented by the counsel for the defendant as falhng 
imder the same objection But “ so much, they said, had 
been uttered, about this testimony, and the motives of Mr 
Hastings in resistmgit, that any longer to forbear brmgmg 
these assertions to the test of proof, might perhajis seem 
to justify the insmuations which had been cast out against 
the defendant” Eelymg, therefore, on the justice and 
humamty of the House to prevent the protraction of the 
trial, on this or any other account, to another yeai, they 
gave their consent to the examination of Mr Larkins, on 
the same terms as if he had been exammed at the first 
stage of the tnak This day the Court received another of 
Mr Hastings’ addresses Alluding to a report of an eaily 
prorogation of Parhament, he conjured them to end his 
trial before the end of the session , affinmng, “ that human 
patience (meanmg no disrespect to the Lords) could not 
sustam this eternal tiial” Next day, also, time passmg 
away in disputes about the admissibihty of the questions 
which the managers tendered to the witness, Mr Hastmgs 
rose, and said that, if the Lords would but sit to fimsh the 
trial during the present session, his counsel should make 
no objection to any questions that might be asked He 
then made a pathetic statement, recountmg the offers 
which he had made to wave his defence, the actual rehn- 
qmshment of part of it, and his other sacnfices to expe- 
dite the trial, among which he stated his consent to the 
examination of Mr Larkins He ended by praying that 
the court would sit on the following day, and permit that 
examination to be closed. 

This was on the 16th of ApnL On the 17th Mr Burke, 
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BOOK VL In the Hooss of OommoM, broaght up the report of the 
rwixr n. nusagoTB epp^ntod to inquire Into the oaoMfl of the delftT' 

in the trial of Mr Hastioga, An ample Tiew of this Impor 

ITW. tant doonment la required, Bot it iponld intorrupl too 
Tnng the proceedings on the trial, and may be reeervod tfQ 
they are broaght to a doee.' The lawyeie, whom ft 
desperately oflfended, beeenee it spoko ont, respecting their 
system, a grrater than nsnal portion of ^e trath, argued 
agamat the printing of It as in this, howeTtr Ktt and 
I>aDdas took pert with the managern the oppoeition of 
the lawyers faded. 

The eumlnaUoo of Mr T^rHos was oonoladed on tb* 
S8th of April, haring together with the dispatee to whlrh 
It gare occasion, ooonpled the tune of the court for rather 
more than three days. It had a tendency bot no men 
than a tendency rather to clear than ocnrict Mr H iuthig* 
of any Intention at any time tn appropriate to himself any 
part of the pmenta, the receipt of which he afterward* 
dtad<Med be^ttse the money tboogh entered In the Oon* 
pan/f books as money of Mr Hastings, was not entered a* 
8Qcb in the aooonnU kept of his prirate property by Mr 

Larkia. The oedy new &et of any importance was, that t 

balance of the presents, reodTed by Gangs Qorind SfZ 
for Mr Hastioga, was nerer paid to hlr Hostiogs ; wfae 
stated, with some marks of dlspleasore to Mr lArkin*! 
that Ormga Ooriod Slog pretended be bad expended oo* 
lack of rupees, (IC^OOOf.) daring the abeenoe of Mr Hast 
ing% hi Jewels, for a present to Mrt. TThoIer the wife o( 
the member of ccumoil, tipoo whom, together with the 
Oorerooc-Oeoeral, the weight of administration at that 
time reposed. 

Of the money whieh Mr Hastings had desired to berro* 
of the Rsja Kobktasen, and whieh he said he had after* 
wards, npon the entreaty of tho RaX accepted as a pre- 
aent, it appeared that Nobkissen bad afterwards demanded 
payment, when Mr HssUogs had met the demaml by wh*' 
the lawyers call a or counter claim apoo the de- 

mandanL hobkiswn had then filed a bill of diworeiy 
a-^s* Mr Ilastlfigs in Chancery Tbo answer of 3fr 
Hastings wis, tbsl, as an impeachment was depending, b** 
declined gi ring any answer at all The managers proi«owJ 
‘ a*tan*s4 U rttb«t»Jwiia» urwr 
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to give these proceedings in evidence The lawyers of BOOK VI 
counsel for Mr Hastings repelled them as inadmissible chap n 

MDr Burjce was provoked to language scarcely temperate 

“He was addressing,” he said, “a body of nobles who 
would act like nobles , and not as thieves in a night cdlar, 
he could not suspect them of so foul a thing as to reject 
matter so pregnant of evidence the notions of the Judges 
were not binding on the Lords And the trial of Lord 
Strafford afioided an example to which, in this respect, he 
trusted they would always conform ” The Lords took the 
rest of the day to deliberate , and on their next return to 
the haU of judgment announced, “That it was not com- 
petent to the managers for the Commons to give in evi- 
dence the pleas put m by Warren Hastings, Esq , on the 
14th of February and 25th of March, 1793, to the discovery 
prayed by a bill m Chancery, filed agamst him by Kaja 
Nobkissen on the 27th of June, 1792, touching a sum of 
three lacs of rupees, or 34,000^ sterlmg money, mentioned 
in the sixth article of charge ” 

“As the counsel for the defendant had, on the Benares 
charge, the Begum charge, the charge of presents, and the 
charge of contracts, given evidence of the distresses of the 
country, as a justification, or excuse, of the irregular acts 
of extortion, oppression, biibery, and peculation, charged 
against the defendant in the articles of charge,” the mana- 
gers proposed to prove, that the cause of these distresses 
was the misconduct of Mr Hastings, plungmg the Com- 
pany into a war with the Mahrattas, neither necessary nor 
just. To this evidence the counsel objected, and the 
Lords resolved that it was not admissible Abundance of 
angry altei cation took place both before and after the de- 
cision , and Mr Burke, in the pursuit of his object, a pur- 
smt always eager, now, in some degree, mtemperate, ex- 
posed himself at last to the imputation of pushing his exa- 
mmations too far, of puttmg frivolous, when his stock of 
important questions was exhausted, and contending long 
for pomts, either of no importance, or pomts m which he 
might see that he would not succeed Tet, m these aber- 
rations of a rmnd, which had now, to a considerable degree, 
lost the command of itself, a very small portion of time , 
not BIX, possibly not so much as three days, m the whole 
of this protracted busmess, were really misplaced by him, 
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BOOK VL or fen to hii ehATo In distributing tbe blsme of the unne- 
CBir IL owssrj portion of delsj 

Of the ertraordinsry proposition, to offsr the irjustice 
17W. of the Jlshrstts wsr to rob^ oartsin sDegstioos of the <Le* 
fendant, ilr BoAo was proboblj the injndlaous author 
Tliis was to bung 4 fiaot, to prove snother fact, \fheQ the 
avidentisij fact iras much more difflonlt of proof than the 
principal one j when the evidafltisry fact was of sooh a 
nature, that it was dther not susoeptible of precise and 
eondasiTe proof or openedeo wid* a field ofloquiry that 
the eervice it would rwider m the caneo was endeotlp not 
a compensation for tha tronble, which, in the ihape of 
delaj expense, and Toxatwo, It conld not £1^ to oreata 
This constated a soiBolent grotmd for the dooisioo which, 
in this instance, was procoonoed the Lords. Mr Btnhe, 
however was ao perbnacdona, as to desire to enter against 
it a dellberete protest, which ha tendered. In a writing of 
oonaidersble length, and wished to have It cmtorod upon 
the minotea. Bat the Lords Informed hhs. it coold not 
be reeeired. 

After addadng evKlesee to aereral other points^ tha 
CooiffiOQJ offered matter to rebat the certificates, i^ch 
had been preenited in fanpor of the ohaiaoter sod adml* 
nutratiod of the defaodent, At>tn sererol parts of India 
Thej proposed to show that these certificates could not 
be ^ontarj becauao they wore contradicted by the dr 
cumstacces to whJob the people were rednoed and if 90 , 
these certificates were addJUocsl proofii of theatroaty nd 
of the beneficence of the English goTemment in IntEs- 
Among other plsoea, a certificate he^ amred cren from 
Dlnngepore. To throw light upon this certificate, the 
managers offered to read the offl^ report of ao emlnenl 
aerTant of the Company upco the gorermnent of this pro- 
Tioco. This was the famous document relatiro to the 
cnielties of Deby Bing Its admission was again resisted 
on the part of the defendant Again the Lords decreed 
that it was not be beard. 

The evidence was dosed on the Ctb of 3[ay which 
the 120th dsT of tbe trfaL The adrocate for the defeodsat 
haring confidently told the Lords, " that aB the atiemr^ 

I T l-m tt to vtUtm kv «fitr tt US Um vmW 
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Vihicli In'l lipoii im'lc Jii flic prc'-ont ‘•c‘''<ion to Mipporl ilie BOOK ^ I 
ca‘=c of the pro‘;ocnlion In'l eiulojl m prodiuingnn ofioct citw ii 

dirccth continj\ . iiul tint import njit < oiiclu'-ioii*', v Inch 

could not lune Jlitur Jx>nl-lnp''* pciK tritiou, Ind 

rc'iultcd m fnour of his iliL-nt from tlu’ nn.dnrihlc' oral 
tc'Jtnnoin 1 itch giicnnt fhcir Inr,” (nlltuliu;: to the tes- 
timony of Ivord (’ornwillis and Mr hnikuis Mluthjust na 
little cstnhlishcd nn\ thing in fn\oiir, ns il did m crimina- 
tion of Hnsfings) and InMiigthn*-, with a well-tinual 
artifice assmned witlioiit jiroof, and as st mding in need 
of no jiroofi all lint he wnlicd to he bthcnil , he added, 
tlmh in imitation of the former aacnfiets to whu h, for the 
of Ic'-sening the dcla\, eiionnous, dioidftil doh\, the 
defendant hid alri.ad\ submitted, be would make nnolber 
sacrifice (which, if tlmt wan true which had iiist been ns- 
scrtctl hr the counsel, was no aacnfico at nil), and wn\e Im 
right to make an\ ohscnationn on the endetae which had 
been ofilrcd in rcj>h 

The ninnagoi- t lien proceeded to sum up the c\ idoncc 
m reph Mr Gre\, on the IJonnrcs charge, ^^r Shondnii 
on that of the Ijcguins, Jlr Fox on the charge of jucsents, 
and Mr Taj lor on that of contracts In this biisuioss 
seven da^s were consumed Mr JBurko bfgau the con- 
cluding speech on the 2Sth of Maj, and contiimcd Ins ora- 
tion nine daas After the thud dnj, another petition was 
presented fioni Mr I fastings to the Iloiisoof Loids, which, 
as it IS not very long, and not sliglitlj nnjircgimtcd with 
instruction, islieic inserted 

“That it IS aaitli the greatest reluctance and concern 
that your Petitioner feels himself obliged once more to 
address jour Lordslups on the subject of lus long-depend- 
ing trial 

“ Your Petitioner begs leave to laj before j our Lordships 
lus well-founded apprehensions, excited bj' the manner iii 
which the general rcplj' on the part of the managers is now 
evidently conducted, that such replj’’ is meant to bo ex- 
tended hej’ond the piobahlo limits of thejiresent session of 
parliament 

“Tour Petitioner hopes he may be allowed to bring to 
your Lordships’ recollection, that the reply was, at the in- 
stance of the managers, adjornmed o\er fiom the last year, 
under the assurance of an accelerated and early toimina- 
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DOCK 7L tion of it uid that the whole of the preaent ssadon, ex- 
miir n. oept a amaH ioterruptioQ occaaloned b/ the examimtioD of 
— " the llarqoU Comw^Ua, haa been employed by the honotm 
able managerB, notwithstanding that your PotWooer has, 
for the pmpoea of dcapatch, in addition to the sacrifices 
made foraalmOarptirpoae in the last year wared hlari^t 
to obaerre, by his oounacJ, on the new erldenoe adduced 
in reply 

"Tour Petitioner begs leare again to euggeet to your 
Lordahipa the unexampled duration of his trial t the inde* 
finite penod to whioh it may be etlU further protracted } 
and the extreme Taxation a^ injury to which he would be 
aubjectod. If the intention on the part of hia proaeoutcn 
ahould be atrfiered to hare effecL 

He Implores, thenforee, of your Lordahipa bumanity 
andjuatice, thataooh maanrea may be adopted on the 
part uf your Lordahipa, aa may assure to your Petitioner 
tha apeedy tenninaiion of thla painful and 
proowdlngj and, farther If need ahould be, that your 
Lordahipa will gradoualy condeaoend, In such a manner aa 
to the ariadom and dignity of your Lordahipa may aeom 
meet, to beoome aiuton to hia ilajeaty a goodneas in hli 
behalf that the preaont aessioD of parUaraeDt may be per 
milted to eontinue tiO the reply on the pari of tho booonr' 
able man age ra for the Tfonao of Oonunons ■^■il be fiiUy 
and finally oloeed.’* 

On the opening of the Court, on the flrat day after this 
petition to the Ilouae of Lords, Ur Burke, aays the his- 
torian of the trial, “began, by coenpUinlDg in rery atroo* 
tonna, both or the Court and 3Ir iUitinga of tho latter 
for writing a mott audacious bbel, under the name of a 
^titioo and of the former for haring recorded it in their 
Journals, ■WhalthellouaeofCommonawouHdo.incoo- 
sequcoceoftLIeineaJt, he could not ted, aa be had not 
b^ u opportunity of cooauJUag the Uouso open it be 
ahoaH, therefore, proceed aa if no such hbd had been 
written.'’ 

Mr Burke coodudeJ HU apeech on tho ICth of June- 
On tbo 20th, in the Ifottae of Oommoos, ifr Htt row to 
more -That the thaoka of the noose ehemU be giren to 
the roanagera appointed by them to coodncl the prooeco 
tion against barren lUatingi, Eaqolre, for their fdthfol 
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niaingcnicni in Uio di clnrpo of tho frmi ropo*-ed in HOOK "V J 
tlicm " The motion \viv*; '-oconded In Mr Dunclas Mr niAi ir 

Pitt declared tint t!ic mngnitudo and difiicnli;i of the taj'k 

nliicli had hcen impo'scd upon tho mntngor', and the nhi- 
ht\ and dihponco t\itli uhic”!! it had hcen •sustained, excited 
the strongest ‘lentimcnt*? in thoir faxonr ]h'la\ was tho 
great <oxxrco of conijdaint . hut if tho long intervalH of tho 
Court xserc excluded, and the mimher of houn x\ero com- 
puted which had nctnalh hei'ii he‘*owcd upon the bin - 
nc5s of the tnal, it would ho foum), compan'd with tho 
quantity of matter 0 ‘'':tntnlh nuohod in tin came,!)} no 
means unroasonahl} great “ The next jioint he said, " to 
ho comidorcd van , of thn linii, whether great or small, 
how much had been occupnd In the maimgtr-^ , and how' 
much In the defendant, ns v ell in the Fc\eral replies, as 
b} the unceasing and unwearied object ions, taken on his 
part, to almost o\or} thing oflered on the part of tho pro- 
secution To pro\e this disposition of objecting to o\i- 
dcnco, gentlemen had but to look to tho report made, by 
their committee, on tho causes of dela) The} would tlicro 
find it p^o^cd — It was, in tho next place, to bo recollected, 
that their managers lind to discuss questions A\hich they 
could not relinquish without abandoning the jirnilcgcs of 
tho Commons — Upon all these grounds ho would not 
allow that, if an} unnccessar} dclaj existed, anj portion 
of it was chargeable to the managers for that House " 

Mr Sumner, regretting tho unusual necessity which 
made lura xotc against the minister, opposed tho motion 
He said, “he was happy to avow himself a \cry great ad- 
mirer of ^fr Hastings , that he looked up to him w’lth 
every sentiment of regard and affection , ’’ jirofcssing at 
tho same time, “that his objections to tho present motion 
arose from circumstances, utteil} independent of Mi Hast- 
mgs” He excepted to the time of the vote, which, though 
not contrary to precedent, x\ould ha^c something of tho 
effect of a pre-judging of tho cause How'cvcr, ho at last 
confessed, that ho should have httlc objection to tho vote, 
if regarded only tho rest of the managers without including 
Mr Burke Against him, he ran forth into a long invec- 
tive , his anger appearing to be directed against tho strong 
terms of disapprobation which Mr Burke had scattered 
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pQQg TL with * iiot ool/ on Hr Hwiings, bnt tU other 

our n. IndiTidoeU whom bo regoided ae partner* either in hi* 

cataieo or their protortioii. Hr Wigloy and other*, oon- 

1794. c uf red with him in his observationa. Mr Wjndhsm, Mr 
FrancU, end Mr Poi, «ud, thai manj of the expreodon*, 
addooed bj the OeoUemon is the grocnds of their oppo- 
Bitloc, Were not oo r reot that thej diaokimed the aepM*- 
tioD which had been made between them and their dietin- 
gnished leader and that It was aSeotation and the aSbo- 
tation of weakneea, to protend dlsgost at the natural Ian* 
goago of a strong indignation, when calling for panlahmoit 
on Crimea which the mansgen believed to hove been oom- 
nutiod, and to which, if thej were committed, no language 
capable of describing them adeqoately could be found. 
Mr Iaw a servant of the Company and brother of the 
Counael for Mr HasUeig^ made a speech against the ^oarw- 
«aa of Mr Borka, In wKii language as the following “If 
any passage in hi* speerii could be called snhUjne and bean* 
tlfdl i It wai, at the be*t, but subHine and beantlfal ocn* 
sonse at other timae hi* erpresaon* were so vulgar airi 
Illiberal, that the Uvctt us a woold 

have been ashamed to utter them.” He was, Indeed 
pn*ed that a Right Honourable Goutlmnan (Mr Fox) 
* *1100111 ocrodescetKl to mix his oharaoter with that of the 
leading manager wboeefolhes and intemperance ha had 
valtdv endeaTtjoroJ to correct. Whaterer might bo the 
ablhtles of the leading manager he was totolir unfit to 
conduct a public InaL His riolence, his passion, and hi* 
obstinacy were unoonqaerablo. And as fof his informa 
tloo,* said ilr Iaw “1 was roaHy aslonlahod, tb^t a man 
who had been twenty two years employed In Indian hr* 
quifiea, should still be so very ignorant of India. Hi* 
prejudice* had toUBy warped bU jndgmenL" 

Up^ this latter point, the question was, whether It wa* 
Mr Rorke or3tr laiw who continued ignorant; and cf 
which of the two it was that ptejadiceahad porretioJ th* 
Judgment to the greatest extent. Mr Iaw wm very qnlotlf 
making iiwacif the standard of perfoctlcm when, like so 
many of hji brethren In India, he bad hardly looked at s 
ain lo object, except through the medium of prejudice} 
and had so little infonnation about ludla, os, on the great 
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objects, to be -wroug in eveiy opinion wbicb be enter- BOOK VI 
tained.^ chap n. 

The vote for the thanks of the House ’was earned by a 

majority of fifty to twenty-one The Speakei, in addiess- 17<)5 
mg the managers, said , “ That the subject to which their 
attention had been directed was mtneate and extensive 
beyond example That they had proved it was well smted 
to their mdustry and eloquence, the exertions of which 
had conferred honour, not on themselves only, but on that 
House, whose credit was intimately connected with then 
own” Mr Pitt moved that the Speaker do pimt his 
speech.^ 

Ho furthei proceeding was had on the trial tiU the next 
session of parhameut The 13th day of Januaiy, 1795, 
was the day on which the busmess was appointed to begm. 

On that day a committee of the Loids was foimed, to 
inspect the journals, and to report on what they contained 
respecting the mode of giving judgment on tiials of high 
crimes and misdemeanours The report was refeired to a 
committee of the whole House, which began to deliberate 
on the 2nd of March Though, at the beginning of the 
trial, it had been determined by the Loids, that they 
should not proceed article by aiticle, but that all the 
articles should be lumped togethei, both in the piosecu- 
tion and the defence , it was now represented by Lord 
Thurlow, who had before this time resigned the woolsack 

• This attack upon Jlr Law for the part he took in the debate, and the Jnst 
reprobation he pronounced upon the Intemperate language which even the 
friends and admirers of Burke admit that he sometimes employed, is whoUy 
nmvarranted by his speech There was nothing UTong In his opinions on the 
subject, and on what others he erred m consequence of his Ignorance of India, 
it would be difBcult to substantiate He asserted that the charge recently re- 
peated in the French Convention, that the English were the authors of the 
famine that occurred in Bengal in 1770, was calumnious and untrue That 
the atrocities of Deby Sing had been mvestlgated by a Committee, and proved 
to be felse, and that the original reporter disclaimed his own leport ns cri- 
minating Hastings That Hastings a as not a man of low, vulgar, and obscure 
origin, nor of base, mean, and sordid occupations Few i\ill accuse Mr Law of 
either error or ignorance in these assertions He may have erred In his 
estimate of Burke’s motives and conduct, but it cannot in Justice be said that 
therefore only, and his speech fhmishes no other grounds, he looked at every 
object through the mist of prejudice, and was utterly ivrong in every opinion 
he entertained regarding India It is difficult to understand what part of Mr 
Law’s speech, the only occasion in which he comes before the reader, could 
have provoked such gratuitous and unqualified condemnation Mr Summer 
was much more severe in his censure of Burke’s proceedings and laugnage 
Why has he escaped ? Report of the debate of the 20 th June 1794 History of 
Hastings’ Trial — W 

^ For the evidence, and incidents on the reply, see the printed Minutes, ut 
upra, p 2479 — 2864 , History of the ’Trial, ut supra, part vii 
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BOOK Tt to Lord Loaghborougb “ot only tlat they muat not tii» 

f-air tr for deosioD tho utioloe *11 IS th« lump Iwt tlut it vooU 

be too mnoh for their Loidahips to take them eren one by 

17f&. one it would be neoemry u serenl of the artiolM 
cantamed ■emral alle^ttiotts, to break theee artiolei Into 
•epante parts, and to deUbente and dedde separately 
upon each. How seTere a ocndemnation this prononnoed 
upon the former deoisioci, by wfaioh the whole eridenoe 
was demanded in a lomp^ not one of their Lordships re- 
marked but they all agreed in the present proprie^ of 
that expedient for dlabnotneas whkh they had formerly 
renoimoed and prohibited. 

Ihe procedore adopted by thedr Lordships was, to de- 
cide upon each point three tunee ] first in a oommittee of 
the whole Honse next in the House itself and a third 
lime as judges in Westmlnater-baH. Twenty three ques- 
tions were formed, upon those articles of impeachment to 
which the Oommoxks had tendered eridence and ooe npoa 
the rest. Upon moat of the qnestioca, a debate of eo^ 
derahla length ensned. Lord Thorlow was the strenooo* 
edTOcnto of Mr Dastings, upon all points ; and argued to 
ahow from the erideocs that no oriioinal fact wbatsceref 
wsa prored. Lord Loogbborongb, the Chanoelkir took a 
dlPsTent ooune, and argued to show that of the aHega- 
gitiooa to which the Commona bad adduced their erldsoes 
almost all were prored. It waa not till the last day of 
Karch that the delibetationa of the committee were dewed, 
and their resoIoUoQ apoo each of the queationa wua pro- 
nounced. On all of them the rote passed In favour of 
Hr lla*tliig% On the next day when, agrwsbly to fotto, 
the rosolutksia were reported to the House, Lord Thiirlo^ 
moved, that the resdutions repoHed bo read one by ooe, 
and a question put upon eoch. The Lord Chancellor and 
sereral other Lords, contended that this was a proooediog 
altogether nugatory U not ludloroua | U waa to rote tbs 
same queationa, first oo one day and then on another oo 
no other account than scfaasge of name ; they were callsd 
the Committoe the one day the JIouso the other but 
man was bouml as a judgsi the deciakms either of lbs 
Coujmlttee or the House {though assuredly emUurwsmrst 
wouVl be thrown In the way of their deiermioationa as a 
tribunal, bye reiteration of rotoa on the same subject* 
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given wlien they were not a tnbunal The motion of BOOK VI 
Lord Thurloiv was, nevertheless, earned, hy a majonty of chap n 

fourteen to sis , and the resolutions one after another 

obtained a second assent 

The busmess was not resumed till the 7th of Apnl, 
when the form was determmed of the questions which 
were to he put to the Lords mdividually in Westminster- 
haU. Some discussion occuiied, and the questions agreed 
upon diffeied considerably from those, on each of which 
the House had passed a couple of preparatory votes They 
proceeded to judgment on the 23rd, when the questions 
were put and determined m the following mode 
“ 1 Is "Warren Hostmgs, Esq guilty, or not guilty, of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, charged by the Commons 
in the first article of charge ? 

“ George Lord Douglas (Earl of Morton m Scotland)^ 
how says your Lordship, Is Warren Hastmgs, Esq guilty, 
or not gudty, oi the said charge ? 

“Whereupon Lord Douglas stood up uncovered, and 
laying his right hand on his breast, pronounced — Not 
guilty, upon my honour 

“ The Lord Chancellor then put the same question to 
aU the Peers m robes, as follows 
“ James Lord Fife, how says your Lordship ? — Not guilty, 
upon my honour 

“ Charles Lord Somers, how says your Lordship 1 — ^Not 
gmlty, upon my honour 

" Francis Lord Rawdon (Earl of Moira in Ireland), how 
says your Lordship ? — Not guilty, upon my honour 

“ Thomas Lord Walsmgham, how says your Lordship ? 

— Not guilty, upon my honour 

“ Edward Lord Thurlow, how says your Lordship 1 — 

Not guilty, upon my honoui 

“ Martm Lord Hawke, how says your Lordship ? — Not 
guilty, upon my honour 

“ Frederick Lord Boston, how says your Lordship 1 — 

Not guilty, upon my honour 

“ Edwin Lord Sandys, how says your Lordship ?-i— Not 
gmlty, upon my honour 

“ Henry Lord Middleton, how says your Lordship ? — 

Not guilty, upon my honour 
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■ Samuel Lord Biabop of RocheBtar (Dr Horalsf), hor 
ttja yonr Lordship t — ^Not guilty upon my honour 

■ John Lord Buhop of Bsngor (Dr Warren), how iayi 
your lijrdship 1 — ^Not goll^ upon my honour 

■ Thomis Lord Tiscount Sydney bow eay» your Lord- 
flhip t— Not goilly upon my honour 

Goorge Lord Vtscoont Fklmouth, how «ayi your Lord 
•hJpl — Notgoihy upon my honour 

“ Henry of Oaemairon, how wiys your Lordship 
Gull^ upon my honour 

“ Joseph Eari of Dorohoster how says yourlxjrdihip f— 
Not guilty upon my honour 

• Algernon Earl of Berorlty how says your Lordship f— 
Not guilty upon my honour 

•Jacob Eari of Radnor how aaya ytror Lordthlpl— 
Guilty upoD my honour 

• Earl RtiwilUam, how aaji your Lordship 
Qoilty upon my hocour 

George Earl of Wanrldc, how sayi your Lordship I— 
Not guilty, upon my honour 

■ George WUham Earl of CoTeotry how aayi yeor 
Lordship t~bot guilty upon my honour 

John Earl of Sudolk, h^anys your Lordship l-^Oailty 
upon my honour. 

• George iUrquls Townshend, bow says your Lordship t 
Not guIHy upon my honour 

• Frands Duke of Bridgewater bow says your Groce 1— 
Notgmltv upon my honour 

Franots Duke Leeds, how aays your Gnoe t — Not 
gullly upon my honour 

Charles Duke of Norfolk, bow aayi your Grace 1— 
Guilty upon my honour 

iMrkl Eari of ilan^eld, how laya your Lordahlp 
Not guilty upon my boDour 

“■Wllbam Lord Archbishop of Fort, how eaya your 
Grace l--Not guilty upon my honour 

• Alexander Lord Loughbotough, the Lord ChanccBx 
pronounee^l— Goilly upon my honour 

Upon the remaining lifter qneslions the Peefe Toted 
In the following manner t 

“ S. Is 'S\ arren Hasting^ Eoq gnllly or not guDty of 
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lugb. cnmes and misdemeanours, charged by tbe Commons BOOK VI 
in tbe second article of charge ? — Guilty, feix — ^Not guilty, chap ii 

twenty-three 3 — 

“ Is Warren Hastmgs, Esq guilty, or not guilty, of high 
cnmes and misdemeanom-s, charged upon him by the 
Commons m the sixth article of charge, in so far as relates 
to the said Warren Hastmgs having m the years 1772, 

1773, and 1774, coiruptly taken the several sums of 
money charged to have been taken by him in the said 
years, from the several persons m the said article particu- 
laily mentioned ? — Not guilty, twenty-six 

“4 Is Warren Hastings, Esq guilty, or not guilty, of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, chai’ged upon him by the 
Commons m the sixth article of charge, m so far as relates 
to his having, on 01 before the 26th of June, 1780, cor- 
ruptly received and taken from Sadanund, the Buxey of the 
Baja Cheit Smg, the sum of two lacs of nipees, as a pre- 
sent or gift? — Guilty, four — ^Not gmlty, twenty-thiee 
“ 7 Is Warren Hastmgs, Esq guilty, or not guilty, of 
high cnmes and misdemeanours, charged upon him by the 
Commons m the sixth article of charge, in so far as relates 
to his having, m October, 1780, taken and received from 
KeUaram, on behalf of himself and a certain person called 
Culhan Smg, a sum of money amountmg to four lacs of 
rupees, in consideration of lettmg to them certain lands 
in the provmce of Behar m perpetmty, contrary to his 
duty, and to the mjury of the East India Company ? — 

Gudty, three — Not guilty, twenty-three 
“ 6 Is Warren Hastmgs, Esq guilty, or not gudty, of 
high cnmes and misdemeanours, charged upon him by the 
Commons m the sixth article of charge, m so far as relates 
to his having m the year 1781, received and taken as a 
present from Nundoolol, the sum of fifty-eight thousand 
rupees ? — Gudty, three — ^Not gudty, twenty-three 

“ 7 Is Wairen Hastmgs, Esq gudty, or not gudty, of 
high cnmes and misdemeanours, charged upon him by the 
Commons in the sixth article of charge, in so far as relates 
to his having, on or about the month of Septembei, 1781, 
at Chunar, in the Provmce of Oude, conti-aiy to his duty, 
taken and received as a present from the Vizar, the sum of 
ten lacs of nipees ? — Gudty, three — Not gudty, twenty- 
three. 
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BOOK yt • 8 li ■Wuren Hieting^ Esq gnflty, or not guHtf of 
otir u higli crim« tod mlsdemosnom*, durgod npon him by the 

— OommoDs in the sixth ariiolo of ohATge, in so far as rolftte* 

1 95. to his hsvu^ first fhmdoleDUy eolioitod ts a loan and of 
his having aflarwards oorm^j and lUogally taken ao4 
retained as a present or gift, from Nobkiasan, a eoni 
of mon^amoonting to 34,0004. sterling and of his havlngi 
vrithoot any afloTranco from the Directors, or a^ peracn 
authorised to grant aaoh aBoiraaoe, applied the asme to 
his own use, under pretenoe of diaoharging certain ex 
penaes said to be incrured hj the said Warren Hostings m 
ilia pablio oapoaty I — QuUty five. — Hot Guilty twenty 

■0 Is Warren Esq. guilty or not guflfcy of 

high enmm and mitdemeanoiu^ charged upon him by 
the CocnmoQS in the fourth artlde of charge, in to far as 
relatei to his hmng, m the year 1781 granted a oontract 
for the proTiaicm of opium for four years, to Stephen 
SuUran, Esq without advarUalng for the same, and upon 
terms glaringly extravagant and wantonly profuso, for 
the purpose of creating an instant fortone to the aald 
Stephen SoJirauf— Guilty firu^Not Guilty nineteen. 

•10 Im Warren Hasting Eeq guilty or not guilty of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, obiuged upon him by the 
Ommcoos in the fourth artiole of ohaige, in so fiir as 
relstes to h(^ having borrowed money at a large interest, 
for the purpose of adraocdiig the eame to the oontmetor 
for opiam, and eogtgiog the East India Company in a 
smugging adveoturo to China 7— Not Guilty twenty 
five. 

•11 Is Warren HasUngai, Esq guilty or not guilty of 
high crimes and mbdemeaDooia, chuged upon him by 
the Commons In the fourth artiedo of charge, in so Cir m 
relites to the contract for bullocks granted to Charles 
Crofre*, Esq,7 — Qoflty threa — Not Guilty twentv 
throe. 

• 12. Is Warren Hastings Esq guilty or not guilty of 
high crimes and miedemeanoura, charged upon him by 
the Coramoos in the fourth article of charge, in so ^ as 
routes to his hsTing granted the provision of hnllocks to 
Er Claries Blunt the mode of agency 7— Guilty three. 
—Not Guilty twenty three 

■13. Is Itanen Hasting^ Eikj guUty or not guilty of 
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high crimes and misdemeanours, chaiged upon him by BOOK VI 
the Commons in the fourth article of chaige, in so far as chap ii 

relates to the several allowances charged to have been — 

made to Sir Eyre Coote, and directed to be paid by the 
Vizir for the use of the said Sir Eyie Coote? — Guilty, 
four — Not Guilty, twenty-two 

“14 Is Wan en Hastings, Esq gudty, or not guilty, of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, chaiged upon him by 
the Commons in the fourth article of charge, in so far as 
relates to the appointment of James Peter Aunol, Esq to 
he agent foi the purchase of supphes for the relief of the 
Presidency of Madras, and aU the other Presidencies in 
India, with a commission of fifteen per cent ? — Guilty, 
four — Not Guilty, twenty-two 

“16 Is Warren Hastmgs, Esq guilty, or not guilty, of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, charged npon him by 
the Commons in the fourth article of charge, in so far as 
1 elates to the appointment of J ohn BeUi, Esq to be agent 
for the supply of stores and provisions for the Gairison of 
Fort WiUiam m Bengal, with a commission of thirty per 
cent ? — Guilty, three — Not Guilty, twenty-three 
“16 Is Wairen Hastmgs, Esq gmlty, or not guilty, of 
high cnmes and misdemeanours, charged upon him by 
the residue of the impeachment of the Commons ? — 

Guilty, two — Not Guilty, twenty-five” * 

On the 29th of May, at the desire of mne Propnetors, a 
General Court of the East India Company was held , at 
which two resolutions were passed, recommending that 
mdemnification should be made by the Company to Mr 
Hastmgs, for the legal expenses inclined by him in 
makmg his defence , and that, m consideration of his 
important services, an annuity of 6000? out of the tem- 
tonal revenue should be granted to bun and his represen- 
tatives, dunng the term of the Company’s exclusive trade 
Both questions were determmed by ballot, one on the 2Dd, 

1 In this condudlng part of the hnsiness of the Impeachment, has been fol- 
lowed a volume in quarto entitled “Debates of the House of Lords, on the 
Evidence delivered on the Irial of Warren HasHntjs, Esquire, Proceedings of 
the East India Company, in consequence of his Acqtilttal , and Testimonlida of 
the British and Native Inhabitants of India, relative to bis Character and 
Conduct whdst he was Goveniur-Gcneral of Fort Wiiliam In Bengal ” — ITiis 
was a volume compiled and distributed under Mr Hastings’ directions, and at 
his expense, but never published The contents of it, however, are found 
almost verbatim in the History of the Trial, (part. viU ) to winch reference has 
been so frequenUy made 
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BOOK VI. the othor on the 3rd, <rf June. Thaw prooeodingH tcto 
CHAP iL ecFmnttnucated to the ministers on thn 24th of June, by 
whom the questions were snbmitted to the law offlceni of 
1“M. the cro w n . XiOgal doobte existed whether under the 
legnlstire appropnatlon of the Company’s rcTenuee and 
profits, snj fc^d existed bosn which the proposed sllnw 
snces oonld be drawn. For a time the ministry showed 
no dapositian to let the rntmlficGDce of the Company ob- 
tain its efieot. The application was not answered till the 
13th of January 1700 and than the answer was unfsTCsir 
able, with respect to both parts of the donation 
qnesboQ, however did not rest. A negotiatioo was carried 
on between the Coort of Director* and the Board of Cbn- 
troL Finally on the 2nd of March, it was annoonred at a 
General Court, that the Board of Control and the Court of 
Dlrootora had agreed in the propriety of grsntmg to Mr 
Hastings tn annuity of 4000^. for twenty-eight year* and 
a half^ to oommeooe from Jane 24th, Nothing as 

yet was determined respecting a redmbursozDent of his 
law expenses, but, in order to reliere him from his preeeot 
embarTaitmeota,^00Qf. was lent to him by the Company 
without interest, for eighteen ycara. 

I TVtatMOf IV now<SL«rd«,at..m 131— 40^ 

< wv« ls,ooe(. M tail loM tna ten rr^iriS Un nw vm rmttted, taS b 
Ui fw nikju m cootm— 1 fcr Uw muladef cS hJ« lA Is U13 * 
U^Kter* vu eOted «roa lo S^** rrlilrsr* •« BUltr* kStetteir t&t rcora^ W 
E*S lodk Ct*!'?* CVmrMMtV li«u ofCMmamianl 

, Mil tec tbi KMten raid kbs tV nmpDwnx tt rWar rinpifte»«trij- firW 

tbctrccate V »xi Owctl? dter^Aate tUT t ftS to tba etenoa *0 IUtt Comet- 
W 1 IfM k vM rreterrUtr Uh Cwm of rrofitWtan (bat KMaaafkSa 
ftfamU ta I Urte ta tV Osart (looo i siie atent tha uu tlaa awttt^r ft 
tabatetaelt af Cak-atu rWH tba cTvrtioe t< a Watea eS Uca la tkat cUr TH 
»w t rt> ca arate ar>n tbte bmr accaeoe bf laml dkUDXtd^Wd a^ri aa tirf 
UM CaofaoT art of »Mlca a* fagwacca rmte of U>o dl«JpaikB if 

rn-ta<tkTi fcc ti acWd tn carlr lU* freoi r«wna] ot armhea af SScrUan aW 
tlaitc Wy B3M«cMtan}aacB>«ai.aBd mnr ic^aateteaca vtrk U>a racft* 
U laSiA It VM a}*o rrtaarlalla teal tea Oormer-Ocwral W abon afifUcv 
twt **» acrt-^arfr tnarta fcc tea pan*** •f eanrtejt tea «tt tnta rtTcrt, (M 
of lUrttnjc*. V4 tecBaaaaf kl» rf t Scwaiar'iaj^ lUrteccilra' 
>rraWkI ready t a ac an wa to tea I R>t«acS trUiate bal ataW teal W had 
Wa ml reacraal te bH anndten Swt>c lha trtal. bV yrr— wW 

f oo rtrcUaatly rrrM of ar<ialiul a»1 teal U vbirh ha had Warrrd itM 
bh amra] to ladU •trvaflj ayroctrJ tea rmUsSa of tM ronUct «hkh ta 
b^ ScUtttW la TarUad SdaUc ^aarnal ilareblOS— W 

Tl al-cr> tir» teal ha lo«» a tat tc rH Ckraa.^ tba p rrtStaj aofrt »0 

bar*aaA(inUynprMr4tea*W«ralrrulB0SlyteavrIicr f tea adBirf- 

ttrarVo cf * am« If uafi t«t n fe) aa»4Mca aron ibe tail tWr hara 

t««a tfm4 otcr »«H«rril ‘•car* la drtacbH aad Detain n rtWUraJ 

loaanrr l aj o a - ar y renew f tea ainaam by vtuh Dot ado tnMraM *aa 
hanrtrrOrd calf not t R a«tll aia. 

I — g ^ b nag tea acoriTncca wtkb tort fl^ dtrtag tea li T iala tknrt M 
af » UaaOsci, vUtLrrctntcT&Cilarf tea lamHartUra af t>a |wtOf w 
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the English in India should al-»vTiys he homo in mind A great territory had BOOK VI 
been acquired bj a rapid succession of unexpected and extrnordinarj ei ents, 
and the servants of the Company ivere conquerors and Kings, where but a very CHAP ii 
short time before they had bMn barely suffered to trade At the date of _____ 
Hastings’ appointment to the station of Gmemor General, scarcely ten 3 ears lyon 
had elapsed smee the expulsion of the last independent Nabob of Bengal, Kasim 
Ali Khan, and the assumption of the supremacy over the Bengal provinces by 
the Company It was utterly impossible that In so brief an Interval the in- 
formation should have been acquired which was essential to the good govern- 
ment of a numerous population, of whose language, manners, opinions, and 
laws, them new rulers were ignorant, or that the resources and relations of the 
snrroundmgistates, with some of which no intercourse had been opened, and 
■iWth none of which had any Intimate connexion been fnlly established, should 
have been thoroughly investigated, and accurately understood In all the 
discussions which took place at home, these considerabons seem to have been 
overlooked, and expectations were evidently entertained that the Indian 
governments should have been guided In them measures by an expenence 
which it was Impossible they could have gained, and by fixed pnnciples which 
they had yet enjoyed no means of forming The expectations were most un- 
reasonable, and the manner in which their disappointment was resented was 
most unjust 

With the appointment of Vr Hashnga in 1772, ceased the attempt to admi- 
nister the affairs of Bengal In concert with the Court of Moorshedabad, and 
under the mask of its nominal authority The Company st >od forth, ns they 
expressed it, as De wan The change, as the text truly defines It, was enormous, 
it was an innovution which affectSl the tenure of all property, and completely 
alteVed the admlnlstrahon of jnshce It was the duty of Hastings to carry this 
momentous revoluhon Into effect, and he accomplished the task with intense 
labour and consummate ability 

W Hastings brouglit with him to the arduous duties assigned to him qnall- 
fleabons which have always been rare m India, but which were then much less 
frequently found lu the Company a servants than they have since been, know- 
ledge of the language of the people, of their manners and institutions, and con- 
versancy with the details of both native and British rule No tune, therefore, 
was lost in fltbng himself for his dubes He at once took his place as President 
of two Committees, one for the investigation of the mode in wiiich justice 
had been administered under the Mohammedan government, and tlie other for 
the ascertainment of the manner in which the revenues had been collected, 
and the amount which might be levied without oppressing the people Full 
reports on both subjects were prepared, and plans devised for adaptmg the 
conduct of affairs to the change in those by whom they were in future to be 
conducted. That the plans so devised and which were avowedly experimental, 
should have been at once free from imperfection, was not within the scale of 
human wisdom They required, and they received, dunng the whole period of 
the government of Hastings, constant and careful investigation, and they were 
subjected to frequent modifications Many of their provisions, however, whe- 
ther principal or subsidiary, have been ratified by time, and the institution of 
Provincial Courts and Courts of Appeal, or the Pewance and Nizamut Adau- 
luts, of provincial collectors, of the Mt Agency, the Presidency Treasury and 
the Board of Revenue, which are still the prmcipal instruments for carrying 
on the revenue and judicial functions of the government, owe their origin to \V 
Hastings. 

The inquiries and enactments which necessarily accompanied the reorganiza- 
tion of an extensive country in which oU the old institutions had been abruptly 
overturned, might of themselves have been considered a sufficient demand 
upon the time and deliberations of the head of the government, but his 
measures were delayed, thwarted, and not nnfrequently frustrated, b 3 the 
systematic opposition which he experienced from his colleagues, and the in- 
subordination which their example and encouragement spread amongst the 
service Embarrassment also arose from other quarters In the third 3 uar of 
his administration the Supreme Court commenced its operations, and was 
very soon engaged in a contest for authority with the Governor General and 
his council The contest lasted for some time, and seriously aggravated the 
difficulties which attended the introduction of the new system of J iidicature, ns 
well as the anxieties and embarrassments of the government The pretensions 
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f«eat* Bt (be Cocacd Boatd were the awjnr^ol tbe BiaMer and wen e 
et bk e uv pe iL Tbe tamw meted Jtnev pain Mxtnet EmOBgi 
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tbe Dtreeten wen both eeccr tneet rtd idklBS. fer petite naa, in (be Mr 
riee at EacUod, te retp e u d elp wpee hte pwblte Merd, weeM be Indeed te 
lea epoe bnkea rwt kanoR mm party wlib partri be Best Doha 
** frtenda. llatttac* wa* met e x e un< tren tba pe cea efty . ad he wti aoe- 
aemfoL af W* frtend* wen, ae deatc aoacted to kko c« asreaes at 
hi* renaeaJ werUt ad k waa JocUy resaerled (bat »* laaa ene bad BMe 
cealsa (liradi thn be had. SMae penca peeAdr romned Urn a paKk 
gf e and a. bw the htfe B«>artgM thrt w mme d bk irntneo ta the Caartw 
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erre the te wM i u i Wg»ef hkcWI a dMhj ia at ioe, ead the pohtie aad lehate 
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exMrec* ef the Bridih r«*«r la ladla was at «taha. 

W Ri«ttRffv had a aafu t j a lumJ thMi* af Wi ap ie fatuw nt. whea id 
(bod kha«ylf eeacrd le the rrdsnke of tbe BfUtary ywatr ef the ntUlUa. 
Tbe trmB <em«*id aotor lfta eae «hb Mm, a wa* a kfarr Cm hb u rh- 
CTwwy* 04 ta (oCtBetM to take r«l to It, be acted, pet a* Mtoctpel.bat 
a* the reePMcreto ef tbe Xewah \ l*te Thai the co unmmrt at Omk hed 
letetlahlecneed kr arobtaatoeimOJlaie the pehttea] caktenew ef tie Cr- 
UBae, b aodraUbla. They wart dofme* eefcbbotin, ted had her* hoetO* 
(hm (be Ant iccradimwwt af tb*4r teedm Tbert had aiwm beve 
jtf ante (LcBeterry bt O ne the ratoefyeitthw, end tt w«j ee( ta^Ua thal 
k ahmU tatwdaate wBhewt the aeWagaitee af Ibe etw er the etiwr IWkr 
tbr Bate peipabk t ai tte ml c d (‘e ^ blr te a t ca pfli h their eaidhllattew. ete. 
M abMT^ nUnTprrteMFd. a* |w«rte bwt aa pewar reflrr r^aaUy •* 
rkn erpad tbe I rttbti am i a e w Hofattl the afirtt ef (be Kt] (ate 


aiatnat tbe Stomal ad tie Vabmiaa laahte a* tbe Chan ef DaBd b 
aeMc ttsfip i i e wwanaaa wae we< * a n* ^ (* d . ead ta the ef the DXf 
K ftC) p«— wad ewteUatia wairbwted whkh aakhi hate cMah te ad the 

Krt«x(h c< I^d^acatote the I -twh. The p««rr ef D« Hihirana* aixreat. 
and w« bnaftaed te he ftnt (taabr It w*a tBpeaatM* that they aiMU ae* 
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loolv Tvlth evil eyes upon the rich plains of Bengal and Bolrnr, noiv defended JJQOK TI 
against their spoliations, and tho\ claimed the districts of Corah and Alla- 
hahad on the part of the Mogul Tliey had, therefore, ponerful inducements CHAP ii 
to assail the English In addition to those of a more trulj national t>oIic\ Had ■ 

the princes of India been capable of foresight or combination, thej would not ■I’-qp 

hare suffered the dominion uhlch a handful of foreigners had founded, to -t/ub 

have grown into a fearful predominance Tiiet were able at this time to have 
crushed the infant empire, and it was but prudent to anticipate tiiat they 
would attempt it It as known that a coalition of the Mogul, the Mahrattns, 
and the Hohillas had been contemplated, and it only wanted the accession of 
the "SHrir to have rendered the situation of the Engllsli more perilous than 
when they contended with SuraJ ad Don la alone It was, therefore, of in- 
finite importance to preserve tlie friends lip of the Vizir, and to contribute to 
the improvement of his lesourccs bj the cession made to him of Corah and 
Allahabad and the assistance given to him against irrcconclleablc enemies 
It was taking a t cry narrow view of the polic> of Hostings, to ascribe his 
support of the Vizir to pecuniarj considerations alone Tlio pajunents made 
by him, lion ever convenient to the government, were but minor and sub- 
sidlarj advantages The main purpose of Hastings was the friendship of 
Code, and he succi’-cdcd in preserving it Events testified the wisdom of his 
policy He was able to applv the wliole of his resources to meet tlio penis 
which presently came fast upon the Engllsli from other qnarters, because ho 
was secure in the direction of Onde he was able to encounter and overcome 
enemies the most formidable in 170310111 India and the Dnkhin, because, in 
consequence of his relations with the Vizir, he Irnd nothing to apprehend 
firom enemies m Hindustan 

The EohQla campaign was scarcely at an end — the arrangements for the 
condret of civil affairs were jet incomplete — when the distractions of the 
councils of Bengal commenced, and were speedilj followed by the annonncc- 
ment of hostilitfos between the Presidency of Bombay and the mucli dreaded 
and realij dangerous confederacj of the Jiahrattas. These hostilities m ere 
suspended for a time by the pacific intervention of the government of Bengal, 
but they were renewed in 1778, with the approbation of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and the concurrence of the Supreme Government The support given 
by Hastmgs was decided. Judicious, and vigorous, and genemllj w ithout the 
CO operation, or in despite of the counteraction of ins colleagues Bj timely 
negotiations he deterred a leading member of the Mahratta State, the Biionsla 
Kaja, qualified by Ids position and power to have inflicted a deadly blow upon 
the resources of Bengal, from taking any part in the contest, and bj an opera- 
tion of singular daring, considering the time and circumstances — that of 
sendmg an armj to the assistance of Bombay across tlie wholo of central 
India, he not only afforded aid of vital importance to the sister Presidency, 
but exhibited to the native states a proof of the spirit and resources of the 
government of Bengal, which struck them with salutarj astonishment and 
apprehension 

Early in the year 1779, that of the very first campaign, the British arms on 
the side of Bombay sustained a disgraceful discomfiture, and the safetj of the 
troops was purchased bj an ignominious pacification The terms were not 
ratified by the Mahratta ministers, and an opportunity was afforded to Bom- 
bay to redeem its reputation Tliis was tlie only advantage that resulted from 
the renewal of hostilities The Maliratto armies, notwithstanding the courage 
with which they were opposed, were not to be resisted, thej oierran the 
Konkau — cut off all the resources of the Bombaj Presidencj , and left it w holly 
dependent npon Bengal for means to defray not onlj its current expenditure, 
but the pay of the tixiops There wanted but the co-operation of the Bhonsla 
and Slndia to have expelled the English enth^y from the coast of JIalabar 
The providence of Hastings had kept the former quiet and his energy recalled 
the latter to the defence of his territories in Hindustan The success of the 
armament despatched by Hastings against Malwa disposed Sindla to peace, 
and by his intermediation also the war was brought to a close at a season 
when the pressure of other enemies added to the difficulty and danger of its 
continuance 

About the time when hostilities with the Mahrattns commenced, information 
reached India of a war with France The coast of Coromandel necessarily 
became the scene of hostde movements At first, the proceedmgs of the 
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P mU wT TV* rriffh]. tnt ptct cxtrtkca vrn mcde bj Tiwaet, 

lad iirtE* tlN fin Twi Oct Um vxr cMUimd. the Firodi ftmvbodi ^ 

ftKl tm, a nquin J mmar A^ntiCta, tad vtrv npea tM rr« o( 

.. [ ■fn-ntytin whaq pMC* betl«W fW fttmit CfVa* 

tne* n* mtcnd. It vuMcaly I7 tbelrova rttrarth, bnnv tk<l tk« 
Tnock vm djEfnvn (b«lr boKthty ww n94ar*d umiv tlcnnlBf by 
to TUcb )C«lrM VM g^MWd fras a atSI non fasp^acmbia aaa pner> 
iolfcB _ 

Wm war vSb tba Uabnttn aai Trocli vaa Ubij eo Xadm 

OonraiMat, alrba^h vMk'a to i*. tntboet a ial i<«aca Cncn BaiK>l. 

tba caetart vitt tba liOer, wanUnly i C ti t A tMoU 1^ tD^ary to tba JQcfia 
Bod to nyder AB, tba ntt^ ag w al<o et Mjaorm. Tba n prtacea van « 
tba ara of ta aHUxa vtOt tba Uabntm aad tba Ftw«Jh 'vbefi tba Kaon 
iraa dlit ittd fnjoi ka par i on by tba fradest tntnfcjura of llaatmci 1 iM 
tt vaavtQ that K«u ao, lor altboiifb not of taacta amcBt Is brntltp tba 
Hoan, aMtd by FniKb nrya.vsd ardnj(i<ii>slmaa«*}y «ltb Byder, aabl 
tnbahly ban aStvtod tba ndn af Uaim £na bla aid. Uadna 

vaa larH arttb cOOnby and H vaa n rd by BnifaJ. Uydar AH fartAa Wa 
tlu CaAatie boa no o nq^tai hn bad Wn nado n rttlat Mn— ftrntdaa 
alBaan vttb tbo Frran— ^ to ptn ta etm dMitos of tba army arat agateat 
Mm, aad drvn (ba aCm to tba aallB af biadraa. Tba arbole ea tba (.auiLO’ 
am ta b>a poamdaB — <ba Pr u f d ncy waa agtrrty il nO tm ot pflaaTy atwra. 
af VKioty aad am ta net af IWd B Mtarmrad bon dc^roeiiiv a^ 
aaabkd atteately to c e nt pean •• adrastajmoa tenna aoh TMoa, 
attumy b} tba paampt aad auau ati a aajnM arblrb tba rscaiy of naaftap 
prorldt^ Tba v<r eoaaed mly (ba jmx Wota tba tvrm af bia imaixont 
CKsirad. 

U«T«,Cbaa.aw 4 Mb« varlkta nalatatiMd Icr aamal nan vftb tfaf tao 
aooM pnmfa] abd arertiba atana af todlr^lijdar aad tba )Ukral»a.«in 
vttb fcnaHatta tarapaaa ttral.a BtlMy by tba m w ai t aa af RascaL Tima. 
wader (ha admhddntka af Qt^nafi. *ea Wya bart tbry wrra M flB ntt 
abttf CBd tbay bad dauDd af tbalr an to nmr fcon u tba aBnal 
foattrtaa af tba Cetaraar} b to » mnl , tba aaabi atay of (bal mdH aad 
abtbar'comna is tavtuU. aad as1d« bll tba tBaarial ral^rraasaasti of tba 
Oomrvnt af tbia na otirr L uiar i uid ed. Ai, beamr tba ar* 

diaary >■« at bta tetao nd «vTa a^ adxraab to tW nacreracka otkia 
abuitaa. luatop bad n a«na ta tbeaa nkb nn tba \ rtiH^ tojdea if 
bh aO*aq«nl karaaebnant. Ba dnsasdad rtarUlbotlm cf Cbm v»f aod 
ftma t a at nt a d iba Vmb Mslrli raiaajpika W that naftb fTaia a-kJrii ateaa 
ba eoaU dr^akam bta data to Iba Cbnyiay tad taukh tba Oortraant attb 
tbal Mnatery tki »klrk vaa arymiy andrd It aaa prayntmu to tu 
tUittara «Kb rtibn t jnna r or rarlra to U (aa ao msta . lla bad m tba 
ta irubtftBx troaaam tan tW raff ra tf ibe Ctaaraay rmpt laartaa tbna 
fenbaratat Ur t ^t ' am af Ibtwa t«ika tadlimj arn »bkblbatKl^ 
af IkttWi lodU dryaodiM. Ba nry W cJ tmd *ttb rtym to tba eimOaa 


and rfamna ta ttcM dif braltafta. T ba adnittrd af arry bmtar Nag 
«aaU bara Im a vrtbarm that mpl ban ntiUrd tba >a.a af Draatay 
aad Ktdnr, If aa( tba rsttarttooof tba BrtrVi toatr to Drartl Hatilba 

tbanrtrrVtUc«^af1Uath.yttam.^rt>«1yardKfmotitrly n layi 
tf brtoaalf. attb prrtrt Imk. h na mr aoy ra)a {n an r-oJttktl traaAW 
dc*v bnmr I KtekI tSoaratyvlf trbmiuta to •mei r«B ofartlnkta 
praatrat'tbm bnibry am fbrmad, aiib bird b»I ndrrtajiiv traon 
tit».tatWtr»waaaT * »b*rat 

Tbm art Cbrrrttl kararraaf tba tdxdsftratleB cf IIa«t n> TattadHl 
tnarbef bhiiarrrmaral ha ltU.«»U t rntryatatrarrin from tmvxa 
a»l aalrmfy iba bn di rfa aa af tba ladarti] t*d rr*«m lyUrma ablrb ban 
mr Itnrt prmurd. aadtodrtjlu af rqat] mtanua nuta tftd rtrojtfea 
la Iba imfari af tba aalOttry imwaruar to ablrb ba at* tandm. la 
F i trard rV rrr tot rortr* >f Baahay tad Butra traw tha n»M ttra ito r M prtfl. 

M pWad tba brlrtibpaaarto Ia<f to pnutb« laytsd tba rrarfa cf tonn 
dta^rrfrm ba»tjJa uyn to u a. cint tnatnd ta rmrini b mratirttaa 
hdartolUmiv . • 1 . 

T>a I Mb af a>*< kan traa airrady too path tna rrrmrd to tlba *f 
aay Mca beta* tabra af aOar toaa pi mdut a t , tJcbaarb by r amoa »»• 
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Import'jnt clrcnm'tiiicc^ of the porernment of Un-;lincr< It not povithlc, 
liowcvcr, to o n't all mention of ttic Kncilclal cncotinccmciit and (llrccllon 
^vll!oll he ptve to the Hr*, nttemp*': that ven. i laik lo the 1 nplMi In India to 
ncfiulre an nctura'c hnowlcdce of the people ain(iii(r<t nlnon thet dwelt 
Iksule Lominittees appointed olllcialh to in*i‘ltnte In^C'tipat ona Into the 
sa'atem*; of revenue nnd law which had prevailed uniler thi nathe povem- 
nicnt*, the eervanta of the Companj were enpauial under hla patninnce. In 
derivinc nuthenth information from nntlac nuthontlea A cotlc of Hindu law 
waa compiled In the Piindita, nnd tmnalatcd into fnpliah The Hcde)ft or 
JlohanimcJan code wna nI«o trrnalnted, nnd the trinalation of the A>ln 
iVkbnri, the In‘titn ea of \Kl>cr, a\-aa common ed tinder the patronnpc of 
Uastlnpa lie aho founded the 'Mohamincdan College of C ilcntta, cv|iaaalj 
tliat com]ve ent rvpoiindcra of Mohammed in law inkht 1*0 rimed for tho 
puhlic Si n ICC Isnr was his pitmnape reatricted to the literature of Hindu or 
Mohammedan law I was litiernlli pranted to nil lili rin tinderiahine' The 
Press n as of his creation— the lirat tapes Mere caat the Hr prises aeorked, 
ha ills nntlioritv nnd aaitli Ida nid The Illiapaxnt tuta aens tmnalatcd nnd 
printed — ili. translation of the Sclr Mutaklicrin at la e'lmmencc i— ilic drat 
pramraarof tlic Itcnpall lanpnapc aras pnbiI<hcJ knmea the most illn<trlous 
in tile histor) of Indian Oriental literature, Hiilhcd Hnmilion, (ilailwln, Mil* 
kina, M ilf ird ltclnn_ to this cm , nnd avlien Sir William Jones Instituted tlio 
Aaiatic Societa of Ilcnpnl, lie not onla received the aanmi concnmncc of 
llastinps, hut found a hodj of AaLatIc scliolars renda to enllat under Ids han- 
ners, wliniii the patronape of tlie Goaernor Genenil Iml reared >or is tlio 
iwriod of tlie poveniincnt of Hastinpa less remarknhle for t dent In other 
departmenta, nnd mana of tlie most dlatinpnlshcd of the Comjianj’s civil 
sera ants, Grint, Sliorc, Duncan, the two Colchrookea, Anderson, Hnrington, 
and othora, of 111 e reputation, at ere cither his nsaocintes or Ida ilLacIples 

inictlicr, therefore, ate look to the origination of tlic svstems atliich have 
prevailed in India since tlie daa-s of Hastinps, for flic collection of the revenue 
or the distribution of Jasticc— to tlio consolidation and durahlllta of tlic po- 
litical potter of tlie Compnnv, athicli he found fechic nnd tottennp, nnd left 
imprcpiiahle— or to the liberal spirit of inqnlra and real for tiie public service 
which lie impressed indellblj* upon the character of tlic Com | ina s sera ants 
it cannot Ik: denied tliat his administration has infinite cln'tiis ipon tlie pratl- 
tude of tlic Comiiana , nnd If India he worth the liavint, upon tlic gratitude of 
Great Britain 

Mere tlicrc, tlicn, no imperfections, no errors, no faults, in the admlstration 
of llastinps The answer to this is— he avns n man fhcre aacre defects, no 
donbt, hut there avcrc no great crimes and misdemeanours to Justif} his Im- 
peachment In his Internal govemroent there ams iirofiisc expenditure, nnd 
undue facilities a\ ere afforded to India iduals to cnncli themselves, h> profltnhlo 
contracts, at tlie puhlic cost Some of this it ina\ he admitted, arose out of 
the necessita whieli aaas Imposed upon the Goacmor-Gcncrnl ha the opposition 
he had to overcome hoth in India and in England a necessity aahich lie 
deeplj lamented— of conLlIinting support — he did sometimes pun-lioso ‘friends’ 
xaitU the money of the state— Ills offence is not sinpulnr — nnd in ills da), in 
particninr, men were a ver) pnrcliascabic comraodii) Uc avanted tliem, nnd 
he honglit them aaltU the funds at his disposal— pa) ment of n less coarse de- 
scription may noae bo offered, but there is no reason to believe that the traffle 
has ceased Some part of this profuse expenditure, honcaer, ina) be nl>o 
nttributed to aiant of snfflclent thrift, for it ma) he grantod that Hastings was 
not, at all times, sufhcientl) careful of pecuniar) outlaa, avhctlier it aaas on 
his oavn account or that of tho state Tlic greatest portion of tlio extravagance 
hoaa'cver was nnaaoldahle In the utter aaant of or^nizntlon, aahich the new- 
ness of all the public departments neccssaril) presented, there aaas no other 
mode of procuring supplies, except h) the s) stem of contracts Tlicro wore 
no officers in the emplo) of tho Government aaho had cither the time or tho 
skill to conduct such dntles themselves, nnd it aaas indispensable to hnax: re- 
course to those avho aacre stimulated to the attainment of tho requisite quali- 
fications by interested motives ihe ^stoin survived Hastings long after tho 
pleas h) which it was vlndlcable, in his time, had lost their force, and it cannot 
in justice he made a ground of accnsntlon against his government As it 
affected his oaam conduct, although there aaas at times a avant of care and 
caution, there was no justifiable reason for charging him aadth heliig guilt) of 
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1 tta a dunii Keogi 'cEntncti hr whxti h« ae«nnd o|«le» ts 

COAT IL ot»m. 

— T Un {ctiKiptn of UsfcntCB paDcT-oo iladOT of foDt ml stttckaL 
1‘TtLi Tb« wftix aod MMvr of Brata IMS ««n maacfeotlr tko wftTW if tHkk 
whether bi vn tMt at Oaw lew aHrtlCDtmx tbn tbi ocrtiV a 
»-TUii lx at} MlBiit of coqjettvni tat nMMMad]^ tb« Umn gtd al 
Irr—fM M dwzuoukA— «nd In exrtm wta » rtaltl ttnr ibu iCi 
y *0^ bin bees cn tuenikMo erlss— ^ 


APPENDIX 

"litperi from tit ComwuOtt of iJu HaUM ef ConMont 
appointed {tu on tit HX of Harek, 1704) to intpeet tX* 
Lordi Joirrnalt t» relation to tioxr Proeetdtngt on iXt 
Trial of }farren Uastingt, Etq and to repori wAai tiey 
fnd tiemn to tie JToute loXtek wtra tie 

ilanagert appotnied to main good tka Artdea of Im- 
pemekuent agaimt tit taid Wamn Uattingt, Stq and 
ako wre t[flentardt (ruL on Mtk of klarek, 1704) 
uutntettd to rtpoH t^ trterel mattm tekfei kare 
chirred tinct tit oommanotmani of ikt nid Prometiion, 
tend ickkk ktnt, tn tknr Opinion, etfnlribnted to tka 
J)vraUon tkereof to tia prmeni Tiau, wUk tkair Obtereth 
tioru tkerenponP 

A VTOBT kccouQt of th« vnint of this dooTunCBt, tod of 
tbs pnocipol mattors vhJ^ It eenUlns, is of high lispoTt* 
snee. It is s criticism not onlj' opoa this trial, Imt opon 
the law s thing in this country of greet rarity from a 
•oorce of high authority It wotiJd also he a thing of 
great olditr if it would ahow the people of the coxintry, 
ahat they have been carefully dinciplinetl not to believe, 
that DO greater serrice can bo rendered to the community 
than to ospo^ the abuses of the law ( without which the 
hope of its amendment is for erer exduded. The rlew is 
Snetanpiete end buV mpertdal, which Mr Itorhe, who was 
the author of the document, takes even of that *Tn«Jl 
portioo of the of abuses, of which he had occasion 
to complain. He neither slretchol hh ere to the whole 
of the subject, nor did he carry its rWon to the bottom. 
He was afmid. He was not a man to explore a new and 
dangerous |ath aithoutassociatea Edmund BurlellTed 
upon apiUuvj— uj»oD the applause of the men aho were 
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able to set a fnslnoii , and the applnu'^o of such men was BOOK VI. 
not to be honied for b_} Inin who sliotild cxiioso to the chat ii 

foundation the iniquities of the juiidical system lu tho — ;; 

case of public institutions, Mr IBurko had also worked 
himself into an artificial admiration of the bare fact of 
existence, especially ancient existence Eicij thing was 
to bo protected , not bccati'^e it was good, but, because it 
existed Evil, to render itself on object of reverence in 
his eye, required onlj to ho rcahred Acutelj sensible, 
howevei, to tho spur of the occasion, he felt tho abuses 
ivhich crossed him in his path Tlicsc ho has displayed 
wuth his usual felicitj* of language , and these it is of im- 
portance wuth respect to the iraitalne herd of mankind to 
have starajicd with the seal of his reprobation 
I Under the first head of tho report, an analysis was 
given of the duration of the trial, and of the causes to 
which that duration was ownng At that time tho trial 
had occupied, through six years, only 118 days Of these 
it appeared that in speeches, opening, and summing up, 
tho managers consumed nineteen days , that in speeches, 
openmg, and summmg up, and his own addresses, tho 
defendant and his counsel had consumed twenty-two days 
In documentary^ and oral evidence fifty-one days •were 
employed by tho managers , and tw enty-threo on the part 
of tho defendant But, as the managers bi ought forward 
the case, they were under tho necessity of adducing almost 
all the documents which bore upon tho facts, and to inter- 
rogate almost aU the witnesses from whom, on either side, 
any information could bo denved A gieat pait of this 
evidence the defendant, at the time of his defence, had 
only to apply Lastly, and chiefly, the gi eater part of the 
long and harassing contentions about tho admissibility 
of evidence, took place dunng the fifty-one days which 
are set down to the accoimt of the manageis, but of which 
the greater part was consumed on account of the de- 
fendant 

“This last cause of the number of sitting-days,” said 
the report, “your Committee considers as far moie im- 
portant than all the rest 

“The questions upon the admissibihty of evidence, the 
manner m which these questions were stated, and were 
decided , the modes of proceedmg, the great uncertamty 
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BOOR Tl. of the prindple upon whlct evidanoe in that Cocrt i* to 
ciLir u. bo admitted or rojooted all the« appear to year Com 
■ mittoe materially to affect the canabtotion of the Houae 

of Peer* aa a court of jodioaturo, as rreD as ita powtn, 
and the purpoMS it waa intended answer In the state. 

*Tbe oonaeiTation of all other parts of the law) the 
whole Indeed of the rights and liberties of the subject, 
ulthnatelj depends upon the preserratjon of the law of 
parliament in Its original force and anthority 

•Tour Committee had reeaon to enterbun apprehan 
dona, that certain proceedinga in this trial may possibly 
limit and weaken the means of carrying oo any fdture 
impeachment of the Commons.'* 

In the Booee of Commons, on the llth of May, 1790, 
hlr Burke afHrmed that the Lords set on tho trial in 
Westminster Hall not more than throe hours a day on an 
STermge Suppose in th>a statement some exaggeration 
four boors la doubUeas a large alkrwaoce. Hie nombar of 
hocn, then, oonsuzned in the trial, was 47£. If the court 
had aded constantly and ten hours a day (a weH-eccstl* 
toted judioatort during the cootlDoance of a trial, would 
not aocoont ten boars an exoees) the trial of Warren 
Hastings, which hutted eight years, and occupied 14^ days, 
might with all tho iedmJcal obairnctlotis hat e been beg^ 
carried through aQ its stages, and finished, in little more 
than sixty days, or about tsro calendar months ^Vhen 
the defendant, therefore^ and his counsel, took adrantage 
of the dl'-graceftU entalogoe of yeora, to cost odium upon 
th# managers they were the causa of IqjasUee. It Is 
worthy st the aame time of being obeonred, that it was 
the length of the trial of which he affected so bitterly to 
complain, atxl the horrid expend srith which law proceed* 
ings are In this country attended, which by conrerting 
auspiclon, and in many cases Indl^mtlon, Into pity reo* 
der^ the termination of the trial so fiirourablo to ^fr 
Hastings which, if his acqultal, from the lip^ of his 
Jadge*!, would at any time taro boen equally sure, ren- 
dered. most andoubtedly his acquittal at tho great tri- 
bunal of puUio opinion much more complete a^ which 
was the soIq cause of the gratnitlcs with which be wu 
afterwards treated. 

IL The reblloo of the ordinary the law judges, to Ih# 
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court of parliament., the committee remniked upon, as a BOOK VI 
thing of gicat importance to fi>: and to undei-stand Tlicy ciur n 

had found their mtciforcnce peculiar]} hostile to all those 

ends of justice uliich the tcclimcal rules of pioceduio aio 
calculated to obstruct It i\ns, therefore, the committee 
declared, agreeable to them, to find, upon inquiry, that the 
judges were nothing but sonants, “that they ncithei had, 
nor of right ought to have, a doliberatno voice, either 
actually, or virtuallj, in the judgments gi%en in the High 
Court of Parliament,” and that their ansuers to questions 
are no further a guide to that court than it pleases to 
make them 

III The committee sot foniard a pnnciplo which, in 
the capacity of managers, they had frequently uiged in 
Westminster Hall, that the Lords were not bound bj the 
Roman law, or that of anj of the inferior courts in West- 
minster Hall , but only by tho law' of parliament That 
they wore not bound by tho Roman, or English technical 
law, it might be verj wnso to maintain But w'horo was 
that law of parhameut of which the committee spoke? It 
had no existence, any where , it was a mere fiction , spoken 
of, indeed, but never seen This is one of those important 
facts, its Ignorance of which exposed tho mind of Jlr Buiko 
to much of tho perplexity, confusion, and embarrassment, 
which it experienced upon this subject and to much of 
tho weakness and inconsistency, of which tho lawyers 
were disposed to take a prompt and unsjianng advantage 
It was one of the grand foundations, too, of that imjierfec- 
tion of the House of Lords, as a crimmal tribunal, whence 
those evils lesulted, with complaints of whicli tho nation 
was filled 

IV The committee were not satisfied with shelving, 
that the fonnahties in pleading, ngidly demanded in the 
oi'dinary course of law, had been explicitly and solemnly 
determined to be unnecessary before the Lords , they were 
bold enough to proceed further m condemnation of the 
courts below, and to otfer reasgns for shoiving that some 
at least of the form ah ties of these courts were hostile, not 
conducive, to substantial justice 

It IS necessary, for example, in an mdictment, that a 
certain day be assigned for the commission of the fact 
Yet on the trial it is suflSoient to prove that it happened 
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)0K TL on »ny other dej In thu, the commltUe said, there • 
niT u. "ftCFCoethiDg ensnaring the deferul&nt hAving aeAOf 

— answer for only one day when tl;e proeecutor baa 

l"9l didce of a nninber of dajs." They made alao the foD 
ing important remark, that the practice of the ordii 
conrta of law in Eogland, la dla^goiahed hy “ oitn 
rigoor and exactne« In the J'omal part of the proceed 
and extreme laxity in the nr&tfon/ufpart That is to 
it it a pmotloe well oalctdaied for ncrifloing the enbsta 
of jusUoe, onder the acreen of attentioo to its forma. 

Bat here alao ktr Bnrke fcomd himaelf weak and so 
his opponenta find him becaoae he knew not the gr9 
upon which be stood. He waa afraid to do more than o 
at detached Instances, at one or two formalities, whlcl 
bad foond, In the case before him, might be emplo 
for the obatmeUon of jnstioe. And the lawyers o' 
whelmed bhn with aarumptioits to which it waj the hi 
of hit mind to submit Had be seen far enongh into 
rabjeot, to bo able to denonnee ere ry thing moely h 
filed in jndlaal procedure, erery thing wUch blla 
under the deeerlption of a timple and rational instroc 
' of simple and rmtlocal mqalry aa a contriranco sat n 

Impede tho comse of joatlce, and eiistlrtg only for pe 
cloos enda the lawyers would hare found that they 
nothing beside tbelr common-ploco faDaclea by which 1 
could oppoee him. 

V On the question of psWiri/jr the managers aj 
with the greatest emphaai*. They dirlded the sub 
Into two part* that relating to the publicity of the jod 
ojdnlon^ and that relating to publlnty in genemL 
In taking the opinions of Uie judges In prirate, 
defrauding the po^es and the public of the benefi 
their reason^ the cutnmlttee compialoed, that the He 
of Lords had rioiated, at once tho obrioua mica of nat 
ioaUce, snl the ertablidicd law and usage of their ' 
bouse. To show what was the kw and nsags of the I: 
Court of rarbameot a rarirty of preceJeola were addn 
On the more general part of the queeUoo, It was 
oijfct of the committee to show that the publicity ol 
the procee d ings of the ju Iges and tho atalcment of 
reasons upon which all their determinations were fixio 
ircro to tnuri) the confirmed and anderiatiog i>rmctk 
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all other Euglish courta of la^\J that "it seemed to he BOOK V] 
luoulcled in the essential frame and eoiifatilution of British ciiAr n 

judicature " 

It was also their object to show, that this great pnnciplo U91 
was indisjiensably necessary, lioth for piesen mg the public 
liberties of the count rj, and foi securing to the jicojile tho 
benefits of law 

“It was foilnnatc,'' thej said, "for the coitstitution of 
this kingdom, that in the judicial jirocccdings in the case 
of Ship-mone}, the judges did not then aenturo to depart 
from the ancient course Tliej ga\e, and thej argued, 
their judgment, in oiien court. Their reasons w ore jiubhcly 
given , and the ren'-ons assigned foi their judgment took 
away all its authority" 

Li regard to tho benclits of the law', thoj said, “To 
give judgment jirivatelj, is to put an end to Repoits, and 
to put an end to Repoi^ is to put an end to the law of 
England ’’ This the committee made out, bj shownng, that 
in lespcct to law the people of England are in a most 
dreadful situation For the greater part of that which 
they ought to possess in the state of precise and accurate 
law, they have nothing but notes, taken by any body, of 
what has been done, wuthout any better lund of law, in 
this and the other instance, in the B 0 \eial courts It 
followed of course, that if you have no law beside these 
notes, and yet destroy your notes, you destioy also the 
law “ Your Committee,” said the report, “ conceives, that 
the English jurisprudence has not any other sure founda- 
tion, nor consequently the hves and iiropoities of the 
subject anj sccuie hold, but m tho mavims, rules, and 
prmciples, and juiidical traditionary hne of decisions, con- 
tained m the notes taken, and, from time to time, pub- 
hshed, called Reports ” After the word “published,” the 
report says, “mostly under the sanction of the judges ,” 
an expression that misleads, if it is understood to import 
any security taken by the judges, that they are coirect or 
even any knowledge the judges possess of what they are 
to contain — Is not this a shocking account of a state of ’ 
law yet existing in a civilized country? It is here also ht, 
to insert a protest which was entered m the Journals of 
the Lords, against the innovation of secret dehberation 
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BOOK TL ted dopotioal mapdttf — mtntUtct parelj despotioali 
aur lu beotose mer* eipresdoot of arfaxtrarj wuL 

■DMEmEfT. l*t. Bocanoe, by oocaultlng the /odgee 

17M. otit of court in the abtonc* of tlie ptitiee, and with ihot 
doora, we here donated from the moot approred, and 
almost munterrupted, pnotios of abore a osntniy and a 
bale aud eatabliahed a precedent not only deeiniotiTe of 
the joftioe due to the partlea at our bar but matenaHy 
injurioofl to the rights of the oommonity at large, who in 
caaes of unpeaoiunent are more peonhariy interested that 
aQ proooedinga of the Court of Hrlujnent ahoold be 
open and exposed, like all other courts of justioe, to public 
obsermtion and comment, in order that no ooreri aod 
private practices ahoold defeat the great ends of publio 
jostioa. 

•2ndly Because, from prirate opmlotia of the Judges 
upon prirate etatements, which the parties hare neither 
heard nor eoen, grounds of a decision win be obtained, 
which most inevitably afleot the cause at issue at our 
bar this mode of prooeedmg seems to be a riolaticm of 
the drat pnuciple of Justice, inasmuch as we thereby 
force and oooiStke ths opinloats of the Judgea to oar 
prirate atatement t and, tbreogh the medium of oar sub* 
sequent deciaion, we tranafer the effect of those opinions 
to the psrties who bare been deprired of the right and 
adrantage of beiog heard, by such prirate, thoogh uniiH 
tended, tranamutation of the point at issue. 

•Urdly Because the j'riaoDen who may hereafter hare 
the nusfortane to stand st our bsr wiQ be depnred of that 
cOQsolition which the Lord lligh Steward Nottingham 
cooreyed to the prisooer Lord Comwalhs, rix That 
the Lords hare ttet tender regard of a prisoner at the 
bar that they «m not suffer a case to bo pot in his 
abwicr lest it sboald prqjodice him by being wrongly 
stated. 

“4th]y Because unusual myitery and secrecy in onr 
judicial proceedings moat tend cither to dlsc^it the 
acquittal of the pnaoncr or render the JtnUco of his coo* 
dcnmaUcru doubtful 

(Signed) ronenrana, 

Scrroix a.rD Bcnxsmat, 
1^5 CO HBO BO CO a." 
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VL The Committee next showed, by in esistible evi- BOOK YI 
dence, that the House of Lords, by the questions which cmvp n 

they had ti-ansferred to the decision of the judges, had 

subverted the usage of pailiament, violated some of the 
most important pri\ ileges of the Commons, beti-ayed and 
rehnquished then own judicial tnist, and bioken down 
one of the stiongest bulwaiks of the constitution 

On all fonner occasions, the judges wei e consulted by 
the Lords, not on the individual circumstances of the 
individual cause, but on some general question, withm 
which the circumstances of the individual case might fall, 
and the apphcation of which to those circumstances the 
Lords reserved to themselves 

“In the present tnal,” says the report, “the judges 
appear to your Committee, not to have given then judg- 
ment on points of law, stated as such, but to have, in 
effect, tried the cause, m the whole course of it, with one 
instance to the contmry — The Lords have stated no 
question of general law , no question on the construction 
of an act of parhament , no question concerning the prac- 
tice of the courts below They put the whole gioss case 
and matter in question, with all its circumstances, to the 
judges They have Jbr the first time, demanded of them 
what particulai person, papei, or document, ought, or 
ought not, to be pi oduced before them, by the managers 
for the Commons of Great Bntain 

So much for the innovation Now for the consequences 
of it 

“This mode stiikes, as we appiehend, at the vital pnvi- 
leges of the House For, with a single exception, the case 
bemg stated, the questions are raised directly, specifically, 
and by name, on these privileges , that is, What evidence 
IS it competent for the managers of the House of Com- 
mons to produce — We conceive, that it was not proper, 
nor justified by a single precedent, to refer to the judges 
of the mfenor courts any question, and stiU less foi them 
to decide m their answei, of what is, or is not, competent 
for the House of Commons, or for any committee acting 
imder their authonty, to do, or not to do, m any instance 
or respect whatsoevei This new and unheard-of course 
can have no other effect than to subject to the discretion 
of the judges the law of parhament and the privileges of 
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BOOK TL tbe Hctqm of Commocia, §std in a great measore the jodi 
mip u. cUl ptivileiget of the Peets themselreB, any intermeddling 
- ■ in which, on their part* wo conoeirB to bo a dongeroo* 
and unwmrrantQblo aasnmptioQ of power” 

Soch were the eSecta npoci the prlrileget of the Lord* 
and the Commoca. Let ns next obserre what they were 
upon objects of nmch greater Importanoe. 

“The operation of this method is, in inbetanoe, not 
only to make the Jodgee aaeters of the whole process and 
oondnot of the tr^ } bat, through that medioin, to trans' 
for to them the oltlmate judgment of the cense itself and 
its ments. 

These eaaential innormtioDS tend, as joar Committee 
oODceiTes, to make an entire alteration in the oonsUtutkm 
and in the parpoaea of the High Coart of Parliament, and 
eren to rererse the andent rektiona between the Lorda 
and the Jndgea. 

It tesde wholly to take away from the Commons 
the benefit of making good their case before the pmper 
Jndgea, and eubmiU this high inquest to the inferior 
coart& 

*Toar Committee eees do reason why on the wune 
prineipln and preoedenta, the Lords may not terminate 
their prooeedlogs, In this and in all fatare trials, by send 
Ing the whole body of eridooc© taken before thorn, in the 
shape of a special rerdict, to the Jadge\ and may not de> 
man d of them whether they cugbt, on the whole matter, 
to acquit or condemn the prisoner Kor can wo dix«n rrr 
any eauae that ahoold hlm^ thorn from deciding on the 
accnmolatlre body of the eridmee, as liltherto they hare 
done in its parts, and from dlotatlng the existence or non* 
existence of a miedetneanour or other crime in the pri* 
aoner as they think fit,— without any more leferenco to 
principle or precedent of law than hitherto they hsTs 
thought iTToper to apply in determlnlDg on the scTCful 
jttrcels of this cause. 

■Your Commlllce apprehends that rerr aenous Incoo- 
TenJences and ml'«ehiels may hereafter ari*N3 from a pra^ 
Uce in the House of Lords, of cotuddering Itself as nru hls 
to act without the judges of the lofcrrior courts, of impU* 
dtly following their dJctale% of adhering with a iltersl 
pr ec is ion to the Tcry words of their responses, snd putting 
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them to decide on the competence of the managers for BOOK VI 
the Commons, — the competence of the evidence to be chap ii 

produced, — who are to be permitted to appear, — what 

questions are to be asked of witnesses, and, indeed, parcel 
by parcel, of the whole of the gross case before them , as 
well as to determme upon the order, method, and process 
of every part of their proceedings The judges of the 
infenor courts are by law rendered mdependent of the 
Crown But this, instead of a benefit to the subject, 
would be a gnevance, if no way was left of producing a 
responsibility If the Lords cannot, oi wiU not, act with- 
out the Judges , and if (which God forbid ') the Commons 
should at any time find it hereafter necessary to impeach 
them befoie the Loids, this House would find the Loids 
disabled m their functions, fearful of giving any judgment 
on matter of law, or admittmg any proof of fact without 
them , and having once assumed the rule of proceedmg 
and practice below as their rule, they must at every 
instance resort, for their means of judging, to the autho- 
nty of those whom they are appomted to judge ” 

On the side of judicature, then, the people were left 
without a remedy The Lords, by nullifying themselves, 
took away every legal check upon the miqmty of judges, 
becaiLse the judges could only be tried before the Lords, 
and to be tried before the Lords was to be tried by them- 
selves 

For the departure from the ancient practice of framing 
a general question, withm which the particular pomt m 
doubt was comprehended, to the new and extraordmary 
practice of sendmg the particular pomt itself to the 
judges, before whom the cause and its evidence was not 
brought, two possible causes are assignable First 
Talent, and the exercise of talent, were necessary to the 
frammg of general questions , but talent was possibly 
scarce, and the labour of thought imdoubtedly pamfiiL 
Secondly General rules, framed to embrace the particular 
instances, decided as they were by the judges, would, m 
many cases, not have borne to be expressed , their efficacy 
m oorruptmg the administration of justice, would have 
been sufficiently visible, to excite the mdignation of the 
world 

They would have been seen to be, what, by the com- 

VOL v p 
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BOOK VC- mitteo, they were declared to be, “of a tendenoy to elrat 
CTtAP n. up for erer all the aTenoea to juatice { to operate as “a 
' meane of conoealmeDt ** " to reiidor the proceas of jndica- 

ITW- tun, not the terror bat the proteotioii, of all the fraud 
audylolenoe arising from the abuM of power*” and, united 
with "prirate, tmargued judicial opinions, to introdnce^ by 
degreea, the miserable seirltude which exists where the 
law is tmoertain or anknown. 

mxMrabli s^ttUiccU exutt wiavTfr tit lav u vurtr- 
(stn or ambtcm/’ 8udi was the opmlou, solemnly pro* 
notinced, on a very Importaot occasion, by the assemblige 
of great men by whom thla trial of TVarren Hastings was 
oocdnoted. How any mao dispute ita truth and import- 
ance 1 After this aoknowledgment, did the managen 
reflect how dreadfidly uooertajD law must be, in that 
ooontiy where it has notbing for ita foundatkm, but the 
notes taken by oasoal IndiVMlaals, of the inadents which 
happen la this and that indiridoal caae ! Did they reflect, 
to how dreadhii a degree law must be unknown, ia that 
ooontiy In which It is so roluminoua and obeoore, that the 
Icogest life of the most ingenious lawyer accord^ to the 
lawyers themaelreS) la not sufficient to learn complete 
eren one of its paiis f la it nacMsary to add, bow great 
a portion of this sem/seb la, therefore, the 

euree and the disgrace of the country among the legisla* 
tors of which tbeae managers thcmaelrcfl were found 1 
Vn The committee tn^e a (hssertatioo of ooQsideTahlo 
Taloe upon the rules of o-ldenco, or rather the rules for 
exclusion of oTideooe. £ron here, howerer the author of 
the report sow hU way but obscurely He poredred d»* 
tinctly that ereiy one of the nJes of exchuloo which bad 
been brouglit to bear against him'rii; was miachleroos 
and opposed to the course of justice in that particular sp* 
pbeation of it But he diil r>oi ascend to the principle of 
cidotion itself t and peredvo that It '*** 

pregnant with nothing bat mischief The mind of Mr 
Burke was not a gcceraliring mind. It rested upon fash* 
rlduai coses had lUUe natire propensity to ascend any 
higher and seldom did soy unieea when impelled by on* 
usual dreumstaneea- 

The committee begin with staling to the House ef 
Oocmtoos, and to tbe world, a most important lact They 
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had been informed, before the tiial began, that use would BOOK VI 
be made of the rules of evidence to obstruct them That chap ii 

IS to say, the knowledge existed, and was capable of being 

turned to practical account, that the laws of evidence were 
useful to protect a criminal , because it was not yet known 
whether Hastings was crimmal or not crirmnal , but it 
was perfectly known, as it seems, that, in either case, the 
laws of evidence would be effectual to obstruct his prose- 
cutors And, happily, the power of obstructing justice, 
which Enghsh law thus puts into the hands of hei piofes- 
sors, received a memorable and flagrant illustration, on the 
tnal of "Warren Hastings 

The committee first observe, that if the rules for ex- 
cludmg evidence were of advantage in questions which 
related to men of our own country, and to private transac- 
tions, they were altogether mapiihcable, m questions which 
related “to a people separated from Great Britain by a 
very great part of the globe, separated by manners, by 
principles of rehgion, and by inveterate habits as strong 
as nature itself, still more than by the circumstance of 
local distance and questions which i elated to men, 

“who, m the perpetration and concealment of offences^ 
have had the advantage of aU the means and powers given 
to government for the detection and punishment of guilt, 
and for the protection of the people ” 

The author of the report lays down the pnnciple of 
evidence, with more than his usual comprehensiveness, in 
the following words “Your committee conceives, that 
the tnal of a cause is not m the arguments or disputations 
of the prosecutors and the counsel, but in the evidence, 
and that to refuse evidence, is to refuse to hear the cause 
Nothmg, therefore, but the most clear and weighty rea- 
sons ought to preclude its production ” Yet, after laying 
down this important proposition, the author seems to 
have known httle of its value , for he makes hardly any 
use of it, but goes immediately to challenge his adversary, 
on the score of precedent and practice , though he had 
made the committee expressly declare, that where not 
“founded on the immutable pnnciples of substantial jus- 
tice, no practice in any court, high or low, is proper, or fit 
to be maintained ” 

The committee proceeded to lay befoie the House and 
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BOOK TI. tto world, the rwnlt of a carefhl reseandi, which they pn>- 
COAT a. feBud to hare made into the sohjeot of leycl 
~ ~ or “ tbcM anppoood atrict and inflexible roleB of prooeding 

and of erideaoe, which appeared to them, aa they affirmed, 
•deetruotiTeofallthemcaiieand eDdaofjtiBtioo}”adeolara- 
tkinmorefirmlygroandodlhaaerentheywereaware aodof 
wfal oh their CO UP try haa not yet beemwiaegnocgh to profit 
They gare an aoooont of the doctrine of erideno^ aa it 
hq/i been manifeeted in the pfoceedinga of the high ooort 
of parhament, aa it exiatod in the civil or Eoman, and aa 
it existed in Engllah law The inferepoe preacmted was, 
that on the trial of &Ir Haatlnga, the Lords, in the le ad in g* 
atrings of the Judgea, went b^ond the law of Parliament, 
beyond the ctr^ and beyond erven the En glmh law in their 
rejeotiooa of endenoe. 

Eedecting upon the hiatory of law whioh fora 

aenea of yean had been relaxing the ireremonial of bariw' 
rooa timea, aod always moat rapidly in the bands of ita 
moat eohgbtened profaaBoiB, the oommittee presented a 
most important hiitorSosI az^ phllosophicnl t. That an 
OTvrlabiMred derotioii to farma, at the expeome of mh* 
atanee, ia the bent of a rade age, and of a rude mind, b 
all agea. 

The oommittee, haring prodooed a tmmher of the meat 
retoariadrle inataneee they oonld find, in which the judges 
had rlokted the fonoalitlcs of law in order to prceerre tb# 
anbetance of Joatlce, exhibited the followiiig brilliant ciJo* 
gitun oc the coopta ofkw • It !■ with great aatlslaotioo 
your committee has fcmid, that the roprcech of dugraaftl 
nhdetK*. of Inferior rules of eridenee which preront the 
discovery of truth, of forma and modes of prooeoding which 
stand In the way of that justioe, the forwarding of which 
h the sole rational object of their inventioc cannot fkldy 
be Imputed to the common law of or to the or 

dinarr practice of the courts below " 

This was to draw a general role from the iodaclkai of a 
small and InauIBdeot number of pirtlcalira, ogreeeWy to 
the mental habit of Edmund Burke. He h^ exhibited a 
certain number of loatancee, in whfch the fomalitlea of 
hw had been made to yield to the claims of JosUce. IT* 
might hare exhibited a much greater number io nhich th* 
eluTnii of josUce had been made to yield to the fonnaliUm 
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of law Sir Burke seems to have been perfectly ignorant of BOOK VI 
a great and pervading prmciple of English law, which may chap n 

be called i/ie pnnciple of duplicity On occasions, so nu- 

merous as to extend over a great part of the whole field of ^794. 
law, Enghsh juges are provided with two grounds, on which 
they may erect their decisions , two opposite groimds, by 
means of wluch they may, upon the same question, make 
choice of any one of two opposite decisions which they 
please, and still he m the nght They may follow the 
rule of rational justice, and the genume ments of the case, 
without regard to the formahties of law In that instance, 
they are clothed with the praise of hberahty They may 
adhere to the formahties, and disregard the substance of 
the case In that instance they aie decorated with the 
praise of a zeal for the law, for the steadiness and fixity m 
the rules of law on which the usefulness of them mainly 
depends This power of decidmg, either on one side or 
another, just as they please, is arbitrary power, and, as 
far as it extends, renders the Judges completely, and un- 
controllably, despotic They may do whatever they please. 

They may favour justice, if they have an mchnation for 
justice They may violate justice, if they have any end to 
serve by the violation In the one case they are safe, on 
pretence of justice , m the other they are safe, on pretence 
of law 

Vni After some general observations on the nature 
and importance of circumstantial evidence, the comnuttee 
stated that the Lords had, on this occasion, pursued a 
course, not only imsupported by any practice of their pre- 
decessors, and in hosLlity with the practice of the Courts 
below, but a course winch appeared to the committee 
“totally abhorrent from the gemus of circumstantial 
evidence, and mischievously subversive of its use ” 

“As proof by circumstantial evidence rarely, if ever,” 
says the report, “ depends upon one fact only, but is col- 
lected from the number and accumulation of circumstances 
conemTent m one pomt , we do not find an instance untd 
this trial of Warren Hastmgs, Esq, (which has produced 
many novelties) that attempts have been made by any 
court to call on the prosecutor for an account of the pur-i 
pose for which he means to produce each particle of this 
circumstantial evidence, to take up the circumstances one 
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Book TL by od«, to prejudge the offlcecy of etch mttter sepertitely 
CHAT u. in pToriog the point end tlni* to broek to pieoei end 
_ . girhle thoee CMrt^ upon the nmltitijde Tiuoh, their com* 

UnUioii, end the reietion of ell their compooent perie to 
eeoh other end to the cnlpnt, the vhole force end rirtoe 
of thle erldeoce depende. To do any thing irhiob con 
destroy this ooUeotire effect, li to deny drcametentlel 
eTidenca." 

The foUoving ires enothco* pertinent remark. ‘'Tour 
committee cannot bnt expreee their snrprlee et the pert! 
cnler period of the preeeot trial when the ^tempts to which 
we hive elliKled fint begin to be mede. We did not find 
eny serious reslstenoe on this heed, till we oeme to meh* 
go^ our obsrgei of secret crimes crimes of e ola« end 
dasonptjao, in the proof of which eD Jadgee of ell ooentries 
here foond rt necessary to relax almost ell their rules of 
oompeteocy { such oriioea aa poooletion, peotmlery freads 
ertoriioo, end bnbery 

IX. The ocmm/tteecomplelaed that tiuLordt hsd made 
it e ground of exQlasioai,lf eqnestioQ ww pet on the cross* 
STimiaetioo, nut on the aiezainaticm in chief or if en 
erticle of eridenoe was tendered on the reply not In the 
first stage of the proeecuUon. They entered into e long 
ergxunenC to show that this conduct, aa it was untetour* 
el4e to the diacorery of truth end oorreot dodaioo eo It 
was ttianpportod by any thing In the lew or prectko of the 
courts. 

X. The committee last of ell, commented upon the 
defence set up for this reiection of eridcuce j that it cor 
responded with the practice of the Judges in trying offences 
tmder comtnistJons of <yer end terminer They made e 
dintloctlon between common Jorymen, bound to giro their 
Tcnbct et ooe silting end the peera of parhament, pos- 
sessing ell the tune for dclib^Uon which the ease 
might miuipp. They allowed, with flsgnnt iocooMhteDcy 
that eiduskm might be rciy wise and good, when It wu 
coratnoo Jurymen who where to decide upon the csmj 
contendeu that It was rery noxious when the Lords of 
Psrlianwirt were to deeWet as if commoo J urym en were 
cajAUe of deciding eecuretely end Justly upon the merits 
of e ca«, with erldcoce not eomplolo t the Lords of Ikriu- 
meot were not eapablel As If the way to prerent 
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Ignorance from deciding wrongly was to -withhold inform- 
ation ' As if a man with imperfect eyes weie expected to 
find his way best in the daik ' Assuredly, if an ignorant 
man is called upon to make a decision, the way to obtam 
a correct one is not to deprive him of information on the 
subject, but to give him all the information in your power, 
and instruct hun, as completely as you can, what degree of 
influence each article of information intrinsically possesses 
towards proving the matter in dispute 

This unpiecedented exposure of abuses in the law, and 
of the advantage made of those abuses, by the professors 
of the law, excited the highest indignation among those 
professors Lord Thuilow, at the head of them also m 
impetuosity of temper, broke out, on an early occasion, 
■with the flames which were kindled -within his breast 

In a debate which took place m the House of Peers, on 
Thm-sday, May 22nd, on the biU for allo-wing government 
to take up and confine for a hmited time persons suspected 
of treasonable oi seditious practices. Lord Thurlow in his 
speech mentioned “ a pamphlet which his Lordship said 
■was published by one Debrett, in Piccadilly, and which 
had that day been put mto his hands, reflectmg highly 
upon the Judges and many Members of that House, it was 
disgraceful and indecent , such as he thought never ought 
-to pass unpxintshed He considered that -vdifying and 
vnisi epresenting the conduct of Judges and Magistrates, 
mtrusted -with the admmistration of justice and the laws 
of the country, was a crime of a very heinous nature, most 
destructive m its consequences, because it tended to lower 
them m the opinion of those who ought to feel a proper 
revel ence and lespect for then high and important sta- 
tions , and when it was stated to the ignorant and -wicked, 
that them Judges and Magistrates were ignorant and cor- 
rupt, it tended to lessen their respect for, and obedience 
to, the laws of their country, because they were taught to 
think iH of those who administered them ” ^ 

1 Had the House of Lords prosecuted Debrett for a libel, they would only 
have followed the example set them by the House of Commons a few years 
before, In the coarse of this same trial The charges found against Hastings 
were printed and sold They were commented upon, with considerable ability 
and some seventy, by the Rev Mr Logan, one of the ministers of Leith, in 
Scotland This review was published by a bookseUer of the name of Stoclc- 
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BOOK TL Wo may here obaoire oa^ of tho moot renurkablo of tlio 

CHIP u. apedioDte of tiio lawyra Wiat they haro laboured from 
— -■ ■■ an early date to create and eatabliah in the mlnda of tbeir 
oonntrymen is — a belief that it ia criminal otot to oiproa 
blame of them or tbalr ajBtenn Thia eDdoaToor haa 
lurdly been loai diRgant than it hia been anooeaafhl. Tba 
belief has grovn into one of the moat rooted pnndplei in 
the minds of the more opulent olaase* of Kngttwhroen. 
That it la one of the most pornlaioTia pr^}adlcei ia in* 
diapotahle For it ia obrio^ that it cm^era npon the 
lairyera, as far aa it goes, a complete and ahaolnte Uoenae 
to mahe the ayatem of which they are the organa, and 
upon which ail the happloeaa of aooiety depcc^ aa ia* 
Tonrable to their own intereata, at the axpeztae of tboae of 
the comnnmity as erer they please It la, therefon^ a 
belief artldoally ereatod by the lawyers, for tbe protection 
of tbdr own aboaea and will never be allowed to retain a 
plaoe In the mind of any enlightened and djaintereeted 
man. The grand remedy for the d^tcU of gorerniarDt la 
to let in npon them pnblid^ and oeoaure. There are no 
aboaea in the exponre of which aodety ia more Intereaied 
than thoae of the law There la no miacondoct in the ex 
poenre of which it la more Intereaied that of the 
lawyer*. 

T^io first thing obeerrable in the apeooh of this great 
lawyer ia the /d&a, ooder which he apcaka of the rep«i of 
a eommitteeof tbe Qooaeof Commooa. It waa apoatpAM 
pnhhahrd by one Debrett The regolatinna of ftrliameol 
required, that notice ahoold not be taken in ono of tbe 
Ilcniea, of any thing done In the other Theapoochofthe 
great lawyer then, was a flagrant violaUcm of that mief 
for tbe whole juipport of It waa to arraign the maOtr of 
the writing, which was tbe prodoctlon of the ITooao of 
Oommona, not the mere act of fmhiitaUoK, in which aJooo 
■JiehTttM-wa* cMjconied. A rule that can ho set aalde hy a 


■pa.epoptbf waO'-a»fai»P o« ri H .tat»forrmtnB»*« 

ait* trlb* Aa«mO*OtkrrBl.air«iarl m tb* O ksbcpo* tl-w* WlWrikwnt 
TWcaaMVuawdlt)tr*Cr«Tl «< KMf Bnirt,K r><»i*UT IT 9 T>* 
«*J rrM^ml m*rrt*U« tpth* Hniwerr c< | ntfa»r *b*<ra**^ 
ftMkdilf *>a Budr rmb la ah kirh h cwO WrS »« *o* 

pe^ucairl ai«m»t>T7 Afr»>iart tmtj to tw «■» 

ifrL IS^T* afF VTTT*J r"***ff* te tTwa wMra hfrffiTty f Ori V U * O* 
—iari W Untait».^bfa UUlM Simbw, nta >q3 --■W 
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fiction, that is, by a declaration more or less false, adapted BOOK VI. 
to the purpose, is not a rule that is good foi much, as it chap n. 

will never be in substance regarded when any one has a 

motive for breaking it 

The vmdictive Judge here speaks of two thmgs, vilifying, 
and misrepresenting If he meant to say, that the report 
of the committee of the House of Commons had misre- 
presented any thmg done by the Judges, of either of the 
Wo descnptions, concerned m the trial of Sir Hastmgs , 
it 13 not true He could not have mentioned a single fact 
which was not justly stated, nor a single censure, with 
respect to which, the fact agamst which it was pointed, 
and the reasons for which it was apphed, were not both of 
them distmctly assigned. Nothmg could be further from 
misrepi esentation than this 

Further, the offended Judge speaks of two things, vilify- 
ing, and misrepresenting, as if they were one and the same 
thing, and thereby creates a deceitful and mischievous 
confusion Misrepresenting, which is conveying a false 
conception of another man, is always bad. It may or it 
may not imply guilt, according to the state of the mmd 
from which it issued But aU means should be employed 
both to prevent its existence, and to provide a remedy for 
its effecte Vilification is a very different thmg , and is 
subject to very different laws Vilification, as distmot 
from misrepresentation, is the conveymg a true cha- 
racter of a bad man. The case is not easy to be con- 
ceived, m which that is not good for society There can 
be no case, m which to publish the true character of a bad 
ruler is not good for society There can be no case, in 
which to publish the trae character of a bad Judge is not 
pre-emmently beneficial to society 

Observe the sleight of hand with which the artificer 
endeavours to pass his counterfeit com. Vilification and 
misrepresentation, aie both spoken of as the same thmg 
Misrepresentation is unquestionably bad , and vihfication 
bemg shuffled in, under the same cover, is spoken of as 
bad also And then comes the doctrine, dehghtful to the 
lawyer, that to speak with censure of the djgmtanes of 
the law, on any occasion, or m any shape, is the height of 
criminahty , and that “ to reflect,” as they call it, upon 
the Judges, that is, to make just remarks upon lU-be- 
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BOOK VL luTlonr • ooght nevar to paas ntpicnuM^d. It is rery 
cnip n. naturml for Judges to preaoh punishment for *11 rofloo- 
‘ tlon'* upon Judges. But Tfliat is tli© oonsequence with 

respect to unhappy oommanlty t To ensure to the 
Judges s power of gnitfying end aggrandlring theiuselres 
st their eipense the poirer in short, of msHog and 
keeping the law an instrument, to any extent which they 
please, not of juaUca, bat oppression. 

Hear the plea of the lawyer in behalf of his mis' 
ohlerous claim *To make known,” asysho, “the ofleocos 
of great men of the law would diminish respect for and 
ob^ence to the laws." That is to say When laws and 
the admimstratlon of them are made good, they will not 
be roepected i When they are bad, if you only saynothing 
about them badness, and allow the lawyers to praise the 
badness as if it were goodness, yon will then hare perf^ 
I clie n t and obedienoe Who those who hare rendered 
op their anderstaodlngs to the will of the deoelTeia, can 
b^ere this wretched misrepresentation of the hmnsn 
mind t It requires pains and tronble, connJngly snd 
peraeeeringly applied, to make people in kira with tbit 
which burts them { leare them only to the operatJcD of 
DOture, and that which docs them good w^ of itself 
engage their afTectlocu. If the pcits were taken to 
m^e tho peoi^e see the exooIleQce of good laws, that bare 
been always taken to prerent them from seeing tbe 
wickedness of bod laws, sn obedience suob as the world 
has nerer yet beheld, and nerer can behold, till that 
righteous course ta adopted, would bo tho coosoquencey 
eonired, with the certainty of the laws of naturo.' 

I WItM He t*i\* »«kl apoa tlMMlbrt tU* d m rtw UtfeOcO 

tiMrt hb i tii i n w c»n cmtir «hen w t>« MTt. Wf>M as kM ** 
4«l»lHk7lfc*tiII*7-orm^larW4J«djtr»,ifl4 W U«. 0« tfc* 
tnet 0« rwreS •< Lari vu SrPTt r t d U Um cT L«rds, M n* 

•SlmW ilL* Amm wo *jw 

Tbi Scrow w e>« Usi^ na4« b TtT7 4iar«n ts tilk mrxM crTtift 

Vi^>^N%'»^M\T«5ldMnte7<a»«n-‘a'tsT<aTt&. nil 
tlM rtS rrnUrtty rr i* t« lOrvl wr wMm. an e*r r*; 

mdlaci iir* CMHnOj MWtiM, vnrJli^C to lb« SWfttl* » 
•tinr^ c<t»nrUn]i.«trbS«nanr,*la«a«imlDr« IradMloJ* 

Sj ffTMTtrCM^froF** M viotoH Mwteau ta« rtrki w fta bIm i** 
M Jmrttfy ft. tM ti *0* arm *• bmWrmlr tlul tomlih tt 
a Mlr« vnU hora m «rt* w» to W Wd IT aaf 

TVn |iOtfc«n«ri Bft ffTtoratiy i ru^— i M »rt] SttsbIct W) MbIt r* 
••I akBi ttrxfl « Bifirrorp >»J CrvlBXkw cT till 
Im tiMj ft***- 

•Jt bM »« bm *nep«B>»» I* BRBft tt* tnrrrOfi W tt>* flB*** 
uJcrc«lo«r W BttBCilBX tUw Sttc^W ibbOcaOnui aad tba U«u* w<- 
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withstanding this colourable plea, has, In some Instances, proceeded to punish JJOOK VL 
the persons who have thus Insulted it When a complaint Is made of a piratical 
edition of a -n ork, the author admits that it Is his w ork that is thus piratically OHAP i: 
published, and whoever attacks the work itself in these unauthorized publlca- _____ 
tions, does not attack it less than if he had attacked It in an edition authorized , _q . 
by the writer 

“ I understand, that In a place which I greailj respect, and by n person for 
whom I have likewise great respect, a pamphlet published by a Mr Debrett 
has been very heayily censured That immphlet, I hear (for I haio not read 
it), purports to be a Report made by one of your committee to this House It 
has been censured (as I am told) by the person and in the place I liave men- 
tioned, in very harsh and very unqualified terms It has been said, and so 
far very trnlj , that at all times, and partienlorly at this time, it is necessary 
for the preservation of order and the execution of the law, that the characters 
and reputation of the Judges of the Courts In Westminster Hall should be kept 
in the highest degree of respect and reverence and tliat in this pamphlet, 
described by the name of a Libel, the characters and conduct of those Judges 
upon a late occasion had been aspersed, as arising from ignorance or cor- 
ruption 

“ I think it impossible, combining all the circumstances, not to suppose that 
this speech does reflect upon a Report which, by an order of the committee on 
which I served, I had the honour of presentmg to this House For any thing 
improper in that report I am responsible, as well as the other members of the 
committee, to this House, and to this House only The matters contained In 
It, and the observations upon them, are submitted to the wisdom of the House, 
that it may act upon both, in the time and manner that to your judgment may 
seem most expedient, or that you may not act upon them at all, if yon should 
think it most useful to the public good Your committee has obeyed your 
orders , it has done its duty in making that Report I am of opinion wltli the 
eminent person by whom that Report is censured, that it is necessary , at this 
tune very particularly, to preserve the authority of the Judges This, how- 
ever, doet not depend upon tu, but upon themselves It is necessary to preserve 
the dignity and respect of aU the constitutional authorities This, too, depends 
upon ourselves It is necessary to preserve the respect due to the House of 
Lords it is full as necessary to preserve the respect duo to the House of Com- 
mons upon which (whatever may be thought of us by some persons) the 
weight and force of all other aulhoriltes tctthin this kingdom essentially depend 
If the power of the House of Commons is degraded or enervated, no other can 
stand We must be true to ourselves , we ought to animadvert upon any of 
our members who abuse the trust we place in them we must support those 
who, without regard to consequences, perform their duty 
“For your committee of managers and for myself, I must say, that the 
Report was deliberately made, and does not, as I conceive, contain any very 
material error, or any undue or indecent reflection upon any person It does 
not accuse the Judges of ignorance or corruption Whatever it says, it does 
not say calumniously This kind of language belongs to persons whose elo- 
quence entitles them to a free use of epithets The report states, that the 
Judges had given their opinions secretly , contrary to the almost nnlntermpted 
tenor of Parliamentary usage on such occasions It states that the opinions 
were given, not upon the Law, but upon the Case It states that the mode of 
giving the opinions was unprecedented, and contrary to the privileges of the 
Bouse of Commons It states that the committee did not know upon what rules 
and principles the Judges had decided upon those cases, as they neither heard 
them, nor are they entered upon the Journals It is very true, that we were 
and are extremely dissatisfied with those opmlons, and the consequent deter- 
mination of the Lords , and w e do not think such a mode of proceeding at all 
justified by the most numerous and the best precedents. None of these senb 
ments are the committee, as I conceive (and I full as little as any of them), 
disposed to retract or to soften In the smallest degree 

“ The report speaks for itself Whenever an occasion shall he regularly 
given to maintain every thing of substance in that Paper, I shall be ready to 
meet the proudest name for ability, teaming, or rank, that this kingdom con- 
tains, upon that subject Do I soy this from any confidence in my self? For 
from it 1 It IS from my confidence in our cause, and In the ability, the leammg, 
and the constitutional principles, which this House contains within itself, and 
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TW^TT TT wlddi I faoM tt vd mr coetttB t nd !■ tte MbtftM* vtdeb tt vm Bet fifl Id 
^ to Q»M rod tutntJ^datMr built to tD«lBt«ln tbeMOtM 

cnXP CU prtrlhratf Qw Hoot, tMudoit L«v railln 0 «iit,iDd tk«p«Uie Jwck* 
■ attteOaoim. H«t. o< Trial, f>«7t nL p. 1 IT IM. 

Ko rntr m tiimmtaM «m nada on Um nWact 'kj nj oOa ii» 
17«. ber— IL 

It apTiCKn frta Bnrta'i cerrM^andoca vU Dr LcareBC*, flat t>« at m 
tfiaa eontaaiiiktaJ a nUM IIat^(dttMTml,atidtbtt vheaka fcand kh 
beahk aad EW«m tvTiaal to iba task, ba li i ^o aa J B aa m aa t Jjtiptn Maftinid. 
H malaeato tkalMt MtnaMioT Ua hJa adaap tmiraHiai tkat bladMvi 
«m Jo(t, and t^ tui aKaactkn od ll«t9g> aa tba fnat fkrr of kb uk. 
Cpntba ratjaet of tba acquittal of QaaQ&sa^ka VTttaa ta Dr l^aBoa— Let 
oottMicnal, danac, asexastfiad act cf pahno c u» Tapttan,cmilt, a»d aean* 
peaa,codon toporartrr vttbauta doa astevlTtiana. Lat ay aodeainji 
toaaralba Bsttoethaa tWt tkasaaad fiH^be mjiBODOiDest, tbaanlxseo 
I aw vm bara. Da vaa vtth aaaM dilfienHp AaOenad fraoi aiUrcaattfa 
p a ttii o u ID Qm nooa af Caantaaau axaliat tba dtti a b n of tha Larda, and w 
pHBt in»t ic "* pf vtik (bi g ilBl a tr y lir aaacOaDfiiq {ba paaakai oadtba ln& 
At ■nkaania il period, i« F brauj, 1717 Im antti onr tbi kaa af tf,000t 
kr Un. Qaatta^ tn eonaaqaaca tm bOna of aDvIab brnmof bafoaB, 
nd rridaattp ooKiadn tkat tkn mcnar k«d baaa U i twl tn Knlfn Kc»> 
rictaa,tkat tt ectickt tia LM Moat. It la, Ixm i tr wr atarir Um m» 
aoCTcaad tw ta ttw aeegraamon af tha Mrriaaa wfriatwni af kfyv H tbp, 
tn loovfrm Imt twkaad totbiOoait iB 17M In tba Mine kOtr ka 
eaaa kta raqaaat. gad tafcaa abort rrriav kb eondact, vMck la of excaed- 
b(tirtRa«.aa i t MH 'faltla,aaboocb ga Wa c btf Tproof af Oia ax U a nJhg T 
ba arbkk lalaam fMfiBfB, rmntToOed ^ caariaaa JadfiMat, akd 
Briadtrertad kf Uu f ai l n t ka owlad^cebM abdead mn to maatnau % 
aa Baulu. 

TbaatgUr af kfo, paatapkaa inMatkbdIn b ttaC wJftrt aor* IkH 
Cato • • homi bmti, fbonirQ Iba naoa. 1 as atrald, kf wkM aba Md kB 
panaMar hsra mitda tkat end aD tba aaob vUeb tknr ham act kf tbalr f«k 
rTilanadr ar loat kj C m ilbhity of Mben cr Qm emfaMbi or tba fint*> 

C HW Mbwl tka tanc»**f D ua c tj tba t» oaay M maeb M hb Hf t» t M 
vbaarer laab or !'««», netblMr PtatUrib vID IM klr FU ar JlJ V^adM 
ktas Iv kartof rae u d ni tba ota da al vbeca tbay laiaamlid. abd ttat 9* 
•ad ataa kaa Maakera aflbalUmciitla p rM i ra U^ fcr m i y aedaaf i i L il all M 
•ad awrrarioe vttfa (rcafitr mb ef Moavy tkai Ttr rrt vm a^ to u>y 
OM Bmlrii MldrrC exfrpt tba Daka af Uerftra'. Ifcr Boat aruarMtad 
paMle aarricaa, and met ka blai If yon taka IBaaMin. vtkb tm a aULMa 
aodoet harac. act af Om aeram. kJi tkb las Qnf ura will aft 
kkidirtkem frwaaddtbf tka r«m«a to Baka ap ktaalkboeT af kb I** 
rntaiT ravarda. My OMra*. «hkb eaaw tka mara terflraMl MddcaJy BO« 
xoa by (kb dacbtaai art. arbOft 1 vt* latrartnx rajaamtatiiM an K, kM 
tdadfrr4Ma.aiyo«kp>a m> datoa IcfCra ta tku art, to Kr llo<tt«ri. »* 
Biyaatf; ta tba Hom ef Lerda, to tka Uoom af CtaDitooa, and ta tka aakayrT 
rrayb B ladk. m that aal lart. U kaa BMda m kara tka Irtton tkg I *« 
vrttlnctaMy UrdChcMW aad Ur l>aBdaa,M*afl at ay artlib* b tbt 
Saaiaaf Conmi, ax&ibbad. Bat yaa mamker nkrrba. twi akra i 
casa krthrr at tba k art aati n af bat loinur I tapaabd to yoa CmI dTl*d 
mto<akkbtaaanbmM,T)MtdaliMyllMa vUboM Iba daodrr af ntt 
torMmU,ar<«rfT-dk«ractt»»yaa ban yaw ynioabaMl aad aariamfny 
dsttovyaaraDyUra ta tbenyrdat idalrw tad Hprwtky tW dacagob 
ta prtal aad annajr aUrk rxlaC vttk toa, ar abb Ur Trovard. m yaariatt 

taa tWTdi tonka af ^tnaaaftcM.ywvta amt caaoUrb toaat cnritdi 

to toy akada and vtB ckv lay anary freto (ktl toad, akbk tba kaf 
CetotMy, Kac. Lorda. and Can toa aa , aaid ta unnar tkoakab Br«nk 
Xatbo.PMf rriratbraalj ka*aU«nylraanjtoUyM maMrat ayeb ay 
aabrt. t aeaaa rui ri MMaaaaiy pnw tan ta tflba Bata TCaaaf tba c«a* * 
rrS a^kto af pmtiIM U tba nw af toa Ikat aC rrtoaln i k«l 1 trCna ■ b 
•f raa toorat Ml to trara U>a tasa af urrilausata af tka naradTW* 
of fcartm yran' Utacr anl af naa kaa Cakbif tka aimaa af tba mn, Mf 
tw taata to U Knataai, and tba HrtUsvrtary ckartnl tkaa aaaf 
*ai,frot TkbU irrribb lasyb iM H b m toqtotUnra aa aO to ya^ 
Bjn,aba,v1tk aU Iba toaaaa af ■ndaraMnf ktamtf If ba ana ararf, ta* 
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tlius with such incredible pains both of himself and others, persevered in the BOOK YI 
persecution of innocence and merit It Is, I say, no excuse at all to urge in his 
apology, that he has had enthusiastic good Intentions In reality, yon know CHAP HI 
that I am no enthusiast, but [according] to the powers that God has ^ven me, a _____ 
sober and reflectmg man I have not even the other very bad excuse, of acting 
fi*om personal resentment, or from the sense of private itjnry^ — never having liov 

received any , nor can 1 plead ignorance, no man ever having taken more 
pains to be Informed Therefore /say. Remember ” Correspondfonce, &-C 
It is certain, however, notwithstanding tills denial of enthusiasm, that 
enthusiastic real was at the bottom of all Burke’s proceedings In this remark- 
able inveteracy towards Hastings, and that, ns observed by an equally distin- 
guished orator, “his prejudices on this occasion warped his Judgment" 

“■VThen strongly Interested," Lord Brougham continues, " Burke was apt to 
regard things in false colours and distorted shape The fate of society for 
many years hung upon Hasting’s Impeachment, during that period, he ex- 
hausted as much vituperation upon the East Indians In this country , ns he 
afterwards did on the Jacobins , and he was not more ready to quarrel with 
Mr Fox on a difference of opinion about France, than he had been a year be- 
fore to attack Mr Ersklne with every weapon of personal and professional 
abuse, upon a slighter difference about the abating of the impeachment nay, 
after the Hastm^ question might have been supposed forgotten, or merged In 
the more recent controversy of French affairs, he deliberately enumerates 
among the causes of alarm at French principles, the prevalence of the East 
India interest in England , ranks ‘Nabobs’ wdth the diplomatic body all over 
Enrope, as naturally and Incurably Jacobin , and warns this country loudly 
and solemnly against suffering Itself to be overthroivn by a Bengal Junto ’’ 

Statesmen of the Time of George lU , by Henry Lord Brougham, 163 — W 


CHAPTER m 

Arrangement ahout Troops and Money loith the Nabob of 
Oude — The Outdoor Gircar obtained from ike Nizam, 
and a new Arrangement made mth that Pnnce — Aspect 
which that Arrangement bore to Tippoo Sahib — Dispute 
of Tippoo with the Raja of Travancore — Tippoo attachs 
the Lines of Travancore — The English, prepare for 
TPar — Forpi an Alliance with the Nvzam, and mth the 
Mahrattas — Plan of the Campaign — Oeneral Medows 
takes possession of Coimbetore, and establishes a Chain of 
Dep6ts to the Bottom of the Oujelhutty Pass — Tippoo 
descends by the Oujelhutty Pass — And compels the English 
General to return for the Defence of the Carnatic — End 
of the Campaign, and Arrival of Lord ComwaUis at 
Madras — Operations m Mcddbar — A new Arrangement 
With Mohammed Ah, respecting the Revenues of the 
Carnatic 

L ord Cornwallis took m his hand the rems of the 

Indian govemment in the month of September, 1786 , 
and was gmded by a pretty extensive code of instructions, 



BOOK. VI carried oct from the joint roamiffloinre of the Board of 
COAT m. Odntrol and th® Conrt of DirectorB. 

Of the two grand diriaionj into wWoh the meaturee of 

ITB. GorenioT^^Jeneral are diatinguishod thoee which 

regarded the Interior management of the empire, and 
tboae which regarded iU ertcmal relatiana the one ooa- 
gtitotei a anljeot dlatmot from the other and we shall 
oonaoit ntflity by reserring the attempts which he made 
to Improre the state of the goremment, tBl afrer the 
narrotire is presented of the transactions which tooh 
pUce 'between bhn and the ntAgbbooring powers. 

Ihe state of the coonerion with the Ksbob of Onde 
was the object Kiuoh first solicatad the attention of Lord 
Cornwallis The prooedlng QoTorooi^-GeDersl and Cotmcil 
had pledged themeelreB toMr Hastings for the sopportof 
that arrangement^ which was one of the last measnres of 
his admlmstraUon. Bat no sooner had Lord Comwalhf 
srrired in India, than the Kahoh pniposed to oome eren 
in person to Cklcntta, and p i oae u d in the most earnest 
manner for leare to send Byder Beg Khan his minister 
The object was to rep resent as insupportable the weight 
of the borden whjoh was still ImposM upon his country 
and to entreat that the tempomj brigade now called the 
Fattyghnr brigade, should, agrees bly to the contract wfaieh 
Kr Hastings bad formed, bot which had nerer been ob- 
serred, now be withdrawn. 

To Lord Oofuwsllis, it appeared, h owe v er by no means 
safe, toictrusi the defence of tbe Nabobs dmnlnions to 
the stipulated amount of the Company’s trocm^ a tinglo 
brigade at Gawnporo. In the mlnate which he rtconled 
upon this ocecsioo, he represe n ted the diaciplloe of the 
Nabobs own trooms# too imperfect to be depended open, 
oreo for the obedience of hie sut^ects j who were retained 
in snbmisakm scklely by their dread of the Cam^noy's 
arms, lie described the chsrtctsT of the Nabob as a pare 
compound of negUgence and profusion. And thou^p, at 
that time Oude irs^ threatened with no psrUouUr danger j 
and the espenso attending tbe cootiDnaoco of the bri^o 
at Futtyghur exceeded tho sum which be was entitled to 
exact of the Nsbed^ be adhered to tho rcanlatioa that the 
troops thonld not be removed. 

In tho pecunhiy burden, boverer he admitted some 



alteration It appeal cd that, during tlio nine preceding BOOK ^ 
jears, tlic Nabob bad iiaul to the Company , under different ciiAr ii 

titles, at the rate of cight\-fnur lacs of rupees per annum , 

tbougli by the treaty of 1775, be bad bound biinsolf to 
tbe annual payment of onl^ 31,21,000, and bj tbc treaty 
of 17S1, to that of 34,20,000 rupees 

It was agreed that fifty lacs sboiild bo tbc annual pay- 
ment of tbe Nabob , and tbat tbis sbould embrace every 
possible claim Tlie Gmemor-Gcncml declaicd tbat tbis 
was sufficient to indemnif) tbe Comiian} for all the ex- 
pense winch it was necessary for them to iiicm in conse- 
quence of tbcir connexion w itb tbc Vi/ir In other v ords, 
be declared tbat, for tbc nine picccdingjcars, unjustifiable 
extortion, to tbc amount of tbirtj-foiir lacs per annum, 
bad been practised on tbat dependent prince Tlie rela- 
tion now established between tbc Nabob of Glide and the 
Honourable Comiiany was described by tbc Governor- 
General in tbc follovnng words “Wo undertake the 
defence of his country in return, be agrees to defray tbe 
real expenses incurred by an engagement of so much 
value to himself and the internal administration of bis 
affaii's IS left to bis cvcIusmc management.”’ 

V Among tbe instructions with which Loid Cornwallis was 
funushed for bis go\ ernment in Lidia, be earned out with 
him expbcit orders to demand from the Nizam tbe sur- 
render of tbe circar of Guntoor Bazalut Jung bad died 
in 1782 , but Nizam All letained possession of the circar, 
and the Engbsh had -withheld the payment of the pesh- 
cush Upon the arrival of Lord Coinwallis in India, he 
was deterred fiom obeying immediately tbe iieiemptory 
orders of hisEuiopcau masters, with legard to the sur- 
render of Guntoor, on account of the advantage which it 
appeared that a dispute -with the Nizam might lend to the 
ambition of Tippoo, and the apprehension which was 
entertamed of a rupture with France In the year 1788, 
however, the prospect of uninterrupted peace -with France, 
tbe great addition to the English mibtary stiength ex- 
pected in the course of the season, and the general posi- 
tion of the other poweis m India, presented the appearance 
of as favourable an opportumty for making the demand, 

< See Papers rclatintr to the East Indies, printed by order of the House of 
Commons of 180G, Eo 2, p 1—14 
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BOOK IT « Hiy which wis pegirded os «nfficlcntl 7 probable to fonn 
cajLT m. a rational basia of aotion. Immodiataly after the return 
’ of Uppoo from the dege of Mangalore, and the conolngion 
1~88 of tuB treaty with the T^Hah in he Mt up agahut 
the KIzam a demand for Be^pore. About the same time 
a diapate arose between Tippoo and the Poona mioiatert, 
reapooiing a port of thoae aoqnlaiticina from the Mahratia 
temtoiy whioh had been made by ^yder during the 
Feahwa^p of Bagoba. ^eee eiroamstancea, together 
with the Jealooay If not the fean, whloh iha power and 
(diaracter of Tippoo haplred Into these neighbouring 
phliifei, prodaoed a oonnaiko between them, in oonae 
qnenoe of which ajonctioQ waa formed betw^ a Poona 
and Hyderabad army in the beginning of the year 1766. 
The terma of reprobation in which ^^iehmen in India 
were accuatomed to speak of the peace of 1764, led the 
Poona mlnfetera, aooordicg to the opmioo of Colonel 
Wilki, to exxteci that the .TSpghah would take part in this 
ecFttfederacy agamat Mysore and he ia not well pleased 
with Lord Oamwallia, who lost no tune m letting them 
know that no project of an alUaneev or any other measure 
of an aggreasire nature^ would be estertained by his 
nation. After a year of warring attended by no eoc^der 
able result, Tippoo and his eoemJee were both weary of 
the oootMt. A peaoe was oonahided, oo terms not rery 
ftroorablo to IIm Sultan, who wss alanned at the pro- 
greesire aecumalatlao of Ue loatnnnenta of war in the 
hands of the ^ Bod dealrous of an Interral to 

settle hit dominions on the eoest of Malaban In these 
drcmnstiuKea, Ijord Cornwallis was under so epprehen 
lion of a onion between Tippoo and tbs Mahmttaa he 
thought it by no means probable, that, without the pn»< 
pect of aHianco with the French, be would proToke the 
dangers of an EnjUeh war and be condaded with some 
assorance that, with the support of Tippoo alone, the 
KIzam woixhl not hazard the dangers of resistance. SUU, 
though not probflbl«^ it wis by no means ImpfatfUe, that 
a oonneiloo aubnstei or ml^t In consequence of this 
requisition be formed, between the Klam ai>d Tippoo 
wWch, “ DO doubt, said the Goremor-General, would 
briog ere a war, calamitous to the Comatlc, and distreae 
Ing to the Oompony’s aflUra." 1 et if ctct the cl ehn upon 
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tlio Gunloor cncir to l>o enforced, the time A\as now BOOK V 
nmAcd ; nnd A\ith regard to the ret.uU, should AA'ar ensue, cit\t* ii 

it A\as, in the opinion of this ruler, impossible that for one 

moment a doubt could bo entci tamed ' 

The losolulion being taken, the execution aaos skilfully 
planned Captain Kennawnv, a gentleman iihosc addre'-s 
A\as supposed A\ell calculated to soften what might appear 
oflcnsuc m his commission, was sent to the court of the 
Ki/am, mstniclcd to employ conciliator} language, and to 
show the utmost hberaht}, m regard to c\ci} othci point 
rcspcctng which adjuslmont was icqmrcd Xo mtimalion 
was to be given to the Xiznm of the proposed demand, till 
after the arn\al of Captain Kennawn} at his court At 
the same time, instructions were sent to the Ttcsidcnts at 
the several durbars, of the Poshwa, Sindin, and the Itnja of 
Bemr, to giv c to these powers a full explanation of the 
proceeding, before intelligence of it could reach them fiom 
any other source Tlie gov cninicnt of Jladras, under spe- 
cious pretences, coiivc} cd a body of tioops to the neigh- 
bourhood of the circai , nnd held thcniBclvcs m readiness 
to sci/c the terntory bcfoic an} other power could mtci- 
posc, either vnth arms or remonstrance 

Captain Kennnway was }ct on Ins joumoy to Hydcia- 
bad, when the following lettci from the Govomor-Genci’al, 
dated 3rd of July, 1788, went nftci him by despatch — 

“Sii, — I hav'O thisjustnut received advice from Sii jiVrchi- 
bald Campbell, tliat the ftajn of Cliciika has actually com- 
mitted liostihties on the Company’s iiosscssions at Telh- 
cheiry by order from Tippoo Sir Archibald npjicai-s 
likewise to bo decidedly of opinion, that Tippoo will im- 
mediately attack the Itaja of Trav ancoro. This may, how- 
evei, I think, ho doubtful Unless this alarm should bo 
blown over, previous to your arrival at Hyderabad, of 
which you cannot fail of hav'ing certain information, yon 
will, of course, recollect that part of your instructions, and, 
mstead of declaring the real object of your mission, con- 
f fine yourself to the general expressions of fiiendship, nnd 
assurances of our earnest desire to cultivate a good undei- 
standmg between the two governments ” 

1 Copj of a Letter from Earl ComTrallis to Sir Archibald Campbell, dated 
Calcutta, 30tU of May, 1788 Ordered to bo printed, 1793 VVllk's Historical 
Sketches, 11 535-659, iU 30 
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He ntootion of tlie l^Bun Tnie each, tluit he regtrUed 
himeelf u heriitg more to hope, and lees to apprehend, 
from a oonnexioii with the “PngUghj than with either of 
the other powerB which bordered apoQ his domlmnna. 
Greatly inferior to eithar the hlahrsttas or [Cppoo, bo was 
CTer in dread of being swaHowed np by the erne or the 
other of these ibrmi«hible neighbours, and was no doubt 
protected fitan that destiny by the ossistanco which, in 
case of an attach from the one, he was more than likely to 
recelre from the other An aUlanco with the English, 
thongh disagreeable to both, would not, he ooududed, be 
soffident, wHh pratensioQs irreconoOoAblo os theirs, to 
unite th«an for his destruction ; while tho effect of It would 
be to lesecD his dependence upoo both Under the Indu- 
cnce of thoee views poeiibly toc^ attaching no great 
value to the pneswsion df Guntoor wludi, under the bod 
management of hu/entars, had yiddeddittlo roranae^ tho 
Kizojg manifested on unexpected readiness to comply with 
tho Companj’i demands ; and, without even woiti^ fca* a 
dedsioQ upon the other points which ware to be adjusted 
between them, he eurmidared the arcer In September 
17SS. Ho settlement of the amars of the peahensb, 
which the Company had forboreo to pay and the set-o0 
which was constituted by the rorenno of the Ountoor 
drear from the time of the death of Eoralut Jung, oco* 
sioned some diffleulty aud delay To romoTO these diffi- 
culties, but more irilb a view to prevail upon tho Qo- 
Tcmor-Qeneral to form with him at least a dofonsive nlli- 
aucc, which would raise him sboro his fears from Tippoo 
and the Hnluattai^ bo scut Us confidential ministo to 
Calcutta. A few omtcoLle coDrcrcnces sufficed to produce 
an adjustmeut of the pocunisry But with regard 

to the formatioa of new ami more comprohenslre ties be- 
tween the two gorcnimonts, the Eo^iah ruler was re- 
etralned, by two powerful consideroUona. In tho first 
place they were forbidden by the set of pirhsment. And 
in the next piece, they cookl not loll to eidlotbsjealoa^ 
and dlspleiumro of tho JlahraUaj^ the friendship of whom 
he was dcriroas to cnltirate ' 


Ai U in.-tdw** foUtWI •'taBjioD *Uli tbe Utfemm ter 
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Tlie expedient, -wlncli suggested itself to tlie BiitisliBOOK VI 
Indian goveinment, as happily calculated to answei aU cblap in 
purposes "was, To profess the continued existence of the ' 
old treaty of 1768, in which' both the Mysorean and Mah- 1^88 
ratta governments, as well as the Enghsh at home, had so 
long acquiesced , and to give to the clauses such an extent 
of meaning as would satisfy the mevitable demands of the 
hTizam To the clause m that treaty, by which it was sti- 
pulated that Enghsh troops, to the amount of two bat- 
talions of sepoys, and six pieces of cannon, manned by 
Europeans, should be lent to the Nabob, weie annexed the 
words, “ whenever the necessity of the Company’s affaira 
would permit ” It was now agreed that these words ' 
should mean Whenever the Nizam should think pro2ier 
to apply foi them, under one hmitation, that they should 
not be employed against the Company’s aUies, among whom 
were enumerated the Mahratta cbiefe, the Nabobs of Oude 
and Arcot, and the Rajas of Travancore and Tanjoie Of 
the treaty of 1768, one memorable article related to the 
transfer to the Company of the Carnatic Balaghaut , an 
article which, if the ancient tieaty weie bmdmg, still con- 
tmued m force The propositions of the Nizam, that mea- 
sures should now be taken for carrymg this engagement 
mto effect, the Qovemor-Qeneial was obhged to elude, by 
obsemng that the lapse of time by the alteration of cir- 
cumstances, had not left that part of the agi eement on the 
same foundation on which it onginally stood , and that 
the Enghsh were bound m a treaty of peace with the 
prmce whose territory it actually went to dismembei , 

“but,” said hisLoidship, “should it hereaftei happen that 
the Company should obtam possession of the countiy men- 
tioned m these articles, with your Blghness’s assistance 


vnthotit its teing construed by tlio Peshwa’s ministers as nn attempt to detach 
him from them ” Letter of Comnallis to Secret Ciommittee, 1st of Novemher, 
1789 We are informed hj Colonel WilKs, that at the same time ivitli this 
embassy to the English government, the Nizam sent one to Tippoo, to propose 
an alliance offensive and defensive , whether to supersede the agreement inth 
the English, or ns a further security, does not appear Tippoo proposed the 
adjunct of a matrimonial connection hetflcen the families , but this, not suit- 
ing the familj pride of the Nizam, hroLe off the negotiation Hist Sketches, 
iii 26, 36 

• Tlie Governor-General imputes had finth to those who Inserted them, os 
well ns the danse relatmg to the grant of tlie Carnatic Balaghaut, and tjie 
ebnsequent posheush " The sixth and tivelffh articles are couched in terms 
Which do not manifest a very sincere intention in the framers of the treaty tO: 
perform them ” Minute of Governor-General, lOth of July, 1789 
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BOOK TL tliay will strictly pgrfcmn ths stipnlstiom In faro or of yotir 
caxF ut. Hlgbceos sod iho Hahr»iUs.* 

— ' I- — - Tba daoifo of not offecdh}^'* says Sir John llalcolm, 
1788. ^ogifnat tho latter of the act of parliament, woold •ppetr 
on this occasion to have led to a treep w on its spirit 
Two treatlafl had heen oonolnded, subsequently to the 
treaty of 1708, between Hydcr AU Khan and the Bnti^ 
goremment and the latter state had oonoloded a treaty 
of peace with his eon Tlppoo Soltsun in 1784 by which 
it had folly recognised hla ri^t of sovereignty to the ter 
nioriea which he posaaseed. And assuredly under such 
ciroamstancee, the reriral with any modification of an 
offeoaiTe alllanoe (for such the treaty of 17C8 undoubtedly 
TTos) could not bat alaim that Prince.** 

^ John Afaloolm procoedi “ Nor was that alarm likely 
to be dispelled, by that gnalificailon in the engagement 
which provided that no immediate opemtkm should be 
undertaken against hia dominions, aa the ei pi ee el on by 
which that qnallflcaUco wia foBowttd, shcpwe^ that the 
eventual ezeoirUon of thoeo arboles, which went to direst 
him of his territuries, was not deemed an improbable, or 
at least an impossible ooenrrenoe, by the oon tract! og 
powers. Airother part of this engagement which appeared 
calculated to excite apprehension in the tnind of Tippoo 
. was, the stipulatloo wbiob regarded the employment of 

the rubsidiaiy foree granted to the Klxam ) which rraa 
made discretional, with the exception of not acting against 
Bome spedfied Prince and chlclB, among whom he was not 
inclad^" 

Sir John Jfalcolm wrote under the alrongcat impression 
of the hostile designs of Tippof^ and of the wisdom and 
rlrtoo of Lord Oorowania, yet he mokes tho following 
severe reflccUoa "that the Ubcral constroclion of the 
rtslricUona of the act of parllameut hod, upon thin occa 
slon, the effect of making tho Ooremor-Oeneral puraue a 
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SYMPTOMS OF UOSilLE DESIGNS IN TIPPOO. 

course, winch wns, porlnp';, not only qucslionnhlo in iioint BOOK VI 
of fiuth, Inifc winch must hn\o hecn more ononsnolo cn\i* in 

Tipiioo Sultmm, nucl more calculated to produce a war — ;; 

with that Prince, than the a\owed contract of a defensno 
engagement^ framcil for the cxpicssand logitimale puipo'-o 
of limiting Ins inoixlmato ambition ’ ’ 

ThePuja of Cheriha was a pelt} piinco on the Malahii 
coast, m whose territory was siluatod the Company’s fac- 
ton atTclhchciT} Tins prince, with Ins neighbours, had 
been subdued b} ll^dcr Ah, and remained a tributary 
under Tippoo Ins son A friendly 'connexion had long 
subsisted between the English and the Pajas of Chciika, 
whom the English were in the habit of accommotlating 
With loans of money and military stores In 17G5, the 
debt had accumulated to a considerablo sum , and the 
Paja assigned to the Compaii) a tciiitorj called Phanda- 
terrah foi secuiitj and payment Among other transac- 
tions wnth the Pajn, the English farmed of him, in 1701, 
the customs of the poi t of Tcllicherry, for w Inch they 
agreed to pa} at the rate of 4200 rupees per annum Since 
1765, accounts had not been adjusted, but the Paja had re- 
ceived additional supplies both of money and stoics 
About the beginning of the year 1786, the Raja sent a body 
of men, drove away the English guaitl, consisting of a sor- 
jeant and eight or ten sepoys, and took'possession of Phan- 
daterrab The gox ernment of Bombay directed the chief 
and factors of Tcllicherry to make out the Paja’s account, 
whence it appealed that ho was still to a laigo amount in 
debt to the Company', and to icpresent the outrage of 
which he had been guilty to Ins raastci Tippoo , but not 
by force to attempt the lecovcry' of Phandaterrah, lest it 
should bring on a renewal of tho war The Itaja, under 
frivolous pretences, e\aded acknowledgment of tho ac- 
count , Tippoo returned for answer that he had commanded 
the district to be restored , tho Paja disavow ed tho receijit 
of any such injunction , and produced a letter from Tippoo 
which merely commanded him to settle his accounts The 

1 Malcolm's Sketch, nt supra, p GC — C9 See the papers relative to this 
treaty, laid before Parliament In 1792. To the same purpose, another en- 
lightened Indian Soldier “It is highly instructive to ohserro a statesman, 
justly extolled for moderate and pacific dispositions, thus Indirectly violating n 
law, enacted for the enforcement of tliosc virtues, bj entering Into a v cry in- 
telligible offensive alliance " W llks’ Hist Sketches, Hi 38 
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BOOK. VL ftffair rfiin*Ined In fuipenie till 1768. Early In that year 
CTUp m. Ilppoo dflscended the Ghauts, at the head of on ormr {or 
- — the osteniihle purpoo® of tflWnj cogniance of his doml- 
178S. nlons on the coast. Befor* hla march from Oalicat toirarda 
Polacatcherry on the 6th of May be addreoeed a letter to 
the Fr qHtah chief at ToDloherry ststlog it oa the infonna* 
tioD of the Baja of Cherfho, that he hod paid his debt to 
tho Fn glhih, aj>d Tras entitled to tho rasUtnticxi of his 
country upon rrhioh the Saltan recommended a aettle> 
meut of accounts. A letter uos soon after rccelrod from 
the Baja, In vhich be atated the amount for tirenty-eeren 
year! of rent due on the oastoms of the port, without 
mutin g any mention of tho much larger stuns which the 
Company charged to his ocoount and be demanded the 
immediate payment of a lao of mpeea. It was this which 
alarmed the Qovemor-Qenoml donng the joumoy of his 
negotiator .to Hyderabad os the approhenson was, that 
the Raja was iostigotod by T3ppoo j might proceed to hos- 
tilities and Inrolre tho guvermnent m war. 

Tho territory of tho of Trarancore ccr r o m i mcff i near 
the ulond of Tipaea, at month of the Chinnamoreahnn 
nrer about twenty miles to tho north of Ooohtn. Prom 
tht« ^lolnt it ertOQ^ to the southern eodreouity of India, 
bounded on the west by the sea, and on the east by the 
ccI brated chain of moontaim wbioh tonnlnato near tho 
eKFutbcra oope. Tho situation of this Prince mode a oon- 
uerioo between him and the English of importai>ce to 
both he was placed at so great a distanoo, that he hwfl 
little to apprehend from the cncroochmcnts of the Com- 
pany his country which was only separated from thdr 
pronneo of Tlnlrdij by the ndgo of mountains, formed o 
Lamer to the iarcslofi of on enemy into that prorinco, and 
tbren^h that prorinoe into the Comatio itself the sup- 
port of tho Comiuny was neceasary to preso t re tho Rsjs 
against the designs of such povorfo] sod rspodoos ncigh- 
buura os llyder Air and his son : the product! reuesa of hU 
dominions enabled him to contribute considerably to tbo 
military rewircea of the English and, In tho but war 
with nyder hU eo-opomtioa bad been oalBciently erten 
sire, to entitle him to be Inserted In the Treaty with 
Tipi*oov undertho chameter of on sUy 

Ihe descent of TIpi*o<v ^tb on army Into tho western 
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couuti7, filled the Eaja •with, appiehensions He "was the bOOK VI 
only piey on that side of the Ghauts, opposite the do- chap iu 
muiions of Tippoo, •whiohiemained undevouied , and the ■- — 
only obstruction to the extension of his dominions fiom 
the Mahratta firontiei to Cape Comorm , an extension, 
attended -with the highly-coveted advantage of placing 
him m contact ■with Timvelly, the most distant^ and most 
defenceless pait of the Enghsh possessions m Coromandel 
The occunences "which took place het'ween Tippoo and 
the Eaja of Cochm, added gieatly to the teiTOr and alamis 
of the King of Ti-avancoie 

There had heeu a period at "which the Eaja of Cahcut^ 
known by the name of the Zamonn, had endeavoiued to 
subdue the Cochin Eaja At that time the Cochin Eaja 
had leceived assistance from the Eaja of Travancore The 
Cochm Eaja had contmued to need support , and the pre- 
decessor of the reigmng. Prince had made over to his 
benefactor, the Eaja of Travancore, under the title of 
compensation for expense, two small districts on the 
northern side of Travancore Another motive may be 
supposed to have contiibuted to this teiiitonal aiTange- 
meut Hydei All had at the •time commenced his inroads 
on the coast of Malabar , and alarmed the Eajas for their 
safety As a means of defence, the Eaja of Travancore 
projected a great wall oi bamei, on his northern frontier, 

•to the formation of which the districts m question were 
of pecuhai impoi-tauce Though part of the territory of 
the King of Cochm lay north of the pi ejected Ime of 
defence, yet a considerable part, including his capital, was 
blended -with Travancore on the opposite side, and would 
receive protection by it agamst the designs of Hyder, no 
less than the dominions of the Travancore Eaja themselves 
The works were constructed about twenty-five years pre- 
•vious to the period at which this narrative has arrived 
They consisted of a ditch' about sixteen feet broad, and 
twenty deep, a strong bamboo hedge, a shght parapet, and 
good rampart, "with bastions on nsmg grounds, which al- 
most flanked one anothei They commenced at the sea, 
oa the island of Yipeen, and extended eastwards, about 
thirty mdes, toj the Anamahuah, or Elephant mountams, 
a part of theigreat Indian_cham On the north they were 
assailable only by regular approaches , but m the case of 
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BOOR VL ffnoh an enemj as Tlppoo^ raiher prorol^ed attack, ttun 
CHIT UL aRbrded anj permacenl jjrotectloQ. 

— Some thne after the erection of the llnea, Hyder vbo 

was eitending hie oosqaests orer the llalabar E^fta, car- 
ried Ha arnu agamat the temtory of the King of Cochin, 
at least the part which vu without the wall of Trartn- 
oore and the KTn^ mlher than loao that port of hh 
dominions, consented to become the trfbiitar 7 of Hyder 
The lUJa of Cochin sraited npoo Uppoo, in 1778, at 
Pain eatche fry srhither he had proceed^ oRer losTinj^ 
CHicnt. Upon his retam, thlw £i^ r e por ted the auH 
stance of Ha conference with Uppoo to the Raja of Tra 
rancore. Tippoo qoestloned Hm why Ha vlait had not 
been earlier when aomelHng nseAil might hare been 
eFected bert now the rainy season was at hand. jHppoo 
asked, if the delay had bem oocasloned by the Raja of 
Traranoore. Ho the that he ahcrnkl demand hook 
thoeo districts of Coobln, which had been given to the 
Raja of TravtncDra, and that he might recoire the aid of 
the Mysore treraps to eoforco the claim It was doobtful 
to the R^ of I^ranoore wbothcr the re p ort of the King 
of Cochin was deceitful or tne bat it iodiceted In either 
cose the hcatilc desigoa of 'Bppoa 
The ima made known bis fean to tho goremment of 
3Iadras, and reqoestcd a company of Sepoys with an 
English oSleor as a democstxatlcm to the Siiltan of the 
aaslstanee which be might erpeot to rocolre. Sir Arohl- 
bald Campbell, who then prided orer the CoanoHs of 
iIadra^ not only complied with tho Rejoa demand, Imt 
desired his permisafoo to cantoo some battalions of tbo 
Company’s troops along the strong groonds behind the 
walk For this scrrice^ two battalions of Sopora, rdth 
their proportion of arlfflory wore soon eRor sent from 
Bombsy 

Tte aTstsil ^ tk* Tadtay swacei tqerta- 

tloDs during the remain^ of the year 1763, bat In the 
month of itay of the following year Uppoo again de- 
scended to tho coast, and began with sommonlDg tho fort 
of Cnuiganoro This, and another place named Jayco- 
tab,' belooged to the Dolch, and were maintained as a 
spedcs of oatwork to thefr grand setOemont at Cochin. 

I Wrt0rtAr*ewt»!».l7C6i.WU*. 
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Tlioy -were situated close upon the wall of Tra\ancoic, at HOOK VI 
its uiaritirao exticrait^, and rcgauled bj tlic Enja ns of riivi’ in 

the utmost inipoi lance for the defence of the hues Ho 

prepHred himself to loin uilh the Dutch in defending 
them , he represented to the English not only that Cran- 
ganoio and Jajeotah ucie the \ci^ kc} to his country, but 
that he u-as bound in a defensne treat} "mth the Dutch , 
he, therefore, made earnest application to the English 
government to grant him that assistance uliich the jirescnt 
exigency appeared to icquire 

ill Hollond, uho vas uou* placed at the head of the 
Madras go^ernmcnt, happened to be \cry pacificall}* in- 
clined Ho informed the Eaja, that, except for the imme- 
diate piotection of his o^vll dominions, he could not receive 
assistance from the English , and enjoined him, in a pai- 
ticulai manner, to abstain from e\ciy act vhich could 
ixuso the jealousy of Tijipoo, or afibrd him a inctext for 
in\ ading Travancore 

Though Tippoo made several demonstrations, and uent 
so far as to bring heavy guns fiom PalacatcheiTj', as if for 
the reduction of Crangauore, he retired befoie the middle 
of May, without commencing the attack , and iilaced his 
tioops at PalacatcheiTy and Coimbetoie It was confi- 
dently exiiected that he would return at the end of the 
monsoon , and that his first operations would be against 
the possessions of the Dutch Were these in his hands, 
Tra^ancore would be an easy conquest , and, bn the opinion 
of the Company’s Eesident, it would e^ en be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the English detachment to retreat 

In the meantime, intelligence was received from the 
Commandant at Telhcherry, that, during the whole of the 
lums, that settlement had been environed by the troops 
of Tippoo, and shut up as m a state of ngorous blockade , 
that a cham of posts had been established surrounding 
the place, some of them so near, as to be within musket- 
shot of the hnes , that his troops had strict ordeis, which 
they iigidly obeyed, to prevent the admission of eveiy 
article of supply , that his boats were as vigilant foi the 
same purpose by sea, as the troops were by land , and that 
the necessaries of life had, in consequence, risen to an 
exorbitant pnee 

The assurance, conveyed from the Company’s governor 
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msTonr of duitish dojia. 


BOOK IT fti Kadroi, tbat the Ea^ish wonM interfere in the defence 
csLiT in. of no temtory but that which immediately belonged to 

— ■■ the E*j» himself roggeeted to the Ri^Ja and the Dutch an 

eipedient for realizing the oondJtioa on which wta made 
to depend the asristanco which they reqolrod. A nego- 
tiation, which was fltud to bare heenpendingfor two yearn, 
■waa condodod In the begfamfng of Angust, for rendering 
Crangonoro and Javootah pari of the domialoiis of the 
Bajn that Is, by purobaae from the Dutch. Of this 
tmnsaqtion, howerer the goremment of lladnis dlaap- 
proved and they despetohod a pe remp tory command to 
the Itaja, that he ehooltl nnnol the cantract, and l ew toro 
the ploocs to the Dotoh 

Tlppoo affirmed, th*i the Dutch had bcHt the fori of 
Cmnganore upon ground which belonged to hk tribntaiy 
and Bubjeot, the Ro^ of Codiin that the Dutch had oven 
paid rent for that ground, in the same manner as the 
ryots { and that the porchoso and aale of it was iho pur 
f\h^ and solo of a part of the kingdom of Hysore. 

The Boja asserted the fel&ehood of the allegations of 
Tlppoo end remonstrated agaizat the ordera which he 
hod reeeirod from Uadma. 'Qe naidant and he eunearred 
in T o n vo ae u ting; and prodoecd doctunents from iho Dutch 
which prored, tbat Coehlo was ono of the early conquests 
of the IVjrtuguose, and their capital in that port of lidia 
that CrangoDore and Jaycotoh were their dependencies 
tbat the Ih^ias of Cochin paid tbcan tribute that in the 
year ICW, the Dutch wero at war with the Portuguese 
and attacked their aotUement of Cochin ; that they ex 
pcllod tho Pjrtuguoss ontiroly from that port of India, 
and solxed their potsesaioDs that Iher held no lands of 
tho Haja of Cochin, whom they rather eonsidcred os de- 
pendant upon them that tho Itqja of Cochin hod not 
been a trfbotory of the Mysore diiefe for moro than about 
tweiro years and considered Llmaelf as sneh for that 
territory only fbr which he paid chonto the temlofy 
namely wWeh was situated without tho wall of Trt- 
Tancora 

On the J3nl of September tho Goromor-General mads 
answer to the representations which had been transmitted 
to blm by tho Goremor in Council of Madras That, 
without a hope of assistance from the French, which Tip- 
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•poo at tills time could not entertam, lie -would not, it -was BOOK "VI. 
piobable, desiie to dra-w upon himself the lesentment of chap.'iii 

the Company, that Tippoo ivas a-a-are, and had mdeed 

been expressly informed, of the certainty -with which an 
attack upon the Tiavancore Eaja, included in the late 
treaty as an ally of the English, would bo followed by 
■war , that the chaiactei at the same time of that -nolent 
Piince rendered calculation upon his conduct fiom the 
rales of prudence somewhat piccanous , and that pro- 
vision should be made, not only for seeming the do- 
mmions of the Company and then aUies, but foi obtaining 
ample satisfaction, m case of any mjury which they might 
be made to sustain He, therefoio, directed that -the best 
mode of assembling the army, and of opposing lesistauce -to 
an enemy, should be conceited -mth the commanding offi- 
cer , that from the moment Tippoo should invade any pait 
of the terntoiy of the Raja of Tiavancore oi Nabob of 
Arcot, he should be considered as in a state of wai , 
that all payments to the private cieditois of the Nabob 
of Aicot should m that case be suspended , and that even 
the advances for pro-pidmg the Company’s investment 
should be -withheld. It was well foi Loid Cornwalhs, that 
he possessed an influence, which enabled him to take 
such a hcense -with impumty The ci editors of the Na- 
bob were, as appeared by impoitant consequencesj fa" 
vountes with’ the Board of Con-ferol And a nch mvest- 
ment, which filled the coflfers of the India House, was the 
pnncipal source of delight to the Comd of Directoi-s A 
man of less authonty would not have daied to offei 
disappointment to such commandmg mclinations And 
perhaps it required the brilliant success which crowned 
the opeiations of Lord Coinwalhs to exempt even his 
audacity from disagreeable consequences The efibits 
made by Mr Hastmgs, to prevent a failure in the aiticle of 
mvestments, produced the piincipal errors of his admmis- 
tration, and the greak misfortunes of his life 

The Govemor-QeneraL concluded his letter -with the 
foil o-wmg words , “We smeerelyhope and beheve that the 
case -will not happen but should the Caraatic unfortu- 
nately be mvoLved m -war, you jnay, m addi-tion to ah the 
means thakure iruyouirown power to command, be assured 
-that this government -wiIL make the utmost exertions -to 
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BOOS rv plojad to »ecimi the ajRstaoce both of the Jtlahrattas and 
(xur JU. of thfi Nixua that instraotlanj ahcnH be despatched to- 
■ I - the g u re n nent of Bomba/ to attack his poonslons oq the 
coast of 3hil>ljar and that in erory port of India the 
army ahould be izrareaeed. 

The mstractiona to the go v e Tu ment of llodra* ^rero 
dated on the 27th of Janotr/ thooe to the Beodsni at 
the Conrt of the Klaun ware dated on the iSth. The 
actnal oommeo cement of hostilities reliered Coirmllis 
fhDtn all restraint with regard to new oonneslocQa and it 
was now his port to sohott from the hlxam an aPlancf, 
which, a few months before^ that Prince would haTO rcceired 
as the grootost of fdvoonL The Resident was Instraoted 
to expose in tho strongest coloara tho faith! ass and raptw* 
cions oharocter of Tlppooj to raise in the minds of the 
Kizam and his minlstera ns high a oonceptlon os possible 
of the odranUgea of on intimate conneadon with tho 
BngUsh to promiso him a foil partidpation in the fruits 
of Tictory and a mutual gnarantoe of theh* rospectlre 
domioloos, sgainst the ambition and hatred of Uppoo. 

Tho chief difficult in this negodation arose the 
Tiolcut sppwbcnaioos of tho Nimm with rwpect to tho 
^iihnttoa. To such a degree was he impreSBod with an 
opi oJoc of tho rUlanj’ of tha t naticox and of thdr dotermin* 
atlontorobhun ofhisdomlDlona, whenoTeron opportunity 
should occur that ho dechad the RnjHMh Ihaident to 
Inform Win, if tho Poshwa should Inrado his kingdom, 
wIiUo his arm/ was absont co-opersting with tho English 
what mco-nircs In that case, tho goremment 

would pursue tnd he dfaipla/ed Intense reluctanco -to 
spare on/ portion of his forces from his own dofonco 
mthout on artide for the unlimited guarantee of hb 
ccruntr/ But the OoTcmor^Ocneial, who was anuoua for 
tho alliance of the Mahiatlas, and rockooed them “the 
peoiJo whoso friendfchlp was of for tho great»t Tslite 
in tho contest with Tippoo, was careful not to giro um- 
bra~e to tho Poonah nileta, b/ appearing to roiso a barrier 
against their ambitions designs, 

Tho instructions to the Residont at Poonah woro of tho 
fame deecnplkm and dated tho p i -eu d tng da/ Tho 
relation with the Mshrattas, from the conclusion of tho 
I tit jfrr ntJ 
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treaty of Salbhye liad been that of general onuty', wlncb BOOK YI 
the Poonab government^ vritb some eagemess and some chap in 

address, had endeavoured to improve into an engagement 

for mutual protection agamst Tippoo The restrictions 
however, imposed by act of parhament, had prevented tho 
Governor-General from acceding to then desiie , and of 
that pohcy he now expressed his opmion “Some con- 
siderable advantages,” he said, “ have no doubt been ex- 
perienced by the system of neutrahty which the legislatuie 
required of the governments in this country But it has, 
at the same time, been attended with the unavoidable 
mconvemence of our bemg constantly exposed to the 
necessity of commencmg a wai, without havmg previ- 
ously received "the assistance of efficient alhes ” ^ 

The offer of a defensive alhance against Tippoo was 
now made to the Mahrattas , and they had the advantage 
of holdmg themselves up as the jiaity who bestowed the 
favour, which, a twelvemonth before, they would have 
been well contented to appear as the party who received 
The Indian desire, to make the most of every cucumstance 
m a bargam, and to sell every favour at the highest puce, 
made them higgle and wrangle for advantages, and proti-act 
the negotiation to considerable length ® 

A treaty, howevei, with the Nizam, and another with 
the Mahrattas, of which the conditions were nearly the 
same, were signed, the former on the 4th day of July, the 
latter on the 1st of June A tuple league was formed, to 
punish Tippoo for the treachery, of which he was declared 
to have been guilty to aU the contracting parties The 
Nizam and Peshwa bound themselves to piosecute vigor- 
ously the war with a potent and weU-appomted army 
The Peshwa received the option of bemg jomed, duiing 
the war, by an English force equal to that which served 
with the Nizam And the parties jomtly engaged, never 
to make peace, except with mutual consent , to make an 
equal partition of conquests , and to resist and punish by 

1 Hespatch to Mr 3Ialet, 28lli Fctmary, 1790 

• Captain Gnmt gives a different representation According to him, Kana 
Fumawees no sooner heard of Tippoo’s attncL. on the lines of Travancore, than 
lie made specific proposals to the Governor-General, through Sir Malet, in 
name both of his oivn master and Nizam All, which, mth a few modifications, 
were accepted. Hist Mahr It is not likely that the Mahratta Government 
would have made any difficnltj as to on alhance against Tippoo, ■aith whom 
the) were in a state of war — \V 
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DOCK VL their combined force* enj iqjtuy to *ny of them wHoh 
rnAT ui Tippoo thereafter might aooctmplleh or attempt. 

— - It TTu doolarod bj the Govomor-iJenend to both the 

' p*rtie* irith -whom he was eudearocring to oontmct, that 
the objects ynn foor at which he ehould aim by the irtr 
To exi^ from the eoeroy indemnification for the eipenee 
or lose impeded upon the Company by the wix To make 
him rertore to the Ninm end Peahwe, if they ehonld Uko 
part in the oonfliert, wheterer ho or liii &ther might hare 
teken from those powera To wreet from him all that he 
potteoed of the Oanistio I^yen Ghent And, in conse- 
qnenoe of the barbarity which he lied exeroieed on the 
Neln of AlaUbf to set them trtt from his dominion. * 

The gratifloetioa of their leeentment for the kaee* 
InEictcd on them by Tippoo end hie fether the remoral 
of the terrora with whiiA they were hennted by his am 
btUon end power the proep^ of recoTerlng what they 
had loot, end of oleraliiig themselrea npon hJa ruin, were 
powerfol elds towards obtaining the eBianoe of the Nixeni 
and Mehrettaa. 

TVhiJe the mind of the Gorernor*G«n€rel wes tbna 
intansely engaged in preperlng the means of war npon 
the Largest s^e, a rerydifTerent irpirit pre railed et Slodras 
and, on the 8th of Febmajy ho deepotched to that Pre*i 
dency a letter of oomplaint end criminetion. He charged 
the IVesideQt and CotmoQ with neglect of dnty and diS' 
obedltftxM of orders, In not haring made the prescribed 
prorisioc of draogfat cattle for the army in not hariog 
snsj>endcd the bnsloesa of tho Company*! investment ' 
and, after they had reodred an explicit declaration from 
the OoTemor-Oeoersl in Cocncil, of his detonnination to 
protect the Rnja of Timrancoro In his purchase of Cranga 
nore and Jaycotah if those places b^onged not to the 
Ib^a of Cochin bat the Dutch, in their haring; In their 
«0Tttp«jdfrcp iriib Tippoo aid ores wiih 
Trarancore and the English Hewtdent in hla camp, with* 
held that declaration, and thereby discooraged a faithful 
ally in the Jcfcsco of liis coontiy against an cnemr a ho 

t S<« □>« S) Om RnUnt ■! r> w>1i. drife tS< taW c^Xmfa. 

On tS« (Sn*nMem**rr«l cSriVarJ rnrWtrdlW 

ttonrt a vmicxpUtB*d.tk*t MsmaMr* kad Un doe* tSM «S«J m 
MctMAfy to btim IS« roktraet wOa tS« I'UDrr^ CS BJikjg 
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was witlun a few niiles of Iiis fiontiei’S, and witli the BOOK TT 
insolence and violence of wliose character they had long chai? ul 

been folly acquainted ” 

^ To Ins early decision against the pui chase of the two 
foitSj Governor Hollond adhered On the allegation of the 
Eaja that Sir Achibald Campbell encouiaged the purchase, 
he had lephed,^ “As you leceived eaily information of 
Govern 01 Campbell’s departme, it was not actmg a friendly 
part to prosecute negociations of so much importance 
without commumcatmg then commencement and progiess 
to me, upon my advising you of my succession to the 
government ” Even after the light of the Dutch appeared 
to be decidedly proved, still he mamtamed that the bar- 
gam was an offence against Tijiiioo, not to be justified by 
the law of nations because with equal propriety might 
the Dutch mate sale to the Eiench of Sadras and Puhcate, 
withm a few miles of Fort St George And lastly, he 
demed that the importance of the places in question was 
an adequate compensation for the evils of war 

To these reasonings the Governor-General made the 
following leply “In youi letter, dated 3rd of January, 
you thought proper to lay down pnncqiles, as bemg, in 
youi opinion, founded on the law of nations, respectmg 
the Eaja and the Dutch, which mihtate against the spint 
of om oiders, and which we conceive it was not regulaily 
within your piovmce to discuss, as you are not lesponsible 
for the measure directed ” 

In as far as the government of Madias acted upon their 
own notions of justice or pohcy m disobedience to the es- 
pi ess oiders of those whose commands they had undertaken 
to obey, they were guilty of a most senous offence , but 
in laying their opimons and leasons before the govemmg 
authonty, they piactised a virtue, from which the govem- 
mg authority imght denve essential advantage, and merited 
no msolcnce of reply 

To their reasoinngs, at the same time, very strong ob- 
jections apphed In the two cases, that of Cranganore and 
Jaycotah, and that of Puhcate and Sadras, the cmcum- 
stance which constituted the material part of the ques- 
tion, that, on which its decision, if founded on rational 
principles, would depend, was perfectly reversed Puhcate 

' In Ills letter of tlio ICth of Novemliet 
R 


voL.r 
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BOOK VL mkI Sftdna coold not b« bold bj th« French, mtliixrt 
CBAP m. easentullj hnptJrtng the •eonnt^ of iladru Cranganare 

4cd Jaycotah icon of no importanoe io the aecuntj of 

1700. Tlppoo and mre endenily decired bj him, aa a means of 
aggresion againat the B%}s of Traranoore. With regard 
to the Taloe of the pkoee in qaeation, the ralae, as it had 
at an early period been, bythe Goremor-Genenil in Good* 
oQ, deolam to the gorermnent of Uadraa, "ocmld not 
hoWerer great, be oppoaed to the aenooe oonaequenoea of 
tnr bat a iame aabmladon to insnh or iqjaty he wae 
eqoaSy oonrinoed, would, in ita effeote, prore the moat 
fii^ policy This waa the qaation, and the only quee 
tlon not whether Qraoganore and Jajoi tah were a cotn- 
pennHoa for the oonaegnaneoa of war feoaieely any single 
injazT can erer approach to an cqalralent for the expense, 
which la bat a am all part of the erils of war ; and It it 
then only when there is a decided probability that tho per 
Tnkrirtn of one injoTy wfll draw cm a tecond, and after the 
second, a third, a^ ao on, that the adrankigca of war can 
be an eqdraleot for Its evila, and reeoaiM to it the dio- 
tate of wisdom. At the moment of action, this is often a 
qoeailon not oasy to decide beoanae there It aoldom a 
ralo to guide, and the party who has powrer in his band, 
is prone to orer rate the probabilities of that repetitloii 
of injary which forbearance may produce. Whether the 
forbearanoe of the Eogllah would, on the preaent occo* 
don, hare produced the repetition of injury It is crcii 
now impot^Io with any asaurance to pronounce. But 
tho mbabCUtiea were so grent, that either the decUion 
of the OoremoT-Oeoeral was right, or hla error ei 
ousabie 

After the tepulao of TIppoo, oo the 2&th of December 
from the nmport of TraTaneorc, he dlsorowcd the oat 
rage ; deacribed it as the unauthorixed act of his troop*, 
•who had been atddtmtalSj prorohed to bosUBty by the 
people of the Bqja j gare assurance that his alToclJooa 
were pedfle, and th^ he bad no intention to Inrade the 
andent territoriea of Traraocore but he repented hh 
claim*, on the acore of protection afforded to bh re£mdi>fy 
subjects, the pordiase of Cranganore and Jaycotah, and the 
erection of Works upon Ih# terrilory of his dependant, ths 
Baja of Cochin. 
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The persuasion that iieace might be preserved vrith BOOK VI 
Tippoo, contmxied in the Madras government as long as cn vp m 

Mr HoUond remamed at its head On the 12th of Feb- 

ruary, havmg learned that General Medows, who com- 
manded the Bombay aimy, was aiipointed to succeed him, 
he transmitted by letter to the Governor-General his m- 
tention of departing immediately foi Europe , and omit- 
ted not the opportunity of repeating his conviction, that 
Tippoo “had no intention to break -with the Company, and 
would be disposed to enter into negotiation for the adjust- 
ment of the points in dispute ” 

In a letter, dated on the 7th of Februaiy, in answer to 
the proposition respecting the examination by commis- 
sioners, Tippoo wi ote, that since he had examined in per- 
son the foundation of the claims, there was nothing which 
remamed for commissioners to perform , but if it were 
the wish of the Enghsh, they might send “one or two 
trusty persons to the presence, wheie, havmg airired, they 
might settle the busmess that he wrote from legaid to 
the ties of fiiendshiii which subsisted between him and 
the Enghsh, “ otherwise the taking of the hnes would not 
be a work of much difficulty or time” 

To descend to the measure of sending commissioners to 
the presence of Tippoo, appeared to the Madras govein- 
ment to import a loss of digmty in the eyes of the Princes 
of Hindustan, and before mtelhgence of this propositpn, 
the Governor-General had communicated his sentiments 
to General Medows, in the following words “ Good pohcy, 
as well as a regard to our reputation in this country, re- 
quires, that we should not only exact severe reparation 
from Tippoo but also, that we should take this oppoitu- 
mty to reduce the power of a Pnnce, who avows upon 
every occasion so rancorous an enmity to our nation — At 
present we have every prospect of aid from the country 
powers, whilst he can expect no assistance from France 
And if he is suffered to retain his present importance, and 
to insult and bully all his neighbours, until the French are 
again in a condition to suppoi t him, it would almost cer- 
tamly leave the seeds of a future dangerous war”* In 
the letter which made answei to that in which the pro- 
posal of Tippoo was transmitted to the Governor-General, 

* Letter dated 8th March, 1790 
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BOOR VI a hope yrsa ajprewed tbai tha gonnnment of lladras bad 
ctTiy UL >y:^T 7 eiertiDg tharoaolTes to tbo ntmost in tba boianfi* of 
* “ ■ - the TTiw j wer® told, that the attack on the lines d 

Tnivunooro left no ftirlhor room for dallberataon endtbat 
tho Company’fl goTomioont could not irith ionour coto* 
menc© a negotiation mtb l^poc^ till he offered reporatioa 
for wnnii an outrage^ mooh leaa send conunlationers to his 
proMDCo. Instreotod to mate no reloiatlon, Tthile an- 
arrering hla leUers, in the ngoor of their military opera- 
tions thoy y er e ordered to inform him, that G^angI^- 
nore and Jaycotah belonged inoonteatably to the Dutch 
that, as the hnea of the Riga wure in hia poeBOBSion at 
the penod of tho late treotr his right wna therety re- 
ooguiaed and that tho riolation of them oouU not bo 
lugardod ea ac^dentei, a\nce it aecortalned that the 
8aItao utia upon tho spot, nnJ conduotod the attack in 
person* 

On tho 2od of Jlarch, a ab,rniii!ih happened, betveon the 
troopo of the Saltan, and a party of tho Jbja i people eent 
to clear away a jon^ »hion atood Jn front oif tho lines. 
On tho 0th, llppoo began to fire on tho vnll, and com* 
pleted the erection of firo batteries on the 10th. A ^on- 
eidorable time mu spent in making such anoponinglntbo 
lines as appeared to him to mutn it capediont to ronton 
tho asaanlt At last, on the 7th of hlay be advanced to 
tho brooch with hU whole army when the troopa of tho 
lUja were struck with approhiidon, and fled in nil dircc 
tlons. Haring rcndcrou himself master of tho lines, he 
oppearod Immediately before Cnmgnncm) { of rrluch bo 
soon obtained possession. All tho northern qaartcr of 
TrarancortJ was now seixed by the conqueror who nued 
the lines, and spread desolalioo over tho country !nie 
nceeaally however of dnfonding hia own dominions soon 
recalled him from his prer On tho Slth of Jlay ho 
hnnied book to his capita}, attended by a small body of 
troops.* 

• L*«er t* CHa. Oomw hi Ciw»efl,dal*a Jnh Mwrli. JT«. 
nr^nUUbfOo rartam<-Bt,nUh« t mmMr^ ir^nt >fnn km 
lar« 10 .»l tb* BOtrrU] cf thm t w ClPi aortJtlTt 

CMnd It Ok t ruts £ki1)« vw mm iMn i tar w jUi r** 

Uw CbVori rn>i<*w«, U baO camum •• wrrculac V'Ctt r*'* ^ 
Trtranm* ta linmwr ITtf wbes tb« «nM bm kr«a ta ^ 
et «*U(i letvAis af I'M MthfT* jcorlacM •! wr* OtB) Tnraa****. l»* 
ei.nt.K4C«nari tad cTWlvemdr, ty IM Uto* J tmT t ** 
cnraivd. to rt q w to tbt w vita tbt Caml tt bb tartlcn trrotifT 
tffnrls Cemsadti. lint. Skmh««, tu. a 
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Though he had rccencd a lettci from General ^rodow*?, BOOK AT 
dated the 7th of Apnl, declaring, i hat all his complaints cinr. in. 

against the Pnjn of Travancoic a\oro mifonnded, that his 

first attack on the lines -aais a hi each of the treaty, and HOO 
together with his renewal of ho'^tihtics left no loom foi 
deliberation, calling for action rathci than wouls , he 
wrote again, undci dale the 22nd of Jfay, iirnfc'^'^mg Ins 
desire of amil}', lamenting the misunderstandings which 
had occasioned the a'^scmblagc of the rospccLnc annics, 
and ofienng to send a per'^on of dignity to Aladia^^, who 
might gne and rcccnc explanations on the subjects of 
disjnitc, and “rcnioio the dust bj which (he upright mind 
of the General had been obscured ’’ To this, the following 
was the answer returned — “I rccencd jours, and undci- 
staud its contents You arc a great Prince, and, but for 
your cruelty to youi prisoncis, I should add an enlight- 
ened one The English, equally incapable of ofienng an 
insult, os of submitting to one, ha\e alwaj's looked uiion 
war as declared, from the moment you attacked then allj, 
the King of Traiancoie God docs not always give the 
battle to the strong, nor the race to the swaft, but gene- 
i-ally success to those whose cause is just — Upon that w e 
depend ” 

For conducting the operations of the campaign, it^was 
planned, that General ifedows, with the pnncipal iiait 
of the Carnatic nnny, should take possession of the 
Coimbctore countrj", and endeavour, thiough the Guiel- 
hutty pass, to penetrate into the heart of Mjsore, that 
General Aberciomby, with the army of Bombay, should 
reduce the temtoiy of Tippoo on the coast of iMalabar, 
and effect a junction -with Medows if events should icudei 
it desirable and that Colonel Kellj should lemam, foi 
the secuiity of the Carnatic, with a small army before the 
passes which led most dncctly fiom Mysore 

From the plam of Trichmopoly, where the army had 
assembled^ the General marched on the 15th of June It 
was of great impoitance that Coimbetore, formerly a Eaja- 
ship of considerable extent and opulence, should be occu- 
pied , both as depnvmg Tippoo of one prmcipal source of 
his supphes, and as affordmg resources to the Enghsh 
aimy for the remamder of -the campaign It was also ne- 
cessary, for the subsequent operations against Mysore, that 
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OK TI s of poeti shotild be estabHahed from the Coromtm 
[UP nt del co«t to the foot of the pees | eod Tenjore, Tnchino- 
■- — ■ polj- Geroor Errood, azul Settimmigul, were the piece* of 
1“W. which, for that parpo**, ■election wes made. Heving 
ectcred the enemy’* coontiy end taken posseadon of 
Oeroor the Oenoral halted for eighteen days, while he col 
looted prcmsioni and foratd & mcgecne. From Geroor 
he marohed to Pamporum, which he took without oppo* 
dtioD, aztd made a depot Leaving there s considerable 
garrison, and all his snperflaons baggage, he poshed on to 
the city of Ocimbetore^ whioh he found eraooated. 

No enemy had as yet Appcarod, except some bodice of 
irreg u lar cavalry who had made attempts to harass the 
march On the day after the army arrived at Coimba- 
tore, tbe presence was aonoooced of one of Tippoo s ablest 
captain*, with 3000 horse, at the distance of about forty 
nuW A detachment was sent with dirtotions to sur- 
prtss them, bat returned with only a few prisoneis. 
At tbe same time, another detodunent was employed in 
the capture of Hrrood, which yielded after a trifling m- 
sUtanec. 

Pmdigul, and Pakoaloberry though not In the adopted 
line of communication, were fortresses of too much im 
IMrtanee to be loft with safety In tbo enemy s bands. A 
strong detachment, under Colonel Stuart, proceeded to 
the attack of Dlndigoh Tbe gamsoc was summoned, 
with a declaration, that, if they serreodered, private pro- 
perty should be respected i if they persisted In a fruition 
defence, they sbooU be all put to the swonh The Go* 
vemor returned the summons b/ tbe measceger who 
brought it ‘'Inform yocr commander" said he, verbally 
‘•that I cannot account to roy master for tbe surrender of 
each a fort as Dtndlgul It^ therefore, o second messenger 
corner with a similar ertaod, I will blow him bock again 
to bis comrtuler, from one of my guns." lUUerica were 
erected ; ami after a heavy cannonade of two days, an 
asmalt was projected on the following night. Tbe breach 
was Imperfc^ but amrauniUon eipended. The troops ad- 
vanced to the attack with their usual gallantry and made 
great and persovering efTorU to penetrate Tbo strength, 
however of the forUficaUoa was still so great, and th* 
^fenco so vigorottsly maintained, that ther wero com- 
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pelled to retire It waa matter of surprise to the assai^" ROOK VI 
ants, to hehold, at day-break, the flag of surrender di^" in 
played on the breach. The garrison, afraid to abide th® ’ 

effects of another assault, had deserted their command^^ ‘ 
durmg the mght The same detachment proceeded t® 
the fort of Palacatcherry, which yielded after a shoi’^ 
and feeble resistance And Colonel Floyd was seh^ 
agamst Sattimungul, which he surprised and took withou^ 
bloodshed - ' 

The first important section of the operations of th® 
campaign was thus completed with happy expedition anA 
ease The hne of commumcation was estabhshed, af 
enemy’s countiy was obtained for the supply of thP 
troops , and nothmg remamed but to ascend the Gujel" 
hutty pass, and make Tippoo contend for his throne ii^ 
the centre of his dominions * 

The army was at this time separated into thiee divi 
sions of nearly equal strength , one with Gfeneral Medows/ 
whose head quaiters was at Coimbetore , one with Ge- 
neral Floyd, distant about sixty miles, at the advance(^ 
post of Sattimungul, near the bottom of the Gujelhutty 
pass , and the other with Colonel Stuart at Palacatcherry,' 
about thirty miles m the rear , constitutmg between the 
advanced and ultimate positions of the army a distance 
of mnety miles 

On the 13th of September, in the mommg, a reconnoi- 
treing party, sent from the camp of Colonel Floyd, toward 
the mouth of the pass, was encountered by a body of the 
enemy , and after a little time the whole army of the Sul- 
tan commenced an attack upon the Enghsh detachment. 

The commander was able to choose a position which in- 
duced Tippoo to confine his operations to a distant can- 
nonade , which he continued, however, durmg the whole 
of the day, and with considerable execution The descent 
of Tippoo, by the very pass through which the English 
meant to ascend, has been represented aS a perfect sur- 
prise, accordmg to the usual want of intelhgence m the 
Enghsh camp Colonel Wilks, howevei, affirms, that Floyd 
had early intelhgence of the movements of the Sultan ; 
that he forwarded the mtelhgence to General Medows 
mth a suggestion, considering the dispersed situation of the 
army, of the propriety of falhng back , that his intelh- 
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BOOB TL genoe ina not iTedtfced and tbat ho had onlen ib 
our nL remain^ 

- — - ■■ A cooncfl of war having det«nninod on r e trea t^ the 

1*50. troops hfui creased the river in basket bools, ond ttcto on 
the maroh next rnomlng bj o clodb, leanog the 

proTuiems ooSeoted in Sattimtmgtd, and three pieoea of 
cannon, behimL Tippoo found considerable dlfflcnltj in 
getting his army read/ for parsmt, and morohed at last 
with odI/ a port of It. Tiro o clock arrived beforo he 
coold bring hia infankf/ into action. He then meditated 
a dedave blow but met irith great obstmotlons from 
the strong hedges with whidi the ground was enclosed 
and, being at last alarmed, b/ the report that Oencral 
iledowa was at hand, a rep^ of which the English com- 
mandor dextorooalj availod tumiolf, ho drew olli on the 
approach of night. 

During the actioo, Oolonol Floyd received o despatch, 
in which he was told that Oenersl Medows on the 14th 
woold march for Veliadi. This was not on the direct road 
from Counhetorc to SatUnmngul, bor in which Floyd 
was retreating and from tbo place at which bo had arrivetl 
to TeUadt, was twe n ^ mflaa The only chance, berwerer 
for aaring the ormy was to forco the Junctiom He began 
his maroh at two odock in the momin^^ and withoct 
aoemg the enemy reached YoEuli at eight et nlgb^ when 
the troops had been wltlumt prorisions, and literally 
Cwtinfr for three days. The Ocniywl had alreadv poseeil 
ten in advance of \cILull. Do was Immediately 

apprixed of the state of tbo detachment, and oeit mom- 
log retraoed his stepv The army then marcliod back to 
Coimbotare, where the/ were joined by the diriaion of 
Colonel Stnart from Pabcatebmj 
^0 Sultan, diaappointod in hia expectation of onttlng 
off tho dlsx*cr»ed dirlalons of the En^lsh arm/ in detail, 
now turned hii operations agsinat the chain of their 
depots. This is described by Colonel Vi HIj as very Im 
perfect. • Oiroor, bo ways, “ could scarcely bo deemed a 
good dep4t ; Ecrood was better ipialllied to contain than 
protect stores and Sattlmongul waa ill adapted to either 
purpose." Erroad, from which, in contemiUllon of wLat 
happened, the greater part of the garrison had been with 
drawn, capitulated as soon as the enemy sppeorrd. After 
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emptying the storolionses of Eriond, the Sultan maiclied BOOK T; 
mahue directly south, and -was followed by the English chat ii 

army, ■which, left Coimbetoio on the 29th of September, 

and in sis marches armed at Eiioad On the day on 
■which the English left Eiroad, the Sultan pioposcd to 
encamp in a situation about sistcon miles distant, whciico 
he coidd maich, either upon a convoy that i\as advancing 
fiom Caroor, or upon Daraporam, ox upon Coimbctore, 
according to the (hiection ■nhicli the English might take 
The Eughsh army came up , and he increased his dis- 
tance by a nocturaal maich General Sledows waited to 
Xnotcct his convoy fiom Caiooi , and the Sultan maiched 
towaid Coimbetoie Ho knew that the field hospital, 
valuable stores, and the battering tram, were left with a 
very feeble gaxrison , but after iicifoi ruing a march m that 
direction, his mteUigence, which nevoi failed lum, an- 
nounced the important fact, that Colonel Hartlo}' had just 
ascended horn the Malabai coast, and leinfoiced Coimbe- 
tore One point of his plan yet remamed , he marched i axnd- 
ly toward the south , found Daraporam miserably prmnded 
foi defence , earned Ins approaches to the ditch , and on 
the 8th of Octobei enteied theiilaco by capitulation 
The English Genei'al, alarmed by the danger which had 
threatened the loss of Coimbetoie, letuined in haste to 
that grand dep6t , which ho resolved to render as stioug 
as circumstances would admit 

"While he was employed in stiengthenmg Coimbetoie, 
an object of gieat importance engaged the attention of 
Tippoo Colonel Kelly, the officer who commanded the 
corps of defence befoie the passes which led more imme- 
diately to the Carnatic from Mysore, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Maxwell, toward tho end of Septembei 
On the 24th of October, m obedience to orders lecoived 
from Genei’al Medows, this coips invaded Baramahl Of 
this the Sultan was not long ■without mteUigence Leav- 
mg about one-fourth of his army to watch the motions of 
General Medows, he marched ■with the remainder m gieat 
haste toward Baramahl On the 9th of FTovember, sevei-ol 
bodies of his hght cavalry i cached ColonelMaxweU’sgroimd 
On the ilth, the Colonel’s cavalry, one legiment, allowed 
themselves, inveigled in puramt, m a defile, to be attacked 
by a great supenonty of force, and weie driven back ■with 
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BOOK VL cffmfdernhlg loss. The Solton appeared Trith Ua whole 
CHAT ui. army on the 12th and If ho had not been baffled bj the 
anperior aWl of BIaxweII,who cho»e hla gnmnd, and made 
hla diapoeiUona, in aaoh a manner aa allow^ not the 
Sultan an opportmdtjr of attaoHag him, except with the 
greetoai dl^ranta^ thia morement of Uppoo would 
hare been celebrated as a specimen of gener^hip, not 
eaaj to be matched.' 

After hla opentiooe for strengthening Coimbetore, 
Oeneral Ifedowa pat the army In motion, to look for tho 
enemy in the dlnsctlon of Erroad which he approached 
on the 2nd of November A strong corps, sent oot nnder 
Oolonol Floyd, to foroe an eitenslro reconnoisaonc^ at 
last aeoertoined that the Sultan's whole army had eroned 
the nrer eereral days before and gone to the northward. 
Tho English anny croeaed, not without difficulty j and 
began to foUow on the 10th. On the I4th they encamped 
at the ecmlhem extreml^ of tho puss of Tapocr Next 
dar they deared the puss { and on reaching the ground 
lotsuded for their eoeompment on the northern lace of 
the hills, dleooTwre d the flsgt and tents of an army on the 
plain, at about tut mBea distancsv below Nearty three 
wvelis hod elapeod since they hod direct intelligence firom 
Colonel HaxwnQ ib^ had performed an o^ous and 
Ubortous march they hailed with delight the eight of 
their oonmules, and the prospect of a sp^y cODjancilon ; 
and throe rignal guns irere hred to announce their sp> 
prooeh. It was the Sultan, who had so completely elud^ 
their obaerratlon, and whom they now hod In their riew 
Daring three days ho had ondearoarod, with all hla art, 
to obtain an opportunity of ettaddng Colonel Maxwell { 
and had withdrawn the preceding orenioft with a sup- 
position that Oeneral lledows would require another day 
to clear the pern. Ho Immediately remored to a greoUr 
dhlanco up the I^dlcode rahey and Oeneral Jlcdoaa 
procoedod fifteen miles next morning in the direction of 
Carenpatam j whero tbo Important Junction with Maxwell 
was effected oc tbo followliig day 
After the disruption of their chain of noabs and the 
defeat of their original plan for inTadingllysore It wii 

A tW^ mnUai h rim ta lrtTvrfrMr*l«fi 
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not easy for tlie Sultan to clivmo what scheme of hostili- 
ties the English would aftci wards pursue Concluding, 
however, that whither he should go, they v ould follow, 
he lesolvcd upon canjnng the uni into their own coiintrj, 
and in such a manner, if possible, as would afibixi him the 
means of recovering the places ho had lost Both armies 
intended to double back by the pass of Tapoor Both 
armies ainved at the head of the pass at the same time 
Yet the Sultan, only sending back his baggage, and reai 
guard, contni ed to pass thi ough before the English wuth- 
out loss , and never halted till ho was opposite the weak 
but important dejifit of Trichonopoly 'ITie English Ge- 
neral leached the banks of thoCa^ely, opposite Caiooi, 
on the 27th of November, and was talking of a plan for 
calhng TipiJOo from the Carnatic, by ascending the Ca- 
^ eripatam pass, taking post at the head of the Qujelhutty, 
opemng that of Tamberchcriy, and preserving his commu- 
nication with Coimbetore, Palacatcheny, and the othei 
coast, on the execution of which plan he ex25ected to 
entei by the 8th of Decembei , when ho was summoned 
to the defence of Tnchinopoly, by intelligence of w'hat 
the Sultan had performed 

The Eughsh General arrived at Tnchinopoly on the 14th 
of December, where the swelling of the rivei had contn- 
buted to jirevent the Sultan from effecting anything by 
surprise, and confined his mischief to the plunder of the 
island of Sermgham On the approach of the English 
army, he proceeded wnth his usual devastations, lattei ly 
exchanged for contributions, northward, through the heart 
of Coromandel, and appioached Tiagar It was com- 
manded by an officer. Captain Fhnt, who had already 
distinguished himself m the wars of the Carnatic and 
Mysore , and the effoi ts of Tippoo, who had no time for 
tedious operations, wei e defeated He was more success- 
ful, howevei, at Timomalee and Peimacoil, from which 
he proceeded to the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, w'here 
he had some communication with the French governor 
and engaged a French gentleman to go upon a mission for 
6000 French troops to the Kmg of France The King of 
France, it is said, out of compunction, which he strongly 
expressed, for having aided the Amencans in lesistmg the 
crown of England, declined comphance, and amused him- 
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BOOK VLadf •witi tHe lialiby finery of Hpiw ■ preoent* to lum- 
cnAT m. ealf and tba Queen." 

Tho JilngUah acmy foDowed that of the Saltan aa far os 
TnnomaJee. Lord Conmallia had amred at Ujulras on 
the lith of December and directed Genonil ITedcnrs to 
rotam to the Preefdent^ Frtrm 'Tnnomalee^ therefore 
the anny tamed off to Amec, wham the gone and heavy 
atorea were doponted imder Ooicoel ^Ina^ave, the aeoond 
in command and the remainder of the army reached the 
encampment at Velloat^ eighteen mi lea fitmi lladne, on 
the 27th of Janaary 

On the ^rjdabar aide, Colonel Ilartley Tras lelt, after tho 
Madraa troopa irero withdmini, with one Earopeon regl 
moot and two battahona of Sepoyi. HapTaly the Oenend 
left by eppoo gave him the opportonity of a pitched 
battle on tho 10th of December and, being rootod, 
eecaped with tho public treaanro up the Trunborcbony paw. 

General Aberaremby tho Goromor of Bombay hod net 
been able to take the field iOl late In the seaeon. He 
amved at TelUaherTy with a rcapeotahlo force a few dajs 
preceding the battle of HarUoy and on tho Mth, appeared 
boforo Qumaoore, which, oft^ a rny abort raistauce, 
made an anoondttianal aurrender Aa tho popalatlon wae 
thorooghly diaafltfctod to the gorormnoit of ilyaore and 
none of t^ forte ware atrem^ tho teak of the Bagliah army 
TToa Cttle moro that of oremmnlog tho coontiy and 
in tho spaoo of a few woola^ ovory pUoo which belongcil to 
Tlppoo in lEdlabarwas aabdaod, and tho whole province 
pht^ in posacesloQ of tho Engliah.* 

Daring thla campaign tho (JorcrDor.OcacTal had been 
engagod In a tronsactioo of conwderaMe Imjxniance with 
the Nabob of Arcot When Sir Archlb^ Campbell 
arrived at Afadms, after tho ConuUo rerenues, which bad 
been pUcod under BriUah monogemont by Lord ^facart- 
my htul been reatored to tho Nabob one of tho principal 
a c^ l ceg bo waa colled upon to perform, wai% thot of effect 
log a now earangemeot with tho aald master of those 
revrnnes. By the mcmomblo arrangement of the Loanl 
of Control, the croJltom of tho habob were to rcceinj 
annually twrlre iocs of pagodaa. The expense at which 
the Prtfldent in OotmcU catlmated tho peaco cslahll b 

' r«r tba nrti tf Ul« ta(B|>tifa CU. WCln la KoJoaUae aatturitr i t > 
afeiJgv, bl* famaUln aeadT* to U mebeO. 
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ment was twenty-one Jtics It was, tlieiefore, ins proposal, BOOK TI. 
that the Nabob, the Enghsh Piesidency, andtheltaja of chap iir. 

Tanjoie, should each contribute to this expense, in exact 

piopoition to the gross amount of their seveial and 
lespective revenues Accoiding to this principle, the 
contmgent of the Nabob towards the peace estabhshment 
would have amounted to ten (and a half lacs of jiagodas 
But upon a veiy pathetic remonstiance, settmg forth his 
inabihtyto sustain so vast a burden, the President was 
induced to admit an abatement of a lac and a half , and 
upon this agreement, of nme lacs to the state, and twelve 
to the Cl editors, an instrument, which they called a treaty, 
was signed on the 24th of February, 1787 

Such was the distribution of the revenues apiiomted for 
the peiiod of peace In the period of war, it was agreed 
that the parties should contiabute four-fifths of their 
respective revenues to the exigencies of the State, the 
Nabob, howevei, bemg allowed to deduct, in the fiist 
mstance, jaghires to a considerable amount, foi the mam- 
tenance of his family 

For punctuahty of payment, it was arranged, that the 
following securities should be taken. In case of failure or 
delay m the contiibution for the season of peace, ceitam 
distiicts weie named, the auuuldars and collectors of 
which weie to make their piyments, not to the Nabob, 
but to receivers aiipomted by the Company For securing 
payment of "the four-fifths of the revenues which were to 
be received by the Company in the season of war, the 
govemment of Madras might appoint one or more inspec- 
tois of accounts to examme the receipts of the distncts , 
and on faduie of payment, they might appomt leceivers 
to obtam the money fiom the aumildais, m the same 
manner for the whole country, as had been stipulated m 
the case of certain distncts, on failure of the payment of 
the subsidy durmgpeace 

Sir Archibald took to himself a high dcgiee of ciedit for 
this anangemenfr In his lettei "to the Court of JDirectors, 
in which he announced the completion of it, — a letter 
bearing date the very day on which the tiealy was signed, 
he hi’st announces the pecumaiy terms, and thus pio- 
ceeds “ The care I have taken in securmg to the Com- 
pany the punctual payment" of the sevei’ol sums agieed 
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BOOK npoD, win b« •affidently iHnstrnted by tha treaty Itself 
cmr tiL whioh I have the hoDoor to enclose. It is therefore only 
- Decenary to obeor7«v that thie, as well as all the othtt 
iiXL objects, reoomineDded to mo the Court of Direotors, 
hare l^n minutely attended to in tbla treaty The 
power of the porae and sword is now oompletaly ■e cuied 
to the Company, withoot I ta w e nlng tha oonaequonce of the 
Nabob aikd I f^ge myself that theao powers, so long aa 
1 hare the honour to preside in this goremmeDt, will be 
exerted with dlaorstloii, and to the utmost of my ablllUea, 
to seoare the interests, and promote the honour and pros- 
perity of the India Company If the axtioles of this 
treaty appear sattsfaetory to you } if they produce, as I 
trust they will, solid and lasting adrantign to the India 
Company by the very respeotable addition of fire laos of 
to their annual receipts, while the Nabob of tho 
Ckmabo Is happy and plosaed irith the arrangement, I 
■ball thtnh my labooiB well beatowed, and fed that I 
am fuQy rew^ed for all tho fatigue and anxiety of 
mind I hare mdergooe prei^aratoiy to, and daring the 
whole of this negotiation, whirii 1 can wrih truth uy 
has greatly exooeded any description that I can posribly 
conrey" 

Ha^y was Sir Aruhlbold more pleased with himself 
than he was with the Nabob. * 1 ehoold not,^ be aoju, 
dischargo my doty to the Ilcinoorable Company wore 1 
not to recommend tho prceent slate of tho babobs 
floaneos to your most serious consideration. The rolun- 
tary grant of so large a proportion of his rerenoes to the 
po^o and prirate creditors of his Ulghness, dooi, in my 
ojdnlon, in^te honour and loarte his real character 
it ought to be oonshlered, that this grant was made 
at a time when he thought hb proportion for the dofenco 
of tho Cmialio would not eic^ the sum of four hes of 
pagodas ooftaaliy Ifis contrfbuUoa for this defence fs 
DOT extended to niuo lacs] and I can easily perceirr that 
although be has cheerfully agreed to pay for that porpoee 
fire laa of pegodas more than he expected, yet it b frooi 
a cooriction that such a contribution Is indispensable for 
the general seourily ; and that UiH rencrahle Prince sroohl 
ralber subject biniseir and family to the feeEngs of di^ 
culty and dotress, than be tfacn^t baolward for a slogle 
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momout, in contributing most liberally to any an-augc- BOOK VI 
inent which might tend oficctuall^ to the defence and ciur in. 

piospeuty of the Carnatic I ha^o nariowl^ watched the 

iSabobs conduct and sentiments since my airnal in this 
couutr}', and I am ready to dcclaic, that I do not think it 
possible that any Prince oi person on earth, can bo moio 
sincerely attached to the jirosiient} of the Hououmblo 
Company than his Highness, or that any ono has a highei 
claim to then {a.\ oui and liberality ” * 

Of this arrangement in general, the Directors c\pro«;scd 
great approbation Injustice, howe\ci, ihej lemaikcd, 
had been done to the Raja of Tanjorc, and unduo faioui 
shown to tho Nabob, in ono particular for as the Raja 
paid an annual ti ibute to tho Nabob, and this had not 
been deducted from the estimate of tho Raja’s le venues, 
and added to that of tho ^e^cnues of the Nabob, a bmdeu 
of 50,000 pagodas annually, more than his due, had thus 
been laid upon tho ono, a burden of 50,000 pagodas which 
he ought to bcai, had been thus rcmoicd fi'om the othei 
TVith regal d to tho abatement winch, on tho score of 
inability, had been allowed to tho Nabob, in the propoi- 
tional payments, the Director expressed a wish, that tho 
indulgence had mther been shown by diminishing the 
payments exacted for tho creditors, than by reducing the 
annual subsidy They directei^, accordingly, that the pay- 
ment of ten lacs and a half on that account should still be 
reqmied, together with the above-mentioned 50,000 pago- 
das w^hich had been wTongfuUy charged to tho Raja of 
Tanjore The regular contingent of the Nabob w^as theie- 
fore established at the sum of eleven lacs , but, in con- 
'sideration of his iioverty, something less would be accepted 
for a few years 

Before the proposal for a new aiTangement, in confoi- 
mity to these conditions of the Directors, was communi- 
cated to the Nabob, his payments had, as usual, fallen in 
arreai , and in an answer to the importumties of Governor 
HoUond, he thus expressed himself “ The ti eaty that was 
entered into, m the government of Sir Archibald Campbell, 

I was induced to acceed to, in tho fullest hopes that I 
shoidd obtam possession of Tanjore I have exerted mj- 

' See a volume of papers on this subject, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be prjited on the ICth of Marcli, 179^ 
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BCX)K VL ijelf bejmtd my abili^ and erercdsed erery fcmcl of 
omiT zTL hardship and o ppr a aai op over th» in ooDwtlng 

' - money to pay the Company thoogh, in domg thra, I 
JIW. Birffer all thaw pongs wliich a Hither feola •nhen he is 
ohhgod to o pp re as and anjnre his ocm-^on. Scoh is the 
imporenshod state of the c onn tr y that it is by no means 
equal to the harden and I most smoeroly and mth groat 
tmth do declare, that I am neceasitatod to dnnr the my 
blood of my ryots to par prosent heavy instalment to 
the Company" Ho not only romonsteited vrith the utmost 
Tohemonce against the additional payments wbioh the 
Directors commanded to be impooed upon him but bo 
CQtneslly prayed (at relict^ even from those which, by the 
treaty with Bir Archfhold Qunpbell, he had angsged him* 
self to sustain. Nonra* it till a ponod subaequent to 
the arrivul of General hledovn, that his consent to the 
new burdens was obtamod. 

T\lulo the Nabob was preBcd on this important sub- 
ject, ho hod recooise to an expedient which sucoooded so 
well whan employed with IlnJiings. Ho lodged en 
accusation egftinitt iho Oor aiDor of llLlnis and sent a 
letter x^rutoly to the QoTumor-QeDaTal, ihroogb a snbal- 
tom m the Company's annj Tbs grounds of the accuse 
tlon the GoTcroor-Genoral dirootod to be oxamined by a 
Committee In regaxd to tho prirato lottor and its Leo^ 
he adoptod a ]ir>fi of comiact difTenng iridaly from that 
which, on a occasion, had been pursued by ^ir 

Hastings. *‘If I had not,” said he in his answer to tho 
Nabob, believed that tho condact of Lieutenant Cochnme 
proceeded only from Inadrortoncy I should bfivo been 
highly displessod with 1dm for prca oming to undotako 
the deUrory of a letter to mo of such serious import from 
your IDghness, without the knowledge or sonction of tho 
Hodms govomment; vhicdi I am surOpUjion e liUlo re- 
flection, yottr Highness must agree with me, in thinking 
tho only regular and proper of iNTTnnwmti-rtHfm 

betreen us."* 

IMicn tho war broke out, tho demands of the 
(or money bec a me more urgent} the hackwnrdncrs of Ihs 
Nabob in his payments coallnued the lama. " \fler a 

Sc«tTiIiEMcfr*Tvr>.etniTi,rt>.lT IXseJSS. 

« iikLr 91 
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most attentive cousidemtion of tho subjeet,” say tbo BOOK VI 
Pi-esuleut and Council of Madras, in their political letter, emu* nr 
dated the 16th of September, 1790, “vc lesolved to sub- ' 
mit to the supremo government tho correspondence which 
had taken place between our President and tho Nabob , 
and tn point out to his Lordship ni Council tho impolicy 
of depending for our principal icsources, at a time vhen 
the grcatest exertions acre neccssar}, and pecuniary sup- 
plies v ere of the utmost importance, upon tho operations 
and management of the Nabob’s government, of which tho 
system was perhaps as defective and insufficient os any 
upon earth And we did not hesitate to dcclaio it as our 
unquilified opimoii, that this goicrnment ought, durmg 
the war, to take the Nabob’s country midcr their oivii 
management, as affording tho only means by vhich the 
resources to bo dem ed from it could bo realized, and the 
fidelity and attachment of tho polygars and tributaries 
seemed, which is of the utmost importance to the suc- 
cessful operations of tho wai In tho event of his Lord- 
ship’s agreemg with us m opinion, and instructmg us to 
act in conformity, wo submitted to him the necessity of 
oui adopting the measure in so comprehensive a mannei, 
as to pioclude auy kind of mteiference on the part of the 
Nabob, while the country might be under our manage- 
ment, and stating that, if this were not done, the expected 
advantages could not be denved ” 

Instead of nme lacs, which it had been found impossible 
to make the Nabob pay during peace, four-fifths of his 
whole revenues were payable to the Company dm mg war 
But, whereas Sir Archibald Campbell had boasted to tho 
Duectois, that the arrangements which ho had made, 

“ secured the punctual payment of the sums agieed upon 
the President and Council of Madras affirmed that they 
were totally madequate to the secunng of payment , and 
pomting out, what was a strange defect in practical pohey, 

“ It might,” they say, “ have been expected, that the se- 
curities for the performance of the war stipulations, which 
are of sueh importance, would have been made stronger 
than those which are piovided in the event of failures on 
the part of his Highness in time of peace But they are, 
m fact, less efficient, and "the process prescribed for 
VOL T B 
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BOOK TL ikihiref in time of wtr it so tedkmt and compliett 
diur ui. that U otn tcame be taid to deterre tbe nmoe of a 
— ~ — - eeauity or proritjon whatorer” "At to the tppol 
ITSO. men^" they aeid, "of Inspectors of socoonta, prorided 
in the trc*^ of Sir Archibald Campbell, wo think tl 
ore 00 little calcolatcd to hare any good eSoot, that 
ore ZKit dlipooed to pnt the Company to eopense on 1 
accoont being conTmced that, in this country do pen 
aicopting the one which gevema, con obtain a tme at 
of Cntcherry oooomita.” ‘ 

The OoTemop-Gencral lost no tone in eiprwKing ^ 
ftiH oonTicboa of the nectsai^ of oMinning the gore 
meet of the ootmtrj bat recommended that the 
qmesceooe of the Nabob ahoald, if possible, be obtain 
ihe most rehsment oppoeitioo winch it was in the poi 
of the Nabob to xnoke, the Nabob on this oocntioi} d 
pUyetL • Wo oonnot oay " replied the Ifadnu Caxai 
the emit has oorprisod at —for when it la cc 
tldered, how many people^ attached to the Dtrrhar i 
interested In the Nabob's retaining tbe managemcpt 
his coonby in his ha3>d% it vOl not be a matter of vend 
that every effort ohooJd bo mode to pnrrent his agi 
ceding wi^ in a former instance he had mn^ diffi^ 
in rocoreting— We ero conrinced be will nercr mak< 
rolontary assignment of hiS coentry " 

On the Slot of Jane, the Sapremo Goremment, dedi 
Ing their "perfeot persnasioo of the impoMlbUltT 
obtofaing in ftitnre the atipoiated proportion of tbe h 
bob'* rervtmee^ Ihrongh the mediom of his own manage 
which abo predaded all hopes of being able, by tho 
means; to reeorer the immeme omotmt of bis boloiu 
oathorlxed and directed the Gorcroor and Cotmal 
Ifadms, to take effectnal meosnm to pat the Oompm 
into immediate posseosion of the management of h 
IUghnrsa * rrronaea and country in order that the tei 
amount of the collections might bo applied with fideCi 
and economy in the proportions that hod been olmu 
settled, to ddn^ the exigeirciea of the war and to soppoi 

> L«{L W Onr lit Hir Btd Tib Jne, nee Sm nUoMWr^ 

vrr«Tr«,re-ai *M 101, ^ 

> L«0«r frwm tbt fi ujJuci tt Ustm to Cba Oer •Col ta ^ 

RiLs.lO< 
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his Highness’s own family and dignity" Tanjoro was BOOK VI 
included in the same arrangement * ciiAr ni 

The letter of the Govoinor-General and Council was 

continued in the following words '^TVe smceicly lament, H90 
that your endeavours to prc\ ail upon the Habob, b}' argu- 
ment and persuasion, to sacrifice his ideas and pri\ato 
feelings, respecting lus own personal dignit}' and import- 
ance, to the real and substantial good of lus subjects — 
and for that purpose to make a voluntary surrcndei- to 
the Company of the management of his couutiy, during 
the contmuanco of the present war, have pioiecl so fruit- 
less and ineffectual IVo trust, howevci, that before long, 
his Highness will be fuUy sensible of the interested and 
crimmal motives of the advisei-s, by whom he has been 
influenced to resist your solicitations, and that ho will 
soon see, that, whilst his people will be treated with justice 
and humanity, a libeml fund will be secured for the mainte- 
nance of his own family and dignity, and that the lemamder 
of the revenues will be secured from the hands of estor- 
tioneis and usurers, and honourably applied to the defence 
and protection of his subjects and dominions ” ^ 

In reporting upon these transactions to the Court of 
Directors, the Govemoi -General drew a picture of the 
government and circumstances of the Nabob, which is 
too matenal to this part of the history, not to be inserted 


1 Letter from the Gov -Gen !n Connell, to the Gov in Cooncil of Fort St 
George Volume of Papers, p 114 

’ “ For the real and substantial good of his subjects maXc a volunfarj sur- 
render” of his sovereignty 1 The Governor-General and his Council could 
not be simple enough to expect it IVhcre would he liavo found a pnnee, in 
much more civilized countries, capable of that sacrifice’ — “Wo trust, that 
before long, his Highness will bo fully scniiblo of the interested and criminal 
motives of his advisers ” WTiat prince Is without such interested and criminal 
advisers? And what can bo expected from the advisers of any prince — ad- 
visers who, ns long as they have tlie wielding of his power, how destructive 
soever to the community, gain by its magnitude, would lose by its diminu- 
tion? — “ While his people will ^ treated w Ith justice and humanity, a liberal 
fund wiU be secured for his own family and dignity ” If every prince upon 
the securing of a liberal fund for his family and dignify, would consent to lose 
all that portion of his power which obstructs the exercise of humanity and 
justice to his people, what a different world should we speedily behold I That 
the doctrine, however, of Lord Cornwallis, so earnestly preached to this Indian 
prince, and recommended to his acceptance by more effectual means, when 
preaching would not suffice, was a doctrine whiUt ought to be recommended 
to princes, few will dispute But history provides for a Jnst judgment upon 
Mohammed All and his advisers, who certalnl} deserve no necn/far measure of 
disapprobation for preferring the existence to the annihilation of his power, 
notirithstandlng the claims of humanity and justice, which I fully admit, with 
respect to his people 

* Letter, nt supra, Ibid p 117 
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YI in its OTgiMl ahape. *I wm impeDsd," lays ie, "to the 
TOUT m. detmnination of aonniln^ tho rerenom of tbA CkniaHc^ 
- by the e tron gait ocsMidenitlona of humanity joatice, and 
pcblic n e oea al ^ The flagnmt faflnre, on the port of the 
Kabob, m the perfomumoe of the stipulations of the 
tr e a ty -with the Oampany onght long ngo 'to hare aaal 
ened the gorennieDt of Fort -St Oeor^ to a tenee of 
their pubho do^ and irauld, m str ktoea a, at any time 
liave merited the serlona intorferenoe of this gorejinneiit. 
But, at a dangeroos jooobiTe when the r cB oorc ee of Ben- 
gal are totally Inadequate alone to snp p or t the expenta of 
the war into whioh we hare boon forced, by one of the 
most inrvtarate enomiea of hia Highness a £im0y and of 
the Bntiah name, I oonld not for a moment hesitate in 
discharging what olonrly appeared to me to bo the doty 
of my station— by tnlring the only measmta that cocld 
be effcfotaal for seconng the p r oporti o n al assistance, to 
whiah wo are eoUUed, from the ferods of the Chnsalic.— 
I must likewue ohaerro^ that» br execoUng this Toaohticn, 
I hsTO erery roaaon to belJere, that whilst we p rorida for 
the general safety wo, at the lame time, greaUy prtBSoU 
tbo ^terosts of humanity For by the ooc eai T en t accoonU 
that I hare received fwm many qaariera, I am perfectly 
cottrinced, that, from the Nabob s bcang una^nahiteil 
with the detafls of bwsinaas, and, either from an indif 
fereoce to the Ui s tr ese es of his subjeots, or from a total 
inaqiadty to sniwrlntend and control the eondnet of bU 
rantm and managera, the most insatlablo extortiona, and 
oniel op p r ej alons, are nowhere in India more op en ly and 
generally committed, with ImponJly upon the mass of 
the misorablo inhabltanta, than by 1^ IllghDesss officers 
in the internal management of his countr y And It wH^ 
therefore, not only be felt as a relieC by tho body of the 
people, to bo put under tho authority of tho Company'* 
seTTanta j bat we shall probohlr be aide, by mild ai^ Ja*t 
treatment, to conrIIIate, oq tha critical occasion, tbe at* 
tachment of tho aoutheni Polygari, who from behr' 
*hainiscd by the unreasooahlo exactions of tho hahob* 
-Tenters, hare almost always been ripo for dBlarbance and 
iotoIL I trust, likowlae^ that, In a/ldlUm to the 
^rantiges that mar be expected from tbs rotasars « 
taking tbo management of tho Oanatio into your osu 
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hands, it may tend to break off a connexion between the BOOK VI. 
Durbar and many of your servants — fiom i\lncli nothing aiAr in. 

but the most baneful eflccts can result, both to your own 

and his Highness’s interests — ^Tho lelation betucon his 
Highness and the Company’s government, the delusive 
schemes, into which ho has at diflorcnt times boon drawn 
by the acts of intriguing and interested men, to seek foi 
support in England, against regulations and orders, no less 
calculated for /ns real good, than foi the ndv antage of the 
Company , and the ease which Europeans of all desenp- 
tions have found, by the vicinity of his icsidcnce to 
JiTadraSjin carrying on an intci course vnth him, m defiance 
of all your prohibitions, have thrown out temptations 
that have proved irresistible to sev oral of your servants 
and other persons, not only recentlj-, but during a long 
period of years, to engage in unjustifiable and usunous 
transactions with the Durbai And I believe I may ven- 
ture to assure you, that it is to those causes,’'6o highly 
injurious to the Company’s interest, and so disgraceful to 
the national charactei,' that the present state of disorder 

1 English rir/ufi— Ills Lordship Is not restrained b> tlie common cn , tliat an 
Englishman should never speak of English cirlue except vrlth praise, from 
pointing out where English vant of virtue has been productive of undesirable 
effects “lam sensible,” sa)slie, “tliat man) individuals, conccliing that 
thev arc actuated b\ the beat of motives, ivill differ from mo In the sentiments 
which I have taken the libcrp to offer upon this subject, and I cannot be con- 
fident that they ■will meet witli a favourable reception from tlic nation at 
large — The Kabob’s age, his long connexion with us, his rights to the posses- 
sion of the country, and exaggerated accounts of his former services, maj 
fnmish topics for popular declamation, and mnvpossibh engage the nation, 
upon mistaken ideas of humanltj , to support a sj’stem of cmcltv and oppres- 
sion But whilst I feel conscious that I am endeavouring to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind and the good of my conntr\, I shall givo verj little weight 
to such considerations and should conceive, timt I had not performed the 
duty of the high and responsible ofilceinuhlch jou did me the honour to 
place me, if I did not declare — ^That the present mixed goveniment cannot 
prosper, oven in the best hands in uhicli jour part of it can be placed and 
that, unless some such plan ns that which I Imvc proposed, should' he adopted, 
the Inhabitants of the Carnatic must continue to be wretched , the Kabob must 
remain an Indigent bankrupt, and his country an useless and expensive 
burden to the Company and to the nation ” Ibid p 68 — JI 
Although itls no doubt true that the cause of the Nabob of Arcot was not 
unfrequently advocated,from motives of self interest, yet it is unjust to ascribe 
his defence in every case, to want of virtue in his defenders JIauy persons 
of integrity were at all times ready to take part with him, in consideration of 
what they conscientiously believed to be his hereditary rights, and his attach- 
ment to the English They were not well anprired of his real situation, and 
reghrded the control which the Madras Government sought to maintain, as 
usurpation andinsnlt They believed, also, in his having considerable power, 
whldi he might exercise to the disadvantage of the British, and they therei- 
fore questioned the policy of exciting his displeasure These considerations 
operated even with supenor minds m his behalf, and procured him unpaid 
friends and partisans both in India and InJEngland — W 
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BOOK VX ttid ruin, in bia Highness^ aflnirs, m pnndpoCj- to bo 
our tn. tttnbatodi — It trill rcqum mnch matnro ccauddortUon to 
— - denso mwiw tbat trill be effectnal to prerent a repetltkm 
1T90, of these ©Tib and, iiMleed, I must fntl}- tnm, that I 
conld not rentnre to pro p o ee anT* plan, on the tuaxa of 
tkbich I oonld bare a flnDrelnDce,nnIess tho Nabob conld 
be mdnced, bj a large annual romine, to cmronder the 
znanagement of his countrj for a long tenn of jcan to 
tho Company ” 

For the driaflt of management, the tame regaktiocs 
rrere adopted trUch had been deriaed by Lord Hacurtnej; 
and the hlgheat teatlmonj traa now borne to the wbdom 
of the plan which be eetabbahed, and which the Board of 
Control had o v ertur n cd. Geoeml Uedowa, as early as tho 
Slat of Handi, was not Testnioed Imm declanng; In his 
letter of that date to the Cbort of Direotora, “His High* 
neaa, tho Nabob, is to Inokward in his peymenta, ^ 
oppressive to his Polygan, whom at this t^o it is to 
necessary to have on our aide, that I cancdre it will be 
abtolutely neccseary upon his hrvt matem] delar of pay* 
meat, to tahe the sansgement of his constry into rocr 
Own hands a meosuro. In cpite of tho oppoeition mado 
to it, so advantageous to you, the country and otoq Lin 
Highness hJmselil when ao wisely projected, and ably 
ciccuted, by Lord Ifaemtney 

This Iraporlanl arraDgemcnt wan foDowed by tho com- 
plete approbation of the Dirtoton> who exproscd them 
selvea, even upon the first assignmeat, prorared hr Lord 
ilacaiiney in Urn following terms If tho aln«oIate 
necessity of rocurrii^ to the measure in question were 
not, !□ oar opinion, to be completely jnsUned opon its 
own merits, wo mlgbt recall to our recoUeetton tho dr 
cotastances of a former period. At the commepccmcat 
of tho prccediog war the Nabob agreed to ap]>ropriite 
the wlu^ of his nremu* for its tnjport, and the Om- 
pony appointed aupertnlendenta, or recelrcrs, to collect 
and reed re all the rpnU, Ac., from the Nabobs amnildim. 
Hot, whether it arose from the bad system of minagcmeot 

I LfOer L>H CmvtllUnUttCowrt r Dtnrt«rt.d4WJ letk A rv*t 
ir«. iitify*; a* 

ru L V 

ef xtrmMtStnt rrt,fT'krr4 t# W fftat J ty It'** 
tecwmn t« taa ma tf srro i77i,r • 
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in general, oi from this double system in particulai , or BOOK VI 
Tvbethcr tbero was apiedominant luflueuco in the Nabob’s cuat in 

Dmbai, inimical to the interests of tbo Company — all of 

ubicb \iere icpeatedlj suggested — tbo measuio did no 
afford any relief to the Company’s finances in the piosc- 
cution of tbo wai Nor, till tbo country was absolutely 
made over by a deed of assignment, in December, 1781, 
did tbo Company recen o a tbousaiul pagodas into tbeir 
tieasure ’’ 

Not in exact conformity wntb the character which bad 
been given of him by Sir Archibald Campbell, tbo Nabob 
now practised all the arts which, in tbo case of Loid 
Macaituey, had been employed to defeat tbo puiposcs of 
the assignment. This time, how eici, they' wcie jiractiscd 
with inferior success, because they* were not, as when em- 
ployed against Lord Macartney, suppoited by the supeiioi 
powers E\en in this case, the Nabob had tbo boldness 
to circulate instructions to his annuls, or revenue agents 
m the country, calculated to pi event co-operation with the 
English government The lemarks of the Directors upon 
these proceedings of his are necessary to be known 
“ Haimg signified oui approbation of the detennination of 
the Bengal government, authonzing you to assume the 
management of the Nabob’s le venues dunng the con- 
tinuance of the wai, and which seems to have been earned 
mto effect with as much delicacy towards the Nabob, as a 
ciicumstance so totally against his inclination would admit 
of, we are sony to lemaik on the nature and tendency of 
the Nabob’s orders to his aumildara Surely, his Highness 
must have forgotten, for a moment, the nature of his con- 
nexion wuth the Company, and that he is entirely indebted 
to their support for the preservation of his country If the 
Nabob’s professions and actions had not been veiy much 
at vanance, with what reason could Lieutenant Boisdaunj 
commanding at NeUore, complam, that the Nabob’s mana- 
geis seemed rathei the enemies of the detachment than 
then friends We hkewise have the mortification to find 
that his Highness’s phousdar and aumildar, at Nellore, 
absolutely refused to submit to the Company’s authonty , 
a lesistance, which, say the Boaid of Eevenue, might be 
expected from the nature of the Nabob’s circular orders 
I CJourt’s Politlcol Letter to Fort St George, dated Cth May, 1791 
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BOOK TI. TVe find »l*o thnt Ihe ooIlectOT at TricMnopoly Tna en- 
(SAT m. onrmtannginaiiy djfflfmlfawtjmffxifl hltjhin g-tTipi Camponyg 
■ oatiioti^ m th« different districts, f r om tiio oppooiUon of 

nNX (iji snned forw md that so Tory ii>dii»tnata haro the 
NoboVi som been in t lirw r m g obstacles in the wsv, that 
not on acoonnt wta to bo focnd m any of the villago Cot- 
oheries, nor oz^ rablio semint vho could give the smslkst 
infomt^on and that thcT- hare been portleolarly ootire 
in disposing of sQ the grain m the conntry Wo likewite 
obaerre, in the inteUigcnoe fr om that the Ci^ 

bod been recently ahenating serenxl riUagee, and that i^ 
repairs of tanks and TratejHxrareta had b^ negiected, 
that the Company’s cnileotoa might not be able to pro- 
dace much income. Sach friends and allies con bo lo^cd 
upon OS Irttio better than open and decdoied enemies. And 
sneh a oondaot on their port la on 01 r e ltim for the jire- 
tectlon that boa be«n constantly adbrded them by the 
British naiioc. ' 

'The oppositioQ viueh the Pn gl^b ene uoutci ed on the 
port of the people themsalres, iraa narizreBy ereoted by the 
oouise vhi^ the Pn^Tlah panned They professed, that 
they were to retain (he goTemmrtrt of the country only 
daring the nr After one or tvo yean, tho boslness and 
the power Tronld again be con il gped to the Nabob when 
those who domig that interrol hod acted agreaUy to his 
Inclinations would bo foroared | those who Iwwl conformed 
to the inclnutlotts of the coOcciioos, therefore 

cootinaed far below the amount to whleli s perm** 
pent arrangement might hare been expected to bring 
them. 

IlTpocrisy was the caoso which prodaced the difbcnUies 
resulting to the Znglbh from tb^ conneiJon with tho 
■Nabob. They desired to hold him np to the wrald, as on 
independent IVince their oDy wben It was ne ce ss a ry they 
ohoim act os Lb lord and master If they M 0 ccc«dc<l in 
permading no other i> e rs o u that he was an independent 
Prince, they snceeeded in persuading himselt And rery 
naturally on erery occasion, be opposed the most l U e o n 
005 refibtanco to every ncbctne of theirs, which had the 
appeartnoe of Inroding Lb authority If the defence of 
the country mted wiUi the Engrub j and If they found 
* Orai^ roOtbsl Lctwr to Twi 8L Gttrn OaM (tS X< 
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that to govern it through the agency of the Nabob dc- BOOK VI. 
prived them of its rcsouiccs, and aboio all inflicted tho chap in 

most grievous oppression upon tho inhabitants, results, — ;; 

the "whole of "VNlnch might ha%c been easily foicsocn, 

"Without "waitmg for tho bitter fruits of a long espeneucc , 
they ought from tho beginning, if the real substance, not 
the false colours of tho case, arc taken for tho ground of 
our decision, to have made tho Nabob m appearance, "what 
he had always been in reality, a pensioner of tho Company. 

"What may be said in defence of tho Company^is, that par- 
hament scanned their actions "with so much ignorance, as 
to make them often afraid to pursue their own"Vioi\s of 
utility, and rather take another course, -which would sa-i o 
them from the hostile operation of vulgar prejudices 


CHAPTER IV 

CormoaUts talcs the Command — Second Campaign begins 
— Siege of Bangalore — March to Senngapatam — 
Operations of the Bombay Army — Battle at Arilcra 
beticeen Cornnallis and Tippoo — Aimy in Distress for 
Bullocls and Provisions — Obliged to letiirn — Operor^ 
iions of the Mahratta Contingent] — Afcgociations with 
Tippoo — Debate in the Mouse of Commons on the War 
with Tippoo — Preparations for a third Campaign — 
Reduction of the Fortresses which commanded the Passes 
into the Carnatic, and threatened the Communications — 
Operations of the Fizam's Aimy, and of the Mahratta 
Contingent, in the interval between the fiist and second 
March upon Senngapatam , — Operations of the Bombay 
Army — Operations of Tippoo — March to Senngapa- 
tam — Intrenched Camp of the Enemy stormed before 
Senngapatam — Prepaiations for the Siege — JTegoci- 
ations — Peace — Subseguent Arrangements 

T\7HEN the breach "with Tippoo first appeared me"vitable, 

' ' the Governor-General formed the design of proceeding 
to the coast, and of taking upon himself the conduct of the 
war He resigned' that intention, upon learmng that 
General Medows "was appomted Governor of Port St 
George But he resumed it, when the success of the first 
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boor VI. campaign fall alKcrt of liia hopes and on the 17Ux of Ko> 
OOP IT vamber •wrote to the Ooxni of Directors, that, notwith 
" ■ sttDding tho good oandnet, both of the General and the 
troops, yet, by the irroptioo of Uppoo into Cofanbetore, by 
the loea of atorea and magazIneB, and by the check giren 
to Colonel Floyd, enoogh had been efTeoted to impress 
nnfiToorablj the country powers, and create a danger lest 
the Mahrattaa and the Nlsua ehonld moUno to a separate 
peace. Hut his perpHas^ thorafore, was, to plaoe himself 
at the head of the army not with tho oTe n re om ng ooooelt 
that be would act more aldlfally than General Jledows, 
but from the suppoaitioo, that, bolding tho highest eitoa 
tloo in the gorernment, be could act with the gr e a ter 
weight, and at any rato oonnnee the natire power s , by his 
appearance in the field, of the serious determination with 
s^loh tho East India Company had engaged in the war 

The routes to the centre of Hjipoo a dominions, that by 
one of the southern passes, and ty the Hne of Vekor 
Amboor and Basgalom, presented a oboice of difScuHIes 
as the route by the southern peases, garo a line of opero' 
tion, from Uadrti, the grand source of Ripply both rery 
long, and, owing to the weakness of soTcral of the posts;, 
rery dlfflcult to defend and that in the directioa of 
Yeiore, afforded little In tho way of snpjily for the wants 
of tho army sod demanded tho preliminary operation of 
tho siege of Bangalore, one of the strongost places in 
Mysore, distant ninety miles from Amboor the nearest 
depGt of the bc*deglng army The isme of the preceding 
campaign eontribulod probably to doteriQine Lord Com* 
wallis in the choice of the 

Tippoo tummonod from hla negoUatiooa in the ndgh 
bourhood of Pondlcberry by intelligence of the nuircb of 
Lord Cornwallis towards Teloitv on tho fith of rebmaiy 
oscended rapidly by the posses of Cbangama and Pollcode 
and was ready to meet tho English array In its attempt to 
penetrate by any of tho usual and easiest of the po-vea. 
Cootriring tho appearances of a march toward Amboor 
which completely imposed upon tho Sultan, Lord Corn- 
wallis turned suddenly to the north, and was at the bead 
of the pass of Mooglee before U was in the power of the 
enemy to offer any obstmctlon to his march. The English 
army began to more from the head of the pass oo the 21st 
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of February , and it ivas tbe 4th of March befoie the BOOK VI 
cavaliy of the enemy appeared in considerable force A chap iv 

mmd like that of the Sultan was not very capable of entei- 

faning more th-an one object at a time AU his mihtary 
operations were suspended while he was preparing at 
Pondicherry the means of assistance from the Fiench 
"When he was frustrated in his hopes of lesistmg the 
Enghsh m the pass, by their ascent at Mooglee, he was 
wholly engrossed by the thought of his Haiem, loft at 
Bangalore Dispositions might have been made, to impede 
his enemy m fiont, and harass them m the lear, in every 
possible route The Sultan, on the other hand, chose to 
go, in person, at the head of his army, to remove his 
women and valuables from Bangalore, a service which 
might have been perfoimed by any of his of&cers with 
500 men , and he allowed the English General to amve 
withm ten miles of bis object, befoie he had occasion to 
file a gun. An intended assault on the baggage on the 
moinmg of the 5th was fnistrated by a skilful movement 
of the General and m the evening the Enghsh took up 
then position before Bangalore, without any loss of stores 
and only five casualties, aftei a day’s exertion of the whole 
aimy of Tippoo 

Next day, as the cavaliy, commanded by Colonel Floyd 
and a brigade of mfantiy, were performing in the after- 
noon an observation to the south-west of the fort, they 
unexpectedly appi cached the hne of encampment, which 
the Sultan had marked out, and which his aimy, by a 
ciicuitous and undiscoveied maich, were just beginning 
to enter A body of about 1000 horse, all who were not 
foiagmg, ordered to check the approach of the English, 
were the only part of the enemy yet seen by Colonel 
Floyd, and he moved against them with his cavahy, 
leaving the mfantry in a swampy hollow, with orders there 
to wait his return The retreat of Tippoo’s horse dis- 
covered the leai of his infantry with baggage and guns, 
the temptation was great , the orders against an enter- 
prise were forgotten, the flying enemy left their guns, the 
ground became irregular and strong, several chaiges had 
been made successfully on the right and the left, when 
Colonel Floyd adiancing to dislodge the largest body of 
the enemy, receii ed a musket ball, and fell Though he 
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BOOK TL ■ffM not mortmlly woonded, * retrcftt commancod ordan 
aup tr oonld not be distinctfy comzmmioated greet oonfamaa 
- onnod but the InHurtry ■wbich hid been left under Ui^Jor 
Goirdie, euiniiced with their guns to in wmirteriwi irbadi 
oom mended the line of retnet, end ifter eHowing the 
cereirj to psai, opened e fire opon the enemj which soon 
deired the field. The danger was orer when Iiord Corn* 
wiQis an lv ed with • diridon of the annj to the enpport 
of the fogltire*. 

Iba Pettoh, i cooddenble town, s ummn ded b^ a wiD 
and a dltob, was itteolted m tbs " Two lidders^" 
sajB Colonel Wllhi, “ would probah);' bare eared manj 
Urea, bat there waa not one in comp and after a long 
delaj In makmg a prootlcable opening in the gate, whkh 
the troo p s bore with the grtnloai atezi^eas azid patience, 
the place waa at length carried.’* The Saltan, the vtrj 
tome daj noode a powerful efibrt for iU rtoor ei y A poit 
of his arzQf eodearoured to gain the attention of the 
^ Kogliah bj a feint to turn their right, while the nain body 

^ by aeonc^ed morement, esterod thaPettah. CoranUIs 

ondeniood. the siratagesi, and reinf o rced the Pettah. 
So long as the atruggle ms ooofined to firing, the superi- 
ority was on the mde of the Saltan ; bat when the British 
troops had reooane to the bayonet, they pressed the 
enemy from one place to onothcr and after a contest of 
some doratioo, drare them out of tho tom, with a kns of 
two tboaaaiid men.* The siege hod coctinacd UU the SOth 
of ^larch, the bedegets incessantly threatened by the 
whole of the enemy s foroe, tho place not only not inrested, 
but rellered at jdeosarD with fresh troops when tho 
pcfceiring that operations were approaching to 

■ filtwl W?[Dn Kvan beUwa t» lUak Ual had aot nsfa vemM* 
t)t* sUltt kara t««a aKrewTal. Mraro tkbLs tS* rbnk yrtit M Til 
cam KWUrC - n«4 h* r«t bm v«a»d»4. WvTttn. 1 m 

mtaW^ h>T« M Ur «« tbal b* orrtr mU hart rtortatnl kinirtf. 

(uir tSa tor u j imt ftroe jly (wtpl, aae tW fawtr tf tWir which 

VM >1 fonautiBcw VM mtaevo. M tT'TtiT*'''* Life. 109 >-W 

-metwnfettr tbatiiflUbcalhH ic/ ^ <ur« Ctfeori WUU. EL m) 
"lUMTiri il li Ul tol M M* mda M 4trf u konTtUto u that M Lit*' 
tnaSt’Oikad M oo t b a t u (W nnaiilfW th« trtUfeT 7 ) - vW vmt UHH at 
tbt U bai rHni frw tha Mhi. Dti Baltrt bcni^r had ndt hla 

milma. Intetntrd. Wkad «a4« UMtctf maa f *rfe•l^• A rvrer 
at BSlnfeTnrt*4 ilfetartfea bad rtamaadtd rrarraJ m*wrt t aiH hit tnliW 
rtarwettr animWl aturtrral. TLa rrcrtltf kb rmnl. aad [h« rriprrt •/ 
**** ^ rrrfva U tW r«U>c l**^ 
(■ tM Cksrrk u Maim. ThW h a ersmu trihatt la *°Uh I *** 

■fetrmmmhmcwaaaccwrtaf iMh fcrttn 
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BOOK TL moment when the iQTwdera hid met above It from the 
CHIP IT nght left. A fev ihots frxon the mmparU ippiized 
■ ■■ — them of the cntiatropho and the Sultan, who hid ihoTra 

1791 great tinudity daring the dege, and arailed himielf rerj 
feoblj of hla meena to annoy the besiegen, and waste 
their tune, remained in a sort of torpid istcnlehmcnt tni 
the dawn, when he retomed to hia camp. 

"Nothing but the blondeni of TIppoo appear* to hare 
prerented tbb enterprise frtnn foiling And to tho eril 
conieqacnce* of that failure, the limit is not enay to 
aadgn. Ihe fomge and grain found m the Pottah, says 
Colonel Wilka, had long been oonsumed the nei^bour* 
ing villages hod all be^ efTeotuaHy destroyed ; and the 
reso ur ce of digging for tho roots of grass withm the limits 
of the picqueta had been so oxhansted, that scarcely a 
fibre remained. The drought and canhije cattle wero 
daily dying by hundreds at tholr pioquets and those In- 
— ^ tended for food •oarcelyfomiahed the umrbolesome means 

of aatafying hanger Grain, and every other necesfary 
including ammoaitlon, were at tho lowest ebb 
SaohveTQ the ciroTimstaneea of the British armv Of 
raising the siege, says Colonel WCks, * the moat farcrar 
able result womd hare been, the loss of tho whole bat 
tering train and a retreat upon the depdtnof Coromandel, 
pressed by all tho energy with whlrii such an event could 
hare insjfired the Sultans army ” 

On the *8th. Lord Corawalli* was able to more from 
Bangalore, and proceeded in a northora direction, “ tho 
cettlo reduced to akeletohi^ and scarcely able to more 
their own weight. The intention of this movement was 
to effect a Junction with tho corps of cavalry destined for 
him by the Xlmm his ally The Engllah and the Sultan 
croswd each other on the march, when the Sultan de- 
clined a rencoontcr The farts of DeemhuBy and Littlo 
Bohpoor surrendered to Cornwallis without opposition os 
ho passed ; and he was Joined by the polygon, who paid 
dearly afterwards to tho Sultan for their fauIU Intelli- 
gence again deserted the English armr After a march of 
about sorenty miles, notwithatondlng, in their sUoation, 
the unspeakable Importance of time they came to a 
stand, not knowing what to do j and halted for fire daya. 
False infonnotioQ at last Induced the General, in desp^ 
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BCK>Z TL alreadj in the gre«ieni dlttren for grain, of vUch « 

CHAT rr quantity hid been de«troyedfraimnnt of obJlitj to CBXij 

“ H OQ. 

It had been phmnad that GfinerslAbereromby with the 
Boinboy Bimj ihonld ascend the Ghants from 
and pontrate to the ce n tre of the Saltan's dominions, In 
co-operation with the army from the east. '\nih 
infinite laboczr that army cons tni cted roads, and 
earned a battering train, with a large supply of prorislons 
and atorea, orer fif^ miles of stopendoos monntains; 
* every separate gnn bomg hoisted over a succession of 
asoents by ropea and tackle.* They had reoohed Poodi* 
cherrum by the fiiat of ilamh. Bnt aa Lord Cornwallis 
was not yet ready to advance, he transmitted Instmctloos 
to that General to halt and only after be mtmncd to 
Bangalore, with the cavalry of the eenl him ordert 

to advance to Penspatam a place dut^t about three 
marches from Seringapatom. 

TThen the army Irf by the Goremor-Oeneril, arrived 
at Arlkera, the rirerwss already so fob, as to ruoder Im 
praoUcahlo, or at any rate dangerous, his original plan of 
crossing at that pfa^ OomxDunlcatioa, however was 
necessary with the annyof Abercromby { and he resolved 
to tho ford of Comamhaddy eight mbee above Sonitga- 
p*t*ni- The Sultan, in the mean tune, not daring to 
leave his capital to strike a blow at the anny descending 
from the west, and ashamed to let it bo inrrsted without 
a strug^o, had moatered resohitloo for a bottlo. On tho 
same day on which tho EnglUh army amred at Arikem, 
tho enemy took up a strong position about six miles in 
thdr hront As the ground for the direct approach of the 
English army was anfavourahle, being a narrow broken 
space between the nrer and a ridge of hiQs, the com- 
mander resolved, by a march, which ho learned wwi jirae- 
ticoble, to cr o p, daring the night, the ndgs of hQls on 
the enemy s right, to torn hla left flank before day light, 
and gaining hU rear cut off the retreat of the main bedy 
of hU army to Serrogapotanx A dreadful storm discon- 
certed thbTrell planned enterpnso by rendering It im 
po«iIhIo for the corps to find their wav and jwoceed In 
the dark. Lord Cornwaflb, howcTtr halting till dawn 
rcsolTed to perfererev as bo ccull notrepeat his stratagem 
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after the cncmj was ap])nrcd , and expected some advan- BOOK VI 
tage, Toy forcing him to an action on other ground than citAr n 
that which ho had deliberately chosen 

“ Ti^ipoo Sultaun did not decline the meeting , and the 
praisoj” (says Colonel Wilk*?, nho appears to have httlo 
pleasure m praising the Sultan^ hut gioat in imputing to 
him aU the had qualities uliicli belong to the most despic- 
able, as noil as the most odious, of the human race), 

" cannot, in justice, lie domed to him on this occasion, of 
seeing his ground, and executing his mo\ emeiits, with a 
degree of promptitude and ludgmcnt, which nould haio 
been creditable to any officer” The loss of the English 
was chiefly sustamed during the time ncccssai^’ to form 
under the guns of the enemy For aftoi thej n ore in a 
condition to advance, the troops of Tqipoo did not long 
maintain their ground , and were pursued till they found 
refuge under the works of Senngapatam 

So ill were the arrangements of the English taken foi 
procuring intelligence, and so well those of Tippoo foi 
intercepting it, that no information uas possessed of 
Geneiul Abercromby, to open communication u ith whom, 
it was now resolved to march to Camambaddy In this 
match, lengthened by a circuit to twenty miles, three 
days were consumed , exhibiting to the enemy, in the 
battering train, and almost every iiubhe cart m the army, 
dragged by the troops, “conclusne evidence,” says Colonel 
IVilks, “ of the uttei failure of aU the equipments of the 
Enghsh army ” Not only uere food and carriage wan tmg, 
but fatigue, with the rains, which were now almost inces- 
sant, and defective unwholesome food, had filled the camp 
v\ ith disease, in which, in addition to othei horrors, the 
small-pox raged with uncommon violence 

Such, in the imnd of Lord CoinwaUis, was the state of 
the faculties on which foresight depend^ that, after he had 
brought the army to the extreme point, of its hne of 
operations, on the day after his arrival at Camambaddy, 
when the official reports of the morning were piesented 
to him, and not befoie, did he discover, that all this 
misery, aU this loss of lives, and all this enormous ex- 
pense, were to no purpose , that he could not attempt a 
single operation, that he must destroy the whole of the 
battermg tram, and heavy equipments, and lose no time 

VOL V. I 
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BOOK TL in endeanrarnig, byrrtrest,to »r», if it yctTrereponlblc, 
(SIP IT tlio tnny from dwtractioii. 

' — To Genaral Abcrortimby ckf whom as jut no intoIHgenco 
JTBL ttm obtained, ordem ^rore written to retnm to UeUbar 
On the same daj tbe appearanoo of ocDaideroble bodies of 
troope TrmrbfDg^ M tow&id General A bercrom bj from 
Seringapatam, eo greatly alarmed the Goremor^enenil, 
that ite sent time brigades acroes tiw lirer merely to 
attnot the enemy’s attention tbongh it wua not Impro* 
bable that the r i r er would AH, and, prechidmg reUim, 
pkoe them in a ettoatian from whit^ they could hardly 
expoct to escape. 

General Abennumby reoetvad, not wHhoot surpriae, the 
order! to return. Thoy wore foUowod by a aimflar de- 
atruoilon of the heeTj gnna and equipments, as that whldi 
took plaoo in the army of Cornwallis exoe^ that ft 
of the guns ware boned si the head of the pass. Almost 
aH the oattle lost their Ures, and the men their health, in 
** perf onn tDg baok a long and mt pf UvJded maTuh at a dread* 

fol aeosoiL And the ooet of eipedWcin, In men, in 
money and in labour was added to the loss occasioned by 
the ft^tleea march of the army from the east. 

On the SOth of May the army commenood its mcLu> 
choly rc Ui m. Before the drat six mQea were accom* 
pdiahed, a party of homo uneipcotedly rodo in open the 
baggage flank. Thoy were takm for caiemiea but prored 
to bo Mahmttui, from whom was rtccircd the Joyful 
IntelEgenco of the near approach of two armies led by 
two of the Poooah Chiefs, Iliipry Punt, and Purserim 
Bhow 

The tardy amral of the Mahrattai has been accused, as 
tho caoAO of tho dlaostcr auttalsed by the Bntish annr 
and of their disappointment in respect to tho capture of 
Scriogapatam. Jlow fir it was in tho power of the 0 'oend 
to hare prorlded himself better with buDocLa and prm b 
nona, we are without tho means of accurate knowledge. 
That DO dependence ought to bare been placed upon the 
punctualllT of tho 3UhmtUs, it would he extrao^loi^ 
indeed, if there was not, at that time, suffldent cxrerifocr 
in his camp to giro him full informatioii. Of the cam- 
paign of this portion of the confederate force o rery bHef 
account most sufice 
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Tlio detoclunent of the Bntisli troops, for A\liose sorvico BOOK VI 
tbo Mnhrattfls an ngi cement lind been made m the cmr.iv 

recent treaty, left Bombay on the 20lli of !^[a^ , 1790 , dis- — 

embarked in the Jaignr river , ascended the Ghauts b's tho 1791 
Ambah pass , and lomed the aimy of Pursemm Bhoiv, 
consisting of about 20,000 horse, and 10,000 foot, ncai tho 
to-\\Ti of Coompta, about fifty miles from the pass, on tho 
26th of Jimo They proceeded without resistance till they 
ama ed at Danvar, one of the great bairiers of Tippoo’s 
northern frontier, situated some miles south of the rn cr 
Malpurba, and from Goa eastward about soventv miles 
The Mahrattas took ground before tho place on the ISth 
of September , and it was not till the Sul of Apnl, after a 
wretched siege of twcut} -nine weeks, that it surrcndoicd 
upon capitulation Tlio ^lahrattas, when battering in 
breach, aim at no particular spot, but fire at random all 
over the wall “From their method of proceeding,” sa}s 
Lieutenant Moore, who was an indignant witness of so 
much loss of time, “wo ore couMneed they would not, 
wrth twenty guns agamst tho present garrison, approach 
and breach Darwar in seven years A gun is loaded, and 
the whole of tho people in the battery sit doivn, talk, and 
smoke foi half an hour, when it is fired, and if it knocks 
up a great dust, it is thought sufificient , it is reloaded, 
and the parties resume then smoking and conversation 
Duiing two hours in tho middle of the day, generally from 
one to three, a gun is seldom filed on either side, that 
tune being, as it would appear, by mutual consent set 
apart for meals In the night the file from guns is 
slackened, but musketry is increased on both sides, and 
shells are sparmgly thrown mto tho fort wuth tolerable 
precision ” 

The same mteUigeut ofldeer makes the following remarks 
“March the 1st — Our Ime is more sickly than it has 
hitherto been , many officers aie lU and among them oui 
Colonel, whose situation is pecuharly cruel, being tho 
only Company’s officer, commandmg in the field, set down 
before a fort of this imjiortance, without a smgle lequisite 
for reduemg it, and subject to the delays, and irksome 
fiavohty, of our taidy alhes — Too much confidence seems 
to have been placed m their promises of supphes and it 
should be a caution, how, agam, the success and credit of 
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BOOK Tl. the Britiili Amu is safTered to depend npon the pane 
CHAT I tusHty of a couatiy potrer— If any can be at aH tmated, 
■ “ it certainly la the ilahrattas but, eren irith them, it 

17BL poems a matter of little moment io irliat extent tbetr 
promises are made And althongh, at the time, they may 
bare no intention of breaking them, it is to bo nnderstood 
that iaihire is no discredit nor most ponctnality be ex 
pected any farther than thedr own riewi are fomiided by 
obseniDg it. 

“llarch tho 13th.— Wo wero this morning” continues 
Hr Hoore, much s nr pnsed to hear of the death of oar 
mneh respected Ccdonel for none but the medical gentle- 
men hod any Idea of Its being so nesm Aotnated by tho 
arxloor of a aokller hla enterprising spirit oould not brook 
the prociustinaiion to which he was obbged to submit 
and, losing with the ansnocessfol attempt of tho 'th of 
February all expectation of an hononrable conquest of the 
fort, he Lad from that time been on the decline Ko ortni 
^ could hare bean more acute to his detachment, for with 

them he was onirenalty belored nor oould tho Homhey 
. anny of which he wuaiih»boad,hsrescstalsodaaeTerer 

laaa.'’> Colonel Frederick, such was the name of this 
meritorious offloer was nooeeded by it^;or Sartorius, in 
the command of the detoobmeut and by Captain Little 
when that officer retained to Bombay after the soircnJer 
of Darwar 

Tho original gomson was estimated at 1(\000 men but 
from tho nambori which were sent away aflor tho Pettah 
was token, and the desertions and casualties during the 
siege, it was at last redaced to 3000. To haro placed Dor 
war In blockade, oothli^ less than an army would hare 
sufficed and tho eaptoro was necessary to secure the Mah- 
ratta communications. Ilsd it falleu earlier tbeHahretts 
army would bare been employed in ruTaging Tliipoos 
dominions, and coiling offi supplies from the country to 
the north. 

The llbow's army after lenriog Darwar pro ce ed cd by 
cosy marches to the Toombudr^ and had subdued tho 
little resistance opxKvwd to them at all the forts wUeb 
protected the poasessloos of Tippoo north of that rirer 

» Xurtthi et tbt tt Cffti’s Unki Urtscrml 

f.K R. 
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earl} in ^fay Lord Cornwallis had 'WTittcn to Poona that BOOK VI 
he expected to be joined by this chief at Scijngap.itnm cinvr i\ 

and as soon as the Bhow obtained intelligonco of the arn- 

val of the English at Seringapatam, he piocecdcd touaids 
them Avith all the expedition in his po\\ci And as ho 
approached, ho was joined by Hurrj Piiiit, who had ad- 
aanced by a more eastcrlj loiitc thioiigh Gootj, Raidioog, 
and Sera, recoveiing, in that direction, the conquests made 
upon the Jlahrattas bj Hydcr and his son , and on tho 
2bth of May, the intenicw between them and the Biitish 
commander took idace At this period the anny of tho 
Bhow was estimated at 20,000, that of Hun 3 Punt at 12,000, 
hoi-se and foot * 

But the Jlahrattas, now when thej' had al^l^cd, weio 
unable to keep the field, or at least persuaded Loid Corn- 
wallis that the}’’ were uuablc, unless the}’ leccived from 
the English pecumar} sujiport He agreed to nd\anco to 
them a loan of twelve lacs of rupees , aud, in order to ob- 
tain the mone}-, had recourse to one of those bold expe- 
dients which would have piovcd tho rum of any of his 
less protected predecessors From his camp, neat Ootra- 
droog, on the 21st of June, he wrote to the Goi crnoi and 
Coimcil of Madras, to take tho treasure out of the China 
ships, and coming it mto rupees, to send it to him -with 
the utmost possible despatch = 

Tippoo announced to his own people the battle on tho 
15th as a victor}', the efiect of w'hich had been to make 
the Enghsh destroy their battering tram, and force them 
to retreat, and on the 2Gth, ho ordeicd a salute to be fired 
from the fort In the meantime, certam communications 
had taken place between him and Lord Cornwallis on tho 
subject of peace So early as tho 18th of Febiaiary a let- 
ter from the Sultan, dated tho 13th, was received at Mug- 
lee, proposmg to send 01 receive an ambassador Loid 
Comwalhs rephed on the 23rcl, that ns the infraction of 
the treaty was on the part of the Sultan, it was necessary 
to know whether he was prepared to make reparation On 
the 3id of Maich an answei arrived, in which the Sultan 

> This Is the statement of llajor Dirom, ■who was Deputy Adjutant-General 
of his Jlajcstj’s forces in India, and Avlth tho army at the time Llentenaut 
Jloore thints that the army of tho Bhow is thus considerably under-rated 

Papers (No 4) ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, IGth 
Pebrnorj, 1702 
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DOOE YL ende*Tcnired to ihair that the conduct of the of Tr»- 
tBir rr Tanoore juetided the attack upon hia Imee t at the Mine 
■■ - time (hsclauning all idea of inanlt to the g oretn* 

1791- ment and oiprenmg a wiah for negotiation. To thi* he 
recared no roplj’ On the 2“th of Hatch the Saltan de- 
epatehed another letter offering direotlj to tend an am- 
bassador I<ord OocDirallis declined rooclTlng an amhat- 
aador on the grotmd of hia not as jet hsnog mth him 
aoj persona qnallflcd to treat on the port of his allies 
bat if the Saltan would send his pr opcBjtions in imilnf; 
lie would tnmamit than to those allies, and retom an 
answer On the 17th of Maj when Lord Comwalhs re- 
leased the wounded pTii>ODeTa after the action of Ariken, 
Uppoo renewed the pro p osal of negotiation. Lord Corn 
walUs, haring perso na now with him^ oo tho port of the 
Hflhrattas and the Klzam, answered, on the IDth, that If 
the Sultan would state bts propoeiUocui in writmt coni- 
mmioaers might be chooon to meet ; and that be wooH 
ecosent to a oesaatloQ of boatilitaea, if it wrwe the Saltan i 
desira On the S4th, when Lori Cornwallis was at 
' Conlambaddj had deatrojtd hk battering train, and etrot 

' three brigadM octobb tho riror Uppoo answered. Ho 

took no notice of the pre^poaiUem for a ceitsalion of hoati 
hues, and onlr urged anew tho proprietj of mutuallj a|^ 
pointing confidential persons to disenm Lord ComwalHa 
nor- deported from the point of written proportions, on 
which be bod hitherto Imisted, os an indispawible pro* 
liminury and proposed that the allies should sand depu 
tics to Bangalore On the STth, when this letter was iKit 
jet answered, and the onaj now joined bj tho Hthnitt»s 
was adrandug la riew of Seringa pa tarn, a present of fruit 
was sent to Lord ComwaBh, aeeompiniri br a letter 
fhmi tho Sultan a aecrcfarj to tho Paramn totcrpretcr. 'This 
•was regarded as a c ou tr i T an co to sow jealousy between 
tboEngliihandtheirallies and tho present was re tnroed.’ 

> TW wOoH vtlS *akJi nLUm awn*!] am W-M b ** 

vfLliy la W mtSu r TW arffral «t thtw ictMoa iBArsMd r«*I ndrr- 
iUadAf I wticlL, B M txla«4. bSeU l4 Hfi iaw.il to msD^i 

Bcrr CtroanM* to tli« uOmi Ihn var **b«UVdJDnK, mjiCUm*! 
WOU, fix Qw m>l«T t* ccw« 1 t» ih* hunw drilcbt «ttb *111(11 , m M 
• 9*olBSi*Bnaxs,tba va^«n>7 bihrtl tte tnttl «r bWK «Me*eW< 

UM l ■ttXTcrtrii.TTfrrlt toS w l KjjM i Mg t. TtM (M b. tM tfio > 
tm IrCb-UOutt Or^ h»l txrawwkrarp Into ■Hnrr* fmrr 

mr* trwaW ai tM n i •< '"TI 

bi Oct memW-i* au W«trt i^c«, (Lia IS* f^anp •=* 

^h4, » rtrmirj amn rtewA* ttn XWH tT tU fcxt. 
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On the 20 th Tjppoo xophed , and after some iirohs and BOOK VI 
rngue explanations, recommended that Lord Comwalhs ciur i\. 
should return to the frontier, aud then net ns lus last let- 
ter proposed 

"With the l^Iahratta arm}', provisions and draught cattle 
arnved , though these allies, knoMing well the situation 
of the English arm}*, -would part -with nothing at a mode- 
rate piice The loss, hoivoier, of the battering train, the 
letum of General Abcrcronibj*, and the slate of the season, 
foibidding the siege of Soringapatam , the combined army, 
havmg resolved upon falling back to Bangalore, proceeded 
on the Gth of June, m a northern direction to Xaugmun- 
gul, aud thence east-a-ard to the rix or l^Iadoor, which they 
crossed on the 19th of the same month "While encamped 
on the eastern bank of this na er, a detachment of the 
English army went fonvard to summon aud threaten Hoo- 
lydroog , a hill fort, six miles east from the pass of the 
river, too strong to have been taken, had the com ago of 
the garnson allowed them to defend it , but they dieaded 
resistance to European soldiers, and agreed to suirender, 
upon condition of security to themselves and their pri- 
vate property A provision was found in it of sheep, cat- 
tle, and gi-ain , a seasonable rehef to the army and the 
fort was destroyed, as neithei the English noi the Mah- 
rattas thought it worth retaining The fortresses of 
Ootradioog, and Savendroog, were hkowiso summoned 
dunng the march, but without effect , and in present 
circumstances, it was not expedient to attempt then 
reduction. 

The combined army arrived m the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore early in July , and were exhilarated by several 
articles of agreeable mtelhgence 

To supply the demand of the aimy for draught bullocks 
and nee, the following were the plans which, upon the 
discovery of that deficiency which occasioned the letreat, 
weie adopted. The trade of com m India is earned on m 
a mode pecuhar to that country The merchants m com 
are a pecuhar caste, denoted by the term Bnnjames 
They traverse the country, conveying the gram, often from 
the greatest distances, m large bodies, which resemble the 
march of an army They encamp with regularity, never 
lodging m houses, are strongly armed , and ready to fight 
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DOOE TL no cont«mptfbIe tattl® in their own defenoo, The pmctice 
cair tr comes donm from e remote antiquity and mar^ tHit 
~ unsettled and barbarous state of society Then merchants 

I~9I. are obliged to depend upon themselTes for the means of 
their defenoa The eiperienoed utility of their serrices 
has procaarod them considerable priTilegcs. Ihey are 
regarded as neutral in all tus they epjoy a ngbl of 
transit through all oountrlea and the armies, which spare 
nothing ebe, act under a spedes of obligation, aoldom 
violated, of reapecting the property of the Bnujamea. 
One of the officera of the Company Captain Alexander 
Bead, well aeqaomted with the language and customs of 
the natives, suggested to the Commander in-C3uef the 
expedient of availing himself of the extensive reaources 
of the Brlnjames. It was resolved, in conseqnencc, that 
encouragement shoold be held out to them, to resort with 
their cargoes to the English enmp. Captain Bead was 
employed to orculato intelUgepce and b^ore the arrival 
of the army ho bad ooDected more than ten thmaand 
bullock loads of grain. 

For the supply of bullocks, ueorly forty ihoasand of 
I which had lost In tho lost campaign, Lord Com* 
wallb, beside the coniraotoni, employed agonta to purchase 
them on the part of the government, and dirocled the 
same to bo <low at ifadros. Aa a relief to the oxfgcnaes 
of this department, he also made on agreement with the 
officer*, to cany and provide their own tenU fora monthly 
allowance, donog the remalmler of the war and a aimllsr 
arrangement with the ofScere commanding bottalions of 
sepoys, for tho tents of their corps, and tlie carrisge of 
ihetr ammunition and atorea. Upon the amral of the 
army at Bangalore, it was found that success hod attended 
those exerlmns, and that 100 elephants from Bengal had 
smred si Velo^ 

The army had the farther satisfaction of learning that 
Gonjcolah, which bad been for some time besieged by tho 
V Wm w Inxps, ioclnduig the British detachment, tor' 
rendered od the I'Hh of Jane, and had given a vslashio 
country to that sHy 

The InlelDgenco also from Earopo was eihllarslinp, to 
an army keen for the continuance of tho war On the 
of December Mr lUppesljr In the llcauo of 
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Commons, bad called in question the justice and jiolicy of BOOK VI 
tbe ^va^ , had ulTiimcd that the Rajn of Tin\ancoic A\as citAr n. 

the nggressoij by his lines on the Cochin tciTilon, and his 

purchase fiom the Dutch, that the Malimttos vcio the 
people from Trhom in India the gieatcst danger iniiicnded 
o\er the interests of England, and that the Mjsoio 
so\ereign ivas Aaluable as a balancing poi\ci , that the 
lesources and genius of Tippoo rcndeied a wai against 
him an undertaking of no common diflicultj' and hazard , 
and that the finances of the Company, feeble and ex- 
hausted as thej' -ttcrc acknowledged to be, could ill cnduie 
the burden of an espensne "war Mr Fiancis and ^Ir 
Fox repeated and enforced the same considerations 

On the 2Sth of Fcbiniarj, Mr IIippcsl}' renewed tho 
discussion, when the alliance concluded with tho Nizam 
and ^lahrattas, aftorded a new topic lie complained that, 
in those treaties, though made ostcnsiblj on account of 
the attack on Tra^ancorc, the Raja was not mentioned 
The cause, however, of the Raja was included in that of 
the English, and the interposition of such a people as tho 
I^Iahi-attas and the Nizam, in any shape, between tho 
English and their allies, was incapable on almost any 
occasion of conducing to good, fav fiom incapable on many 
occasions of conducing to evil 
Mr Fox assailed the alliance in a tone of i chement 
reprobation He denounced it a plundering confederacy 
for the purpose of extirpating a law ful Prmce He sai^ 
that when the iirogi ess of cmhzation had rendeied men 
ashamed of offensu o alliances in Europe, we bad signalized 
our virtue by renewing them m India Ho described the 
family compact of the House of Bourbon, as the last of 
those odious leagues which had disgraced tho policy of 
civihzed Europe As soon os a better ordei of thmgs in 
Fmnce arose, it dissolved, he said, that wretched engage- 
ment, and put an end, he hoped for ever, to those expedi- 
ents of wicked governments in a baibarous age 
In reply to these accusations, circumstances were 
presented to show , that the war in the first place was 
defensive , m the next place necessary to deter an insati- 
able enemy from perpetual encroachments , and lastly, 
pohtic, as affording every prospect of a favourable termi- 
nation And on the 22nd of Maich, Mr. Dundas moved 
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BOOK TL three reeohitaoiti, idiloh poand inthont a diTiaicsi, 
dHAT ir mg that ^^ppoo had hrokan the treaty by hia attack on 
■ the lines of ^DiiTancore, and that Ijord Comwalha deaetred 
1 9L approbation, ai iroll for hi* dotonninaticin to pnaecoto 
the war u lot the treaties he had formed with the Nlmm 
and llohrattas. HaTonr momfoated to the war in 

l^nglfin d, waa by no mfmrHi confined to empty praise. 
Company resolved to send oct fl00,000t in apecie an 
angmantatloa waa voted to the estahhahment of the 
Sing’s regimen ta in T^dlA another detachment of the 
royal aitOleiy was desthked for the aame porpoae the 
Company eierted thomselTts to aond out re mu ta and 
all these remforcements and supplies, the General was 
given to onderatand be might receive by the ahlpe of tbe 
seasoiL 

It waa neceaeaiy for the facility of enheiitence, and cer- 
tain preparatory operations, alhed armies ahonld 

separate daring the mootiTe eeason. The Bhow with the 
detachment of Q^rtam little, shaped his conrae toward 
\ Seix Tbe greater part of the Kick's hone went to join 

the rest of the Nlmms army Hurry Punt, with the 
Hogiiah, renlamed ai Bangalore;. Tippoo, it was sapposed, 
wooki not dare to make an adrance against anv of these 
deto/^od armies, for foor of being interce p ted in his 
retreat 

The Poheade pass afibrded the easiest commtmication 
with tbe Comotiot and one of the most commodious 
issnes for the sadden inonrsloDS of the enemy It was 
commanded by several forts, of which Ooasoor and Ilaya- 
cottah were the ohlet With fbor beary iron gans, which 
had ikot been carried to Sensgapatam, and four iron 
twelve-poondeia, which had been kept for field serrice 
when the hearfer gans were destroyed, the army on the 
lath of Jaly began to move towards Otmoor Tippoo 
had lately made exerttons to immrrre the defenees of thH 
hnjortaot place fortonatcly they wen not so far ad- 
vanced as to render it tenable in the oplnioa of Its 
defenders and, npoo the approach of the Enghjth, they 
made a preapltai retreat, From Oossoor loft with a 
elrocg ganisen, a brigade of the army oiKler 5f*Jof 
Qowdie pro ce eded a'^inst Bayacoltah which consisted 
of two forta, one at the boUcen, the other at the top, of a 
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stupendous rock. The}* cariiod the fmt by russauli^ and, 
imrsunig the fugitives, got possession of two wnlls, wliicli 
formed a rampai t between the higher and lowei foit The 
place, if well defeuded, was too strong by natiiie to be 
reduced ; and Major Gowdio had mstiuctions to return, if 
it was not surrendered upon the first attack As the lodg- 
ment^ liowot er, which he had efleclcd on tho hill, co\ cred 
the troops from the fire of the upper fort, and ho bohea ed 
the enemy intimidated, ho begged pcnnission to pei-sca ere 
The daiing conduct of tho assailants, with aid from the 
mam army, soon produced the desired eflect upon the 
mind of the IvcUcdar , and, on condition of secuntj to 
private property, and leave to reside with his familj in 
the Ganiatic, he surrendered this “ lofty and spacious fort, 
so strong and complete in all respects, that it ought to 
have pclded only to famme and a tedious blockade ’ ‘ 
The rest of the forts by which tho pass was defended, 
either obej ed the summons, or made a feeble resistance 
The convoy which had reached Ambooi, on its w’ay fiom 
Madras, received directions to piocecd by tho newly- 
opened route, and the army icmained m the neighbour- 
hood of Oossoor to cover its maich One himdicd 
elephants, all loaded with treasuie, marching two a-breast, 
with the British standard displayed , GOOD bullocks with 
nee , 100 carts, with arrack , and several hundreds of 
coohes, vnth other supphes, cnteied the camp on the 10th 
of August — a convoy to which nothing similar had ever 
jomed a Bntish army on Indian ground 

"While the army remained at Oossoor, a vakeel, commis- 
sioned to treat with all the allies conjomtly, was sent by 
Tippoo Lord ComwaUis consented, it seems, to receive 
him, “at the war m instances of BEmry Punt ,” httle ex- 
pecting that Tippoo would yet submit to the terms he 
was disposed to require, but desiious of avoiding every 
appearance which might be thought to mdicate a disinch- 
nation to peace Upon a point of form, the ambassador 
bemg directed to treat only wnth prmcipals, and Lord 
Comwalhs declming to treat with an agent, and upon 
the surmise that the object of Tippoo was intiague, and 
the consumption of time, the messenger was sent back 
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BOOK TL to tua master vitliont being permitted to enter the 
oBXf rr oemp.* 

Between Bangalore end Goommoonda Ur »ome hlH- 
forte, wHoh mterrapted the eommnnlcttion with the 
Nuom ■ ormj end revered it difficult to receire ruppUes 
from the country to the north. The brigade of llejor 
Qowdie wu «gam In roqulsitaocu The only fortreu which 
made any conaldertble reaUtance was Knmlydroog, before 
which the llayjr omred on the Sand of September with 
a force oonatsting of one regiment of Bnropeani, six bat 
talions of aepoja, aix battenng guns, and foor mortaxa. 
The fort woa altuated on the smmmit of a mountain, about 
one thonaond eeren hundred feet In height, of which 
three-fourths of the drcomferenoe was absolutely Inacces- 
sible, and tho only part which could be ascended, was 
guarded by two excellent walls, and by an outwork which 
oorored tha gateway and yleld^ a flank flux A road was 
cut, and the guns dragged, with infinite difficulty to tho 
top of an adjacent hilt bat there, after a beUory was 
erected, the guns were found to be too distant orea to 
take ofi* tho d^enoos of the fort. Noalteraatire mmained, 
but either to work up tho face of the prindpal hlH, or lose 
the adrontage of the Impression stniok on the minds of 
tha enemy s garrison^ who behered that no strength, 
either of nature or of art, was sofilaient to protect thorn 
against an English attack. The exertions demanded were 
excessiro. ^ ithout the strength and sagacity of the 
eicpiiaots, the steepness of tho ascent wo^ lun rrn 
dered H Impossible to cany up tho guns Fortunately 
the shot of the fort, from a height so nearly |>erx>ca- 
dicuUr seldom took eOect but t^ men wero seTertly 
galled by the gmjtll, a spcdcs of wall pieces, which threw 
with predatej, to a great distance, a boll oJf cooildcrablo 
aixe. 

Batteries were erected after a labour of fourteen days j 


■ 0« vcO «> rut W Ua vmtv* ca tb« ST)b ef 

XUor PtroH h carefiil ta loratba O* vhXli x^rraSn) tbt iraj *bra Oa 
ait itar a vm rrlrvtot.->n ia w att a t aaaac n>a luar riW* at iBaat ra- 
nofb bla bet. tul *beta sanra at lan art ci;«Ua a/ dntrtvf U eraTi K 
ttrir fcn a >-<JT a t«>at. at aacf atailr for tSrtrrrarrreL H I 

tba BHaUatkM rmtinM. asj lw*ti rra^vOra at Mcc M BilfU tu Kr-i 
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and m a short time two breaches were cfTcctcdj one on the BOOK VI 
re-euteiing angle of the ont-work, the othci in the curtain ciiw n 

of the outer wall , while the inner wall, at the distance of 

eighty yards, could not be reached by the shot Tiic 
Govertior still refused to surrender, and the Bntish com- 
mander made an oflcr, which it IS pleasing to i coord, to 
send out the women, and other pci sons not bearing aims 
that they might not sufler in the storm Tlio breaches 
being reported practicable to the Commander-in-Cliief, ho 
detached the flank companies of the 3Gth and 71st logi- 
ments to lead the assault , and Gencial Jlcdows, who, 
though superseded in the chief command, had seconded 
every operation of the war with an ardoui and fidelity 
which did him the highest honoui, oflered to conduct the 
perilous enterprise It was delei rained to storm the 
breaches, to attempt the inner wall by escalade, and, if 
this should fail, to make a lodgment behind a caaaliei 
between the walls, and thence proceed by regular attack 
A tienoh which had been dug wutliin a hundred yards of 
the wall, was formed into an advanced parallel, and the 
flank companies were lodged in it before day-break At 
midmght, the orders weie given, when the men moved 
out from the right and left of the jiaralle], and rushed to 
the assault ‘ 

The fort was instantly illuminated wuth blue lights , a 
heavy file was opened , and laige stones were i oiled down 
the hill The fire was ill-directed , but the stones laishing 
dowm the precipice w ere extremely formidable, and had 
considerable effect Both the breaches were qmckly 
mounted, and the storming party penetiated with such 
rapidity, that time was not allowed for ban leading com- 
pletely the gate of the inner wall, and, after some difficulty, 
it was fortunately opened The mentonous exertions of 
Captain Bobertson, who led the grenadier companies to 
the breach in the curtain, prevented the carnage which so 
often attends the capture of places by assault , and of 
the whole gariison, about foity only w'ere killed and 
wounded The stormmg party had two men lulled and 

' WHicn the honr this approaching, some person said, in the hearing of the 
troops, tlint a mine ttos reported to be near the breach General iledo'ns, 
jmtlclpatlng the effect upon their minds, cried aloud, “ If there be a mine, it 
is a mine of gold ” 
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BOOK VL tirenty-eight •wtrtmded, the letter chJeflj tho rtone* 

csir tr deeooDdiDg the hOL 

- ■ thb time the ehipa of the eeosoQ had brocgbt oat 

1781 tte expected rrinfcrccmont*, money tnd mflltaiy atom, 
•with 300 troops from St Helena, -who, oomlng a ihorter 
Toytgo, end eeasooed to e virm emred in perfect 

heehh. Tho p o w are of the eerrrel Preeidenciee had been 
etreined to the utmost to mnbe prorisian f<ir the var. 
The preporatiattswereiipoo ft great Male endnoirin ahigh 
state of perfection. From Ntmdydroog the army niored 
toward the fcma, for tho protection of the c on T o ; a pro- 
oeeding from Undrae irhile a deteohment, commanded 
by Coh llezTell, was sent to clear the HayaTwahal mlley, 
in which, and tho adjoining dlatriota, a party of the enemy 
were effecting depredations. 

The principal protection of this predatory parly wat 
Penagra, a strong mod fort at tho aot^ end of the roHey 
By forced marohee, the detachment amred before ft cm 
the Slat of Octobw A flag of trace, pont to gnnnaoo, 
wm innted to adrince, by algns from the waB, and then 
repeatedly flred npon. Tho wall was ecsled and the 
enemr hang oat the flog for qnartcr in the middle of the 
tssanlt. It was too 1^ the troopa had dewed with 
them and oat of 300 men who compoeod tho garrison, 
ICO were elain. Of tho captors, aoren alone w er e alightly 
wounded. 

The detachment returned, and encamped within a few 
miles of Khtnaghery This was another of thoec atn 
pendoas rocks, or rather ioaulateil mertmtains, which form 
the Btroagholda of India, and one whkh yielded to few of 
them hi natoral strength. Although it was not supposed 
that the reduction of tho upper fort was an undertaking 
to which the detodimeol was equal, it was of importance 
in order as much as possible to cot off whatercr afforded 
cow to the predatory incursions ef tho enemy to destroy 
tho Pettah, and tho works at the bottom of the hin. They 
were attacked under corer of the night ; and tho troeps 
escahuling the walls, got possession of them witboot 
much resistance Tho ardour of the as.san4nts made 
them conceive the hope of entering tho upper fort with 
tho fugilires. They rushed up with aoch rapidity that 
notwiUutandlog the fcogth and steepness of the a cent. 
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tlio enemy ]mcl "barely time to sliut the gate , a standard BOOK VI 
of the regulars AN as taken on the verj stops of the gate- cuAr i\ 

way, and bad the ladders been up at tins critical moment, 

it IS probable that tbe walls would bare been cscaladed 
Tbc enemy bad time to begin tbeir operation of rolling 
down enoimous stones, wbicb, descending in ^nst qua- 
tities, cnisbed, at once, tbo ladders and tbe men Duiing 
two hours tbo strongest exertions ii ere made to get tbo 
ladders up tbo small pait of tbo load winch was most 
erposed to tbc stones But a clear moonlight discoieicd 
every motion , and, when most of tbe ladders •weie broken 
and tbe troops bad severely suffcicd, Colonel Jlaxwell 
was compelled to put an end to tbo attempt After 
this, baaung reduced several petty forts, bo rejoined tbc 
army 

Between Bangalore and Sonngapatam, lies a tract of 
biUs, tbiclJy covered with avood, extending from tbc 
Ticimty of Bangalore to tbc rner Sladoor This diflScult 
countr}’-, which of itself formed a strong barrier to tbo 
capital of Jlysore, was studded with forts, of which some, 
particularly Savendroog, was of extraordinary strength 
It offered such advantages to tbo enemy, foi inteirupting 
tbe communication vntb Bangalore, vben tbe anny should 
advance to Senngapatam, that tbe Brmiames, who en- 
gaged for large quantities of grain at Baugaloie, would 
not imdertake to supply it beyond Savendroog, if that 
fortress remained in tbe enemy’s bands Lord Coinwalbs 
was now provided with bis batteiing tiain , and resolved, 
while delayed by the ilabrattos, and waiting foi tbe last 
of the convoys, to make an effoit to gam possession of 
this important but formidable post 

It IS a vast mountain of lock, computed to rise above 
half a mile m perpendicular height, from a base of eight 
or ten miles in circumference, surrounded by a close foiest 
or jungle, several miles in depth, having its natural im- 
penetrability heightened by thickets of planted bamboos 
A narrow path, cut through tbe jungle, in a winding di- 
lection, and defended by batneis, served as the only 
approach to tbe fort Tbo natural strength of tbe moun- 
tam bad been increased by enormous walls and barriers, 
which defended eiery accessible point And to these 
advantages was added tbe division of tbe mountam, by a 
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BOOK VL great chMm, into two pcrta at the top, on each of which 
oup rr wu erected 4 citadal the one afiordmg a eecnre retmt, 
— — thongh the other t r er e taken and that TTwiriB dcmbling 
nL the labour of rodocUon- 

Llentenant-Colonel Stuart, empk^ed doneg the lint 
oampoigD in redadng Dmdegul and I^lacab^ienr wca 
destined to command at the siege of SaTcndroog. On the 
20th of Docember ho encamped within three miles of 
that ride of the rock from which it was proposed to canj 
on the atta<^ while the Commander utOhief made that 
dhqpoflition of the reet of the armj which seemed best 
adapted to cover the bes ie ge i e, and secure the convoT^ 
lie first labour was Immenae, that of cutting a vaj 
through the powerful jang)i\ and transporting heavj guns 
over the rocka and hiUa which intervened. 

The closeneas of the sarronnding hlBe and wooda had 
rendered this fortress aa renmrkablo for its noxious at 
moephere as its strength. Its name signified literally the 
rook of death. Ajid the Sultan coogntnlated hb annjr 
'' open the siege at which cne bnlf, he said, of the Englbh 

armj would bo destrojod hj sieknett, the other bj the 
two^ The ooniklence of the garrisoc in the strength of 
the place had this good eflbct, that It made them regard 
the approach of the besiegers u of htUe Importaneo 
and thoj aero allowed to erect tbeir boUcries without anj 
farther oppoaiUon than the flro of the fort. 

■Wltbui throe dava after the opening of the batteries 
the breach was prscticoble. The Jonglo was now of ad 
vantage for g row i ng d<MO up to the very wall, the troops 
were able to scrtunble up unsccB, by the eroviec s and 
rugged parts of the rock, and made a lodgement within 
twenty yards of the breach. The £lst of December war 
the day chosen for the assault and Lord ComwaUir and 
General iledows arrived to witness the terrilda scene 
The grenadiera of the d^d, and Sank companies of the 
7Cth regiment, led hj Captain Gage were to gain the 
eastern summit; Captain ^lonsoo, with the light com- 
pany of the fitod, was to scour the works on the wratem j 
the flank companies of the Tlet, under Cajitalns liiuhay 
and Robertsofi, were loen-igo whatever works or portiei 
mioht bo found In the chasm between ; the Oiod and 
"ind rtglmenU to frilow the flank companies ; and forties, 
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under Colonel Baird and Major Pctnc, -n-cro to pi oceod BOOK VI 
round tiro mountain, for the purpose of attracting tlio citAr n 
attention of tlic enemy, and pre\cnting escape 

At an liour before noon, on a <^ignal of tw o guns from 
the batteries, tbe flank companies ad\anced to the bicacli 
and mounted, ■a'lnlo the band of tlio C2nd icgimcut plajed 
Britons strife home Thocncm\,who had descended for 
the defence of the breach, when they beheld the Eurojieans 
advancing, were seued mth a j^anic , and Captain Gage 
had httle difficulty in cairying the eastern top The dan- 
ger was, lest the fljing enemy should gam the Mcstein 
summit, which, from the steepness of the approach, and 
the strength of the works, might icqiino a repetition of 
the siege To provide for this contingency. Captain Mon- 
son hrd directions, if ho thought ad\anciiig imprudent, to 
-eflcct a lodgement in some iiaH of the hill, from which 
the operations might be carried on. Fortunately the ene- 
my impeded one another in the steep and narrow* path 
uji which they crowded to the citadel, while some shot, 
which opportunely fell among them fiom the battoiies, 
increased their confusion Captain Monson, with the light 
company of the 52nd regiment, and a seijeant and twelve 
g;ienadiers of the 71st, pressed after the fugitives, and so 
critical was the moment, that the serjeaut of the 7lst 
regiment shot, at a distance, the man who was closing the 
first of the gates All the othei bariiers the English 
entered along wuth the enemy, about 100 of w’hom were 
killed on the western hill, and seieral fell down the 
precipices endeavounng to escape The pnsonei-s taken 
were few The ganison, they said, had consisted of 
1600 men, but a great part of them had deserted dunng 
"the siege Of the Enghsh, only one pnvate solchor was 
shghtly wounded. 

On "the 23rd of December, Colonel Stuart was again de- 
tached against Ootradroog This was anothei foi-tress of 
the same description, about twelve miles from Savendroog 
It had been summoned when the army retreated the pie- 
cedmg year from Seringapatam. But the KeUedar re- 
phed, “ I have eaten Tippoo’s salt for twenty years, and 
will not give up my post tiU j^ou first take Senngapatem ” 

He was still so determmed m his lesistance, that he would 
admit of no commumcation, and fired on the flag Next 

VOL V. u 
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BOOK VL morning, tlio lower fort wis earned by wben 

OUT IT the Goremor reqaectted e parley While thie woe teldog 

place, the osaRuiti Imagined they aew the gamson mor 

Ing, and trcachcitmaly pointing their guns npon Trhlch 
th^ rushed to thea«anlt. Some of the gateway* they 
broke, other* they eaonladed. Thoogh many parts of the 
road were ao narrow and steep, that a few reaolate men 
might hare defended tbemselTCs against any attack, to 
great was the alarru of the enemy that they fled wher 
erer they mw a single Enropcan above the w^Ia. At the 
last gate only they fired a few abets, hy which two aoh 
diera were wounded, llaster* of the summit, the a*salh 
ante fell tipcm the garriaon, of whom many to avoid the 
bayonets, prooigttated themtelve* from the rock. The 
KeDedor with aom© other*, was taken priaoner Ho re- 
ported that hia garriaon, on the arrival of the detodimont, 
had mutinied and that 400 bad doserted during the 
night. 

^ After the snoocn of tbtee haxardoos enterprivA scot 

of the infenor places had eoorage to realsi and the IbC 
of communication for the ultimate operatioos of tha war 
was now rendered tocuro. The last great convoy from 
Madras, of which the fidl of the rains, and the state of 
the roods, had rendered the p rogre a* very alow arrived, 
on iho 2Dd of January at Bangalore. The Brinjarriea had 
DOfiOO hullocAa, conducting grain to Iho army even from 
the enemy s country itaeH in quantities which no cxer 
tlous of the puhlio aemce could have matched. From 
the state of pobllo credil, and the money sent out from 
Eugland, Lord Cornwallis bad, what in no former war the 
JndmD ruler* had orer enjoyed an orerfl ow i ng irrasurf 
At the aatne time it waa asccTtaincd that the treasury of 
the coemy was in a fiir difTerent aitualion j for several cf 
his prindpal Brinjames brought their grain to the Britldi 
camp, complaining that Tippoo was unable to ray them, 
and could ^ve them nothing but inefiectual onkrs uiion 
the collectors of his iwvcnuee 

Bach were the proceedings of the army under 
Cornwallis, during the season In which the main ojerw 
tlcm* of the w*r were iajnpendcd. A short account H 
required of wbal, doting the aame time was perfTmeJ* 
by the other dlvislotis of the confederate force 
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B\ the army of the Xizam, only t\\o objects had been BOOK TI 
eftected during the war, the icduction of Gunjicottah, chat iv 

and that of Ivopaul oSTot one e\ cn of these places could 

ha^ e been taken Authout the British detachment , and the 
reduction of the lattci might be regarded as moic a con- 
sequence of the fall of Bangalore than of the operations of 
the siege Tins arm} had been employed, since the month 
of August, m the attack of Goorumconda , but, dcjicnding 
on the Xizam’s artilleiy, Aveie not able to bicach the lower 
fort, till the guns Avhich had been employed at Xundj di oog, 
and a supply of ammunition, were sent fiom Bangaloic 
"With British guns, the British ai lillei 3 -men completed 
a bleach in two days, and prepared for the assault As 
the small party of ai tillery-mcn w ere the onlj Europeans 
present, thej gallantlj’’ oficred, after breaching the iilacc, 
to quit their guns, and lead the assault Tiio reduction 
of the lower fort had not long been eftected, when a largo 
reinforcement aim ed from Hj'-derabad, undei the Nizam’s 
second son The upper fort being regarded ns too sti ong 
for assault, a bodj of tioops was left to establish a block- 
ade , Avhile the mam anuy, by concert with Loid Corn- 
wallis, moved into the neighbourhood of Colai, to cover 
the convoj, which was pioceeding from Madras wnth the 
last of the ammunition and stores foi the siege of Sennga- 
patam This movement escaped not the attention of 
Tippoo , Hydei Saib, his eldest son, appeared suddenly 
before Goorumconda, with a flying party, and took the 
lowei fort, with the whole of the detachment left for the 
blockade This immediately recalled the main ai my, and 
exposed the convoy, which had ascended the Ghauts, and 
arrived at Vencataghery, to a danger which would have 
been great, had the detachment with Hyder Saib been 
sufficiently strong But he satisfied himself with throw- 
ing succour into Goorumconda , and, caiiymg with him 
the families of some pnncipal people, he returned to 
Senngapatam 

Purseram Bhow passed Serah, which had surrendered 
to Hurry Punt, on his march to the southward , and 
arrived, without any memorable event, in the neighbour- 
hood of Chittledroog, early in September This was the 
capital of a considerable Kaja, whose donumons Hyder 
added to his owm about the year 1776 It was one of the 
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BOOF TL Btrongest MH-forta m lodla, and Baid to be gamaaoed br 
rrrxir ii, upirards of 1(^000 men. Tbo Bhoir t2io no Idai of 
— gaining it bf/orc^ tboaigbt be might mioceed by treadiery 
and endeaTOored to aednce tbe onmtnfiTvVr^ bnt In ram. 

Tbo Bhow aeemod to hare hardly any other object Oim 
to proonre reposo and ra^eahmant to ha army m the 
no^bonrhood of Oblttledroog, till after the be^nnlsg of 
December Then forage began to f*n A fertile c omiti y 
Taa intereeoted by the Toom and the Bndra, Thich, ly 
their junction, form the nrcr the tmttiw of which is also 
composed by ^e union of thein. It tbs defended, bor 
erer by eereral forte. Hooly Honoro, one of tbo meat 
important of attnated at the onnflaT of the nren, 

Coptom little, Tith hu detachment, undertook to reduce. 
He took up hij ground on the l&th of Deoember ; effected 
a breach the foDonng day and corned the place by Btonn 
In the nigfat. After this, the email er farts mirendered 
Tithoot oppodtioo, and cs^y Simoga remained. 

Hppoo, at a preceding period of the aeaeon, had pent 
one of his genmls, with a cocaidenhle army to keep 
, open his eommmiic^ao with the rich prorlncee of Ded* 

noro ■-rwi klaogalore, almovt th e only port of his dominions 
Thi^ vas not either in the poeseaakm of his aoomiea, or 
had sostalned the ranges of the var This oiBcer bad 
taken post near fiimoga. Bat on the approach of tbe 
Uahrattoa, he left his intrenohmeots for a poeitlon in tbe 
rroods, some miles to the Testrard, from which bo pur- 
posed to act upon them dunng the nege. 

It waa of great importance to begm by djilodgicg this 
-enemy Bat aH tbe difficulties and hazard of the attempt 
were by no Tnuni ondeistood. IBs position was one of 
tbe strong est which the ehodee of circumstances could 
hare glrcn. right was completUy defended by the 
river Toom his left by hlHs corerod with jtmgie, which 
approached within a mPe of the river his rear was 
secured by an impenetrable Jungle ( and a deep ravine, 
having a jungle beyond It, protected his front, “Theojwn 
apace," aays lieutenant Moore, ■ on which the enemv Jed 
pitched their camp, was not more than six hundred yards 
wide and was, upon the whole, naturally the atjtiir*nt 
place wo erer saw j nor can wo form an idea of one mcro 
<lisadTantageoui to an asaaolL Had their titaalien l<vfl 
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accurately knovrn, no one, but an officer ubo bad tbo most BOOK VI 
unbmited confidence m bis troops, could, in xirudonco, chap l^ 
bare hazarded an attack ” ■ ■■ — 

Of course tbe enterpnso fell to tbc English In such a 
position tbc Mabratta cavalr}* ■acre unable to act, and a 
corps of infantry ivbo bad advanced into tbo jungle, ■when 
directed to a position vrbero possibly they might baio 
been of some use, declared tbo> bad no ammunition 
Not only -were tbe Mabrattas useless, “so far as vre ob- 
served,” says Lieutenant Jloore, “tbej’’ ^vcrc no tnfling 
impediment ” 

Leaving, by tbe Bbou’s desire, four guns \ntb nine 
companies, to guard tbe camp. Captain Little vntb tbo 
remainder of Ins detachment, less than 750 bayonets, and 
tivo guns, proceeded to tbe attack About one o’clock 
they entered tbe jungle, tolerably open at first, but ex- 
tremely thick as they approached tbe enemy , who opened 
upon them a heavy discharge of guns, musquetry, and 
rockets Both officers of tbc 8tb grenadiers fell , and 
Captam Little bad some difficulty in supporting tbe Sepoys 
undei their loss Tbe action continued doubtful a con- 
siderable time , for as only small and broken parties could 
pass the ravme, ivhicb ivas very deep, tbo Engbsb could 
not come to tbe decision of tbo bayonet After tbo repulse 
of several parties, some of vbom bad penetrated mto tbo 
camp, Captam Little rallied tbo grenadieis, and, putting 
bimself at their bead, carried tbo posts on the enemy’s 
ngbt, when tbe rest of the line pressed onvards, and, in 
a short time cleared the field Tbe Engbsb pursued, and 
captured the ■whole of the guns, ten m number , and dur- 
mg that time tbe Mabrattas plundeied tbe camp with 
tbeir usual skill Tbe amount of tbo enemy ■was not 
exactly ascertamed. By tbe account of tbe prisoners it 
exceeded 10,000 men This is allowed to have been one of 
tbe most spirited and bnlbant actions of tbe war Tbe 
men were under arms, and actively employed, -without 
refreshment, for six and thirty hours Though it was 
dark, when they returned -to tbe camp, tbe Bhow sent to 
inform Captam Little that be was commg to embrace him 
Tbe Captam excused bimself on account of bis fatigue and 
tbe lateness of tbe hour , but -was not prevented, says 
Lieutenant Moore, from -nsi-brng bis wounded officers 
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IIOOK The Ehow irae at head qturteia hy ami-fiao the next 
cnsT I TTifimiog, eotnplimenliDg the detachment In the moat flat 
■ - ' tenng tenna. 

The aiego of Simoga iraa now undertaken without fear 
of Intcrmptloa. V battery of five gnna waa ready to open 
on the Snd of January and by noon the next day had 
cflected a breach nearly pranticaUo when the gamaoo, 
oo condition of aecority to prirate propertr offered to 
furrender It may be remari:etl that they required the 
guarantee of the Engfiah detachment. Snch ia the de- 
praTity of ilindu morale that it is no affront, either to o 
nation or an lodirldual, to be charged with tho want of 
faith and the Bhow totaUj oreriooked the opprobrium 
which the enemy acrupled not to raat upon bun and hia 
natloa The place waa capable of a good defence but tho 
gamaon was dispirited hj the defeat of the protecting 
army and the greater part of them had deaerted. 

The raluablo country which the Bhow had thus con* 
qnered and which be regarded aa an aoceaioo to hla own 
peraonil dotni&iona,eo nlaed hta ambition, that he aspired 
to the cooqaeat, or at any rate the plotalrr of Bedooca 
After remaiDurg Inactire in tho neighbeurhood of Plmoga 
tin the middle of January ho amml by a few marchce, 
through a country In great jsirt corered with Jungle at 
Futteh Pot, one of tho great bamcra of the prorinco of 
Bednoro ami px^smg this fortress, without any hcrious 
attempt unoQ it, be aeat forward a detachment, which 
liegan on ino Jsth to canoomule iJcdnore It waa recalled, 
howerer the foiltiwlng dayi when the army to Its great 
surprise receired orJ^ to relrtaU To stop the jirogress 
of the JlaHnttas Tippoo bad detiebed an army under one 
of his be*il genends, who bad already adianced as far as 
and taken it The ISbow was by no means desiroua 
of meetin" an espial eoemy In a close country In which 
earalry coul t pot adTanlageonsly acL lie crcswil tho 
Torwn near hmnvn on tho lOth of February and tho 
Budra the neit dar near Biokajiooe he ohtainctl the fort 
of \djitoprtor ty cs| itolatjon on tho I th and ho JoinAl 
the allies on th lOth of JIarch, before PeriD'Wfotam. 

l.<*coTrrrd in hrallh. relnforeed, and equii j«d, tho Boro* 
UranBy under (JmmI Abercromby kfl their eaaton- 
inents la tho net *1111X1(110011 i»f Ttlbcherry ) asaembieJ at 
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Caunanore on the 23rd of Novemher , and on the 6th of BOOK TI 
December began their march for the Poodicherrum Ghaut chap iv 

Vast labour "was necessary to repaii the road, which the 

torrents of the monsoon had destioyed Three weeks, of 
constant exertion, baiely sufficed to bnng up the heavy 
guns , but on the 18th of January, the whole of the artil- 
lery, amounting to eighty-six carriages, of which eighteen 
were heavy, with the usual proportion of ammunition, and 
forty days’ iice foi the men, was at the top of the pass 
Lord Comwalhs had depended upon the ai my of Purseram ^ 

Bhow, with the thiee battalions of British Sepoys, uudei 
Captain Little, to cross the Cavery, and join Abercromby , 
for the puipiose of enabling him to bnng on his heavy 
artillery, to march without dread of Tippoo, and to com- 
plete the mvestment on the southern side of Seiingapatam 
Disappomted in his expectation, by the avancious expedi- 
tion of the Mahrattas to Bednore, he sent his orders to 
General Abercromby to place his aitdlery in a secure post 
at the top of the Ghauts, and hold his corps in readiness 
to move at the shortest notice, lightly eqmpped. Aber- 
cromby had alieady performed his first maich from the 
top of the Ghauts, on the 22nd of January, when these 
orders arrived , he had, therefore, to send back the heavy 
pait of his guns, and encamp at the bottom of the Seeda- 
seei Ghaut, to wait for future instiuctions 

During the proceedings of the confederate aimies, the 
operations of Tippoo were but feeble , and betrayed the 
iffienonty of his means Toward the end of June, he sent 
a detachment, as well to attack Coimbetore, as to raise 
contnbutions and collect supplies in the province Lieu- 
tenant Chalmers had been left in the command of the 
place , with a company of topasses, and a battalion of 
Travancore Sepoys, commanded by a Piench officer, named 
hligot de la Combe, m the service of the Baja The heavy 
guns, ammunition, and stores, had been removed from 
Coimbetore, as a place not sufficient to stand a siege, and 
placed in the fort of Palgaut, or Palacatcherry, where Major 
Cuppage, who was now the commandmg officer in the pro- 
vince, estabhshed his head-quarters As it was convenient 
to retain Coimbetore for the fiscal busmess of the pro- 
vince, a few bad guns, not worth removing, and a small 
quantity of ammunition, were left in it , with directions 
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BOOK TI to tho commandtot to £in back to fidBca t cbary if a 
our IT poirerful ewniy ahopM appear The port/ who were now 
- — — » atnt efitinfft Cofanbotore appeared not to Lieutenant ChtI 
tnen refBdenUT fonnldablo to rem o re hnn irom hii port. 
After a 1165% noworor of »ome dnrallan, a breach tm 
and on the lllh of July the enemy attempted to 
rtorm. It TTM with great dlCBcnlty that order wt* pro- 
e e i Tc d among the lyaToncoro troop* but the teal of 
their Frendi coaunaoder ably Mcooded the oiertiona of 
the Llcutettant, and the enemy wwo repulaed with great 
■Uoghter iloifor Chippoge who odTonced with eipcdjtloo 
from PoUcotcherry completed their d lac omfitore, taJdng 
the two guns with wbirti they hod bitoched the fort, and 
porrolDg them tID they crowed the BowanL 
At the time of lhl» tronsoctlcai, the Sultan, with hi* 
army h&d made a moremeot towards the Dorth, wHh tbo 
(ntentieu, os was at firat oapposed, of proeoediog against 
PorKrtm Bhow in the prorinee of ChHUedfoog This 
oUrtned ComwoIOs so much, that he thought It p c cetfo ry 
to aahe a few m&rchee In tl^ some direciJcm, for the puf' 
poew of PecaHIng the hoelilo army Bot Tlppoo, hating 
coTcred a Urge eooroy which he erpected fr^ Bednore j 
baring routed, by a detacbmeut, a corps of the army of 
Poroemm Bbow left by that chid^ on bU route to Sorah, 
for the purpo^ of moskh^ 3iod g e n y and bating ter 
rifled Into flight the gwrlaou thrown by the jrohratta* at 
the *ame lime Into Oieat BaDpoor returned to the neigh 
bo ufh ood of hH cipItaL As soon m there ho despatched 
KxuniDeT ud Been Khaji, his aeeond in coramoDfl, into 
Cdml'ctcre Besj J« the anay which this Otnctal le»l into 
Ccutnbctore a b^bt ptrtT chiefly horse proceeded with 
him tin after h« drseen led the Quiclhutty pa3»s, and then 
mrrdfig th Catfry proeeeded through the Tapoor 
* 0-1 with ptrrt •ecrecy an 1 despatch, conducted a oew 
KeHe-Ur With a Trlnforeenient, to Klrtne herry the only 
pUcr of Itnjv^Ttanco which Tippoo now pe^e*sed, letween 
r-umWe and iLe Chmstlc This semce performed, they 
teran-srlho country j and thrmteoed intmup- 
tl<vi le ths British cootots. 

The Khan orritej hef tv Orfmbetorr lowordr tbo end 
cf Octoi>er with a force nf whkh the estimate at 500 
r— Jbrcaralnr tono «-uUr jofiatry *M fourteen pieces 
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of cannon vntli a body of incgnlnr?, both horse and foot, BOOK VI 
IS probably o^ creharged Liontcnant Cliahner^J, rcinfoiced ciiar i\. 

by the two hcavj* gnns ■which were taken from the onein}'s ;; 

routed detachment., and Lieutenant Nash, w ith a company 
of regular sepo} s from Palacatchcrr}', o^cpectcd to hold the 
place till rehe\ cd by Majox Cuppago The want of ammu- 
nition "was the chief defect, supplies of which the ^lajoi 
repeatedly sent by Sepoys, who contn%cd to enter during 
the night On the 22nd of October, Cuppage maiched 
from Palacatchciry with three battalions of Seiiojs, six 
field-pieces, and two Ti‘a\ancoro battalions •without guns 
The enemy detcianincd, with their supenoritj of number, 
to anticiiiatc his approach , and met him at the distance 
of about SIX miles from Coimbctorc Tlie Khan appeared 
to decline engaging but made a dexterous movement to 
the right of the English detachment, and placed them in 
such a position that it "was nccessarj’’ for the commander 
either to force his "way to Coimbctorc, leaving the Khan 
behind him, and the road open to Palacatcherry, or to fall 
back for the secunty of that more important post, and 
leave Coimbetorc to its fate Thus out-generalled, tho 
British officer, considenng, that if tho enemy got posses- 
sion of the strong and narro-w defile -which led to Palacat- 
cherry, it might be no easy task to letum , considering 
also that a large convoy from Madras, of bulloclcs foi tho 
use of tho Bombay army, -was no-w on its -way, and might 
bo taken by the enemy if they got between him and the 
pass , and not thinffing himself sufficiently strong to 
spare a detachment to take possession of the defile, when, 
allo-wing the enemy to pass, and following them close into 
the defile, he might have taken them between -two fires, 
made up his mind to retreat On seeing the English begin 
■to recede, the enemy laiiidly advanced to the attack , 
showers of rockets attempted to break the detachment , 
and the cavalry approached with boldness to the charge 
They were received by the flank companies of the rear 
guard, and several times repulsed , when the Khan, ■unable 
■to prevent the march of the column, proclaimed a victory 
and returned to Coimbetore, The ammunition of the 
place was nearly expended , a breach -was made , and all 
hope of rehef had expired. Lieutenant Chalmers capitu- 
lated on the 2nd of November, on condition that private 
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book V7 p roperty ihooU be eecnred, end the garrieon »ent to Pek 
cnir tr at^crry oo their parole. The captuktloD wtexiokted. 
- ■ The ganiiOD were deUlned as prisoners, till Tippoo tnia 

1 consnlted and he ordered them to Sericgppatnm 

It IS Torthy of montloD, that, aboat the middle of 
Jonoaiy notwithstandlog the poaerfiil armies with which 
the Ca^tio was defended, and the enemy pressed in 
the lery centre of his dominions, a party of hone and 
dcniy a] peamd in the nei^boaTbood of Madras and 
mode aome trifling depredations, hnt Tentnred not to 
remain beyond the apace of z day Madras was thrown 
into the most violent oknn and the gentlemen of tho 
seUlemcnt fornlshcd hones to monnt a porty of troopers, 
who, with another of infantry were i>ent to the Mount 
Tippoo, at thu time^ renewed hia ofler to send vakeels 
for the eettlement of dispotea but his messengen were 
Immediately sent bock, with an answer that no embessy 
wooki be adhiitted, ao long as the prlscmen token at Couu 
betore were retain^ in breoeh of tho capltolotion. 

In the beginning of Janoary the army was eocamped in 
the neighbourhood of Ootiodroog, and ^y waited for tho 
arriral of the heavy coonoevand tho junction of the Zlydrra 
bad army to aet forward on the grand design.* Tho 
Hyderabad army had not yet token Goommeonda, and 
was obliged to l^vo the place with a porty behind to re- 
tain the pettah and cootiooe the blockada On the £Jth 
of Janoary when the Hyderabad army was approaching 
the RriUih camp, the OoTemor-Oencnil went oot to 
rcceiTe In pomp, the mnee who was plaiwl at its head. 

\s the great men of the £ut would hurt their dignity 
if they did oot cieeed the time of their appointment by 
erj bour^ the Drituh commander rpent a todloos day 
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THE COMBINED AEJIY BEGINS ITS MABCH. 

in attendance, and only met Tvitii Ins Prince, as tlie even- 
ing approaclied. 

Hoolydroog, ten miles m advance, liad been re-occupied 
by tbe enemy and as it “was inaccessible to assault, and 
bad been repaired vnth great dibgence, it migbt have 
been expected, tbougb small, to make a serious defence 
But when the Kelledar was summoned by Colonel Max- 
well, and was told, that the attack would instantly com- 
mence, he was so dismayed as to sunender without re- 
sistance 

Before the march, the Eastern cbiefe wei e mvited to an 
imposing spectacle, that of the British army m battle an ay , 
at which they gazed with childish, moie than lational 
cmiosity 1 

On the first of Febiuary the combmed forces began to 
advance from Hoolydioog The English army, as usual, 
moved oft at break of day A change, of sufficient imjiort- 
ance to require a descnption, had been mtroduced into the 
order of the march In former wars, and at the beginning 
of the present, the army advanced in one column, with 
the battermg tram m the lear , which was apt to fall be- 
hmd so far that sometimes it reached not the ground of 
encampment before the followmg day. It was next tned 
in the centre of the column , but m that case it separated 
the wmgs, and produced still greater delay The succeed- 
mg expeiament was, to march with it m fiont an im- 
piovement , as it had the first of the road, and being 
paiked on the leading fiank, got earhei off the ground, and 
without interruption from the hne As the tram, how- 
ever, became enlarged, it occupied so great an extent of 
load as to draw out the hne of maich to a very inconve- 
nient length , and the plan was then adopted of marching 
with it, on one road, and the troops and hght guns on ano- 
ther road, on its flank The success of this experiment 

' This is prohahly a specimen of our author’s hesetting prejudice It does 
not appear that he has any grounds for unputing chiidishnessto the “ Eastern " 
chiefs, except tReir heing “ Eastern " The only intimation of the kind that is 
found, occurs in Major Dlrom, ivho obserres, that there nas a strikmg con- 
trast “bebreen the good sense of our generals on horseback, and the absurd 
state of the ‘ chiefs ’ looking domi from their elephants ” Tlie only candid 
interpretation of tvhlch is, that the back of a horse is a more appropriate place 
for a general, than the back of an elephant, an opinion natural enough in an 
English officer, and iiosslblj rational enough, but imphmg no want of rational 
interest In the display of military power, nhlch n as witnessed b) the nan re 
princes from their hon dahs — W 
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BOOK VL faggwtid *n nldiUtm*! improrement. After whocl-c»r 
our rr ria^e* became rcry nomenms, and prolonged to tn Idcoo- 
- - — renient length the Hue of the march, a third road waa 
1“W. taken hy Tehlcleaof that deecriptioa on the other flani of 
the train. The Enghah armj according to thia arronge* 
ment, nn a«n in ^rco oohunna 1 The battering gnns, 
tombrila, and heary corriagee, cm the grwt road, in the 
centre 2. The line of infuilry and field pieces, porahel 
to the first, at the diatance of aboirt one bnudred ynrda, 
on the nght which waa neareat to the enemy and 
3. On the left of the battering train, oil the lighter part of 
the etore-carta, with the baggage conreyaacea, and the fol 
lowera of the camp. The lino of march waa, in thia man- 
ner ehorteoed to ooe-thlnl of the apace to which a single 
column wotdd hare drawn It ont and orery port of the 
moring body waa metch iMmrcr protectioa.’ 

The annlea of the aJUes followed, et their uanal boor, 
and In their nroal confoaioc. 

The last daj^a march, on the £th of Febnary orer the 
barren helghla which lie to the Dorth<aat of Beringn- 
pntam, afT^ed the allies a riow of the ^fTSorean capital, 
end the enemy encamped under Its waUa. They to« np 
tbeir ground, acrewf the mDey of MUgotah, at the dis- 
tance of sbixit alx miles from tbe S^tan a body of 
whovj horse had horered eboot tho armr from nearly tbe 
begmnlog of the march but with little power of ^ring 
aaooyartce 

Sejwmtcd from tho chain of hill* which the army had 
Immediately cro-wed, thero stood, at a litUo diatanco on 
the phdn, a cIosUt of bl,,h rocks called tbe FreDch rocks, 
with a Iirgo adjoinbg tank, or rtwerrolr of water The 
er«o Iwtwecn Ihew rc^efcs and thehnU was occ n ple*! by 
Ih hoe of the Bntlsh, fronting the Saltan too hills 
afTmling proti»etloo on the left, and the French rocka 
affinlUio not only protecUon on tho right, bat cormng 
frum Uh» riew of the enemy a port of the lino which ex 
ten !-d l>-hin I them. Tho rcsctToCTKatnp^l about a mile 
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IW^OK VL On lh« northern tide, th*l on whl<dx the oonfcdortto army 
our rr liod taken ap their groimd, an oblong apace of aboct 

ilnee mJka in length, and from biOf ft mDo to ft mile in 

lireadth, vma encloaed between the hedge and the rirer 
In IhW enclororo Tippoo waa encaioped- It contained tho 
tnmt cominfindJng ground oo that aide of the fort ond 
TTM forthcr goorded in front bj a large tank or canal by 
rice-fielda which It watered and by the winding! of o 
nver called tho Lo^anr which croaaed the line of the 
BnUsh camp, and hiteroeclcd tho intertnediate valley by 
three blreama, of which one fell into the Caverv near the 
eastern point of tho ialand. To tho natural atrength of 
thU position was added tho aseiatanco of ahe largo redoubts 
erected on eanunanding ground of which one, called tho 
Movjuo redoabt, situated at Ibe western eitrctnltv on an 
emloeoco eomewhat odniKcd beyond tho lino of the tett, 
and 10 the comer of the bound hedge which was hero 
carried oat to a urro und It, was a p«t of great atreogth, 
and cove r ed tho kft of tho eneampmooL The mountain* 
OQs range which iwoleeted the left of the British line 
ertended cIom to the riror ftt tho eastern md of tho 
ls-an\\ an I by a hlB called the Canghant tiie fortlficn 
tkrtu of which had been latelr impfoTod, together with 
Oie branch of the Loebaoy which entered tho Cavery at 
Its l-sv affordetl strong protection to tho right of tho 
jUan s errcacopmcnt. 

In Ihenes em aJiglo of tho i land was altiiated the 
»>tron„ f ttre*s of Serlngapotam. The eastern part was 
towards the nrer liy redoubts and hattcries, con- 
ncctc-1 liy a strong intrerschinml with a deep ditch. The 
{ »rt an*! {sjnd lb refun? conslltnletl a acco^ line which 
ft^ij 1 fried the defences of the first and afforded a secure 
rrtreat, as from the ontsrorka to the body of a place 
Jlnrr cannon la the redoobfr an 1 the field tralodisp^ed 
to ih a.lranta**'' to thn amount of 100 jleccs «f 

ftftni rY lie ended the fnt line ami at least three timer 
ths L imber Were cmployel In the fort and IslaiuL Tho 
rnluns snav wx, ujinned. at a low estimation, to 
to cavalry and from forty to fifty tUou-an 1 
ILfinlrT lie ri.>mmsQ<M the centre and ri^ht of 1 h 
hne In j'«*rv)fi, m,! tal hU tent jstched near the roo^t 
vas erlv of th »[i redoubts, which from that drctmistanco 
was cal^cil the Rnltan a mloubt. 
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Tippoo, Laving abandoned the design of keeping tlie BOOK VJ 
field against so powerful a combination of foes, had di- chap tv 

xected his attention to the fortification of this position, 

and the impiovement of his defences in the island and 
fort His plan of defence was founded on the hope of 
being able to protract the siege, tdl the want of supphes 
in a countiy already exhausted, oi at any rate the recur- 
rence of the monsoon, should compel his enemies to 
retreat He was pioliably the more confirmed in the 
anticipation of this result, because it was the same expe- 
dient by which his father had bafBed the potent combina- 
tion by which he was attacked m 1767 

The British troops had just been dismissed fiom the 
parade, at six o’clock on the evening of the 6th, when 
they were directed to fall in again with theu arms and 
ammumtion 

Eveiy thmg was m its proper place at half an hour 
after eight o’clock, when the older was given to maich 
The evenmg was calm and seiene , the moon shone blight , 
and the troops advanced in silence The secuiity of the 
northern supplies, and the difiiculty of ciossing the nver, 
with aU the stores and heavy artiUeiy, pomted out the 
necessity of dislodgmg the enemy But his position, 
every where protected by the guns of the foit, or the 
battel les of the island, was so strong, that m an open 
attack in dayhght, the event was doubtful, the loss of a 
great number of the best soldiers of the army unavoidable 
The night was therefore chosen, and an early night for the 
greater certamty of sm^nse As guns could be of little 
service m the dark, and the state of the ground made it 
difidcult to convey them, it was resolved that none should 
be employed 

The army was formed mto three columns the light 
column composed of two European and five native ba- 
talions; under the command of General Medows the 
centre column, of three European, and five native batalions, 
led by the Commander-m-Chief and the left, of one 
battalion of European, with three of native troops, undei 
the command of Colonel Maxwell 

According to the plan of attack, the centre column, 
under the Commander-m-Chief, was to penetrate the 
centre of the enemy’s camp, ,while the columns on the 
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BOOK VLnshtnnd the leflirere to take poaeearion of the pc»t» 
riur rr thw fl*nW ud the £rant dlvlBiaixs 

— of nil the three oolomns, efter eurjing what waa immedi 

otely oppoaod to them, were to crow wHh the fogitlvca, 
and eodearour to get posacnion of the batteries on the 
ialaod. So earlj an attack, before the JnnotioD of the 
Bombaj armj and daring the darkness of the night, was 
proboWj tmeipectod hj Uppoo. The allies, to whom the 
plan of tha attack wu not commonicated, tQl after the 
colamns hod marcbed, were in the grentest coustemation. 
To attack with a handfol of Iniantrj and withoni cannoa, 
the whole of Tippoo a artnjr in a fortiAed camp under the 
walla of hla capital, appeal to them an eilrsordiimi7 
attempt. And their aurpriso was inertoaed, when told 
that Lord Connnllia in peraon commanded tho diriaion 
which was to penetnite the centre of tho enemy'a camp 
and had gone to fight, as thej oxpreased it, like a pnrate 
aokUer 

R ben the eohunns wort on the march, the camp was 
etrock, and the baggage packed t the cor^ of artdkrj 
and the qaarter and rear goards of the line, stood to their 
gmn and arms whflo the roaerre, canaiftlDg of the 
caTalry and tho th brigade, were drown np in front of the 
camp, to act as occaaion might require, or to j*'— a night 
of the keenest anxietj 

Between ten and eleren odock the centre colamn 
touched apoB the enotnya grand guard, who wore cacort- 
ing a fiarty of rocket-men for the annojanco darmg tho 
night of the EagUih camp. The horsemen gsEopod back 
to the hno t but the men with the rockets remained, and 
eodearourrd bj diacharglBg them to harais the rnarch. 
M tho tim when the rocketing heron, tho left dirifllon 
TO avmlhig the Cari~haot hid, which soon beoime 
Ulamlced with tho diacharge of mav|aetry The centre 
col ima (the n^ro, aa anon an discorered, leogth^g the 
a ep thoudi adroco wai not Iwoken by a ainglo Tolce, and 
a ciro mlmito morlng at JouUs tho fonner T»ce) gamed 
Ih* Jed-^ and eolcred the enemy’a hne^ about fifteen 
rolnaten after the return of the horwmen had eotnmuBl 
ro <d to the eoftoy the ahna. The right dirWon, which 
Lad a more thtcult march, and wm mbijulded to a point 
more dulaa than wan In-enJed, entered the bound hedgo 
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about balf-past eleven, wben the discharge of cannon and BOOK VI 
musquetry, showed that the rest of the troops had every chav iv 
where closed with the enemy ■ ■ ' 

Of the centre column, 3700 firelocks, the front corps 
had for its primary object to pass into the island with the 
fugitives the corps in the centre was first to clear the 
right of the camp, and nest, if possible, to gam the island , 
while that in the rear was to form a reserve undei Lord ' 

ComwaUis, m a position where he might support the 
other two, and wait the co-operation of the columns on 
his right and left The head of the column penetrated 
the hedge, under a heavy but ill-directed fire, both of 
cannon and musquetry , and as it advanced, the enemy 
gave way. The leading compames, the Captains of which 
had been instructed to charge themselves, each particu- 
larly with the men of his own command, and, m getting 
to the fort, to regard the celerity more than the sohdity 
of their movement, pushed their way directly to the 
river Amid the entanglements of the nce-fields, and the 
darkness and hurry of the night, the front companies 
separated into two bodies The party which first reached 
the ford, crossed without opposition imder the very walls 
of the fort Captam Lmdsay pushed mto the sortie in 
hopes of entermg the gate with the fugitives , but it had 
been shut immediately before, and the bridge drawn up 
The second party reached the same ford, about five 
mmutes after the first had gamed the opposite side The 
passage was now more difficult, for the ford was choked up 
by the crowds of the enemy pressmg mto the island No 
resistance was, however, attempted, and though some 
guns were discharged from the fort, they were not directed 
to the ford. The first party marched across the island, 
and took post near the southern side Colonel Knox, who 
commanded the second, proceeded towaids the eastern 
angle of the island, near which there was a pettah, or 
town, called Shaher Ganjam, with hnes and battenes 
towards the nver commandmg the eastern ford The pet- 
tah was hardly earned, when a finng began from the bat- 
tenes on the nver It indicated that the troops on the 
left had penetrated the enemy’s camp, and, it might be, 
were foremg their way mto the island The Colonel de- 
spatched the greater part of his corps to take these 
VOL V X 
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book TL tntteTMB in Torem. A»aooii**tiiBiQcn coins d<r«iTipon 
oui- IT tbcn in tJio rear where tbsj were open, the enomj’ who 
— could not jndgo of tholr nombeni, snd trembled at the 
1791 bajtiiKt in Eoropean bandi, abandoced thewoihx and 
dlrperaetL 

Beside these two pxrtlei, a third, Ofmletflig ehleflj of 
the aeren boUahon oompaniea of the fift^-eecond regiment 
tinder Captain Honter oame to the rirer eoon after the 
party of Colonel Knoi, bat at a place ahoat half way 
botwecQ the two fords, where they crossed, and took poet 
in what waa called the garden. Ignorant that any 
other troopa had passed into the island. Captain Honttr 
istolTed to remain in the garden till a greater force ahonld 
arrire, or dreomstaneea recommend an enterprise. He 
eoon, howerer perodred that hia post, being einosed to 
the gtms of tbs fort, would not be tenable at break of 
day and eodeavoored, bat In Tain, to tend tnteHigeaoo of 
hla sitoatijra to Lord QmnralUa. AiVer he had been two 
hours la the garden, a part of the enemy brooght two 
field^eeea to the opposite bank ) wban he phm^ into 
the nrer to cro ss sttaek them before the gosa ware 
oshfflbered for aotloa besacceeded, thoogh not vithoiit 
k«s from a bearr hre both of mnsqoat^ and cannon 
passed tbroogh the enemy's camp without opposition { 
and Joined Lt^ Cornwallis at a entical moment. 

Such were the operations of the front dirfaion of the 
centro eolomn and such was the flnt port of the opera* 
lions on the 

One of Iho nallra regimonta of the first dirfaion lost Its 
cocQinander in pasriog the bedgo, and fefl into some dfa- 
erder In Ukins groand to th® p^L Ibe centre dirfaion 
hastened to iu sepport, and thence proceeded to the left, 
to attack the right wing of the nwtoy On approaching 
tbo &alun a redoubt, a Urge bftly of horse opi»aed them- 
aelTrt. ilajor Ddiymple formed the aoreoty Orel regi- 
mret, arid giro orU<w» to firo ono ro u nd, to load and 
shooUer On the clearing cp of the smoke the horre 
were seen at a distance aeattered orer the field. The 
corp 1 lw^^ed to atUek th# Bultana redoaUj baton 
ttourj ang the walls an>l entering the embra-mm, foaml It 
at an loo^ Irtrlng two companies of the aorenly flrft 
rrHacnt, a detechmenl of arUUtiy and fiHy sep^ for 
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its defence, they advanced and completed the defeat of BOOK VL 
the enemy’s right, which had been turned by the column chap rv 
of Maswell - ... 

The rear division Iiord ComwaUis fonned near the 1792 
Sultan’s redoubt, and waited, in anxious expectation, for 
"the column of General Medows from the light About 
two hours before day-hght, he was jomed by Captain 
Hunter, after his letum from the island The men had 
scarcely time to replace their cartridges, which had been 
damaged m the nvei, when a large body of troops, part of 
Tippoo’s centre and left, who had recovered fiom the early 
panic of the night, made a disposition, and advanced with 
a considerable degree of order and resolution The party, 
animated by the presence of the Commandei-m-Chief, le- 
tumed with coolness the fire of the enemy, and charged 
them with the bayonet on their approach They returned 
several times, however, with great bravery, to the attack, 
and were not finally repulsed till the day was about to break 
Comwalhs then ordered his men to retire towards the 
Carighaut Hdl, that they might not be exposed to the fire 
of the fort, or surrounded by the enemy at day-hght , and 
was met by General Medows, hastemng to support him.^ 

It was the mtention of the Commander-in-Chie^ that 
the column of the nght, 8,300 firelocks, under General 
Medows, should penetrate the hne about half a mile east 
from the mosque redoubt, which was not mtended to be 
attacked, as it was understood to be veiy strong, stood at 
a considerable distance fiom the enemy’s front, and would 
no doubt be evacuated, if the rout of the army was com- 
pleted. By a mistake of the guides,^ the column was led 
to a pomt further west than that which was mtended, and 
at no considerable distance from the foimidable redoubt 
On approachmg the hedge, one battalion of the front divi- 
sion was desired to make a circuit to the right, to call the 
attention of the enemy, while the column penetrated, and 
havmg done so, left two battalions as a reserve, just withm 

> The Commander-in-chief paid a heart-felt compliment to the spirit and 
fidelity of General lledows When the enemy hegan to attack him, “ If 
General Medows," said he, “ho above ground, this wiU hnng him ” The 
harmony of these leaders is one of the finest features of the campaign the 
zeal Anth which Medo\vs strove to perform the duties of the second, after being 
deprived of the honours of the first command, and the pleasure which Corn- 
wallis displayed in proclaiming the merit of General Medows, and the impor- 
tance of the services which he received fiom him 

- By an ambiguity of the orders, says Colonel IVilks, ill 220 
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YL the hedge. Coloael NwbH* who led the oolmniJ, the •!*“ 
c 3 Lir XT lion of the geneni bdng in the centre, agroeeblj to the 
. . . I orderi of the Commander tn-Chle^ fin d in g no opporitSon, 

1 W. DOT any camp, the extremity of which was at a cooai 
deraWo dutanoe to the eaai, and porceiTinj one of the 
poets protecting the enemy’s left which It was the bnafateea 
of the cohmm to snbdoc^ wheeled his division to the right, 
and ascended the hlH of the redooht. Ko oppoiitioD was 
made tin the leading dirkian erased the canal, and was 
approaching the red^bt, when they were receired by a 
heiry discharge of mnsqnetry and grape. Ihit of the 
colamn nnbed forward, gate the enemy their fire and 
droTO them from the oorere d way Bnt the inner works 
were strongly manned ; many of the Udders were miwdng 
and aereral inefi'ectoal attrapts were made to pass the 
ditch, before a path was fortmmieiy discovered whi^ 
led from the enid of the moeqne Into the redoobt. The 
redoabt was carried after a severe conflict, in wbleh his 
comtoandant, and oearty foor hundred of the enemy lost 
their Urea with eleven offieeri, and ahoni eighty men, 
UHed and woonded on the fort of the amOanba Tlp- 
poos Eoropeon corps, commanded by Monsletjr Vlgle, h^ 
bees atabooed in the angle of the hedge in front of tho 
redoobt \ bat thdr aUentlon was attracted by the party 
making the drcnlt witboot the hedge, tfll finding them- 
•eivte rornmnded, they broke, and rni^* their escape. 

Leaving a force snlBdent for thp defence of tho poet, 
Oeoeral JleJowa commanded the troopa to bo again 
formed in their anginal order and was Imjaitient to peo- 
cced to the real point of attack. Bereral other redoobts 
rvmamed on the ka of the enemy’s position ; bnl he beU 
it more sdn-abJe to leave them Leliid, than waste addi- 
tionaJliPie Before he waa in s eoodjtica to march, the 
firing hail ceased in every part of the Uno j and fin^ It 
very difflmlt, from swampo »nd ravines, to march within 
the ed-e he proceeded to the ontsld*, and marched sloog 
lU frunl totbfl Csnghantlim where he bad not long re- 
maiced, when hU sllenUoa vm fired br tho firing of tho 
attark ujon the Commander in-ChleC 
Tb# olject of tU left coioma of the British snny I’W 
CnJrKi was to clear the Carit,haiit Hill, to Join In Ih# 
s lack Qj*5a the right of the eonnys coompmeot, sod 
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make their way into the island. The attack on the hill BOOK VI 
was so well conducted, and the surpnse of the enemy so chap iv 

complete, that this post, stiong as it was both by nature 

and aid;, made but a feeble resistance , the walls were m- 
stantly scaled , and the loss was mconsiderable In 
descending, however, towards the camp, the column had 
to sustain the fire of the right of Tippoo’s Ime , and were 
galled by a party who enjoyed the shelter of a water- 
course at the bottom of the hiU They bore down eveiy 
obstacle, and proceeded through the camp, tdl met by the 
centre division of the Commander-m-Chief To pass into 
the island was the nest exploit A party plunged mto 
the nver opposite to the batteries, which openmg upon 
them, had called the attention of Colonel Knox, and they 
crossed with considerable diflSculty, as the water was 
deep Then cartridges were rendered useless , and they 
must have trusted to their bayonets to clear the batteries 
and hnes, had not the enemy, at that critical period, been 
dislodged by Colonel Knox The rest of the column moved 
higher up the nver, m search of a better ford, and jomed a 
a pai-t of the centre column, which was crossmg, under the 
command of Colonel Stuart These corps muted at the 
eastern end of the island, and, towards mommg, were 
joined by the party which first had entered the island, 
and taken post on the southern side The separate posi- 
tion of this corps, as well as that of the corps under Cap- 
tain Hunter, m the Eaja’s garden, had not been without 
their advantage , as they had distracted the enemy’s atten- 
tion, and checked him from reinforcmg his positions on 
the nver, or making a speedy effort to dislodge the as- 
sailants before they could estabhsh themselves m force 
upon the island 

Such were the operations of the mght. The Sultan had 
just finished his everung’s repast, when the alarm was 
given He mounted , and before he had time to receive 
inteUigence of the nature and quabty of the attack, not 
only perceived, by the mass of the fugitives, that the 
centre of his camp was entered, but discovered, by the 
bght of the moon, an extended column passmg through 
his camp, and pomting directly to the mam ford As this 
threatened his retreat, he went off with great celenty, and 
havmg barely time to cross before the Enghsh, took his 
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book VL Bitkion on tie i»rt of the fort beet co Tcnl fttM for the Tiew, 
cmiT IT tnd ticro cotrtiimed, iaeuing hi* cornmandi, till the 

In the retreat, a grmt nombep of hu troopa 

1*71 deaerted. One corpa, lO^OOO etTonft mnartloc of the per 
eoQi vhosi ho had fondblj itmoTtd from Coorg; wholly 
dieappcared, haring oacaped to their native wooda and a 
number of Zuropeana, In hia eerrice, from which he gave 
no allowance to deport, aolied thia opportunity of making 
their cso^ 

The day broke only to rmy the fcatarca of the conflict. 
Tho rooit caateriy of tho alx redoubta, the Sultans and 
the moat weatcrlv the moeqae rodonbt, wore taken but 
tho intervening four were in poeaeasioc of the enemy 
The scattered purbea ccdlectedthemaelvea. And the guns 
of tho fort, which, dormg the night, had been kept silent 
by order of the Saltan, lest they ahoold petmado the 
troops m comp that the fort was attacked, and make t he m 
isutato the aaarapJe of the deaertora, were opened oa aooo 
ta (kjUght fully appeared, and fired upon the oesaflanta 
whererer they could be reached. 

The coatem fork of the two bnnebea of the river whldli 
aurrotuid the island, Uppoo had ocoapied with a palace 
and gardeu The Enghah took up a alrong positioD in 
front of the gardoua, completely acrosa tho island, wbero 
they commaodod the ford to the Carighaut HIU, and occo 

t ied the Imca and baUeries by which it waa giuirdcd. A. 

tUe after day-bght a body of the eoomjh infantry ap- 
proached, under cover of old hooaei and walla. Th^ 
tre waa bat feebly rotunicd becsoao the ammonlUon of 
the Eogbsb troops had bees nearly expeadod during the 
night, or damage^Uo the river The Commander in^lildi 
who Lad taken his atation open tho Corighaut Illll, whence 
OTcry opcntlon could be aoea, immediately detached 
aererd corps to aupport them | and upon tho arrival of 
Uji reinforcement, the enemy withdrew Colocel Jlaiwell, 
tklBking that hisBTvice%Doiooger neceiaary In tho islind, 
tai ht elv*whera bo useful, left the troopi to the com 
toai.J of Ulotu.1 falaart,and Jolne«l ComwalUi on tho UlL 
In the mean tlroa the enemy wero aasembUng froco 
erenr quarter for an attack on thoSultana redoubt, which 
it WM dfcmed eipedxeni to recover before the fwricpoi 
atlcmi t wxi miJf to dliloj'^ the En lish from tho idanJ. 
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Tins redoubt was nearly of tbe same size and construction BOOK YI 
with, tbat wbicb bad been stormed by General Medows at ohap iv 

tbe left of tbe enemy’s position , it stood, however, witbin ■ " 

reach of tbe guns of tbe fort , and tbe gorge was left open ^ 
to tbe fort and island, to keep it untenable by an enemy 
Tbe corps which bad been left in it amounted to about 
100 Euiopeans, and fifty Sepoys, with tbeir officers And 
as tbe army was kept at a distance by the cannon of tbe 
island, tbe fate of tbe post was left to tbe constancy of its 
d.efendei’s 

An attempt was made to shut up tbe gorge, by some 
broken litters, and tbe carriage of a gun This was no 
sooner perceived by the fort, than it opened three guns on 
tbe gorge, and two field-pieces were advanced to ceitam 
rocks, which stood at a little distance from tbe redoubt, 
and sheltered tbe enemy Tbe slendei bainei was soon 
destroyed, and tbe works considerably impaired, when tbe 
enemy advanced to tbe assault They were repulsed with 
slaughter, and retiied to their station bebmd the locks 
Considerable loss, however, was sustained m tbe i edoubt 
Tbe commandmg officer feU , and as tbe day was extiemely 
sultry, the wounded men were dymg foi want of water, of 
which not a drop remained in tbe place Great appieben- 
sions, for a time, prevailed, of the failure of ammumtion, 
with which the pai-ty bad been scantily suppbed But 
happily, two of tbe bullocks that earned spaie ammum- 
tion for the regiments, were found astray m tbe ditch 
Scaicely bad tbe men filled their cartndge-boses, when a 
body of cavalry, at least two thousand strong, weie seen 
advanemg to the ledoubt ,|of whom three or four bimdred 
dismounted just wicbout musket-shot of tbe redoubt, and 
drawmg their sabres, rushed toward tbe goige The fire 
of tbe defendeis was ready, given coolly, and brought down 
so many, tbat tbe lest fell into confusion, and retired 
Tbe lapse of an boui brought forward another attack. 

Tbe troops which now advanced, supposed to be the re- 
mams of LaUy’s bngade, were beaded by Emopeans , and 
tbe English prepared themselves for a more dreadful con- 
test than any which they bad yet sustamed They were 
disappointed , for this party bad advanced but a bttle way 
from tbe rocks, when, a few of them falbng, they hesitated, 
got into disorder, and went off 
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Thl»T»»tlielasfcof llieentmy’itttonpU. TherodoGbl 

ma a »ceno of camaga. Two offloet*, and nineteen pH- 
Tnte*,laj dead open the groond throe ofBcera and twentj^ 
two priTatea, grioTOoaly wounded, were pemhlng for 
aasbtance and the real wore neariy exfianstod with 
want and fatigue Aboat four in the afternoon, the 
firo from the rocti began to akoben, and the enemy with 
drew 

The boltlo eeory where aeomed now to bo giren up 
The enemy however waa only preparins for him a tt a ch on 
the troope tu the t land. A oc^derable force advanced, 
about fire odock, which waa without much dllhonlty 
repolsed. But the received information, that a 

doperato attempt would be made to drive them the 
lilaod dunng the nighL They made thdr diepoailiona 
for defence j and the froops lay npon their anna in anxloTB 
expectation of the aaaaoll but the morning dawned with 
out an alono. 

In the preeeding erenlng, Lord ComwallU iaraed, io the 
ahape of general orden, a flattering compliment to the 
army and eeldom hae a tnbute of applauso boon more 
richly deserved. The plan of the attach has the oharaoter 
of g<^ aeoao upoa the faeo of it, and U atamped with the 
approbatloQ of mUitazy men while it U erident to all, 
tiial the coodaet of the amy In Its execution, whether 
Intellect or bravery bo considered, was auch as it would 
not bo easy to turpaa*. The only point of ftfluro re- 
garded, as usual, the article of btelligeuce. The local! 
lies of the quarter agoinst which General Jledows was 
directetl, were lU understood i and hence arose his defect 
ofauccova. 

The total of killed, wounded, and mlsalng, aceordlog to 

the retoms of the British anay WM C31 Tbolo»oftho 

eortny was estimated at 4000 alaln but the deserttoirt 

wrfoibeprindpdlcmseof bh dunlnutlon of force Hi* 

tfooppi were withdrawn from the redoobta on the north 
alJfl ef the river daring the night of the “th j and on the 
taomlag cf the fth, the rtmains of hU army wero col 
Ifrtnl, th* Infantry within the works of the fort, the 
cavalry and m the south aide cf the river towards 

ilveorr 

Urao-emeaLi were now miJo and eiccnled for bealeg 
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ing the fort Three European regiments, seven battahons BOOK YI 
of sepoys, a captam’s command of artillery, weie esta- chap iv 

bhshed m the island , and occupied the position taken 

ongmally by Colonel Stuart, in front of the Sultan’s 
gardens "WTnle the fort occupied the western extremity 
of the island, and, with its works, comprehended the space 
of a mile, the Sultan’s new palace and gardens covered 
a similar extent at the eastern extremity Previous to 
the war, the space between these gardens and the fort was 
occupied by the houses and streets of the most flourishing 
capital, at that time, in the dominions of any native prince 
m India. With the exception of the pettah, or suburb, 
already mentioned, which constituted the eastern extre- 
mity of the town, the rest had aU been destroyed, to make 
room foi the battenes of the island, and to foi m an espla- 
nade to the fort The gaidens in which the Sultan de- 
hghted, laid out in shady walks of large cy^iress trees, and 
eniiched with all the vegetable treasures of the East, were 
cut to pieces and destroyed, to furnish materials for the 
siege , while the gorgeous palace adjoining, was converted 
into a hospital for the sick 

On the evenmg of the 8th, Tippoo sent for Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash, whom he had retamed in contempt 
of the capitulation of Coimbetore They found him sitting 
under the fly of a small tent, on the south glacis of the 
fort, very plainly dressed, and with a small number of 
attendants He gave them presents, and charged them 
with letters to Lord Cornwallis, on the subject of peace, 
which, he gave them assurance, he had never ceased to 
desire Contrary to the usual custom of Tippoo, their 
confinement had not been cruel 

At day-break on the 10th, the cavalry of Tippoo, who 
had crossed the river about six miles below the island, got 
round undiscovered to the rear of the left wing of the 
English camp, and, advancmg between the position of the 
English, and that of the Hyderabad army, were taken by 
the Enghsh piquets and rear guards for a part of the con- 
federate troops On passing the park of artillery, they 
asked some of the camp followers for the Bnrra Sahib, or 
commander, who, supposmg they meant the officer of 
artillery, pomted to his tent They gallopped towards it 
immediately, drawmg their sabres but, receivmg the fire 
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DOOR VL of a porty of tvperj draught* and pocruitB, tamed 
cBuir IT oat with great aUcnty thoy difpened, aitd, rocroeanig 
— ■ . the disappeared. The incideQt pnxiiioed alana 
1792. the Babah cam(^ aj a blow struck at the life of the 
Coounander iu-Chie^ whose popuLmty was deserredly 
great. 

UoaUo to oocoiopllah hla design of strengthening 
General Aborcromby by the jonotion of the hlahratla or 
ilyderabed amuei, Lord Cornwallis directed him to orOBS 
the nrer and join the main army on the northern aide 
He began bis march cm the 6tb, sending book bis sick to 
the boepltals st Poodicbemnn, and lennng a detachment, 
strongly posted, at the Sddeeeer Qhaat On the 11th, he 
crossed the Corcry at Eratora. A party of the enemy’s 
horse breaking in upon the baggage, as it was ororang a 
small rirer on the lath, oaptnred a part of it, and oon 
tiaued to infest the march for the remai ruler of the day 
A sim larger body appeared in front on the 14th, wh^ 
the army was halted and fonsed for setioo. The sop* 
posed coemy was a strong dotoebsnent which Lord Com* 
walils had seat to protect this army id its approach. 
On the ICLh, arithout farther intermpUem, it gars to the 
force before Sgtingapntam, an aocoaaiof], fit for doty of 
£000 Europeans, sod double that nombor of natlre 
troops. 

To this Janctioti Tippoo intended a mom serioos op* 
XXMtion. He detached the whole of Lis caraliy on tho 
errening of the 13th j but thoy sustained a reucountcr 
with the protecting detachment, aul were afraid to 
^rtoewd. 

Tho fort of Seiin^apotani Is of a tnsognlar shape, to 
ccrrrTwnd with the gnraud on which Jt stands; two side*, 
end those IbeloDgest, bdug in this wanner defoodod by 
a deep and broad rircr and only one, that towards ths 
ItUnd, without a uaUmd obdade to oppose an attack. 
This of courw was the side which had reeeired the 
s^-c-t fdrliCcaUons This was corered with strong 
cutwor s and two bnnd and ma* y ramporta, one a con* 
riJ ralJo di tanco within tho other haring flank defences, 
adixpdjtch, dnwbruIirsandeieTy ad\satag«of modem 
f jrtjficalloo. Lpjn a mtopuLatUm of all oUtmeUons U 
w»i tc^Jred, twiwithstaudjng the rlrer to carry on the 
Ed ash attack on the northern aide. 



pjiCGKKss or 'jiii: sikgi:. 

About cighl o’clocl., on the ovening of the IMli, n dc- 
tnchnicnt coiiMstnig of cuo ruiojtcin rcgnnont, niul ono 
bittalion of tro'=‘'Cd the ^oufli bj tncli of {lie incr 

fivm the i«hiid nml ninking a circuit Of ‘incril iinlo^^ 
over nee-fields nnd biolcn ground, npjirmclu d {heoncin}’b 
cauip before midnight Tlic comnn’iding oflicer Imltcd 
about n mile from the camp, bending fo’-wanl {he jnrt} 
destined for {he attack 1 ne> entered the camp undis- 
covered, killed about a hundred tioojicrs, and as many 
lior^c'^ uith the bayonet, before Ihc nlann became gene 
ltd , thca fired ‘'C\ oral a olios s to 1 cup up the consternation, 
asithout losing a ‘Single man, ssithout n man basing brol on 
Im rank to plundoi, and ssithout bunging m *-0 much as a 
Lor«e Tile fort ss i‘- iinmcdmlels, on all sidc‘>, a blaro 
of light, as if expecting e generd n'o- uilt , but s\-as nfiaid 
of finng, sshich might hurt its enemies less than its 
fnends 

On the same csemng, as coon as daik, the parts sslncb 
was destined to oi>cn the t-onches, m iiched to the chosen 
spot, and, bcfoio day-light, formed a imllah, ssliicli ssas 
situated vnlbm eight hundred a aids of the foit, into a 
large inrallel, has ing its left flank cos cred by a i cdoubt, 
svhich the}' constructed, its right defended by a ras'ino. 
When Tippoo found that one of tho most mtciestmg 
operations of tho siege had been pcifoimed ssithout ojipo- 
sition, svhdc lus atteutiou ssas successfully drassui ofl to 
another qmirtcr, he opened eseiygim sshicb could bear 
upon the svorks , sent pei ties of mfantiy across tho iis'ci, 
to harass the tioops in flank, and interrupt their proceed- 
ings , aud attempted, but m sain, to cut off tho stream of 
svatersvluch supplied tho camp On the 19 th, tho Bombay 
army, undei General Aberciomby, crossed tho ris'cr, and 
though Tippoo ss ent out to oppose them, at tho head of 
his mfantry, successfully invested tho south side of tho 
fort, and prepared to carry ou the enfilade 

During the 19th, 20th, and 21st, traverses sveie finished, 
to connect the first parallel ss ith a large ledouht m the 
rear , and on tho mght of the twenty-firat, the hne svas 
marked out for the second parallel, tsvo hundred yards in 
advance , from svhich, as the giound svas favourable, no 
doubt svas entei tamed that tho fort could be breached. 

Though no relaxation svas adrmtted m the operations of 
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BOOK TL tbe I»ofd Coniwtin*, after the polc*« of tlie 

CHAP IT jiroooers taken at Ooiinboloro, had lietoned to the Sol 
— — tan a appHeaUon for peace. Tent* were pitdied for the 
!“?!• oonfcrencci ; which hogan on the 15th, and were con 
tinned on the ICth, llrth, and 21*1. With mneh difflonlty 
conid the asphing mind of the Saltan mooncQe itaelf to 
the •ereri^ of the tenne which were demimdod. On the 
SSnd, a M Tc r e conflict waa vnstamed o perty of the 
Bomboy annj eadearooring to gain po*»casIon of a grore 
within reach of the gnna of the fort. The aecond porallel 
was completed on the 23rd ; and a Tery advnntageoce 
pa*iUon obtained for the breaching batteries. A firo of 
fifty i>Ieces of heary ordnance might hate been directed 
agalcit the p^*ce by the 1st of Idaroh farnoce* were 
prepared for heating ahot tho combnstible materiala of 
the hooae*, with which the fort w** crowdod, ooold 
hardly USl, In a few boar% of ■etting It in flames at any 
rate, the hre of the breaching batteries was sure oi 
tacecas the epWt of the anny was elorated to th« 
highest pitch and QenersI Medow*, whose gollanUT 
vufi alvays ou the alert, had determined to lead In the 
tlona. 

The cotmcHs of tho BriUeh army went forward, aa >n»* 
dem duTcta, to erery oootingenoy and, cren antidpotiog 
the cs-v, th^ a brare ud able prince, who had declared 
his reeolntlon to perish In the breach, and was smrounded 
by a bond of foUowere, who^ like hinucU^ had orcry thiog 
at stale, miobt, wrlh the omlstanee of tho rugged channel 
of a deep a^ rapid rirer be able to defend hU pnndpol 
fortrcM a'nJost an assault, bad made arrongemenla for 
completing the enterprise ^ the IrresisUble operatiems of 
a Llcckade. The army of rorscram Bhow with Captain 
Littles detschment, a force snIIlcieDt to complete tb® 
inrrrtmeoi, was now daily eapected Jlajof Cuppog®* 
fr«a the Cdmhetoro country with a brigad# of 40 O 
norepeans, ami three battaHom of Sepoya, had aac^ed 
the Uu)-lhally pa«i and without difficulty would tak® 
tbe f rt* cf .&rd]ji Hy and 3tyK>re as ho adrancod r lor^ 
npph«. eoneetp.1 In the soulhem countries, were read/ 
to awn! the (InjethnUy pats: Oeneral Abereromby bjd 
prrfrtti^l a Coe of eenunnnlcaUcm with the V«Uttar coaskt 
wltoce supiUes wrfo constantly arriruig anoir'etBeot® 
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weie made for providing the Slahratta and Hydeiabad BOOK VI 
armies from their own countries and the BnnjaiTies chap iv 

maintained such abundance in the camp of Cornwallis, 

as had not been known smce the commencement of the 
war 

On the mormng of the 24th, orders were received by 
the troops in the trenches, to foibear working, and desist 
from hostdities “ The soldiers,” says Major Dirom, “ de- 
jected to a degree not to be described, could with difficulty 
be restramed from continmng their woik ” The tioops of 
Tippoo fired, both with cannon and musquetry, upon the 
British troops, for some time after they had ceased — a 
barbarous bravado, mtended to show that he was the last 
to resign the contest, and effected peace by the vigour of 
his defence The general orders which were issued on the 
English side, concluded with the following passage, not 
less honourable to the presidmg councils, than the most 
bnlhant operations of the war “ Lord Comwalhs thinks 
it almost unnecessary to desire the army to advert, that 
moderation m success, is no less expected from brave men 
than gallantry in action , and he ti usts, that the officers 
and soldiers m his army will not only be mcapable of 
committmg violence, in any intercourse that may happen 
between them andTippoo’s troops, but that theywiU even 
abstain from makmg use of any kmd of insulting expres- 
sion, towards an enemy now subdued and humbled ” 

Of the prelimmary treaty which Tippoo was constramed 
to accept, the subsWtial conditions were. That he should 
-cede one-half of his territories to the afiies ,|pay thiee 
crores and thirty lacs of rupees , and give up two of his 
three eldest sons, as hostages for the due execution of the 
treaty Lord Cornwallis, though it required no httle pa- 
tience and disci etion to manage his alhes, had gamed over 
them so great an ascendancy, by a condescendmg attention 
to their forms and prejudices, by the dazzling supenonty 
of his power, and by firmness of decision m matters of 
importance, that they disturbed not the negotiation by 
urgmg any pomts of their own , and professmg the 
fullest confidence m his discretion, declared their wil- 
Imgness, either to go on with the war or conclude a peace^ 
and to agree to any terms which should meet with his 
approbation 
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BOOK TI. Tbo eU«t of Tlppoos ecaa wm about twen^ yean of 
Qur TT vui at Icat taken a cotuidenible diaro In tbe 
■ - ■ T*r Of the next two> arho »oro deatined to becotnft tto 

boaUgea, coo «a about ten, tbo other eight. The tb>* 
caahiea which parttnf with them prodaood in the Seraglio, 
occaaiooed a delay wUoh CornwalLa ^was too gcneroos to 
ment To aotiafy tho mind of the Saltan, he aent him 
information by bia Talmla, that he woold in peraon wait 
npoD the tViscea, aa soon aa th^ anired at their tent& 
and beatde their own attendants, wtmld appoiiit a carefol 
ofBcer with a baUalloo of Sepoya for their guard. Tip' 
poQ airtwered with Qke coarteayj *That he could by do 
tneam conaont that hii Lordship ahould hare the tronhb 
of waltmg dnt upon hla aona that, haTing the moat 
perfect relianoo on the hoooor of Ijord ComwilHe, It was 
hia own paxticoixr deslrs axul request, that he would aDow 
them to be brooght at once to hh own tent, and deHTwed 
into hla haoda.” 

On the SCth, about cooo, thp PrinceB loft the fort. It 
appeared to be mansod for tbs and was crowded 

with people to eeo them depart Tho Boltan hhaself was 
oo the Tamport abors the gateway tbo fort nhiting as tho 
Princes went oat 


On approaching the Eo^lah camp, they woro roccired 
by a aalote of twenty-one gma from the park. At their 
own tents, they wmj met by Captain Keonawny tho 
Eo^Uh negotutor with the TiixeU of the Mam and 
3fahrBtta^ and by Iheto coodoeted to tho Commander-in- 
ChitC They were each mounted on an elephant, richly 
capantened and aeated in a allTer howdah. They were 
attetHied by their COher'i rakcels on elephants. Tbo 
prewdOT wa^ led by eeirral camel hirtar^ and roTcn 
oirijiBj: man pw, anjn folWcJ V 
100 plan™ with .i-m. inUIJ iriU, iflTm- Thdr cnml 
«oJ o jartj of hoiK' 
o „ A* U>7 Jr., nnr to ho.<Ho.r 

tert, a* lutt^icn ^ P«roya tatended for their LogUsh 
gnani, rartnej ao aTenoe to conduct them. 

^walUs attended by hU ttalT and some of tho 
I^inJoCcer.or U<«anay rreelred them as theydl^ 
mottntcl frtrm Ihrfr elephant^ .t tho door of hla great 
ten } emlracrd th«ni led them in by tho hand and 
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seated them, one on each side of himself , when he was BOOK VI 
thus addressed by the head vakeel “These children weie chap tv 
this mormng the sons of the Sultan, my master , they ■ ■ - ■ 

now must look up to your Lordship as a father'” TTis 1792 
Loidship assured, with earnestness, both the vakeels and 
the pnnces, that they should not feel the loss of a father’s 
care The faces of the children brightened up, and every 
spectator was moved At this interview. Lord ComwaUis 
presented each of them with a gold watch, which appeared 
to give them great satisfaction Bied up, as usual with 
the children of the East, to imitate the reserve and pohte- 
ness of age, and educated with infimte caie, all were 
astonished to behold the propnety of their deportment 
The next day Lord Cornwallis paid them a visit at their 
tents They came out to receive him , when he embraced 
them, and led them as before, one in each hand mto the 
tent They were now more at then ease, and spoke with 
animation and grace Each of the prmces presented his 
Lordship with a fine Peisian sword , and he made them 
a present of some elegant fire-arms in return “There 
was,” says Major Dirom, “a degree of state, order, and 
magmficence, m everythmg, much superior to what we 
had seen amongst our aUies The guard of Sepoys, drawn 
up without, were clothed in umform , and not only regu- 
larly and well armed, but, compared to the rabble of m- 
fantry m the service of the other native powers, appeared 
well disciphned, and m high order ” On the mormng of 
the 28th, a royal salute was fired firom the fort , which was 
said to announce the satisfaction of the Sultan at the 
reception given to his sons 

Considerable difficulties occurred in adjustmg the terms 
of the defimtive treaty During the delay, it was observed, 
that repairs were actively canned on withm the fort , and 
Lord Comwalhs remonstrated. The Sultan, with a dis- 
dainful submission, rephed “His Lordship was misin- 
formed, but for his satisfaction, if he desued it, he would 
throw down one of the bastions, to let him see into the 
fort” 

The condition which regarded the Eaja of Coorg was 
the prmcipal cause of delay Of the great chain of the 
western mountains, this country occupied the eastern part 
of the range, which extended from the Tambercherry pass 



3J0 mSTOHT OF immSB IHDIA 

j^QQj^ YL on ftootL, to ttfi confnw of tlifl BodDor* ooubUj on 
cKi» I the north. Perltpatem ttm in foroer time* the capitiL 

Dot eflcr the growth of the llyeore power the hid 

ITW. Lrcd at Mercarft, • pkco more protected hj the moon- 
*boat twenty mflee ntirth from the Poodicherrom 

paai 

The Coorgf are cootidered aa related to the Naici, that 
caate, of high pfeieonoits to rank^ on the ooeat of 
ilaUbar Their coontiy placed at a m^om eloTation, 
between the niltry plains and the tempeataoca tope of 
the moontaina, eojoy^ a temperate and dehghtfol climate^ 
with a fertile eoiL Hyder laboured for its eabjugation In 
rain, tdl a dltpuie about the enoocnion aroee between two 
hrothen. Upon umrping the government of the country 
llydcr confined the royal family in the fort of CnddoOT 
on the costem frontier of Bedcoie. Tlppoo removed them 
to Periapatam, cm the ceatorn aide of the woods of Coorg. 
A. eon of tbe then dead, made hit escape from Fe* 
napatam in 178S.' 

The doeoctented and infleziUo spirit ot the CoorgS) and 
the cruelty with which they had been treated, h^ ret>* 
dered the coontry a acene of devastailon and Uoodthed, 
Ul<cn tho appearance among them of their native Priooe. 
they rcDOuxiced with onlhiudasm their obedience to the 
Saltan and defeated a detachment of his army desccndicc 
with a convoy to the western coast Before the com- 
mencement of tbe war between the EngUsh and Tippoo, 
the Baja had repaired to TeUlcherry to form, if possible 
a conneikm with the English, of wboeo aontimentB aitt 
re~mi to the Saltan he was saffidentlyapprixed. A regard 
to tho eiuting treaty made him unable to obtain their 
eoawnt, at that time to the engigementa which be waa 
de iroui ofcootracling Eat no sooner had the war broken 
ou.,than he offered hij serricea j and, though hla country 
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TIPPOO AVERSE TO RELINQUISH COORG 

was miserably drained both of men and resources, be was BOOK VL 
able, by bis intelligence and activity, to aid materially chap iv 
tbe operations of tbe Bombay army Tbe cii cumstances 
in wbicb be bad been placed by misfortunes bad broken 
many of tbe fetters wbicb bmd tbe imdeistandmgs of bis 
countrymen , and be manifested an enlargement of mind 
seldom witnessed among those matcbless slaves of preju- 
dice Not only bad tnals invigorated bis faculties, but 
be displayed a generosity, and a heroism, worthy of a 
more civilized_state of society 

Lord Cornwallis included bis country by na^e, in tbe 
teriitory which Tippoo was called upon to resign Tbe 
proposal, it seems, excited bis astonishment and rage 
He bad destmed tbe Raja, no doubt, for a conspicuous 
example of tbe diieful consequences of i enouncing bis 
allegiance Tbe territory of tbe Raja commanded tbe 
best approach to bis capital fiom tbe sea And be com- 
plained, not without reason, that to demand a temtory 
which approached to bis very capital, and was not con- 
tiguous to tbe country of any of tbe allies, was a leal 
infringement of tbe piebmmai’y articles* Loid Com- 
waUis, having enjoyed tbe advantages of tbe Raja’s re- 
belbon, was determined not to leave him at tbe mercy of 
bis foe Tbe vakeels of tbe Sultan returned to tbe Engbsb 
camp with a declaration that tbeu master lefused to see 
them, '01 to debberate on tbe point Lord Comwalbs 
oideied prepaiations foi resummg tbe siege Tbe guns 
weie sent back to the island and tbe redoubts , and tbe 
woikmg parties resumed tbeir labours Tbe army of 
Puiseram Bbow, bavmg at last joined Comwalbs, was sent 
across tbe Caveiy, to assist General Abercromby m com- 
pleting the investment of the fort , and exceeded tbe 
intentions of tbe British commander, by plundeiing tbe 
countiy Tbe princes weie informed of tbe necessity 
which bad amved of removing them to tbe Carnatic 
Their guard was disarmed, and treated as prisoners of war 
Tbe pimces were actually, next morning, on tbe march to 
Bangaloie, not a little affected with tbe change of tbeir 
situation , when Lord Comwalbs, at tbe mgent request 

' The ords of the article Avcre, “ Oi e half of the dominions of TThich Tippoo 
Sultan ivns possessed before the u ar, tu be ceded to tlie allies, from the coun- 
tries adjacent, according to their situation ’ 

VOL V T 
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BOOK VL of the nkeeii, •greed to mupestd, for one d*y, the eicciK 
CHAT IT tlon of hu order*. The mbmiMion of the Saltan **» 

intmmtcd. And on the lOlh of M*reh, the hooUge pnnces 

perfonned the ceremony of dehraring the deflnitlTe trmly 
to Lord Contmllit and tho aSka.* 

The rovennei of Uppoo* dominions, according to tho 
admHtod e^iedole, Tern two cr o i ee and thirty-aeren lacs 
of mpeCB. One-hfllf of thia, diridod eqnaDy among tho 
three aHiet, eSbtded to each an accession of territory 
worth thirty nme and a half lacs of mpeea, approaching 
to half a ^iTlt/>n ateriing, per annmn- The boundarr of 
the iUhrittaa wm again extended to the river Toom- 
boddm. Tho ahoro allotted to the Klrtm reached from 
the EUtna beyond the nver Pecna, and inahided the forts 
of Qunjecolah and Cndap^ The British aharo was ob- 
tained in three portions tho first, on tho westeni frontier 
of the Comatio, mcloding the Boramahal and the Lower 
Ohants tho aeiMod, a duilrict animinding Dindegnl the 
last, the dominions tnbolary to the Bultan, on the coast 
of HaUbar 
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rkiwi, tih U« wi , OW Mrw amm tb* r im asd madr t aoartr Iw Us m- 
San rt "srtlrli ttqU «01 srreter bracr addrd tlM fcoltaa. thal 
U<r4 Oimallh «TcU U |laaw4 to (mail t« ce o«t ai^ ebaO* Sis) 
»Wa ir klftt o< Um rrtam drtJrtj^ l>* tt ritr »a air HU 
tOat rkaalya k^ t m to t t an-Trae lo tbo iMMaT af i nfct ml nc <>* *«>*^ 
ta Li ri Ck tLslak aOafnMraUcfk aaS (Ma tw cfamrtd to at 

co«ir*'T e rm w rm j hn t"T*rS tba Ttknls e/ tt* aBm 

tLU aa«a (irm-h as, •«< eMtonlr brord. *kkh II Hcdc hr vmb rT 

d.MT«p^l<Tciam:lf'jrt>« njUnx farto a-ka U U« vsVmK I 
ban ttnyJf iltn* "taonajrvrtJUiflmi je«ri*a«wshaTf rttwl 
I {baMol. nuTQ \aimttT.|t |M 

Jorlta tort.c7rf Ok var ba i rtartpal aaintja, u jTt arnttfl)** *r* 
r \ i<r« U 1 Wt-ra tartbsam t>a Msmi Halrami la Iba Oaiattfi 
1 rm batrsfl LLb.ta«Ua m? tolnta MTooU U Ikr Iwt cMirUM 

Z V rroa^ftt/u maWaararailatnatlba oari Martnua inrk 
n War till Tit Srliawi tba tortrortlra nJatoaa of Wau j 
'•"TU < O trfiaMaH Lmk Drtattairrt t a«l tJr 

t- rary t «*vnan» r*rrtTlir rrt ra%r*a fca Meatora tiat 'amire'*^ 

tanraaoT snS *^*11 } laas iroatVvaaa la tt«lr ■a.ilaT Oflb* 
rU-an^. t>«aaU\*TtB) fWJ in Btoa at Qja 

my t dra trta. tJ 

r rt ILa Soaaal IlatSaar tl-7*. La i, Urt jafsTrstSl 

^ ^ H.’. '’*■ . '■TTMtop Ca»fa*T frm lU trrafT T 

riLaCtrotU ar4 ll rar^tml r-k-m*. f 
r-a*UlV rfrtVr*»a a-4 

CIT ?rT If ^ • fr rt Im t«aitV sU>*UrT lU'irtla TJ 

•k,^**»r*a 4 UiaUl »r- 

i rr t-n.'oafrvt fart rj %m taaa aU-t ltau.wlkb. ul^irarfir 
a rnrarrtJr. w, a-h-a l.yU.ar TatUd i, tu lTr»UaTa7 U Prt- T 
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As some recompense for tlie viiiues and exertions of BOOK VI 
tlie troops, the Commander-in- Chief took upon him to chaf iv. 

Older them a donative equal to six months’ hatta, out of the 

money exacted from Tippoo , and he and Greneral Medows 
resigned their shares both in this and the pnze-money. 

For the satisfaction of the army, and to obviate the jea- 
lousies and inconveniences which had been formeily ex- 
perienced, Lord CoinwaUis, at the commencement of the 
war, agreed, that the plunder taken fiom the enemy should 
foim one geneial fund and that pnze-agents to take care 
of it should he appointed by the ai my themselves The 
officers of the King’s army nominated two delegates , 
those of the Company’s Lladras aimy, two and those of 
the Bengal battalions, one A committee was also chosen 
of seven officers, whose busmess it was to inspect the 
accounts of the agents, and make lepoids upon them to 
the army The effects of this arrangement, as might be 
expected were admirable But the democratical com- 
plexion of an elective and dehberative body formed in 
the aimy, would, at a short distance afterwards, have 
made the very pioposal be regarded with alarm and 
abhorrence 

It IS so common for nations to asciibe the most odious 
quahties to every party whom they dread, that the excess 
to which this low passion is cained in England would be 
less wonderful, did not the superior attainments of the 
nation render it fai less excusable in them, than it is m a 
people less favourably situated Several remaikable m- 
stances stand in our history, of a sort of epidemical fienzy 
m abusing our enemies The frenzy, too, appears to have 
corresponded pretty exactly in violence with the degree 
of terror, which each of those foes, in their several times 
and places, happened to inspire Loms the Fomteenth, 

Tippoo Sultan, and Napoleon Bonaparte, may be adduced 
as conspicuous examples AlS in legard to Louis m his 
day, and Napoleon in his , so among our countiymen, 

irtll at once tend to increase the security of that Presidency, and eniiance its 
value The ■nrisc moderation of these counsels, which directed onlj a partial 
division of the conquered countries, cannot be too much praised For had not 
a sufiBcient extent of territory been left to Tippoo Sultan, to mahe him respect- 
able, and still in some degree formidable to his neighbours, the balance of 
power in India might have been again materialli affected, the fntnre adjust- 
ment of which a onld have led to new aars The treaty was a return, as far 
as circumstances would admit, to our old and true poliev ” 
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book VL either in lodu, or in Engiand, Beared/ TIppoo ever 

our I spoken of bat xmdertbedeacnption of a Udeoct monster 

disfigured by almoKt erory vice srbioh rottdeT* huintn 

natorr in the exerase of power an object of dread and 
nbhorrtnca Ercn Major lleimell, who U not an eiampJe 
of a easily hnrrtcd awav by the pr?;jndJccs of hi* 
coontrymoD, bad already desoribfed him as “ crnel to an 
extreme degree " and Iboo^ poaseased of taieota, held in 
Buch ntter deleatalioo by bla own inbgecta, that it waa im- 
probable his reign wtrald be long"* And Lientenant 
Mooro Infonna tu, that “many highly respectable per 
fuxis, impressed with the aoine sentiments, doobted not, at 
the commencement of the late war but the defection of 
hii whole army wottld bo the immediate cociaqnenco of 
the approach of the confederate forcea.” 

The fiict, howercr was, that when the Engliah ad- 
ranced into the dominlonaof Tippoo, tbeydiscorerod such 
Indications of good gomnment os alU^ther iorpriacd 
them a coantry highly caltirated, ai^ ahormdiDg in 
popuUtion in abort, a pnarpenty far inrraaBicg that 
crhich any other port of India exhibited, not excepting the 
Itntidi dominioos themaelrea. Ami for the aeotlments 
with which he was regarded, Bome information may 
derired from the corKluct they Inspired- The fidelity with 
which his people adhered to him under the most trying 
re veia ei of fortune would bare done honour to tho meet 
and beneficent pnnee hot an instance of treacherr oc- 
curred amoo-^t hm commanders during the whole course 
of the war iil^ troojn, with the exception of the men 
who ba 1 been cnielly «liag^ from the conqucrwl coun- 
tnc% thou h bsheartened by a constant successloo of 
di a ter% fought with constancy to the last TJio J'co- 
^ plo f the ce«led countries yielded tw to IncTitaUo Me J 

Inl CO looner did an opportunity occur than ther re- 


• r-^-*T V^Tvh lirtrvkl.r Cl li. 

W fC«rtil*L»nl* n»t*rbTBWt.^ «»" 

T1 M n. M itiniUrt Um eewrUn tK* 
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I p, ->4 Ur«t«ri rT,lml*rw, It** 
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a2C UISTORr of britisu india 

BOOK TL the treaty left witiwut definitioo, Trag no more t h an ■what 
our 1 la practiicd rtjalarly by erery Indian Pnnee and etery 

other IVmca, -Khero he aeea no danger of being made to 

1"W. aafler for hla encroachmonta. But the littio regard bo 
paid to the anger of the Fngbsh, and the indifference Trith 
whldi he provoked them, aroeo frcmi two canee* the hope 
of amiatance from tho French, which, had the govenunent 
of the Bonrboni remained nDdietnrbed, be waa aure of 
receiving and hit incapability of ewtimating tho change 
In regard to tho Engbah which had recently taken place. 
Only a few year* before, he had aeon hia father reduce 
them to the very brink of deatmctlon and no change 
which to hn eye was viaible, had added to their power 
Their lommions had received no citcnslon and tho Car 
natiQ, which was all that he mw of their dominion*, was 
m Q atato of rapid detenoration, while hi# own were in a 
atato of gradoal usproveroent. It waa Impoasllle for 
Tippoe to ondcratand that hu father had to contend with 
onJr tho Eaat India Company foohlo frtim a defeetdro trea- 
ruTT oal timid, from the jealouay with which they were 
Twtehed at home and from the want of protection which 
thev were enre to expcrieoce That the minliLry bad now 
tranifcTTed tho govemment of India to tbemaeln-i that 
It wai tbeir own ruler into whov hand* they had pat the 
r Ins and who, If he acted a- ^e e u bty to them, wwa aaro of 
their protection that it w«s not, m reality the Eaat India 
Company with which ho ba»3 now to contend ; but the 
Ft-Ii h goTcmment and the Eoat India Comiany com- 
bined, the resonrees of both of which wero dabbed to 
proriJe for tho war No* only v ere the whole rovenoes 
of th Eaat India CorapaoT devoted to that imrpoae and 
tl dr credit In InJb atrctchcd to an extent, of which they 
w o-ihl have trembled to think, wiibcut tbo firm a«mraDce 
of inbUlenal tupjiorl, and which, >rilijonl that aupport, 
wiril 1 more thin prulwhiv hare accompli bed their ruin 
1 lithe tninhtenigvae them pariUmcntatyanlhorily and 
tn nhterial cmutenance to ral ^ that is to aay tbo mlnb- 
tc-s raisr,! for tliem, reputed aoms la England to a very 
Lr^e a J 'Unt. 

In draw in- tb lolance of profit arvl !«*, upon the ipe- 
cxati n which th > hail in this tnaancr cloaed, tho only 
airanUge wh j tbo En hth couil ictadne they bad 
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gamed, was tlio chance of having rendered Tippoo more BOOK VI. 
pacific, and less dangei ous in case of a future war That chap, iv 

there was no other advantage, inll appear ft om a very sim- 

pie reflection They had, indeed, a new temtory Bntm 
overbalance of that, it is to he considered that they had 
expended a sum of money in the ivai, the interest of which 
would have exceeded the net revenues of the country 
which they gamed Their income, theiefore, would have 
been greater had they never entered into the Avar Then, 
as to the question in what degiee it lessened either the 
chance oi mischievousness of future wars, experience 
seemed to show, that if Tippoo was not exasperated into a 
moie eager propensity for war, he was not more humbled 
mto a tame desire of peace , and the conduct of the go- 
vernment speeddy showed, that if he had ceased to be 
equally dangerous, he was fai from ceasing to be equally 
dreaded That the Company had added by conquest to 
then territories in vuolation of the declared sense and 
enactments of paihament, and were, nevertheless, aj)- 
plauded by parliament and the nation, the world beheld, 
and have not yet forgotten ‘ 

The weakness of the Nizam, and his need of restmg 
upon the English for support agamst the Mahrattas, when 
no longei checked by the dread of Tippoo, made that chief 
desirous of maintainmg the fortunate and useful connexion 
he had formed 

Between the Enghsh and klahrattas jealousies qmckly 
ai ose The Mahrattas saw, vath regret, the shield of the 


' Sir John Malcolm, whose loyalty offends not commonly on the score cf 
wealcncss seems to regard it as one of the principal ndrautagea of the war, tlint 
it dlsplajcd Lord Cornwallis’s contempt for the net of parliament “The 
policy ’ (saj’s that ivriter. Sketch of the Political History ot India, p 94) " of 
Lord Cornwallis, was neither directed to obtain a delay of hostilities, nor 
limited to the object of repelling the immediate danger, n ith which the state, 
over whose connclls he presided was threatened ’’ That Is to say, it was not 
confined to the express object to which he was limited by act of parliament 
“ When fall} satisfied of the designs of Tippoo, he hastened to attack him , he 
saw the great advantages vihich were likely to result from early offensive 
operations , and the moment he resolved on war, ho contemplated (as appears 
from the whole teuonr of ins correspondence previous to the commencement of 
hostilities) the Increase of the Company’s territories in the quarters of the 
Carnatic and Malabar, ns a desirable object of polic} ’’ The grand object, 
indeed, of Su John’s intelligent work, is to pomt out the impolicy of the re- 
stricting act of parliament , to demonstrate that the most eminent of the 
Indian governors, Mr Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord AVellesloy, have 
treated it wltli uninterrupted contempt and received applause for every sne- 
nessful violation of it 
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BOOK VL BriUfit poorer lield up between them and thoKimin, -whom 
aiir IT the/ bad long deatmed for their prey 
I ^\^lilethe trtnies wcm before ^rinpipaUm, and the 

J'S' Saltan wai yet nnmbdaed, Mthdftjee Smdiah marched 
tonarda Poonah witli an army and not only alarmed 
Nana FaroaTeao wbogOTemed la the name of the Peshwa, 
aodabcae aathority blndtah viahed to nturp hot was 
regarded with smpicion by the Engluh themaolvoa. 

When the hngllah, beforo the war were bidding ao high 
for alGanccs ogamat Tlppoo, Sindlah, too, oSetod hU eer 
ric^ to sale but aued an caorbiUnt pnoe. He reqaired 
that two battaliona of tho British trtxips ahould Join hla 
army aa an aoxihory force, in the aame manner aa the 
armies of the Vieam and Peshwa that the Engbah go* 
Temment ahoold engogo to protect his dominions in the 
npper prorinccs donng hia aheenco ; and ahould become 
boond to aasiat bun in the redaction of the Rajpoot FHn 
cn, who reaiated the ertoaeloix of hia oonqaoila. To is 
Tolre tbemselmln warm thedatant prormooa of Ulndo*' 
tan, for the oggrondixement of Slndlah, whoeo poaer was 
ahradr an object of alarm, brno menna accorded with the 
policy of the EogU&h and t£io alUsnee of Slndlah was not 
obtaiaed. 

Upem tho ocmchiaion of the peace with Tlppoo, a pro- 
ponUon was made to the Bntiih commander by Horry 
l\mt that the aerrice of tho British trooiw with the army 
of the Pe*diw* tho^dd be rendered permanent, in the aame 
manner as that of the corpn which wia attached to the 
army of tho Mam, It was the opinion of Lord Com- 
wallii, that thli auhtidiary force though aahod under the 
pretest that it would only be employed in enabling the 
Pc'hw* to reduco to ©bedienee any of hia refractory de- 
I^odanU, WM really dcaiml aa a weapon against Jlabdijee 
- Kln-iuih, who-o jewer endangered the authority of the 

miniaterat Toonah. But though Lord CDTOwaUls coaid 
ly t fail to be K*mib!e of tho extraordinary increase of tho 

rowtrofModuh, who hail »-.ubbdied the dominion ^ren 

him, by Ihi* j bey of ilr Kaalings, orer the Mogul i n>* 
rlfw* anil rtnjjojej in hi, Citour the remalolog 
anthonty of LI imj^rlal mj-tire while lie Ud formed a 
lir-raB-ir>rmIUU corps of regular Infantry under Euro- 
I<an ©""cer* mr^Uy Irmeh, and erected foundries and 
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aisenals, m sTiorfc, had made the most formidable accumu- BOOK YI 
lation of all the instruments of war, belonging to any chap iv 

Pimce in India , he regarded all attempts to check the 

career of Sindiah, as eithei impiudent, or contrary to the 
act of parhament, and unhkely to obtam the conciiirence 
of the iTilmg powem at home He, therefoie, refused to 
accede to the "wishes of the Poonah minister , though he 
directed the British Resident at the Court of Smdiah, to 
make a spirited lemonstiance, when inteUigence aiiived m 
July that the claims of the Emperor to his tribute from 
Bengal began to be i enewed 

According to the terms on which the receipt and dis- 
bursement of the Camatic revenues had been assumed by 
the English, they were now to be restored, when the vai 
was at an end As soon as Loid Coinwalhs led back the 
army from Senngapatam to Madi-as, he entered upon the 
discussion of a new airaugement, which, as usual, was 
somewhat aflfectedl}', if not ludiciously, denominated a 
treaty Of the former agreement both parties complained, 
the Nabob, that its pecumary conditions were heaviei than 
the country was able to bear , the Enghsh, that the secu- 
rities it provided for the payments of the Nabob, weie 
inadequate to their end The treaty, therefore, which was 
made "with Su Archibald Campbell, and the obhgation of 
the Nabob, respecting the annual payments to his private 
creditors, were annulled and it was declared, that the 
agreement which was now concluded with Lord Cornwallis, 
provided for the objects of both 

Accordmg to the terms of this new arrangement, the 
contribution of the Nabob towards the peace estabhsh- 
ment was fixed at rune lacs of pagodas per annum , the 
payment to his ci editors was reduced from twehe to six 
lacs, 21,105 pagodas , and for the expenses of war, he was 
to contribute, as by the last agreement, four-fifths of his 
le venues 

As secuiity for these payments, it was agreed. That 
dm mg war, the Company should assume entirely the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of the Nabob’s revenues, which he 
should recover upon the restoration of peace and that, if 
any failure of payment occurred during peace, the Com- 
pany should enter upon the receipt of the revenues of 
ceitein specified districts, from which the Nabob’s oflBcers 
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DOOK TL tiKaild, in that vmi, be -withdrawTi. The Poljpira of 
rtup n- lladora and Ttolrelly irlioee power enabled them to ream 

tho feeble gorerament of the Nabob, and, m a gmt mca 

rtn. enitjtoproTi®^ the <»Uectionof biarexenues-cein-tTaiia- 

fcrT^ to the management of the Eng b a K 
It appear! from the despntdies of Lord ComwaDla, that 
be act a groat valne upon this arrangcnjcot and foodly 
beberctl it was calculatod to answer all the ends which it 
Was the object of hlmaelf and hia conntrjmen to secore 
The complaints of which he had hcsird, were chiefly com- 
plaints respecting the aecuntim {or the paymernte of the 
Nabob. The eecuntlcs which h« had tahen had the ap- 
pearance of beir»g complete and ho saw not far beyood 
first oppeanncca. The obeerration la just, “that tbouA 
this engagement mmplified m aome pomU, and grentlr 
ameliorated lO other!,the engagement which Sir Ardilbold 
CampbeQ had contracted it conteted nooo of Ha r^dJoal 
defects “ Management dnnng a limited and prccoric® 
period ciciaded that mmnt© kno«itdgo on which alone 
coold be founded an asaoument, just either to the Com- 
pany or the inhabitants cu s u red the hod cfflc« of ali 
clo*criptjana of the people, who had an Intercat io tfoart- 
ing the gorernment which they worn again to obey ami 
totallr prerented the Introdactioo of a new management, 
in p.aco of that eroel and opprcsslro mteni whlob, tinder 
tbe gorerament of the habob, deeolatotl the country 
Of the transactions of Lord Cornwallis with foreign 
ers, one yet remains of suGBaent importance to reriUire a 
reparate atatement In I“03, tho change of gorerpment 
in Franoe pecctpiUtol tbe people of En-rland into a wrir 
with that cmnitry It falknred,as a matter of coar*e that 
in Id Iia the i>o^cs ions of the Irrneh ahoald bo ottnchrJ. 
Th Intere t of the 1 rench in India bad now for a grrtt 
wilt Isn-tiisbed noilrr porertr and neglect. Tbe pr®’ 
pn- iiorcubarra 'rnenls of the poremment at home and 
th prf>'tr*sjT« intensity with which the ere^ of the nalicm 
wen* turned open that ■■orer u ment left the Indian f'tab* 
h^hmrnls In a sjite of s«wkne« m fitted to rnuat tbe 
Wf' h of the Ijj h h pmrer when the bonds of prtco were 
hreirn a anJer Th fifrci-n of Mailras were aeot afahist 
r •^iicherTT with Jl j^rdleoeral Kir John Ifrathwailo at 
3 j: - T *rm f Ho 
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then head And Lord Com-wallis hastened fiom Bengal, ROOK YL 
to obtain the honoui of extirpating the lepuhhcans The chap t 

difficulty, howevei, was so veiy small, that the entei-pnse 

was accomplished before he amved , and the whole of the 
Fiench settlements in India weie added to the English 
possessions 


CHAPTER V 

Lord Cornwallis's Financial and Judicial Reforms 

T he measures taken during the administiation of this 
Viceroy, for alteiing the intenial government of the 
Bntish dommions in India, are not less memoiable than 
his transactions with foreign states 
In the eye of the new government of India, consisting 
more ostensibly of the Diiectoi-s, more really of the King’s 
mimsters, revenue naturally constituted the fimt object 
In the code of mstructions, with which, upon his depar- 
ture for his government, Lord Comwalhs was provided, 
occasion was taken to censure the financial admimstration 
of his pi edecessors, 'and to, prescribe a new arrangement 
The fiequent changes, the substitution of faimeis and 
temporary agents for the permanent Zemmdais, the failure 
of aU attempts to enhance the revenue, and the exclusion 
of the collector’s fiom a shaie in forming assessments of 
their respective districts, weie mentioned with disappro- 
bation Complaint was made of the heavy arrears out- 
standing on the settlement of the last four years , and the 
country was represented as exhausted and rmpoverished 
Such 13 the opimon which it was, by the Bang’s mmistei-s 
and Court of Directors, held fit to express, of the merits of 
the British government, in India, at the date of this docu- 
ment, m April, 1786 For the purpose of improvement, 
they directed, that the settlement should be made with 
the Zemmdais Knowledge sufficient for an assessment, 
they presumed was already acqmred They prescribed 
the period of ten years, as the hmit to which the settle- 
ment should be confined, m the first mstance But they 
declared their mtention to render it peimanent, provided, 
on experience, it should merit then approbation They 
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BOOK yi^ fartlier commooded, lh»l the coDfctom of the rcreime 
aur r iboold bo Tested trith the poirereofjadicotaroMxi police 
' bj haring convoyed to them the principal enthontj in 

1"^ the Deroinco Adanlnta, mth the power of magistrates in 
apprehending offenders against the puhllo peace. And, in 
malang thia prorislon for the administration of joatice, they 
drclsr^ that ther were not actuated by “aljetract theo- 
n« — drawn," they erntl, “from other countries, or appli- 
cable to a different state of things, Imt a consideration of 
the subslsUng manners and usages of the people.” 

Upon hU amral in India, Lord Cornwallis found that 
his mastera m England were egregiootly mistahen, when 
they imagined that there was suMdemt knowledge slready 
treasured up, for the boslncisa of settling the nrenne. 
The very nature of the land tenure was not onderatood. 
The rights of the different ordeia of people, who culti- 
rsted the aoU, and divided its produce, fonn^ a compU 
cated myitory AU that wma Imown, with any certainty, 
was tho amount of revenue which had been annually col 
lectctL Dut whether the country could pay more or the 
exactions wore already heavier than it comd boor no man 
had any nllsfactory grounds to afhrm. In this ritualion 
Lord Cornwallis detertulned to rospend hla obedience to 
the orders of Whitehall and LeadenhaU-etreet \ to content 
KhnvKi In the mean timev with ■nnnnl setUements, by 
tho local agency of tho district coUectoaa, and the super 
intendeoco of tlio Committee now decorated with the 
title of Boanl, of Reveoue to drenlate Interrogatories, 
arel collect Information from every accessible source.* 

The directions of the goveroment at home with regard 
to the admbUtraUon of justice wero Iraatodwilh greater 
respect 1 the Oovcruor-Ccneral saw nothing here to dlv 
wuulo prompt obeiticnce In I“6 regulations were pro- 
Bul nteJ { and the collector! were vested with the triple 
I werof roTctmo of and of police miriv 

Irates It gcMl tohearthoreawms which theeomponnd 
of stalmoeo and Dirrctora, now formed Into an instru 
ment of gQierumrot ( r luda, produced for this dorico 
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of then’s They prescnhed it, they said, on account of its BOOK lY 
“ tendency to simplicity, eneigy, justice, and economy” chap v 

By Mr Shore,* on whom the Governor-General chiefly 

rehed for information, it was remarked — in that docu- 
ment, m which he exhibited the lesultj of his observation 
and enquiries — that the constitution of the Enghsh 
government m India was ill adapted for promoting im- 
piovement, and the situation of the Company’s sei-vants 
ill calculated foi the acquisition of knowledge and legisla- 
tive talent The individuals of whom the government was 
composed, were m such a state of fluctuation, that no 
separate portion of them had time to conceive and mature 
any important ideas of refoi’m In the next place he 
remarked, that the servants of the Company were so much 
engrossed with^ofiicial forms and the details of business, 
as to be m a great measure debarred ^from the acquisition 
even of local knowledge Still further , he asserted, that 
the knowledge which they acquired was not appropnate 
knowledge, such as lays the foundation for pohticM -wis- 
dom it was a mere knowledge of practice , that is to say, 
a knowledge of a certain number of facts which are 
obvious, with Ignorance of the numerous facts which he 
more remote, and ignorance of the numerous connexions 
which subsist both among the facts which may happen to 
be famihar, and those of the far wider cucle which is 
wholly unknown - From knowledge of this sort no plan 

1 Afterwards Sir Jotin Shore, aud finally Lord Teignmonth 

2 The words are north transcribing Thei meet some obstinate prejudices, 
and some pernicious ideas “ If we consider the form of tlie British govern- 
ment in India, we shall find it ill calculated foi the speedj introduction of im- 
provement The members, composing it, are in a constant state of fluctuation, 
and the period of their residence often expires, before experience can be 
acquired, or rednced to practice — Official forms neccssanlj occupj a large 
portion of time, and tlie constant pressure of business leaves little leisure for 
study and reflection, mthout which no Knowledge of the principles and detail 
of the revenues of tins coimtr) can be obtained — True information is also pro- 
cured with difficulty , because it is too often derived from mere practice in- 
stead of being deduced from fixed principles — Everj man who has long been 
emplo^ed in the management of the revenues of Bengal will, if candid, alloiv 
that his opinion on manj important points has been often varied, and that the 
information of one jear has been rendered dubious by the cxpenence of 
another Still, In all cases, decision is necessary And hence, precedents, 
formed on partial circumstances, and perhaps, on enoneous prmclples, beconio 
establislied rules of conduct For a prudent man, nhen doubtful, will be 
happy to avail himself of the authority of example The multiplication of 
records, which ought to be a great advantage, is, hi fact, an inconvenience of 
extensive magnitude, for in them only the experience of others cm be 
traced, and reference requires much time and labour ” Jlr Shore’s Jlimite on 
the Bengal revenues, paragraph 2nd, in the Appendix, Rflh Report of Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 1810, p lo9 If the multiplication of documents is 
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of improTement, do cotnhnuitioD of ezpedienta, to itui^ko 
tho fature better than the psst, con ever be nitiotiall 7 
expected. 

It is Deccaeary to remark, that ilr Shewe, aware of that 
ancceaaioa o bloDderi, which oonstitnted the wi cceaion 
of attempt! to improve the mode of India, 

daima indolgeoce for eo many carois, on account of the 
time required to obtain a knowledge of Aaiatio mimiHira 
and finance This apology may delndo, dhbnctioa 

If made between the error* wLoh arose from the trant of 
local knowledge, and thoee which arose Irom general 
IgnoraDce, Thom which aroee from the want of local 
knowledge, aa far os more tune wai abwlotely nece*- 
■ITT for ita aoqmotioo, are not to be blamed. Those 
which orom from general Ignonmoe art, in every instance 
theproperobjecUof reprobation because provision ahoold 
alwavB hare been mado for ginng to the goveniment of 
India the benefit of mcocapablo of applnng the beat ideas 
of the ago to tho arrangament of its xroportantaflairB.* 

On the 2nd of August, 1780 Lord Caniwalla infonned 
the govenunent at homev that be had at la*t matured his 
plan of rerenuc, and was preparing to carry it mto Imme- 
dlate ei^ti^ Ho took that occasion to describe the 
^le »n which the country wouW be found at tho time 
rten his law would begin to operate and announced tbc 
IrapreTemeuts which he expected it viould introduce. 

laioso^ IhcM are hi! words, to bo obliged to say 
that .^aUlure arwl {ntemal rommerco have, for many 
I’^oj^doaUydwUoing and that, At present 

it. 

, . - 
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VI ilogul ftdministratiou. The stare* vtned according u the 
T land yru recent! j or anoently bitnight under onlture, ind 
— ttoeording to the prtworo mutaioed bj the state. Tro 
fifth* to the coltiTitor and three to the goremment, have 
been tssnmed u the average proportions for land under 
foil cultiTalion.* 

Zrery year to ascertain the produce of erorv field, and 
collect from it the ahare which belonged to the govern- 
ment, was a very bbonooa and complicated process and 
aomo Tandy occurred in the mode* m which the operatioo 
was performed. In the l*otty Hindu government* it 
TTOold appear that the agents of tho prince transacted 
immediately with the husbandmen, called ryots, either 
man by man^ or i lUage hj rniago. 

Tho estabUshment of villages (a vidnity or jarah,* 
wouhl, iwrhaps, bo the more appropriate title) i* a pecn 
Hanty in India, of which, having b^ already explained, 
Jt is ooly necessary hero to eicato the rccoUej^on Each 
viaoitr call it ullage, or call it periih, consUtotod a 
Lttle eommonity which had a specie* of gorenunnit 
witUn Itaelfi Of the vilkger*, oso wu bendman, distio 
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book TL to be. In this mtnner tha sltaatlan of thoeo agents 
ensr Y became in fact herodilarj and the gorornmimt ot the 
— ■■ Jioguls, which wM, though occstionsllj Tl olcn t, In manj 

respects considerate and hrantne, soidom allowod itself 
to displace those officora^ wlthoat some heavy ground cf 
displcuore oven when it sometimes superseded them in 
the boameea of collection, it generally made them an 
allowance, to preeorvo their famihes from wont or degrada- 
tion. Defors the penod of the rngUsh acqolsltians, the 
IVi <n«n appcUatlvo of Zemindar Knd boon geiteiully appro- 
priated to them, in the northern tegiona of India. 

Being responsible to government for the revenue, they 
w er e allowed the erereiae of all the powers which, in tlw 
rode government of the Mogul*, were aocoonted ncceesery 
for realiang It, The common method in India of enforc- 
ing payment of any debt, was the n*o of coercion In the 
hand of the creditor For rovenue-debts government was 
not Ukdy to pome more lenient methods. A military 
force was the Instrument allowed and the Zemindars, in 
the cocimoQ stjle of Oriental pnde, retained about then 
os many troops aa they conld possibly find tho means of 
miintaiiung. Under Esstem despotisms tho dificreDt 
powers of g overnment were seldom eommanicated ssnndcf 
To the power of coUeoting the revetrae by a military force 
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■was added the power of admimsteimg justice All civil BOOK VI 
disputes appear to have been regarded in India as falling chap v 

naturally under the cognizance of the agents of levenue 

And, m fact, the whole business of judicatiiie and police, 

■with the sole exception of inflicting the highest class of 
punishments, devolved upon Zemindars, each -within the 
district over which he was placed * 

“We geneially,” says an inteUigent servant of the Com- 
pany, speaking of himself and his brethren, “ see Indian 
affairs -with Enghsh eyes , and carry European notions 
into Indian practice To this source may e-vidently b& 
traced a considerable proportion of the blundei’s of our 
countrymen m the government of India Eor how long a 
penod, and as yet hardly closed, did they resolve upon 
finding a feudal system in India? With this turn of 
mind, it was -to be expected, that they would, if possible, 
find a set of land-holders, gentry, and nobles, to correspond 
with those m England The Zemindar had some of the- 
attributes which belong to a lando-wner he collected the 
lents of a particular district, he governed the cultivators 
of that district, lived in comparative splendom, and his 
son succeeded hum when he died The Zemindais, theie- 
foie, it was inferied without delay, were the proprietois of 
the sod, the landed nobihty and gentiy of India ^ It '’■was 

* This statement is not quite correct. As head of the district, the Zemindar 
m common mth the headmen of the Tillages, was responsible for the police, 
and maintained a civil force to preserve peace, protect property, and collect 
the revenues , but he ivas never otBclally armed ivith judicial or military 
authority The expounder of the law ivas the Pundit or Maulavl, or Cazi 
The military commander was the Foqjdar Some of the more considembla 
Zemindars took advantage of the distracted state of the empire to raise troops, 
and assume the attitude of military chiefs, but this was no part of their proper 
functions — 'SSf 

2 Mr Thackeraj , In his Report on the comparative Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of the Ryotwar and Zemindary settlements, dated 4th August,. 

1807, Fifth Peport, ut supra, App 31 p 990 

3 It can scarcely be said ivith justice, that this inference was drawn ivithout 
delay Tiio subject had received repeated attention A Letter from the Com — 
mitteo of Revenue, of 3Iarch 1786, cited In Harrington’s Analysis, HI 262, ob-- 
serves, that “ the discussion of the rights of the Zemindar has employed for 
pears past the first talents both In India and Europe ” The most rash and un- 
compromising advocate of the doctnne was Francis, and he maintained the 
proprietary nghts of the TIemindars uith equal pertinacity in his place in Par- 
liament Sixth Peport, Appendix, p 915, 937 Hastmgs never admitted it, 
and in opposition to Francis’s opinions, a committee was appomtcd bj Hastings 
to investigate the nature of landed tenures in Bengal The report of this 
committee, submitted in 1778, authonzes no inference in favour of the pro- 
prietary rights of the Zemindars “ Almost all tlie lands, it is said, arc held 
under some person who collects the rents, pavs a revenue, and stands between 
the Government and the immediate tenant of the soil, whetlier tlic land bo- 
considered ns bclongmg to Government, or the property of the person under 
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DOOR TL iK)t coti*«ier«l that the Zemindaii, thoogh they coBocted 
our T tho mti, did not heep them hot paid them all avay 
■ ' with a "Ttf 1) dedofftion, to the gorommcnL It was not 

conaidered that if they governed tho rrota, and in many 
respects exerdsed over ^cm daepotio power they did not 
goTom them ax tenants of theirs, holding their lands 
cither at will or by contmot tmder them. Tho puss wi cm 
of the ryot was an hereditary possession from which 
it wax unlawful for the Zemindar to displace For 
every farthing which the Zemindar drew from the ryot he 
Tus bound to aceoont And it was only by frand, H oot 
of all that he coEeoted, he retained an ana xnoro than the 
email proportion which, os pay for oolleotion, be wax 
permitted to receive. Three partJee shared in the pro- 
duce of the ooiL That party to any nseful parpoao meet 
properly deaerves the name of propnotor to whom the 
principal eharo of tho produce for erer belonga. To him 
who derives the fmallest share of t>ui produce the title of 
owner least of eiU bdonga. In India, to the sovereigD the 
profit of the land moy be eaid to bare wholly beloogcd. 
Tiie ryot obtained a mero sot xdotd the 

nee^sary wage* of bis labour The Zemindar enjoyed 
allowances to the amount of about ten per cent, upon the 
revenae which be colleotod, not tnoro than • oompenxs- 
tum for hit aervlcca. To the goTcnuncnt belongctf more 
than ooe^ialf of tho grons produce of tho aoU, 

The Engilih were actuated not only by an enUcbtened, 
l«tt a very generous poUcy when they rcawlvod to eivatc, 
in fsTour of individuals, a pennanent property in tbo soil, 
a^ coududvo nt onoo to the increaw of Its produce and 
the happinesi of the pwple. They were under the inflo- 
of prepidices in the mode of caprring their dedgn 
^to executiou. FoU of the arixtocraUcal Ideas of modern 
harope. the ariitocratlcol peiion now at tho head of the 
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governraent, avowed his intention of establisTiing an ans- BOOK VL 
tocracj, upon the European model , and he Tvas well chap v 

aware that the umon, at home, of statesmen and Di- 

rectors, whom he obeyed, was undei the influence of 
smiilai propensities 

In agreement with the orders fiom home, the lesolution 
was, to form a settlement with the Zemindars for the 
revenues of their several distncts , to hmit the settlement 
m the first instance, to a term of ten year’s , but to render 
,it permanent, if sanctioned by the authorities in England, 
and to recognise the Zemmdars as hereditary pi opnetoi'S 
of the soil, upon payment, as a land-tax, not to be en- 
hanced, of the sum at present assessed 

To such a degree were the Enghsh, up to that houi, 
unacquainted with the country, that th e most instructed 
among them differed prodigiously in estuuatmg the revenue 
which Bengal was competent to yield Some were of 
opimon that the existing rate of assessment was heavier 
than the people could bear Others conceived that it was 
far below the amount to which it might, with propriety, be 
raised The government, after aU its inquiries, had no 
better foundation on which to place the magnificent struc- 
ture it intended to raise, than the amount of the actual 
collections of preceding years , upon the average or medium 
of a few of which the assessment, destined for pei'petuity, 
was now arranged The authorities at home dissuaded, 
or rather forbade, an actual measurement and valuation 
of the country , and made a remark which, m itself, does 
them credit, whatever may be thought of its apphca- 
tion to the occasion on which it was produced that an 
assessment below what the country could bear, was no 
detiiment, m the long run, to the government itself, 
because the nches of the people were the riches of the 
state 

It was easy foi the government to assume that the 
Zemmdars were proprietors of the soil under the Slogul 
sceptre , and it was easy to declare that they should be 
so in future But it was not easy to reconcile these 
proceedings with the rights of other classes of the people 
Under the Mogul system, there were vanous desciiptions 
of pel sons, as TdLookdars, Ohowdnes, Mtinduls, IfoLiid- 
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BOOK VL ‘ •* Zemindan, had hcrwUtjiry diirra 

CHAT T npoo the produce of the toll and it woe not the intention 
- of gorercment to aacrifice to anj olm of its subjects the 
119 interests of any other Bnt the mteroets of the lyots 
•which we« of many tlmea the importimco of the Interests 
of all the other dosses taken together whether the mass of 
indaTidoal happiness, or the power of tho state, be re- 
garded as tho end, were by (or the most drfFIcalt to bring 
into a state of concordance with the rights which were 
thus to be conferred upon tho Zemindara. \ 

The poescasions of the ryota, either indiTidoally or by 
Tillages, were hereditary poesesslona. So long as they 
cootlnuri to poy to goremment the duo proportion of tho 
produce, they could not lawfully bo dispossessed. They 
not only transmitted their pooi^ons by descent bnt 
had the power of alicoatlon, and conld either seD them, or 
gire them airaT At an eariy penod of the Mogul history 
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HUan te frit MCuUr piftHC Sit ln>d4«T n Oonmocxrt dtrrtt^W 

Tfrn ^rsFit h toa aid ti ttetvtor bmet t R h t 
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Tb«r r (un Wt ibrlr Ind, and la tbal ma ibrx taMj ban kt it t rrK 
taluUu^ tM Mn tCImt or to «e* fcSaWrlie a»w 4 Srr TlUa^r Tbcy n 
Mn uii; **U Uj«U Lsadt ti lUcb Ibc7 cifiaot d r -iai M la 
C ml troir k tori 1 frat tbry TttH an t» W rryarJed »rw)rr« «d ttn 0 
1 n rMiuEtttr «*1 ta (hatufiMiij BJ MtM ntn la iM Mtliram t 
iLr rrrt m I V« ^a d V 9 t) *U*« tM { mlawn d tM 4 UnJ I M ^ ra 
■r*i ruT«ra Hbartrr lor R It dnr dui IM ai^bfcatka oi M nr a 
rt-oUr rf tM nOtfr n t n i nUt y a nrra U r d IM d tM 

ro-ULir T * MdnrtKJm •!« tM ltra.Mt »ro*dc««L TM kclUalcc* 
iXU rv-iri’M an MrrdrurT aad tMx matt iraa^ Vf Mlt or >7 pUal 
nmt,d«r fTlT&fri, wUrt Urtb aJoeo tonJtrt. TLtj rriMIHt r IM 
CrawT-a f ar I •nUm H esetr Mnrtrr of raVn ax rffomratani aM 
nnert-'^P' Wtrr* UiDrt* airej tUa«tntn U SMsrx tf ibrM rtUUIOa- 
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a minute survey liad been made of the laud , upon that BOOK VI. 
suivey an assessment had been founded, ^^hlch had long chap a 

been regarded as the standard of ivhat every field was to 

pay, e^en when new imposts, during the piogiessive 
difficulties and corruption of tho l^Iogul administiation, 
weie superadded, the Zemindars weie bound to give 
written schedules, called pottahs, to the ryots, specifjung 
the particulars of the assessment upon each individual , 
and these documents were registeied in the government 
accounts, and intended for the piotection of the ijot 
against the extortion of the coUectoi 

The means which, under the l\Iogul sceptre, were pio- 
vided for the secunty of the lyots, weie veiy inadequate 
to their end The Zemindars weie enabled to eseicise 
unii ersal oppression Under tho eye of a humane and 
vigilant governor, they weie occasionally restrained, by 
the terror of summary punishment, from the excesses of 
exaction But, in general, they took from the ryots eveiy 
thing beyond what was necessary to preserve them in 
existence , and every now and then desolated whole di- 
stricts by the weight of their oppressions This was cen- 
tral y to the lai\'s imder which the Zemindar was appointed 
to act But to whom was the ignorant, the timid, the 
credulous, the mdigent ryot, to apply for redress ? His 
feam, and very often his expenence, taught him, that to 
suffer in patience was the prudent course The exactions 
of the Ze min dars were covered with so many ingemous 
contrivances, that they puzzled the wits of the simple 
cultivator, and often eluded the eye of the government 
itself 

If the aristocracy was provided for, it appeal's to have 
been thought, as by English aristocrats it is, apt to be 
thought, that every thing else would provide for itself 
The rules by which the pajunents of the lyots were detei- 
mmed varied m various places , and so mtricate did they 


•oriffin Nov, althongh it la no doubt true that the principle of village organl- 
zaDon 13 very ancient, jet It is not necessary that all the instances should pre- 
tend to high antiquity Tlie contrary is knovn to be the case, and both 
Colonel Sj kes and Hr Thomason specifj instances, -nrhere vlthm the last two 
or three centuries the vfllago municipality has eitlier been exterminated or 
become extinct, and lands and pon ers have passed to other associations The 
organization, has, however, been preserved, and is now intelligible See 
Briggs, Sykes, Thomason , also Malcolm’s Main a, and Elphlnstone’s Eeport on 
Poona — W 
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BOOK Tl. «pp<w to the Anglo-Tndlaa goremment, tb»t no littlo 
CTUp T IrooWo TTOold be Doceaeaiy to meko on usenment in 
— - I (letelL Tho ryota were, therefore, handed over to the 
1 M. Zemindar* in gros*. The ZomiDdare were empowered to 
make with their ryots any settlements which they ohosa, 
under a mere general recommeodatlon to be guided by 
tho custom of tho place. One security alone was thought 
of for the ryot. Upon the terms on which the Zsmmdir 
agreed to foe ius payment, he was to giro him a potiai 
and according to the terna of that pottah his poaseaslan 
or c^tate was to be equally permanent with that of the 
Zemindar 

When the prindpjea of tho decennial settlement were 
finall y resolred, and proclamation of the measure was 
about to be made a qoeslion arose, whether notice, at the 
some time should be ghm of tho intention to make tho 
twwmncnt and Ha rules unalterable in case the onihorl* 
ties IQ England ahoold approve^ 2Ir Shore, though he 
was amoog tho leading patrooj of the Zemindary system, 
opposed such an intimation, as foaugut with imprudence. 

Zemindars bo offomed, were a set of poo|^ wheae 
minds would bo as powerfully gorernoil by a decennial, as 
a perpetual tenn. iJe insisted upon the deficient of the 
informatioQ under which the matter had been arranged, 
He allowed that enormous abuses oxided in the modo of 
dealing of the Zcmiodors toward tlio ryots abuses which 
no auffident expedients bail born employed to com:ct 
Ami bo dolred that a door might be Jofl open for the in* 
troJuctkm of euch improvements as tho erporienco of ton 
years might suggest 

The advaotagrs which the Imagioallou of the OoccTUor 
G neral b*<i painted, as likely to result from tho permv 
neuce of the seUlement, bod nude so deep an Iniprcsaion 
cn bis mind, that ho oppoeed the arguments of Hr Shore; 
persuted m his porpoMj of proclalmigg the design and 
declared hia Tesolntlon to a*a «11 hu indacDce with the 
Owort of Dircvlciw, that they should not wait for tho Ispre 
of (eti ^eani, Lut make the Mttlemetit jv^rpetual without 
anr k-is of tita* The clmimstaoce from which bo mo*t 
sehrmentJy arpied, wa*, the im| roTcment which certainty 
of cnjoTmenl, he afflnnnl, woull effect, and which cer- 
talntv of enjormenl alone could be eip^eJ to edWt, In 
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tlie cultivation of the countiy “I may safely,” said ho BOOK VI. 
“assert that one-third of the Company’s tenitoiy in Hm- cmvp v 

dostan, is now a jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts 

Will a ten gears’ lease mduco any propiietoi to clear 
away that jungle, and encourage the lyots to come and 
cultivate his lands 1 when, at the end of that lease, he 
must either submit to be taxed, ad libitum, for his newly 
acquired lands, or lose all hopes of denving any benefit for 
his labour — I must own, that it is clear to my mmd, that 
a much more advantageous tenure will be necessary, to 
incite the inhabitants of this country to make those exer- 
tions which can alone efiiect any substantial improve- 
ment’ ” 

The authorities which constituted the Indian govem- 
ment made it their piofession, and their boast, that they 
were not diiected by “ abstiact theories, di-.iwn horn other 
countries, and apphcable to a diflTei ent state of thmgs , ” - 
and the fact was, that almost every step which they took 
was the result of an “ abstract theory,” commonly drawn 
from something m their own country, and either misdrawn 
or misapphed The abstract theory now acted upon by the 
Govemor-Geneiul , namely, that the highest improvements 
m the cultivation of the land can be expected fiom none 
but the propnetors of the land , was just only in one, and 
that a restricted, pomt of view But though it were pio- 
pnetors alone that had sufficient motives for the highest 
efforts in cultivation, the Governoi -General, and his mmi- 
stenal and directorial masters, ivho concurred with him, 
ought to have reflected, thattheie are sorts of proprietors ; 
and that it is not from every sort, that any improvement 
whatsoever, or any attempt towards improvement, is to 
be expected They might have reflected, foi how many \ 
centuries the soil of Poland has been private property, oi 
the soil of Russia, and how httle, m those countnes, of 
any thmg hke improvement, has yet taken place They 
might have recollected, that the nobles even of Fiance, 
where knowledge was so far advanced, had for many cen- 
turies befoie the revolution enjoyed the pioperty of the 
soil of Fiance , and that the agriculture of France still 

1 Go vemoi -General’s llinute, IStli Sept 1780, Fifth Eeport, nt snpni, 
p 333 

2 Vide supra, p 331 
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YL contniaed in the jnoit deplcnhle condition. Thcro are 
ctur T three set* of orcomiUnce*, ^o»e operation, where it is 

— feJt, prerente the improreroent of the aofl at the hondi of 
I'CT its propneton first, ignorance ; aeeocdly poeseadons too 
largo and thirdly too much power orer the immediate 
cnltlTatora. The last is by for the mo«t Important dr 
camatanco becanao men, with Tery few exceptions, as 
education and goremment hare hitherto moulded thdr 
mimla, aro moro fordblj drawn by tho lore of ahedate 
power than by that of money and hare a greater pl casnre 
in tho pToxtrato subjectian of their tenants than the in* 
create of Ihcir rente. When your oonn trym en draw theo- 
ries from England, it would be good if they undoratood 
Eoglanl. It is not beennso in we ^to a landed 

ariiiocracy that our a'Ticulturo has Improrod, but becanso 
the kwB of England afibrd to tho coltiretor p r otec tl oD 
against hit lor^ It la the immediate cnltiraton who 
hare iocreteed so wonderfolly the prodnee of the land in 
England, not only without aasisUnce from the proprietoiH, 
but often In tpvle of them. The pTOpTietora of the land 
in England eren to this hoar oihibit one at the strongest 
proofs which can bo addoced, of the ascendancy which is 
exercised by the lore of domination orer the lore of Im- 
prorement sikI of weoltlL ho pnndpJe is more tborooghly 
eatabhahed, and Indeed moro unirersaily admitted, thun 
that tho grant of leaser, and leases of a loog daratlon, to 
tho immediate cnltiratora of tho soil, are essential to all 
spWltil and large improTement Bat tho proprietors of 
the soil In EoglanU comphin, that leasee render their 
(enoofry too fodopendent of them and tho greater pro- 
portKin of tho land of Engjand is cultirated on tenure at 
wilL If the gentlemen of England will iacrifico Improre- 
ment to the petty portion of arbitrary i>owor which the 
Uws of England allow them to cxercUo orer tenants at 
wHl, what must we not expect from the Zetnlndara of 
Hindu tan, with minds mirtured to haUts of oppre^aknv 
when it in irferred to thetawlrcs whether they or 
shall not, hare power orer the mUerable rrots, to ahem 
the law is too imperfect to yield any iirotectlon t it li the 
inteml of permanent g oTer n aents to promote the 
pTtetprrity of their people because the prosperity of 
CW4 T«« Ttw* Xj Artttr Tnef. 
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tile people is tlie prosperity of government But the BOOK VI 
piospeiity of the people depends entirely upon then free- chap v 

dom What governments, on this account, have evei pro- 

motcd freedom ? The propensity of the Zemmdars was 
to regard themselves as petty sovereigns 

The effect of ignorance, vith respect to improvement, is 
too obvious to require illustration But it may he le- 
marked, that it operates with peculiar efficacy in augment- 
ing the force of the most powerful of the causes by vhich 
the propiietois of land aie made to prevent improvement 
The love of domination has always the greatest sway in 
the most ignorant state of the human mmd 

The effect of large possessions m preventmg those efforts 
and sacrifices, on which' improvement depends, deserved 
of the Indian legislators profound consideration It cannot 
escape the feeblest powers of reflection, that the man, who 
alieady enjoys a vast accumulation of wealth, mustregaid, 
with comparative indifference, small acquisitions , and 
that the prospect of inci easing his great revenue, by slowly 
adding the painful results of improvement, cannot opeiate 
very powerfully upon his mmd It is the man of small 
possessions who feels most sensibly the benefit of petty 
accessions , and is stimulated the most powerfully to use 
the means of procurmg them. It is on the immediate 
cultivator, when the benefit of his impiovements is allowed 
to deA olve m full upon himself, that the motives to im- 
provement operate with the gieatest effect That benefit, 
howevei, cannot devolve upon him in full, unless he is the 
propnetor as well as the cultivator of his fields , and 
hence, in part, the backwardness of agriculture in some of 
the most civihzed portions of the globe 

There was an opportumty in India, to which the histoiy 
of the world piesents not a parallel Nei.t, after the so- 
vereign, the immediate cultivators had, by far, the greatest 
portion of mterest in the soil Foi the rights (such as 
they were) of the Zemindais, a complete compensation 
nught have easily been made The generous resolution 
was adopted of sacnficmg to the impiovement of the coun- 
try, the proprietary rights of the sovereign The motives 
to improvement which pioperty gives, and of which the 
powei was so justly appreciated, might have been bestowed 
upon those upon whom they would have operated with a 
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BOOK "n. force mcomparablr greater than that Trith which they 
cnir T contl operate npon any other dnaa of men thev might 

hare been bcstoirdcpQnlhooo from whom alone, in orary 

country the principal im pro rementa xn agriculture moat 
be denved, the immediaU culdTatora of the toiL And a 
mnwrare, worthr to bo ranked among the nobleat that ever 
were taken for the improvement of anv cotrotry might 
have helped to compenaate tho people of India, for the 
mlMTiea of that ml^overmnent which they had so long 
endured. — Eat the legialatoca were Engllah anatocrata 
and anatoemtieal prejodJees prornlled.* 

Inetructions for the settlement were iasued in Bengal to- 
waida tho end of 1"60 and for the province of Bahar in the 
following year A complete code of regulations wai promul- 
gtted for the new ayrtem In bovember 170V. And the 
land revenue reakred m that year from Bengal, Bahar and 
Orioa, together with Bcnarea, amounted to 3,02,54,503, 
aiccu rupees, or 3,501^030^ It etu not, howev er before 
tho year m, the decennial settlement was executed 
m every dartnet and that the completion of the measure 
wii annoonced. So perfectly did the klca* of tho govern^ 
mtnt at home correspond with the idea* of the Qovwtnor- 
Qeueral, that in the eariy part of that very year and 
before tho idan was folly earned mto execution, anthorlty 
arrived In India for bestowing upon it the intended per- 
toai>*Tice by Immediato proclamation. 

Ecaldes tho bnd rereoae, some other duties wo r e levied 
in India, which were all geoerally ineludod under the ile- 
Domioatlon of &jwr awl cooslatcd, chieOv of certain 
toUi upon tho entry or tran it of goods, hr land or water 

Th I— r«» V ctr u i ii d H U fnrfTJaa f*crt, B 

tpn/ «Mprcrtre »r wtr tbiftx lot tb« nuixT' wa-«rt«icT»tk*rtavr*, 

Mt H U* tlcoib to ptm mm *, ■•Milfo Kl'rt, 

OU r-4 Zrm»<tn otTT CT* K ll< tHL »k*t ntWIKa 

Crs ri—“Tl.*tnlr‘HBir»^T4^HU»H“trTTCiii»l«drro*lrtt70trtfni- 
l>VTt.«»«l->r»VlW>ar‘rrBtr«tb* r<TM W* J 

l« tui« ifrt m< ufrmrrrJ, f ohUmrr I tka 

W •'loi-m *a-MrTt ob " liTy eiaioHce m It* 

0«Va» *1 nwrt'tnr tun to r nU. frwrW fWNvrrrw »nr«M to 
Utcot rf Um •rtt'^'^rTt l«*r* rifcV* w\ Zm»evi LofC C>TO*t>~i. 

CnlfT tsLli rN»-rT»nr»lfTTj»Un t tto tM cmTTl 

- cwTTTirt W tVt •Thd-^ ** tSo* »to '■cT* Urir to t« omrtWfT 

t« f**4nO «a>T%>-e irr>«>tt*ri-«C.«ran7 It enJ htr* 

rtUT-offry -rlirMo-Tr^-* tnu iri BI7 pn»i nto lb » 
rj-® W 

TV* i-®i < ttkn ribtccoTmofnrrraai e W«rml trtvri 

fT**** Cut ef **1/ dot r tny Hm •»«. iTfToOy Or* 

»l-da W U •*■1 1* IS/ f/rwnnt rrTrumi »rblr^ Creta U*I 
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These duties, also, the Zemindars, in then capacity of BOOK VI 
collectois of the revenue, had foimerly had in chaige To chap v 

the Anglo-Indian govommout, hoveiei, it appeared, that 

the management of the Sayei duties Lut ill accorded with 
the character of a gieat landed aiistocracj, now impaited 
oi sup)posed to be imparted, to the Zemindars Invention 
was taxed for the discoveiy of anothei plan, by which 
these duties might be collected Upon cnqmry, it ap- 
lieaiod that the difficulties of the business would be leiy 
great The value, too, of the Saj er duties had nevei yet 
been very considerable It was ceitamly the easiest, and 
was finally deteimmed to bo the best exiiedient, to abohsh 
them. The tax on spuatuous liquois, fiom moial lathei 
than fiscal motives, was alone reserv'ed 

The taxes of Bengal veie thus mcluded, with hardly 
any exception, m one giand impost, that upon the land 
The government, howevei, added to its income, by the 
resouice of monopol}" There aie but two aiticles of 
luxuiy, of which theia is any considerable consumption 
in India , salt and opium Under the native governments, 
the monopoly of salt had usually been sold. It has been 
aheady stated m what manner the servants of the Com- 
pany endeavoured, at an early penod of its teriitonal 
history, to appropriate the benefits of this monopoly, and 
at what period the Company itself thought proper to 
become the monopolist From the period of the assump- 
tion of the monopoly till the year 1780, it had been 
usual to dispose of the manufactories m farm, on leases of 
five years In that year, Mr Hastings abohshed the sys- 
tem of farmmg, and placed the manufacture of salt in 
the hands of government Servants of the Company were 
appomted to conduct the busmess, m the capacity of 
agents and the pnce was annually fixed by the Governor- 
General in CounciL With this arrangement. Lord Corn- 
wallis no further interfered than by an alteration m the 
mode of sale, and some rules to protect the workmen 


or other tenements and funds of a fixed durable nature , the second title, rrhich 
Imports huctuntion find change, comprehending the variable revenue of every 
description, from enstoms on exports and imports, internal duties on the trans- 
portation and sale of grain and ail kmds of merchandise, professional taxes, and 
other imposts upon persons and property The proportion of the Sa} er to the 
whole revenue was found, when the collection was separated in 1784-90, to be 
not more than 4 per cent Hamngton’s Analysis, ii 61 27ote — W 
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BOOK ^ I Inatetul of fixing a pric^ the commodity Taa to bo aoltl 
coir T in wman loU by iraUio auction. And as crndtles wore 
practised upon the »lt makeri, In confining them to the 
salt-worta, while they irero sabjoct to frand on the part 
of the natives employed as anbordinato agents, certain 
measarea were taken for the prevention of those orila.' 
The salt monopoly produced, tt the oommencemeut of 
the pre se nt adminutraUon, the sum of 4(^00,500 sicca 
rupees, or 4(U,0C0i It had been gradually worked np to 
tho rate of l,300,160t, the eum which it rrolaced on the 
average of three years peeceding ISIO How much of 
this aroso from i^reosed consumption how much from 
the severity of augmented price, will sppoar horcaftor 
The monopoly of opium, like that of sslt, the ilognl 
government vmiformly soUL In this branch of bushicei, 
the Company’s government did not deport from the piac 
tlco of its predeecnors. Tho contract was disjwsed of 
bv pnvnte bargain and special fiivour till tho year 1"85 
when it was exposed to pobho competiUon, and consigned 
to tho highest bidder Regulations were at tho same 
time made for protecting the ryots from the compulslofi 
which it hod been osod to eierdso upon them, to cul 
tiiato thb article at the coatraciers pnea It was tho 
interest of gorornment, when gorcmmetit became the 
monopolist, to pay tho ryot, as grower the lowest poesiblo 
price To eflfert this object, a rate was dedtred, at which 
tho rrol was cotnpoRed to famish the commodity Lord 
Comwalln compioloed, thst the jrgulatiooa which hsd 
been formed to mitigate tho etTects of this oppresdvo 
svhtem, were by no mesns adequate to their end and bo 
0*1 led, or suWtitatcd, others of which tho beneficial 
efi'ect^ were not much aoperior One pccullanly it U 
uicful to remark- When the Eaat India Oompant be- 


• V tr»rtk^riTr* t. V'uMbwUrS tr VcHlUlca, Urt IrfV- 

Tlfrt f r— r IT i cm* CuiiIIir* ti ib* mH CitTlclj u «!>(:•«■» m ir» 
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• JJ c>l ly nco J*V f I (mrmrrt ki tT*^ tt frit U »• f 
4-in*rr— . rhfStc tfic4rnacf(C*B D etaOvet cT lb« I om cT 
r* r -K-tcn f< uXUlii I r4T*f« •• cm tay tOr* ti m 

T t- ^ io« i ai* «fK3wn»«rk noil hi t w Hi i f K * ct ymlrw 
n r-«il Vwl iTcirimlm \*l] W t«l nty Irnmry — W 
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came tlao sovereign, it ^\ns not onlv tlio seller of the BOOK VI 
monopoly, but it vros tlio pnncipal bu}ci, too, fiom its ciiAr v 

own contractor As tlio go\crnment fixed tlio puce, at 

■v\bicb tho coutractoi vns to imy for tho opium to the 
grower , so it fixed tho price, at in Inch tho contractoi vas 
to sell it to the Conipanj Tho price at vliich the Com- 
pauy bound tho contractor to furnish it A\ith opium, was 
less than tho price at vhich it bound him to pay for it to 
tho grower “Tliough tho result,” say the Select Com- 
mittee of tho House of Commons, in 1810, “aviII suffi- 
ciently demonstrate the erroneous tendency of theso 
contracts, yet tho mistakes committed in them v ero not 
discovered soon”* The)' \\cro not seen bj’’ Lord Coin- 
vallis^^ He continued the sj stem 

Reside the changes in tho financial. Lord Cornwallis 
meditated important changes in tho judicial department 
of government For that part of the judicial business 
which regards tho cml, as distinct from tho penal braneh 
of law, the rulers in England, free, as they boasted, from 
the influence of abstract theories,”’ made, by their or- 
ders of 1786, a combination of tho business of judicature 
with the business of finance a mistui e of the charactei 
of a tas-gatherei with that of the judge In each distnct, 
the same man was collector of tho revenue, judge of the 
Dewannee Adaulut, and moreover head of the police Of 
two such offices ns those of collector and judge lodged in 
the same hands, it was notorious, that the one had a very 
strong tendency to produce a sacnfico of the duties of 
the other As a security against that great and glarmg 
evil the rulers of 1786 piescnbed, that tho proceedings 
of tho collectors in their financial department, and in 
their judicial and magistenal departments, should be kept 
separate and distinct Upon experience. Lord ComwaUis 
did not think that this grand expedient was altogether 
adequate to the end which it was contrived and provided 
to seeme In a mmute, dated tlie 11th of February 
1793,* he stated, that, under this system, the protection 

* Fifth Report, p 25 

a It TTonld be more romarkahle If thej had not hcen Been hy tho contractor 
There Is some fallacy in the Committee’s view of tho transaction — W 

3 It maj be remarked with pleasnre, as a sign of progressive improvement, 
that the Select Committee In 1810, have twice. In their FiUh Report, held forth 
this boast abont abstract theories, as an object of contempt 

Appendix No 9 (A) to Second Report of Select Committee, 1810 
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book Vh of the laitiTe* depended scMj npon the character of th» 
our V iDdividcial xho 150* atmi io gorem thorn "Viliere the 
ooDector ms a mnn of humanity and joatioe, the people, 
I ns under the icorat goreminent on earth, Trould no docht 
ho protected. Eut as often as it should happen that the 
collector was a rrmri of another chnxactar the people irere 
expoaed to the greatest injostice. If the collector mis 
oppre sP TB, ho himself iras his erwn judge. If ho decided 
imqmtoTaJy where Isy the appeal ] To another claas of 
roTenoe offioers, whose feeling could not be regarded as 
impartial to the Board of Revenue, as Sadder Bewmnnee 
A^ulut Cl tribunal at such a distance that few indeod 
of the natives could endure the oipense of on ajipcoL 
It was therefore resolved that the flnancial and judicial 
foDCticmn should bo diajoiacd and the following rteisoQS 
for that importaot measure were pcbliahod to the coon* 
try “ Thai whilo the colleotora of the revenue proerde in 
the coorta of Mhol Adonlut os judges, and an spposl lies 
from their dectiioua to the Bo^ of Revenno, and from 
the doorces of that Board to the Ooremor-Oeiwral in 
CousqQ io the revenue department t the proprietore coo 
never coiauder the prinleges which have been eonferred 
upon them as secure. Ttot oxelosiro of the objocUoas 
aritiog to theso coorta, from them invgnlar sommary and 
ofUa (xparU proccodisge, end from the coUooior* being 
obhgcd to raspeod the exerciae of thoir jadicUl fonetiona 
whenever they Interfere with their flnancud cluUes it is 
olrvioaa that, if the regulations for anosamg and ooUrct 
iug the public revenue are infringed, the rev e nue offiocra 
themselrea must bo the aggressors and that indirJdoils 
who have been aggrieved by them in one capacity can 
never hope to obtain rodrtnj from them in another That 
their tiaraal occai»aUon» equally disqualify them from 
adtnlnialcTing the lawi between the proprlelora of land 
and their tenanla. That other security must, thertforei 
l>o given to landed prope rt y and to the righta attaAeJ 
\ti ^* 1 , before te qum e ui ents la agrtoil'ture con 

t>e expectetl to bo effected.**' 

I\ ith a view to Imivovo upon this plan of admlnhter« 
injr jtrtUce,Lmd ComwolUn dovuwj and eslahllibed the 
f Ilowiog scheme In each district, that 1% in the language 
I rrrcaM* UrfUMlea TL rtl m. 
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of the country, each ZiUah, and in each of the considera- 
ble towns or cities, a ZiUah, or City Court, was estabhshed 
One of the Company’s servants, higher in rank than the 
coUectoi, was the judge To this judge was appointed a 
registrar, and one or more assistants from among the 
junior servants of the Company Each court was pro- 
vided with a native, duly quahfied to expound the Hindu 
or Mohammedan law, in cases which turned upon any 
of these several codes And all descriptions of persons 
within the local admmistration of the tnbunal, except 
British subjects amenable to the Supreme Court, were 
rendered subject to its jurisdiction 

To obviate the danger of arrears in decision, from the 
arrival of too many causes to decide, the judge was 
authonzed to refer to his registrar, under an appeal to 
himself, all smts in which the htigated property was not 
of considerable amount The jurisdiction of the registrar 
was extended at first to 200 rupees, and afterwards even 
to sums of a higher amount Eoi determming, in suits 
regarding personal propei ty, from the value of 50 rupees 
doirawards, native commissioners were appomted , and of 
these tribunals several at convenient distances, were es- 
tabhshed in every ZiUah. They were allowed no salary 
or establishment, but leceived as remimeration a fee of 
one ana per -nipee, or a commission of somewhat moie 
than SIX per cent^ upon aU sums htigated befoie them 
They acted the pait of arbitratora , and their mode of 
procedure was summary, that of simple rational inquuy, 
not distorted into a labyrinth by technical forms From 
their decision an appeal might be earned to the Zillah 
Couit And upon these appeals, as well as those from 
the jmisdiction of the legistrar, the decision of the Zillah 
Couit was final, excepting m one set of cases , namely, 
those regarding the species of property called in English 
law real property, and of those cases in only that pait 
in u-^hich the decision of the infenor court was leveiscd 

Such was the estabhshment for primary jurisdiction, oi 
decision in the first mstance in the cnil department of 
judicature A new provision was also devised for the 
second and ultimate decision, in case of appeal The 
Board of Revenue, oi the Governor-General in Council, 
had previously exeicised the powers of appellate junsdic- 
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BOOK. YL tion. Bat to prorent tb« mc u iTenlepca of -their havin" 
ctup T too ranch to do, H hod boon proTlded (as if unjost de- 
. — on emsll ixuns coold nerer happen) that do 

appeal ahouW bo made to them, anksB tbo property m 
di<pQta amounted to tho ralno of 1000 sioca ropeee. By 
eipenenee it wu foond, that among the indigent natiToa 
Tory foar t>mU arose for atnna ao large as 1000 mpeea 
From that security for justice, therefon^ -which is con- 
stituted by the power of appeal, the notrTos were, in point 
of (act, almoct wholly einladed and, indeed, had the 
hmits of appeal been enlarged, the expense of repairing 
to Calcatta would m most coses havo rendered the oxclo- 
eion equally complete. 

Regarding this as an enl, Lord Comwallu estahUshed 
four tribunals of appeal oao iq tho Ticinity of Calcutta, 
one at the city of ^tni, one at Dacco, and a foorth a£ 
lloorahedatiad. They were constituted in the foDowing 
•rrunnr** Three judges, choeon from the dril department- 
of tho Company a ecmce, and distinguishod bTthe appeb 
latioos of first, aecood, and thud a rtgiatrer with one or 
more oaiiittota from the junior branch of tho Zoropcas 
serrante and three ex]tonnders of the naiiro law a 
Cauxee, a Mooflco, and a Pundit, formed the establub' 
toeut of each conri Tho prirOe^ of appeal mas still 
confined to aoms of a giren thoagb rodoced amount and 
br tnb^ueot regulations a more bomoDe and rational 
policy was adopted, an appeal being sDowed from erery 
primary dea'.ton of the Zillah Coarta. Eren the appellate 
junvdicUon of tho ZUloh Courts might bo roriewed by 
thin •ui'erioT Court of Appeal, commonly Lnown br the 
name of the Provincial Court, m tbo^o caacti in which it 
MW oecw loo to mterpoao. It was olio, in tho exercise of 
its appellate jurtwUcUon, empowered to take fresh eri 
denco or for the sake of receiring fresh eridcncc to 
send back tho cause to the original court. 

Another ainl higher « third aUgo of jarUdlctioo, was 
errcte.L A tnbunsl, entitled the cSiurt of SmldcrDowan- 
nee AJauIiil, • as still set nj at Calcutta. It wa.s eotnpoml 
of the CoTemer^jrtietal, ai d tb« members of the council, 
s^ i te,f ly the Cmit nl Cwzaut, or bra<l Csu«e two 
mnoflic-N two lundits, « registrar and twiIaUnU. Tber 
reeetTt*! at>peals from the l^rorinchd Courij* or courts *f 
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pinnary appeal, at first for sums of 1000 rupees At BOOK YL 
tins amount, however, appeals were numerous decision chjiP v 

on so many were labonons to the Goveinoi -General and 

Council The number of appeals was, at any rate, no 
proof of the want of need for the privrlege of appeal 
What was the remedy? To raise the sum on which 
appeal was admitted that is, to deny the privilege to the 
poorest class ' 13y act 21 Geo IIL c 70, sect 21, an ap- 
peal lay to the King m Council for all sums exceeding 
50,000 rupees 

Among the other prejudices of those who at this time 
legislated in India with so much of good mtention for the 
people of Hindustan, were the prejudices which owe then 
birth to the interests, and hence to the mstiuctions of 
lawyers Of these it is one of the most remai liable, and 
the most mischievous, that to rendei judicial proceedings 
intricate by the multiplication of teclamcal forms, by the 
ngid exaction of a great number of nice, obscuie, jie- 
dantic, and puzzhng ntes and ceiemonies, tends to fuither 
the ends of ]ustice This unhappy instrument of justice 
was not forgotten m the present reforms For courts of 
law, piovided for a people, among whom justice had always 
been distributed in the method of simple and rational 
inquiry, was presciibed a course of procedure, loaded ivith 
rmnute formahties , rendeied unmtelhgible, tedious, and 
expensive, by technical devices Of the intricacy and 
obscurity thus intentionally created, one effect was imme- 
diately seen , that the candidates for justice could no 
longer plead their own causes , that no one could under- 
take to present a cause to the mmd of the judge according 
to the nicety of the prescribed and mtricate forms, unless 
he belonged to a class of men who made it then trade to 
remember and observe them The necessity of an estab- 

■ It may appear to be ludicrous , but as a far better expedient than this, I 
should very seriously recommend tiie determination of the matter bj lot 
Suppose the Court can find time to decide upon twenty appeals In a month, 
and that slxtj arrive By cutting off the forty in which the amount of pro- 
perty is least, you make it visible to tho Inferior Judge in what cases he may 
commit Iniqmty, free from that check which the prospect of appeal imposes 
Jleject the fortj by lot, and as the inferior judge can never knon on nhich of 
his decisions the review of the Superior Court will attach, tho check is, with 
some degree at least of efficiencj spread over the whole of his decisions At 
any rate the suitors are treated impartially, and the interest of those with the 
small lots of property is not sacrificed, as, according to all systems of law, that 
ei er yet IWTO had any existence, it lias been very gen erallj sacrificed, to the 
interest of those with the large 
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book TL Uibment of hired adTocatee in iDdmn phrase vaMs, t 
r-ni r T word of T «7 geoepal epidlcatioD, meaning almoat any man 

who is em^oyed on anyoccation to apook and aot for 

1 W. another j wa* therefore acknowledged. A system oT rules 
traa prescribed for the formation and go v ernment of a 
body of native pleadeta to whom pay waa provided by a 
small retahuDg fee, and a per centage on the amount of 
the litigated property From this, one inconremence im 
mediately flowed an inconvenience from which the eslab* 
liahmcDt of mercenary pleader* has never yet been freed, 
but which by thia regiilatioD was carried up to its greatest 
height, end there made eecnie from descent that the 
dan of caosei which u infinitely the moat important of 
an, could not fall to be trented with comparative neglect, 
and to anataiQ a proportionate frilare of justice. 

In one important portiooiar common sense and pore 
intention guided the p re se nt ruler into the good path, 
wherein hk saecessor*, ««lfti> ( had not the wisdom to foDow 
him. When the Company e1>olishod the c^ovtt or exac- 
tion for the judge of twenty five percent, upon tbo valoo 
of the litigated property they established in lieu of It 
what waa miRed an Icstltatlon fee, or a *nm to be paid 
upon the commencement of a nit. Any obstmctlon to 
demand for Justiee, Lord Comwallk treated an an evil ; 
and appears to bare had some perception, more or lees 
dear of the important truth, that where there ia not 
cAvBDysrfuv in the great majority of cases there In no 
juillee. He ahoibbed the impost on the commencement 
of a suit I i«rohibJlod all fees of court j and restricted the 
esi«enHe of Justice to the remuneration of the j leader 
and the neccmsry cooreyauce and malntcnanco of wit 
new^ '\ith rvgnnl to the judges, ho cmphaUcaUr 
iDunlcd upon their being paid entirely and eiclunlrely hr 
salary ^ihoul reedving any kind of perquisite what 
ever And be who njulerataods the Injarien which juv 
tlco has smtaineil anl yet continues to enntaln, for the 
LeoeCl of judgr» fees, wlD appreciate the gratlladowbldi 
^ for thin de ermlnatlon, if for nothing else ho dcsene^ 

from maakiod. 

Fuch wii the j rorislon mado by LordOomwallln for the 

' lU l rTT«uri« CWn •€ rtmi*T*. •T * J***. 

»r win" •< r** tima tS CowtJis lia U lOira. Jm 
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cull dopartmcut of judicature he \\a.s not less deeply noOK VI 
impicsbcd •with the ncccssitj of substantial refouus in the ciivp % 
penal 

In his address to the Court of Directors under date the 
17th of Xovemher, 1700, he said, “ Vour possessions in 
tins country cannot be said to be ^\ ell go\ erned, nor the 
lues and piopcrty of join subjects to be secure, until the 
shocking abuses, and the \\ retched ndimiiistration of jus- 
tice in the foujdarrj dojiartincnt can bo corrected Anx- 
ious as I ha\e been to supph a speed} reined} to omIs, so 
disgraceful to goNcinuicnt^ so ruinous to comincico, and 
indeed destructnc to all ci\il societ}, it has still appeared 
to me to be so important as to make it necessary foi mo 
to act ^\lth great circumspection But I am so strongl} 
melted b} niotucs of hunianit}, as i\cll as of icgard to 
the public interest, to establish, as early as j^ossible, an 
impioied s}stcm foi the administiation of cnmmal jus- 
tice, that I shall use c\et} ei.cition in mj jiower to eQcct 
it, befoic my embarkation for Madras”* 

■\Vhen the opiuious, which Lord Cormialhs expiessed of 
the different depaitments of the Indian go\ omment, at the 
time when ho xmdertook his reforms, aie hi ought together, 
it would not be easy to draw a strongei picture of a people 
suffering by the vices of go\ ernment The administration 
of justice through all its depaitments, in a state tho most 
lieimcious and depraicd, the public rc\cnue leiied upon 
principles incompatible with the existence of prnato pro- 
perty , the people sunk m pocerty and wretchedness, 
more than ono-third of tho country a deseit, and the lest 
hastening to desolation Such is the picture on tho one 
hand Pictures of an unexampled stato of piospciity, 

'Letter from Lo-d Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, ordered to be 
printed bj the House of Commons, Ifith JIij, 1701 Ho had, in a preceding 
letter, dated the 2nd of August, 1780, expressed himself In similar languogc 
“ Tlie system lor the administration of criminal justice has long attracted m> 
senous attention, and Is, in my opinion, in n most exceptionable state I feci 
myself called upon, b> the principles of huraanitj, and a regard for the honour 
and interest of the Companj , not to leave this government, iTlthont endea- 
vouring to take measures to prevent, in future, on one hand, the cruel punish- 
ments of mutilation, ivhich are frcqucntlj Inflicted by tlie Mohammedan law, 
and on the other, to restrain the spirit of corruption which so generally 
prevails in native courts, and bj which wealthy offenders are generally enabled 
to purcliase irapunlU for the most atrocious crimes I conceit e that all 

regulations for the reform of that department would be nugatory , w hllst the 
execution of them depends upon any natite wimteter” Ordered to be 
printed by tho House of Commons, 8th March, 1790 
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; ^ L vtre, neverthdsai, hdd fortli, *t tliU rery moment, by 
■ r In i«riiWenV to tbe partiamcDt, end to the 

— nation and the flattering pictures, as they irere the plo 
tore# of the mlniater gorerned the belief of 2»rbament, 
and through pariiamont that of the nation, wberem, to 
most peraona indeed, the fitjts ccmstilnting the rtfll state 
♦>!« wern wholly unknown. 

• criminal judicature or jail ddlrery four tribunals 
wtro erected. For jmlgcs on thcao triUmala, the jndges 
of appeal in the four prorindal courts were appointed, 
with the eame ouilbance, In the shape of registrar aasist 
ants, and natlre officers, as wtjre appiiLnted for them in the 
cml courts of appeah The bnainess of penal judJeatoro 
rah to be performed by cimut. Tho jail delireHcs at the 
four prmdpol ciUes, the acat* of the prorineial courts, 
wero to bo held crerr monlb those m the district of 
Calcutta four tunes, and those in the remaining ZUiahs of 
tho country tmeo in the year Acoordmg to the plan of 
Lord Comwailw, the judge* of catch of the four oourta of 
appeal formed two courts for the circuit om, coufating 
of the first judge accompanied I y the registrar anti Ifoof 
tco ] and one coualstiog of the two remaining judges, 
attended hy the second assistant and tho Caiisce. 

TVlulo the Jnclgesof appeal wrre in this manner em- 
j JoTtd, the courts of app^ were unsvolJabljr shut The 
iDcooTcnicnco of this was soon rcry bearily folt In ITH, 
It wai ordilncd. that one of the judges ahould remain to 
execute the buMOCM of the nril court while tho other 
tco proccedeil to hoi 1 the penal coart* by circuit. By an 
irohai*py rule boaerer of the cinl court, requiring that 
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t^lO judges should be lucscnt for dccisiou upou appeals, BOOK IV 
little relief ■was obtained bj this measure Iti\.us, tlioio- chai* a 

foic, 111 1707, directed tint two of the judges should re- 

mam for the busuiess of the oi\il nppcil court, and that 1"'^’ 
onlj one should be spared foi the business of the penal 
circuit 

Beside the courts of ciicuit-, the utilitj was still rccog- 
uned of a superior cnmnial tiibunal at the scat of go^ oin- 
meut As in the c.iso of the Sadder Dewanneo Adaulut, it 
■uas composed of the Uoiernor-Genernl and the Jlcmboi-s 
of the Supreme Council, as'-iated bj the head C'auzce and 
two j\rooftecs Ni/nmut Adaulut, in the language of the 
countn, \i.is the innie b}' which tins high ciiminal court 
was distinguished 

111 the pcrfoimance of the great penal blanch of the 
judicial duties, the judges of circuit, peiiochcallj, lopaii 
to the places which arc the seats of the Zillah Courts, and 
lemain till thc 3 ’■ha^o gone through the calendai , in other 
w ords have im cstigatcd ovciy charge which is contained 
lu the list of charges presented to them upon their anival 
The accusation, with its endcnce , the defence with its 
evidence, oi the contession of the jiiisonei when lie hap- 
pens to confess, are heaid before the judge, and recoided 
in wntmg The Cauzee, oi jilooftcc, who has witnessed 
the pioceedings, is then requned to write at the bottom 
of the record the sentence w'hich is lequiied by the Mos- 
lem law, and to attest it with his signature and seal With 
this decision it is 'optional in the judge to conciu oi to 
disagree If he disagiee, the case is lefcried to the Ni- 
zamut Adaulut, and in all cases infeiring the higher 
degree of pumshment, the sentence of the itinerant court 
is not executed, till confirmed by that presiding tubunaL 
A copy of the record, with every material pajiei delivered 
into court, is transmitted with all convenient despatch to 
the Kizamut Adaulut, accompanied by a letter stating the 
opimon of the judge on the e\ idence adduced 

The judges aie requued, on then return from the cii- 
emt, to make a report, contaimng an account of eveiy 
thing which has appeared to them to be worthy of the 
notice of government, m the perfections or impeifections 
of the law , in the condition of the jails , in the manage- 
ment of the prisoners , and even in the moral and phy- 
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DOOR ■V I klcal condition of tho people. It i* elwiye e fevcraniUo 
aur T 6 J 511 of e gomrntnenl to provide for its own inforouitjciii 
— — — - r^pecUng the error of lt» own proceeding!, and the meom 
of carrying on to perfection what la yet mingled »rth 
defect. To require periodical reports from tho judge*, for 
the pnrpoae of making known the cvfla which remained 
without a remedy ia a measure deserving iko commoQ 
tribute of applause. Were a similar operation earned 
over the whole hekl of government, and made sufBdoutly 
CUthful and acarohing the meboratlon of gorernment^ 
and with it the happiness of the human race would pro- 
ceed with an accelerated pace. One oonsideration, bow 
ev»r which it la of great importance to hold constantly In 
view has been well suggectod on this \-ery occasion by 
tho Oommittee of the Uouso of Commons, appointed to 
report on the aflalra of India in 1810 “ It ia hardly" 

th^ ear “ to bo supposed that publio aerraots. In such a 
case would lean to the unfavourable side or without 
RU^dent fouodaUen, lianamiV aeoouuts which would prove 
disagreeable to the govtToed to reetdve A cotmaunica 
hoc of this nature ii^bt bo rather sospeotod of pahitiog 
things m colouri pleasing to the goverumeDt, with the 
liew of bringing the writer into farocrahle notice. ^ It 
IS a matter of experience, that this propensity In genersl, 
IS UDcotnmooly atroog. A wise gorernment therefore 
Would always take with very cooslJeralde allowanoo, the 
flatteHog |kJctore presented io the rsjxirts it might rrcoive 
but in the language of the same Committee would 
regard them as worthy of porticular considcrmtlon, as 
uften as defects are staM to exist, and erilr are repre^ 
tented to preralL"* How oj)po^ilo the ordloaiy conduct 
of goTcmmenU, how effrcluai the measures which they 
take to hear 00 accoonta but flattering ones, to di'icoan- 
tcniaro and deter the aaggrstiou of defects, tho world U 
too ol I to nee*! to be informed. 

^cb was the ai-pamlut pronded by Lord Cornwallii for 
th admmiiljatlouoflaw A eorreipondenl eonsWenilion 
ought to bare been, whnt was the law which through thl<» 
machinery was to be administered. 

iVheo n^ht* are con i lered as already establi bed, the 
otjecl of a body of Jiw i* to defne and aecure them 
< «j jui 
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Amoug the people of India iighli to n great c\lcnt \\cic BOOK VI 
already established, and there wcic ti\o s^ stems of law chap \ 

which respected tlioin It was an impoitant question to 

what degree those systems weic calculated to answer the 
purposes of law , that is, to inaikout, b\ clcni, piecise, and 
unambiguous definitions, what were rights, and what the 
uolations of them It wasn icr,) lame and defeclno pro- 
\jsion for the distribution of justice, to aiipoint a numbci 
of persons for the administration of law, if tlicio was no 
1 iw, or no tolerablj good law, for them to ndministei The 
standards of Hindu and ^foslem law, bj which, icsiicc- 
tnelj, the lights of the Hindu and I\rohammcdau jiopula- 
tiou were to be governed, wcic their sacred books the 
Sliastei-s and the Khoraii These wcio just about as well 
calculated for defining the rights of the people of Eng- 
land,' Thcio was, bj consequence, in India, nothing 
which in rcabty desen cd the name of law Its place was 
supplied bj the opinions of the Pundits and Cau/ces, v hicli 
weic liable to aU the fluctuations, which ducrsity of 
thoughts, and the operation of intciest, were calculated to 
pioduce Every thing w as \ague, o\ery thing unceitain, 
and, by consequence, evciy thing arbitiarj" The few' points 
which could be regarded as ui any degree determinate and 
fixed, coi ered a very small portion of the field of law' In all 
the rest, the judges and interpiotci's w'crc at liberty to do 
what they pleased , that is, to gratify their own inteiests 
and passions, at the expense of the candidates foi justice 
to as great a degieo, as the ignorance or negligence of the 
ruhng power would permit With the law, in such a con- 
dition as this, it is CMdcnt, that any thing like a tolemble 
administration of justice was altogether impossible The 
first thing, therefore, first in point both of order and im- 
portance, was, to ha^ve piejiaied a set of exact definitions, 
comprehendmg nghts, and those violations of them which 
it IS the business of law to prohibit in othei w'ords, it 
was proper to have diawn up a cleai and unambiguous 

1 The errors of onr author upon these subjects have been alrcail> pointed 
out The standards of Hindu and jrobBmmedan lau are, in a \erj icstrictcd 
acceptation, tlieir sacred books The ■word Slioster is of ^e^J uide and \'agne 
slgniflcatlon, and, ns here emplojcd, has no meaning at nil llio soci il insti- 
tutions of the Hindus are based upon the Vedus but their laus art laid doan 
in n ^ariet} of uorks ■nntton upon the subject In like manner the standards 
of Moliamraedan law are nomerons and coniprehensi\e, and are veri sllghtlj 
dependent upon the Koran — W 
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DOCK VL digest of lair In both H* depoitmcnta tha probibltire or 
CHAT T petal, M veil m the cn 'o tlt o or driL The thought of 
— ■ rendering ♦hf* great aerTico to jmtJco and to boman 
nature, •eetn* neref to hare visited the tomd of the 
QoTerrKJT»Gtiiml and fate adviserw. To this day It hn* 
hardly Tinted the mind of any Indian rnler thoxJgh to 
pjcndo an erpent t re machinery of jodgea and coerta 
without a body of U*” la in point of reaaon as great an 
abenrdlty ai to provide an eipenaiTo appopstos of oooV* 
and kitchen trtenail^ mthont any nctuala to coot Is it a 
wonder that the admimatration of jnrtico in India should 
rtfll bea dtfgracQ to a govemment conducted byadrOiad 
people 1 

'Iho irrational notion appears to have established itaelf 
in the minds of moet EogUahmen, that coorta, or tribunals, 
are also Uw and that when yon hare estahliihed tri- 
bunal TOC have not merely provided an instrument for 
tho adnunutrabon ofUw ifany laweijsta but have pro- 
viJwl law itself bothing. It meat be owned, was ovw 
better ealenhtod for gtnerabrrg eo tbeerd an opinion, than 
the state of the law in Eogtan^ and the efforts of Eoglisb 
Uwyera, whose Intereeta It eminently panmotc*. In Eng- 
Uo I, extraonlhauy a* U tnav eonnd, the oourta have be^ 
at cnee tnbcnal and Uw tn Eogland, os in India, the 
conrti were ortgiQaUy set cp irithout low What they drd 
WM to make law for themselTCO- In that deplorable ootr- 
ihtiem the btisinees of law in England remains The 
greater pud of the nghls of Eogltshmm depend npoo 
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nolliing bcttci than un\\nl{cnj undefiiiecl Jaw, goiiemlly LOOK TI 
dciio’uinatcd common law , tlml 1% 0113 thing winch tlie ciiap -s 

judges choose to call law, undei no other icstrictions than 

certain notions, to a gicat degree aibitmr\, of wliat lias 
been done bj’ other judges bcfoic tlicm Kiigli'^limon ni 
geneml ha\e no conception of the extent to whicli thej he 
imdoi a despotic powoi in the hands of the ludgcs , and 
how deeph' it concerns them to see tliat de'jpotic powci 
taken awaj’ 

It IS rcmar]»nble, notw itlisfanding tins that Lord Coin- 
•wallis lias expre^-sed ^er3• ‘itrongh, both by words and 
exnnplc, the gieat utilit\, or rathci absolute nccc'-sit}', if 
the ends of justice aio the ends m aiew, that eieij' law 
should be fixed, bj* wntten, permanent expressions, and, 
what IS moic, that it should be accompanied bj- the 
reasons upon which it is giomided In the picamble to 
one of lus enactments, ho said , “ It is essential to the fu- 
ture xirospcrity of the British m Bengal, That all 1 cgula- 
tions which may bo passed bj' goi ernment, affecting, in 
any lespcct, the rights, pei-sous, 01 propert} of their sub- 
jects, should be formed into a legulai code , and punted, 
wnth translations in the country languages That the 
giounds on which each legulation may be enacted, should 
be prefixed to it And that the courts of justice should be 
bound to regulate then decisions bj’ the rules and oidi- 
nances which those icgulations may contain ” If all this 
IS of so much importance, 111 the case of regulations foi 
only the modes of administering law', what must it not bo 
for the mattei of law it-self ? And what is to be thought 
of the state of legislation m India, and in Gieat Biitain, 
the people of both of which aie still deprned of such an 
advantage, “essential to then prospeiity ?” — “A code 
of legulations,” continues the pieamble, “framed upon 
the above prmciples, wwild enable individuals to icndei 
themselves acquainted with the laws, aud the mode of ob- 
taining speedy rediess against oveiy infiingement of them 
The courts of justice would be able to apply the regu- 
lations, according to their true intent Future adminis- 
trations would have the means of judging how far the 
legulations had been productn'e of the desired effect, and, 
when necessary, of altermg them, as experience might 
duect And the dauses of future prosperity 01 declme 
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IKWK VI ^ronld alwiys bo trweabla In the code to thoir ioorce.”' 
rriAP T Tbo gmtitndo of mankind it doe to a gorernment, wlnoh 

tbo* Bolemnl/ protoolgttod to tlie world tbo bonoficent 

OTood. That it ia onlj by a code, that is, laws oxieUng in 
a giTon form of words, tb^ the people con know the laws, 
or reoelro protecUoo from them- That it is only by 
meant of a code, that court* of justice will apply the law* 
aocordlng to their true InteuL That tbo defect* of all 
ordinaneet of law ought to be experimentally traced, and 
CO Tre e ted wbensocTef known. And that the caoacA of the 
decline or prosperity of nations may always bo found, as at 
their Bonree, in the atate of the laws. Opinions more 
important to the IntoresU of human beings nerer iasried 
from human lips. 

By the reforms of Lord Comwallla, howeeor almoat 
wholly cooEned to the inatmmenU of Jadicatore, no 
alteratioQ* were made in the atate of the law except that 
the mutiialkma and eome other orneitlc* in thenaiiTo modes 
uf pasishing wore abobthod, and certain modes, Tsry liable 
to alnae, of enforcing payment of debt, were forbidden 
no coerdoQ for the r eeoycry of debt, oren In the case of 
the irTenne, being allowed, except through tbo medium of 
the eoorU of law 

Beside the dkpeosatloa of jartioe, in deddlng upon 
rights, and in punishing wroogn, the preicction of society 
retiolrcs that prorivioo, as efleotual as posdble, ahould be 
made, for prcronliog eril for checking Crimea, In tho act 
of cocDmMoa | and for ensuring tho persons of ofTcnders 
for justice. Tho system of oneratious and powers, des- 
tined for tbo prrCurmance of these aemecs, goes, in the 
language* of modem Europe, by tho unajipropriato name 
of police. 

The natlre arttem of police the powers of which, in 
arbitrary exenrlse were confided to tho Zemindars with 
their arrue^l followers, in the country } and to a set of 
officers called Cutira!\ with armed foUowera, In cities i 
wanabobdied. From both these act* of officer* all powers 
were taken awar Instead of the prtfTloas expedlenla, the 
judges of the Zillab courU sere Tested, in quality of 
maglrtmtes, with j^wct* of apprebcoduig and ejamlnlng 
aB o*^ n ler*. On sbghl oOmcca, lmi>OTtJBg a trirUl ptin- 
Irr atstoCfn^tfiije LsTim. 
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ishmcnt, they might pass and execute sentence in other BOOK VI 
eases, it T\as their busincs-s to secure the supposed dcim- cuAr ^ 

quent for trial in tlic court of circuit, and tliat, either by 

committing, 01 holding him to bail, as the gruMty of the 
case might seem to require Eacli Zillah -was dnidcd 
into distiicts of ten coss, or ti\cnt} miles square, and m 
each of these districts the judge ^\as to establish a da- 
logah, or constable, with a tram of armed men, selected 
bj himself The darogah was empowered to appichcnd 
on a ^v^ltten charge, and to take securitj, in the case of a 
bailable offence, foi apiiearanco before the magistrate 
The cities of Dacca, Patna, and Moorshedabad were dnided 
into wai-ds, each of which was guarded bj a darogah and 
his party, all under the ultimate suporintendcnco of the 
magistrate, but subject immediately to the management 
of a liead darogah of the citj, who received tlie old name 
of Cutwal, aud to whom the legulation of the market was 
consigned 

The magistrate was commanded to present to the Ni- 
zamut Adaulut, a report, at the end of eveiy month, 
embracing the following paiticulars 1 Poisons appie- 
hoiided, w ith name, date of charge, order of punishment, 
commitment for tnal, release 2 Casualties in legaid to 
Xinsoners, by death, and ^cmo^als 3 Sentences in the 
court of circuit 4 Tnals under rcfeience to the Nizamut 
Adaulut 5 Sentences received fiom the Ni/amut Adau- 
lut Every six months ho was to transmit to the same 
authority a report of aU convicts undci confinement 
And by a subsequent regidation, he was ovoiy year to 
present two additional reports , one of all criminal cases 
•depending before him , aud another, of the material cii- 
cumstances of aU the i obbories and higher enmes, com- 
mitted during the course of the pieceding year, withm the 
ZiUah to which he belonged ’ 

> As authorities for tlie account of these InsUtut'ons, see the code of Uepu- 
lations, published in 179J, and the Fiflli lloport of the Couimlttco on Indian 
Affairs In 1810. 
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CHATTER YL 

lu^U oj Lord ComvaUuM Financial and Judtcxal 
R^forxsu, 

O F tho rtguI*boci^ coosUtctjDg Ihin pnait revtihitloo iq 
tie government of tb© Indian people, the nttoral 
conteqaences wem, within • fow years, pretty folly de- 
velops in practice and the present is portapa tho occa- 
sion on which tho instroctiTo pictnro of thrai can with 
most advantage be jmonted to tiow Tho beepats upon 
chroncdojical order in tho case of ovent* which scareely 
fljl into the ordinary cbannel of narmtioo, will bo amply 
compensated by the adTinlogt) of sorvoyin^ in immediato 
sequence, mstitotions *^<1 their results. 

According to the order in which Iho institatioos were 
considered, the conseqaeoces of tho now system of finance 
come first to be described. Its more Immediato object 
wa^ to establish a landed aristoomiy in tho persons of the 
Zemindars. Tl^at project, whatem ohanieter may ho 
thought to belong to it, baa oomplotely fiiHed. 

In defaolt of payment of their taxes on tho port of tho 
Zcmiudirs the sccunty te t rr o d for gorcnimcnl wa^ to 
pal up to solo as mneh of iho land &.<} woald sufTlco to 
dhehorge tho orreara. The important question, of Jmhea 
tore »ilh a mulUUalo of technical forms, or judlcaturo 
vithoul a moltliude of teobnieol fomia, was cnnously 
illuntmled ou Uin occasion. The goTcroment had cat^ 
hUihed courts of law and appointed for them a nutoerons 
11 t of forms through which it required laach time to 
Id U eir own aisc, bovercr It woold, they perccired, bo 
hi Idy desirable to obtain speedy justice. To obtain 
rpeedy jitslite, they n» it moold bo abwlalely neccrory 
to bo ereropted from teebmeal forma. To ahat cxpc<Uent 
then liad ther recour«et To the abolition of technical 
f run I No, lodced They made a jarticuiir ricertl<m 
rf tlfir oan eav They enacteil that In ah sidti f'T 
nnl or rcicnuc the cvnrts should proceed by summary 
prtvr s car further that in sqch irulti tho i>roceeillnf:^ 
eloul 1 be cxeioj ted from tho-o and exj«cnj*<-» to 
trlifh o her caniidatcn fur judico were a|»pointe^l t-» 
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submit By a high and conspicuous act, more c\piessiVG BOOK VJ 
than woids, they declared that one thing a\ as conducive, chap vi 

01 rather essential, to pistice Tliey established, by then 

Icgislatn c authority, the very rev erse Ou v\ hat concciv- 
able principle, vvas speedy and uiioxpcnsive justice good 
for the goveinment, and not good foi the people 1 From 
which of its imaginary evils was it exempt in the case 
of the govcniniont, and not equally so in the case of 
the people 1 

With how much inaccuracy and ignoi’ancc the mcasuio 
had been taken of the moial, mtcllectual, and political 
state of the Zemindars, when it was supposed that, bj’’ 
rendeiing them proprietors of the land, iindei a fixed but 
heav} laud-tax, provision was made foi their prospouty, 
for the improvement of the country, and tho happiness of 
the great body of tho people, experience caily evinced 

Tho selling of tho lands immediately began , and pro- 
ceeded with a rapid pace In the j'car 1796, tho land 
advertised for sale compiohended a rent-roll of 28,70,061 
sicca rupees ,‘ which, according to the total assessment, 
was neaily one-tenth of the w'hole of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Onssa, m a single yeai - By the progress of this operas 
tion, the whole class of tho ancient Zemindars, instead 
of being elected into an aristocracy, was speedily destioyed 
In 1802, Sir Henry Strachey, in Ins answei to a hst of 
interrogatoiies which had been circulated to the judges, 
asserted that “an almost universal destruction” had 
overtaken the Zemindars , and that if any surviv ed, they 
were, “ accoiding to tho notions of the Company’s sci vants, 

1 educed to the same condition, and placed at an equal 
distance from their masters, as their low^est lyots ” ^ 

A cause which accelerated, but by no means produced, 
the rum of the Zemindais (foi the lucompatibihty of 
their characters with the situation in which they were 
placed, led infalhbly to the same lesult), was the delay 
which they experienced in obtaimng payment from the 
ryots The government had given to themselves the 
benfit of summary process with regard to the Zemindars 
But they left the Zemindars to the tedious jirogress 
through all the techmeal forms of the courts in extractmg 

I Fifth Report, tit supra, p 66 - Vide sum total, supra, p ■491 

3 Answer to Interrogatories, parag- 7, In the Fifth Report, ut supra, p 637 
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BOOK payment from the rroU. Under tie obserrtmee of mtny 
CHAP Tj. tediooe forms, the deoWons of the courts ven so slor 
- thst in the ijmco of two year* the sccoinaktion of ua- 

U®®* decided oausei threstmed to orrert tho courso of justice. 
In one district sione, that of Bardwrm, the sniis pending 
beforo the judge exceeded thirty ihousand and it ap- 
peared by computation upon the established timoe of the 
court, that ZK» caiulidale for justioe oocld expect to obtain 
a decialan durmg the ordinary perwd of bis life. 

The collector of Bordwan stated the matter cor r ectly in 
reporting to gu re mm ent the faDowing complaint of the 
Ri^ who •* submits it," be Kiyi, to your oonsideration, 
whether or do it con be pceaible for him to discharge hb 
engagements to goremment, with that punctuality which 
the reguUtions require, tmleas he be anned with power*, 
aa prompt to enforco payment from his renters, as govern- 
ment bad been ple*^ to anthorixe the use in n^rd 
to its chums on him and bo seems to thini: it must hare 
proceeded from an oversight, rather than from any just 
and arowed principle, that there ahould have been rsta 
bUshed two modes of Jodioial process, under tho aame 
gorenitncnfc the one, summary and effloient, for the 
ntafactioQ of iU own olalmt] the other tardy and uih 
cerlaio, in regard to the astiafaatkm of the clahna dne to 
its subjects more especially in a ca»o like tho present, 
where abnity tc dtaoharge Ibe ooe demand cweaaarily d> 
pcTxls on tho other demand being preTionsly rcullred. 

The effects of this ^rstem upon the minda, os well 
npon the coodition of the Zemindars, cannot be doubtfuL 
In answer to an inquiry of foremmont in 1602, the 
eoOectof of Mldnaporo said All the Zemindar* with 
whom I hare erer Iiad any communication In tb^^ and 
in other districts hara Imt one sentiment, respecting the 
rules at iwe^ent In force for the coIlecUoo of the puUio 
reretme. They aH say that such a harsh and opfcoair* 
system was nercr before resorted to In thl* cwmtry | that 
tho custom of imprisoning landoyrnei* for arrears of re- 
venue »a^ in comporiwn, mild ami indulgent to them 
that, t? oooh It was no dooW the intentioo of goremment 
to confer an importanl benefit on them by aboiishlng this 


I «rr a*rl »S* rw>rW f Itanlvu | 

J ~%*rj irui IkP* Orr^eU 1) 
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■custom, it lias been found, by melancholy experience, that BOOK VI 
the system of sales and attachments, which has been chap n 

substituted for it, has, in the course of a very few years, — 

reduced most of the great Zemindars in Bengal to distress 
and beggary , and produced a greatei change m the landed 
property of Bengal, than has, perhaps, ever happened in 
the same space of time, in any age or country, by the mere 
■efiect of internal legulations ” ' 

“The great men formerly,” soys Su Henry Strachey, 

■“ were the Mussulman rulers, whose places we have taken, 
and the Hindu Zemindais These two classes aie now 
rained and destroyed ” * 

We have thus seen the effects of the new system upon 
the Zenundars Let us next endeavour to trace its effects 
upon a much more important class of men, the lyots 
Unfortunately, for this more mteresting part of the m- 
quiry, we have much more scanty materials In the 
documents which have been exhibited, the situation of 
the ryots is in a great measure overlooked And it is 
from incidental circumstances, and collateral confessions, 
that we are enabled to form a judgment of theif condition 
This 1 esult itself is, perhaps, a ground foi a pretty decisive 
infeienoe , for if the situation of the lyots had been 
prosperous, we should have had it celebmted in the 
loftiest terms, as a decisive pi oof, which surely it would 
have been, of the wisdom and virtues of our Indian 
government 

When it was urged upon Loid Cornwallis, by Mi Shoie, 
and others, that the ryots were left in a great measure at 
the mercy of the Zemindars, who had always been op- 
pressors, he lephed, that the permanency of the landed 
property would cure all those defects , because, “ where 
the landlord has a permanent property in the soil, it will 
be Worth his while to encourage his tenants, who hold his 
farm in lease, to improve that property ” It has aheady 
been shown how inapphcable this reasoning was to the 
■case which it regarded It now appears that the pet- . 
manency, from which Lord Comwalhs so fondly expected 
beneficial results, had no existence , that the plan which 
he had established for givmg permanency to the property 

1 Fifth Iloport, p GO 

2 Answer to Interrogatories, 30tU Jan 1802 Ibid p •530 
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DOOR 1 L cf the Zemindar*, reodcred it Ie*i pcnnancnt than 
mir Ti. under anj fonner ijatetn had in fiwrt destroyed it. The 
■ . — ryot*, left wilhoat any official legal protwAion, trere in- 

1 W- tmtted to the operation of certain mothes, which rero 
eipected to arise oat of the Idea of pennanent ^Ji l> 
■Tvl, practically that permanence had no oxiatcnce. The 
ryoU were, by oocaeqacnoe, left altogether withoat 
protection, 

“Fifty means, says a rery iatdhgent and experienced 
turnint rtf t>i* fVfnpan y “might be mentioocd, ID whlch 
the ryots are liable to opproanon by the Zemindar*, eren 
when pottaha hare been giren. The Zemindars will mate 
colloaiTe engagements, get ryots to do eo. liych 
Kherch, and village expeoditnre, wiD go on, at a terriblo 
rate as It does in the drcsi* and where I have no donbt 
bnt there are farmer*, and andcr fanner*, and tecuriUn 
and aQ the confcijIoQ that arises from them that pottahs 
are not given, thI that villago charges are assessed on the 
rvot as formerly " ‘ 

It is wondcrtil that neither Lord CorawalUs, nor hi* 
adviser*, nt^ his master*, ettber in the East India Heeso 
or the Treasory mw that b c twc tti one pari of his regnla 
lions and the efiects *hichhe expected from another them 
was an IrrcconcDcahlo cootradl^on. Ho reqnircd, that 
hsed, unalterable pottaha shoold bo given to the ryots; 
that is, that they shoold pay a rent which conld never to 
incTTMcd, tod occupy a possession ftom which, paving 
that rent, they could never be displaced Is it not evi* 
dent, that in these drcomstaoccs, the Zemindar* had ro 
interest whatsoever in the Improvement of the soil 1 It 
is evident, as Mr Thaclcersy bis wed remarked, that In a 
■itnation of this description, it mav bo “tho Zemindars 
Interrat iwt to twist, hot min the ryot that he may eject 
him from hts right of occopancy and put In some one ci«e 
on a rulseJ rent which will often bo bU Interest, as the 
cmrntrr thrire^ and bbour gets cheap " * 
fd liytie Jo fgvH rctoorio^ that nomcroas aufts are 
insulated by the ryots for aHe^ eitortlonv The Zemio- 
dtr lets bis district io fina to one great middleman, Bn<l 
he to aoJer Cmiiers, to whose exactions npon the ryots It 
rujTVrT^ K«» arra.ir/v ru^aE]T«rt,^tl(, 
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BOOK VL gocuuUli, are bj tha krelllDg power of tho BeguktlooB, 
OUT n. very mach redocad to an eqaality Tho protoctliig, but 

often o ppre aal ve tyrannical, poirer of tho Zemindar 

and tho aennbida of tho ryot an at an end. All the Icnrer 
— tho pooreat, I fmr often in vain—^iow look to 
tho Begnlatloni only for piwivlng them against eitor 
tion and rapadty Tho ofwration of our ayatcm has gni 
dually loosened that intimate connexion betWeen the ryota 
and tho Zemindua »hich sabmeiod beretofore. Tho ryota 
woro once the Tiasala of iholr Zemindar Their depend 
enoo on the Zemindar and tbeir attachment to him, hare 
ceased- They are now often at open rananco with him 
and, though they oannot contend idth him on equal tenna, 
they not unfreqoeoUy engage in lawnsulta with hhn, and 
set him at defiance. The ZomlDdar formerly like his 
ancestors, rtaided on his estate. Ho was regarded as the 
chief sod the father of his tenants, from whom oil expected 
protectiou, but a^ilnst whose oppressions thero was no 
rodrea!*. At present the estates are often posscesed by 
Calcutta parcbsscTi, who norer seo them and wbooo 
agents haro Uttle interco o ree with the tenantj^ oxoept to 
coUeci the rents " < 

“Tbo ryots," aays the Mmo excellent msglaimtc, *are 
not, In my opioloo, well iirotected by the rerenue law* t 
xtor can they often obtido efieotual redress by prosecuting, 
portlculaHy for exaction and dlaponecdon." And theeo 
are the Tory Injuries to which they are moat oxpoeed. The 
rcav»} Sir JItnry immediately subjoins. "The delay and 
oxpmw attending a law-euit are Intolerable, In cosea where 
tbe suitor oompbins, which ahnoet Jorai^bly happens, 
that Jte has been deprhred of all bis property The can- 
cellin:( of leaaca, after tbe sale of an estate for arrcais, 
mart freqoeotlyoperate with citmoehsTshneei and ca^ty 
to the under tenants,'** 

— • Tlw Indian Oorerameobln their olwerratlons addretwed 

to thocourtorDireetorv "appeared," asy the Select Ctan- 
miltee of the House of CouunotiS, unwUUiig to admit 
that the eriU and grieraneca complained oi; arom fro*n 
any defects In the pubhe rrgnlatlont. Tbe very groonds 
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of tlie complaints, tlie government oLserved, namely those BOOK VI. 
whereby the tenantry were enabled to withhold iiaymeut ciur vi 

of then rents, evinced that the gieat bod} of the peoiile, 

employed m the cultivation of the land, experienced ample U93. 
protection from the laws, andaeie no longer subject to 
aibitraiy exactions ” > That the great body of the people 
enjoyed jirotection, because they could foico theZemindais 
to go to lawfortheir lent, 18 an lufeieuce which it would be 
very unwise to trust , which appears to be, ns thoie is no 
wonder that it should be found to be, coutiaiy to the fact 
But suppose the fact had been otherwise , and that the 
ryots leceived protection , was it no evil, upon the piin- 
ciple of the Regulations, that the Zermndai-s were luined 1 
Yet so it is, that the organ of goveinment in India found 
this rum, when it happened, a good thmg, affoidmg, they 
said, the satisfactory reflection, that the gieat estates were 
divided into small ones , and that, by change of 2110- 
prietora, the land was transferied to better managera - 
Upon the leview of the conduct of the government, in 
thus praising, one aftei onothei, the results of the new 
system, whatever they might be, those originally expected 
fiom that system, or the veiy leveise , the same Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, though commonly very 
reserved in their censorial essays, obseive, “It was thus, 
m ex2ilammg to the authorities at home the effects and 
tendency of the new system, that the government in India 
generally found somethmg to commend When the opeia- 
tion of the regulations proved adveise to then ex2iec- 
tations, in one respect, m anothei, somethmg had occuried 
to console them tor the disappointment In fact, they 
only pumued the grand highway, the beaten common 
track, of misrepresentation , a track m which the mstrii- 
ments of government, as far as concerns their own opeia- 
tious and the apparatus to which they have attached their 
mterests, can seldom be without a motive to tiead The 
evil effects, which cannot be concealed, are repiesented as tri- 
vial AU those, which are not calculated to force themselves 
upon the public attention, are carefully covered from view 
Every effect, which is either good, or absurdly supposed to 
be so, is exaggeiated and extoUed And many good effects, 
which it IS m reahty of a nature to obstruct rather than 
1 Fifth Report^ at supra, p 66 2 ibid p eV ® Ibid p 67 
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book TI prodacw, tro ascribed, by B«n« throqgb iguomnoe, by 
our Ti. others from fraud, to tho object, wbatorerr it is, wbloh it a 
- ' — the wish to applaud. 

1“83 Xho unbappy r«luala4>co of tho lodlart rulera, to aee any 
ImperfectKin id tho achemo of gororament which they had 
deriaed, was, howerer at last, OTtJ O o m o. A Eegolalkm, or 
law WHS promulgated in 1790^ the preemble of whjoh 
acknowledged, that the powon allowed tho londholdora 
for tnfcTCiDS payment of thrir tonti, had, in aomo caaei, 
becQ found inaaffiotent that the frequent and cxcoeaiTe 
sales of land, within tho curmit ytor had been prodootiTO 
of ill conaequencea, aa well towards the land proprietora 
and under tenants, as in their odeots on tho pnbUo in' 
terest, in the fixed asaoasmont of the land-reyenue} that 
the Zemindars were tmdorstood to have made parohaaes of 
their own lands in fictitious names, or in the names of 
their dependants, tho object of wbioh Was to procure by 
fraudedent means, a reduction of tho rule of a«cssttcnt * 
For remedy of the enls, now at Ust adcoowlodged, it was 
enacted, thst the Zemiodan should hare the t»o of sum- 
mary process with tho power of attachment and etJe, in 
roahtins their roots. The refiectiona of Sir Uerrr 
8tracbey oxmu ibis reform of tho new law omlnontlr 
merit the i^tenUoo of both tho philanthropist and tbo 
ntateaman. *Io posslug, aaya this highly respootaUe 
wilDcas “tiro aerentli regulsUcti, 1 00, it was, I bellore 
the derign of goTcmmeot (o rcry reoscoahlo and liberal 
IHgn iu my opinion) to enable the ZemlDdars to collect 
their just demsD«ls of rent, with paucluallty ond without 
expenw jVnd I think It wcukl haro been Just and con»i 
derate at the same time, to Lave ficflitated to the rjoU 
the means of obtaining rc^lrrss against oxtortiooerH. But 
tbo fid Is — the rum of one Zrmuuhr being more con 
rplcuoos at the SoJJer than thu of I0/)00rrotr his Id 
terra s naturanj attract the atlerillon of the legislature 
first an,l a\ In the iwopo^ of any jOan connectod with 
finince it U requires! to set out *jlh the maxim, that the 
eu r ler Jumma can on no pretence bo lowctrd, there ns 
nuins rw> other rrsourre for helping tie ZetolDdam, than 
the rrs oration of port of the power they posset of ol I 
to plunder Uwir teouiK ioaction of rereoue Is dcfw I 
• u>3rr».r *i. 
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-piosiimc, and, perhaps, always ^Yns, iho most pro\ ailing noOK VI 
crime throughout the country It is probsbl} an c\il ciiAr ii 

necessarily attending the cnil state of the r^ots I think 

it ritlier unfortuintc than otherwise, that it should bo less 
shocking to humauit^ than some foujdarr^' ci lines I know 
not how it is that extortioners appear to us in any other 
light than that of the w orst and most jiernicious sjiecios 
of robbers It will be found, I bchc\e, that the condition 
of husbandmen m eastern countries, is incompatible with 
seem it}*, and that sort of iiidcpondcnce which enables men 
to maintain themselves ng-iuist oiiprcssioii and xiolcncc 
The public revenues, which are in rcahty the i ent of land, 
arc throughout the East, collected b} a system of cxtoi- 
tion, Aioknce, and barbaritj of e\ery kind” Aftei 
alluding to the attempts, not without a partial success, 
winch had been made by the Companj’s goieinment, foi 
the ledicbs of that great class of c\ih. Sir Hear} goes on 
to ‘- 1 V, ‘ The frequency, howoier, of the attachments and 
sales, under the Regulation of 1 799, w’ould alone serve to 
pro . c, that the revenues arc not collected without extreme 
iiiisciy to the rjot ’’ Tw o circumstances will bo sufficient to 
show the unlimited oppression to w hich the ryots stand 
exposed The first is, that the Zemindars aic empow'crcd 
to distrain, previous to a legal judgment, “without ad- 
ducing," to use the language of Sir Henry, “any ciidenco 
of their claim before they proceed to eufoice it, and acting 
as judges in their own cause " The second circumstance 
13, that “the ryots are almost totally deprned of the 
powei of seeking ledicss, by the expense of the couits of 
law ” ‘ Knowing this, can any one be sui prised whenSii 
Hemj Strachey declaies, “The lai.s regaiding attach- 
ments are greatly abused, and are pioductivo of extreme 
oppression ” 

Some diminution in the outstanding balances, and some 
improvement in the sales of the estates of Zemmdais, 
ha\ mg become a subject of boast , it is to the regulation, 
which authorized the above-stated oppiessions, that “this 
effect,” says Sii Henry Strachey, “ is chiefly to be asenbed 
Ket,” he adds, “as if the mode in which the rents are 
levied, and the condition of the lyots, were matters not 
necessary to be noticed, it is frequently pronounced at 
1 See, below, tinder tUehead of Justice, p 382,333 
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DOOK TL once, as a poeition Admitting of no doabt, thAt the#© £»- 
cTur n. Tourmble tnb»« afford a Bubatantial proof of tlue ligti- 
— ywta of Asscaamont, A&d of the donnihiiis BtAt© of tb© 
1793. country " ’ 

Tbo important aubjeot of Judicature, or the effeotJ of the 
regnlatloQs oontnred for the dapenaatlon of justice, next 
caU for our Attention. 

The Cbmiolttoo of tho House of Commons remait thst 
so inadequate was the prorision for judicature to a popo* 
lation of 27 OCKyjOO,* when the coUeotoia okme were the 
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wttt thi Ii^ks numniwt . to tafcr tran oiTtAlnc ■'cra^lKlK. 
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^ Tc ailjti frran vtdeb Um tademm I> to te drawn. Hm amwSoex- 
yiam. vkh err deem cnrnrw. tba deenMota af ladJn hblwr. ^ 
e no ku br atbera. Anotbe ti nddaml bj Sr nesry Stisebrr MUkesM 
•rewicB, and tn tnoOltlcncr oet. “T tbow bo tn MenblT vtO 

•r^utMfd wU tbe tuerm) (tatccfUkccnaCrT it b loawn, MTikt^Oot 

Iba mim eh*el«d bf (ocoa pt*t fabnvtj cr w i jbm Jy tnenke* 

w«t7 {act. laoTUkjr cnKbrnbon nt n w cn lf AOo*i X'Ofvbtlcn. Tb« wnt 
o( cDcmodjcklrr, rembrmua of mOcc rnmu Mt tb« vaejaiUr 
of Qm rai>>ct I Um Iblvmtu « bm DC biold u* (net3t.wt(T« 

tbe rrea re a kf errMicfTel brwfljtey wuntte^whew U>« Znnladtf e hb 
am D* crikip ebetxrd. cb« bad* or tbc UabnUiu. b tbe MtebboorlMod 
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On H fntaL e netatlr npertar tn ow Frro tbc di'i'uJUUM •<' S' 


<n«iiB 2 rawubwi tkn* « ' 4 «sM. m aur dr*v a luluiia* 

mr bin Mod c «4 SBi iiLUMtf C* I fn, wbm ■ err ttf * it 

Ukceiicrt aertamM* ae* b datr cf tb» ftme wAtljariea. 

»ad tt <b wttbcal karteis an, (be of lobArtcMi, notbbs bat n 

trma eberr can rermrf tH iama*« tf rer«la£i>« I aad wbm a nit 
4«BUtt7 *f c*cid bad *011 mniM to ta calttnijrd, na la tba cseS 

*< aaefa Mb trybct bfci g omaai aot. T Iib«x 1 b«, rtau&ve^ tb* uma ro- 
ttrtte acd i tm i f T ** ttaal (be peMbUna kie taemm, MloJ j h) ta«ar^ae«M 
<4 ewr iratna ef tattraal ^latnlkf Bttaa. to m acK iriamm 

LadrrtSe ttrc c ymu aw n t. Iba fTabtbk bad rradkd lb artawat inijbt. 
•rrrrraeark. ttabtr ynr* arc. afaHy batf tie year** wrpt aaiT 

Vt tb« cmiral (ra^ iT<^>r>lr 4 Id bbicrr I ttt tsca tkal icrkd. leerT e 
1T^ abrn farr*«] CroM batrweed,tM aamlcr* haia bra Kr^wanrb' 
ftrmtBg I So ae* ka*w Out (be lacraaM hi ban ewr rapU. darTrc (be 
uatro yean, dub C Cb twTa1yyrt^e4b1Z ■IttM’a h KM af tba 

c( aath* fmnrarwtv aad rua arw cT awr ttoina iD cat. wa- 

mMaraazWet (be rawarr Hrt *r Uw UK weaUared jartad. banMlkC 

Uaccaotfj tewjoy prar# 1 canaetcaiOy reortlTa tBfrraaJ tabwiaijrrtDm 
t« evrattr* »o r'ep tN (atraue ef yayabuoa hw fk Uaw od (be 
0«it<eM ft tb* tcu.*n»an *• latwartttnca ta iMlt riftb newt. « 
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*' 1 ^ . Ceoraar* e^Mb kTC^diimfurr IpvTeak 
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judges, that the people, among themselves, must have BOOK VI. 
settled the greatei number of then disputes, “ hy modes chap vi 

pecuhai to their tubes op castes, oi hy reference to their 

gooroos, or spiritual gmdes that it was the object, on the 
other hand, of Loid Cornwalhs, to afford the means of a 
regulai judicial decision, m every case, to every inhabitant 
of the country, “ without any impediment from the 
distance the complamant would have to travel for le- 
dress ,” an object so essential undoubtedly to goodness 
of government, that it is the prmcipal end of its m- 
stitution. 

It soon appeared, however, that the provision made for 
this important business was ill adapted to its end The 
tedious forms through which the judges had to tmvel, 
permitted them to decide so small a numbei of causes in 
a given portion of time , and the delay and uncertainty 
which attended a techmcal and intricate mode of pro- 
cedure, afforded so much encouragement to dishonest hti- 
gation, that the pace of decision feU prodigiously behmd 
that of the multiplication of smts , and the path of jus- 
tice might, m some places, be regarded as completely 
blocked up 

A more melancholy exhibition of the weakness of the 
human mind, arismg from the wretched nurture which it 
still receives, cannot easily be discoveied or conceived, 
than that which apiiears m the proceeding we are next to 
relate 

To obviate the disproportion which was found to exist 
between the number of judicial decisions and the occasio^is 
foi them, two rational expedients presented themselves 
One was to disencumbei the Courts of every operation 
not essential to the ends of justice , by which means they 
might have been enabled to get through with a much 
gi eater number of causes If, even by the most expedi- 
tious mode of procedure, the Courts were unable to decide 
as many causes as were brought to them, the case was 
plain the number of courts was too small for the business 


The population of Benpral and Bailor, according to Hamilton, is above thirtj- 
sii mUhons, and that of Benares three millions The population of Orissa js 
estimated bj Stlriing at I 290,000 exclusive of the hfll tribes, ivhose numbers 
could not be ascertained — W. 
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BOOK Tl of Ito countiT' * 11 ( 3 !, Trhcresoerer necessary oaght to lisTC 
cnjirAt been iDcreflsod, 

— ■_ This was not the coarse punned by the Angto-Inuian 
1 ra government. Iso, To eoo the pressure npoc the Courts, 
they enacted, th»t every man who applied for justice 
should be punished bterally punished as if the applica- 
tion for justice were a crime in hopes that many penons, 
if they wero punished on account of their applying for ju»- 
tlco, would cosr^e to applv Government enacted, that 
every applicant for joatioe should ho fined that is, should 
bo comp^od to pay a earn of money npoa the instltutloo 
of a suit and Tanooa other aums during the progreo of 
it, by the imposiliOT of taics upon the proceedings aH 
for tho doolarod pnrpoee, the sole purpoee, of driving 
people away from the Oourta. Such was tho echeme for 
the better administration of justice which was devised bv 
Bnllsli legislators m the year 17t>5 such the scheme, tho 
eiUttmce of which they approve and finally such is 
the scheme which obtained the spplaase of a Selo^ 
Committee of the British House of CemmoTbs In the year 
ISIO.* 

hothing is more easy th*" to lessen tho boslDea of ibo 
Courts of law to dirolnlab it to any propoeed extent t to 
produce its annihilation. 'What are the means t The 
most obvioua hi tho world denial orjustJeo. Decree that 
no person wbatsoorcr who Is less than six feet high, shsh 
be admitted to sue in a court of justice t and you vdll re- 
1 ice tho basirwsa to a very manageable quantity decree 
tliat no man who (s less than eight ai^ you reduce It 
to nothing A toona stature Is surely as good a test tu 
jadpo I T whether be has received an Injury as his pur^o. 

The delusion It so grots, which In this cwo producet H 
ett upon the mmilt of the deluded, that the contem 
1 htor li atlonUbed a findiog men who are subject to its 
inLutoco sUU occupying and tha t almost exclualTely the 
teatt of jiGwcT 

Of lie two jartlcs to a suit it Is rot of absolute ncccv- 
MtT that either should l«o dlihoncat because tho ca-w 
ra'iy lai c In It sach tibscurlly ai to require the ded kiu of 
a ju I-r Hut tbe^ casi*^ are or at any rale, if there wa • 
£<^01 cude of bas would be very rare. In by br tho 
• nrjk > a. 
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greater proportion of cases, when law-suits are numerous, BOOK TI 
one of the parties is intentionally dishonest, and wishes to ciiap m 
keep or to gain some unjust advantage 

IVhen legislators, therefore, propose to drive people fi om UO" 
the Courts of Justice by expense, they must of necessity 
imagme that it is the dishonest parties only whom the 
expense will deter , for it would be dreadful to make laws 
to prevent the honest from receiving a legal protection 
But IS it easy for the wit of man to frame a proposition 
stamped with stronger characters of ignorance or corrup- 
tion than this ? That to render access to justice diffi- 
cult IS the way to lessen the number of ci lines What is 
the greatest encouragement to injustice ? Is it not eveiy 
thing which tends to prevent immediate redress What 
is the greatest discouragement to injustice ? Every thing 
which tends to ensure immediate ledress But tedious 
and expensive forms of law, of which uncertainty is a con- 
sequence, have the greatest tendency to prevent immediate 
rediess They aie, theiefore, a great encouragement, not 
a hmdrance to injustice 

Let us contemplate the motives which actuate the two 
parties to a civil suit, the just, and the unjust The un- 
just man is actuated by the desiie, wiongfuUy to retain, 
or wrongfully to obtain, possession of an article of propei by 
The just party is actuated by the desiie, rightfully to 
obtain, 01 nghtfully to retain, the same possession. What 
IS the evil, the hazard of winch the unjust man incurs ? 

The costs of suit What is the good the chance of which 
he obtains 1 The whole of the property foiming the sub- 
ject of dispute It IS evident, that a very slender chance 
in tile latter case may outvalue all that is risked in the 
formei It is evident, that, consideiing the great piopen- 
sity of mankind, particulaily of the dishonest part, to 
ovei -value then own chances of good fortune, the risk of 
the costs will in many instances be mn, wheie the chance 
of success IS exceedingly small In the case of sums of 
any considerable amount, the advantage of retaining the 
piopeity, even dm ing the long period which under an in- 
tiicato form of piocedure is required to arrive at the exe- 
cution of a decree, may be more than a compensation for 
all the expense v hich it is necessary to incur 

E\ en in those cases in which the expense bears a great 



so niSTOET OF iffirnsn ikdia 

tOOK VL proportion to tie Tmhie of the matter in dispute 5 those 
our Tt. cues in icbich the Ttlne of the property fa modento 

■ ■ what ore the motlres by which the honcat end dfahonebt 

iro. litigant are Imble to be impelled 1 On tho dde of iii^uetJce 
there us firat, the certain adTantage of delay and there fa, 
secondly the chance of eneoeaa. On the aide of justice 
there fa only the chance of nocesa. 

Suppose then chance* of sneoees to be equal ; tbe motiree 
to hionr tbe expense of a law-«ait would in that case be 
always greatest on the side of the dishonest litigant 
none, therefore, but the Injured fa In that caso llabk) to be 
dete rre d from law-eoita fines upon the application 
for justice. 

As it fa endent that, m proportion to the chance which 
injostice has for success in the Coarts of Jostlce, tbe 
greater fa the motive which the enjost man has not to be 
deterred, and the just man baa to be detorred by the ei 
peuM so it IS also er ident that thia fa not oU It fa erfa 
dent, that the motive of the unjust litigant fa not proper 
tioued to tbe real chance winch ho hsa for a deefajem 
ftroorable to hfa injustice but that it rises to tbe pitch 
of hh own exsggentod estimate of hfa chance of sQoeesi. 
^or in all systems of procedorc, which by technical form* 
render the judicial hrusinoa complex, intricato, full of sob- 
tlcllcs and snares, tbe chance of sruccese to iqjasliee, m a 
vast proportion of case^ fa very great. This ebanoe, most 
aasuiWly fa the producing cause of a great proportion of 
law-suits. Tlifa tojetber with the sdTanteges of delay 
derived frora tbe same system of forms. Is, whore the cor^ 
raptloa of the judgo Is not contemplated, accountable for 
all suits at law excqit that comporatlrelv small number 
in which the right of the lionosl man fa really a matter of 
olr^curity awl doubt In all caae« tbercrore in mhlch the 
unjust man r^timates (bis ehanco at more than the expense 
of a suit it fa not the man who injure*, Imt tbe man who 
fa injured whom the fine upon justice operates to deter 
In all such caws the fine upon tbe appUcnllou for justice 
bi.s BO other effect that to compel the honest tt"" to 
submit to Iniquity ; no other effect than that of affording 
a pronoeo to Injustice In which it may range at wUL' 

• I UUlVp-lMj t' t tt>* (^1 M M'rrtrU, twm U rf 

II lUtiT7S«-tf7 r*n«iui« tf ds I Jtai *aJ n 



In nil cases then, in winch tins expedient docs not detci BOOK VI 
the unjust litigant, it is nnschicxous ho\ond expression cnir m 

The ca':es in winch it can deter the unjust litigant must — ;;; 

always be few, because it is cxident, that the motuc, 
uuder the present slate of the law is aeij great to unjust 
htigation, and that the countei motuc, arising fiom a cer- 
tain addition to the expenses of suit, is m comparison 
small If it be considered that all litigation is caused by 
the motuc to injustice, unless in the comparative!} small 
number of cases in which the point of right is ically 
doubtful, it must bo legardcd as a motuc aery poweiful, 
since it governs the conduct of so gicat a niimbei of men. 

If it be considered that the only foi cc employed, by the 
new expedient of the Indian government, to counteract 
this motive, is a certain diflcionco of expense, it will not 
be regarded as possessing much efficac}' to deter fiom 
litigation the man who expects from it an unjust advan- 
tage 

Thus stands the case with regaid to the class of suitors 
who can endure the oppression of a law-suit, rendeied, ex- 
pensive by legislative design Theie is, however, a dif- 
ferent class of persons , a class of persons including the 
whole population, with the deduction of a small pio- 
portion, and how stands the case with regaid to them? 

They are utterly unable to defray the expense of a law- 
.suit, rendered costly and oppressive by legislative design 
They are, by consequence, excluded from the Courts of 
Justice A barrier, altogethei insurmontable, is set up 
between them and the services of the judge Except in 
the cases affecting the pubhc peace, and calhng for pubhc 
prosecution, justice is demed them They are placed out 
of the protection of law In this, the most large, and, by 
its largeness, the most interesting and important, of all 
the portions of the demand for justice, the man who m- 
tends mjustice clearly sees, that he may perpetrate his pur- 


honoar to tlio Judicial character, to he this That “ out of 100 suits, perliaps 
In five at the utmost,” the plaint of the prosecutor Is unfounded In ninety- 
five, then, out of every 100 cases, the plaintiff has aright to a decision In all 
that vast proportion of cases, Tvith the small exception of those in ivhlch the 
Ifoint of Justice may be doubtful, the defendant Is aninjnrcr, and everything 
which has a tendency to prevent the law suit, has a tendfency to defraud the 
innocent, reward the guilty ^swer to Interrogatories, Fifth Eeport, ut 
supra, p 526 
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DOOK VL poM Jn absolata ttfcty The poor men ia delieired from 
CBAT n. oven tho epplicelion for redros. It mnat bo confeesetl, 
■ ' then, in thii lar^* dopertment of the fluid of jtutlce, 

I“*2. kw-iniU am prerented hj espenie eCcctaallf proTented, 
by reodcnos phmder end o p pre x ioD, withont remedy the 
lot of tho iimocent, end holding oct the premium of per 
feet imponity to Injuatice. 

A pr orlaion, Indeed, ires made for pereona aning in 
the character of poor But to how Tittle effect that proTi- 
eion eiiata any vhere, no words aro neceaaary to mako 
known 

A mode of procedure, loarUBdal, dpoditioua, and cheap^ 
before nabre commuajonere, prorided for vulta on ac 
count of small stuns, thoogh mueb more tnefol, vos 
extremely inadeqoato to the extent of the demand.* 


TbtrtpeBW -id d JT fir Ilrisiy BtntWj- to vbirtirTWi tn 

to fota irr, to nr env^tor* for (be 

tmb cf iLK 1 vmU rrtto to ttM nm r <i id ur Urirtstnr to Uengil. Tb* 
tfur^aecWai rrrm* mm, ar finall amont, aadcr tb* o^xntlmc^ 
e* n^rt rtTOlcoitot, W bJWn UeSr tb« Tba ilflin t 

t nVr i w r}«u Mldoa dtocssM* to tt» miitTitt nmm, Tbe Ucre 
f tva. wtm lU reT(03B,4fcl«m ntotstrare total b* <l*rtrr<i~Ti>o 
•a Ow yoarttt, Ui* ToJctoC and aato to pn tj c ** — H ahrOrroT laBcrtartt 
«M art B u rntbr <4 rb« eotke at cvrmacM, 1 tar* tberKer* tknitbt tt 
^ dstj udwire* toi vttb mb* Btoiu«e& It sroit, I ca me 

(ito lUitir torprt. t*u: ryto (tm «s Ua rttomtlae is aar*lr « SMisr 

tot r>TveT«< netrialtf a Wioad Us)«t««T to iMsto t— Catotm aT rrmrn 
H|«««ntot7dX^««n«r reML LltberB*mn:;T««Btjmto «i>a aearerwU 
ruSitowM eru«r«r« tt e tto rt y to to i UTs nt T^rjin:^ litoMttha 
rrtrtnllpr ea tV tonlttfttoa af teanlii tou On m W^j r u t eba/etsma^* 
b1Vu«. Bm4 an vitoaurv Utat anyar to to* tetoVraUr 1 kaTa atm m« 
•Oi * «bn rtrtr'^ f to bn naira a^ calM mpm Lr tbm ft* at dears* 
or-rf t toJ-fa h nwm Lrer Jij ar ttor tnsirt. tad tr^lhat S mlrtilia 

rr-rif^ai ibJvai I afrr tO, rn*S#ra. ba sm rax tor wnt aC narar to 

• rt J i r e»< Oi Uw to Jfrt aT itltf l*U iedf* a to n n a Tba nJOr ors 
*» »-uV'- tonr*^ t*>aTi»a!aT»eiirs Bsdiirr dartof tmadjart sT to cc 
ULrr^aBrrtii Tkaraan e( rracis tolkaUbtatm stibasticlieilUls; toUrir 

“TiT^a^ Tbarn-rttoto irasly tsrttf* arsaea 
It partiy^b-l toX br tta r'TWTT ad aalar ta /Wto I imwrO, Va 

'Mt.J itoto tankmme tkea r«Ttoc It* tort. Tka atoabrr ha aT tb* 
sSarTtl t*l rctof lr*r>»Uo1 irf artVna. JUtfUrrrrD 

Jsilaaa to It* tW to ar ti .utX r< tkH ZUlak, CtasruH*I*n* ■Tlb'ScS 
kdX^nrto mrrlrtirasuk u* artsbOcai la'rudad toa ttc 

nVI If fan N rtoan baatntnnJ toiraanrah to ra«KT tUt 1 

Wnrtto « tort>A« ra rtm k. toaaatr *»j tss maiiOrt Wktt irmauJ 
»TT'*to-«s e 4 -hi-to ia»*t,aileiH.toalata‘*iln kl-wt 

Ml*tii,darta*rj^ fraaa kaaaa hat P* arr^a.. 

ttototom* uradlkacrckatortBiil a-ij,.**,^ * 

On fSa af a^ Ur > tUtavn** kj nras* k* a*TtJ I htl 1 bras 

'* * *• ?■ “* “* "T **» tfcl nuj U«*att ara aiirrrd 

raWsrxl »T ISa Vararjaf o* drWjat. Qxattoc UtU^totoaa. 
ly ma-a* btonatyfyjx * rWiOT tor mUsx MtS| aarnaTaw 
r*t*atotru temaan irtof tLa atosz. l taw Ira taamsik w to* 
<jb*»-nt3*ra-lr*i»a* ttaakiaaf lbaiUQt%»ka*blndn«a*d ar* ato 
P^l ky rawv-na UI ba totm*. Uui B rratarOM af bU a»l 
Irtatls drtuo't.UUiuinto^rtkaa *m^ l M to Ir* la to*r»4 *t 
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The expedient, for proportioning the number of law- ROOK VJ 
smts to the powers of the courts of justice, by rendermg cnAu n 

justice more oppressive than injustice , irrational as it 

was in pimciple, and atrocious in practice, failed in an- 
other respect It produced not the effect for which it 
was mtended. In spite of all the exeiliions which could 
be made, and in spite of repeated augmentations of law 
expenses, the number of causes lemaimng undecided, in 
1801, was so great as to excite the attention of the Court 
of Directors , who pointed it out to then* government in 
India, as an evil calling loudly for rediess In 1803, on 
“the almost incredible number of causes undecided,” 
they remark, that, “to judge by analogy of the couids in 
Europe, they would be induced to think so great an arreai 
could scarcely ever come to a hearing, m the year 1802, 


those which are just and substantial Contrary to the usual prejudice, he 
afHrms, “ The complaints of these people are seldom or never litigious, brought 
forward merely from the quarrelsome disposition of the prosecutor ” 

If suits, he said, were prerented, by increasing the expense, all that could 
ho inferred was, that few could afford to pa) ‘ but a man is disabled from 
sustaining expense, in proportion as ho Is poor, and not in proportion ns he is 
litigious ” 

The notions of this Indian Judge, on the subject of judicature, nero very 
different from those of the governing men in India and in England “It is 
in\ opinion ” said ho, “ that the nearer we approach to the mlo of granting to 
all speedy justice, without any expense whatever, the nearer uo shall, in oni 
judicial si stem, approach perfection It ivill not, I imagine, bo denied, that it 
xs desirable the least tedious, and least expensive mode of obtaining redress, 
should be open, where an injurj has really been suffered 1111011 a poor man 
has been oppressed, he should be freed from tioublc and expense, and assisted 
and encouraged, ns far os possible, in prosecuting his complaint Ho is not, 
In such a situation, a fair object for taxation It docs not become the ml mg 
power to add to his misfortune bj leva lug impositions upon him It is clear 
that a ryot, from ii horn undue i ent has been exacted, must feel the charge of 
stamp and fees to be a severe aggravation of his distress ” What is the con- 
sequence'’ That which must of ncccssiti follow — that which might be ex- 
pected to call fortli all tlie attention of Englishmen— but which to this late 
period appears to hare called forth none “ That the rjmts, though now more 
independent (not from oppression) are much worse protected from distress 
tlinn licretoforc ’’ For these quotations from Sir Ilcnrj Strachei , sec tiie 1 ifth 
Report at supra, p 525 to 532 

Sir Ilcnry Strachej is not tho onlv one of the Judges In India from w horn a 
Britisli parliament and British mlers, both In London and Cnlcntta, might 
receive important lessons Tlio report from the Judges of tlio Court of 
Circuit and Appeal at Jloorshcdahad, consisting of Jfr ColcbrooKc, Mr Battle, 
and Mr Rockc, In 1802, sajs, “The Increased expense of law -suits has never 
been found to clicck litlglonsness On tho contrnrj , it has been gcncralli 
obsenod, thatlitlgiousncss is encouraged tbereb), in tlie Iiopc tliattheccr- 
taints of the expense, added to the uuccrtaliitj of the result, might deter 
parties from defendingcicn just rights On comparing tlie half->carl} reports 
of tlie scicral ndauluts In tills division, it docs not appear that the number of 
suits, filed since the establishment of the fees and stamp duties, differs mncli 
from Uie number filed, in a similar period, previons tliercto ” rifili Itcpon, 
p 619 
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BOOK TL the goTonnnent reeolred on uatitating, •where neccettrj* 
<aur Ti. the office of »n tsautent Judge on extending the jnri** 
— diction of the natire commUdoneTS and on aHoudng a 
more eipeditione mode of procedure in eniOB of a entail 
omonnt. “Sobaoqnent reporta,” tholWect Conmuttee 
of the Home of Commom, ** are not calculated to ahow 
♦hat the dtffl ffnltj of keeping down the number of coaea, 
depending on the file, baa at all d iniinl a hfMil or that the 
means resorted to for that pnrpoee, have been aa encceea- 
fol aa wna expected" And thoj quote a despatch, of a 
date so late aa March, ISIS, hi which the Director! exprwi 
thcmwkes m the following ertmoidmory terma. "We 
ahonld be rery sorry that, from the accnmnlation of anch 
arreara, there ahcr^ error be room to rolso a qucstkm, 
whether it wero better to leoro the natives to their own 
arbitrary and preaprtate tribunals, than to hamas their 
feelings and injure their property by an CDdless proem 
ntlnation of their imta, noder the pretence of xocro deli- 
berate joitlce." 

Of the extent to which they are harassed, and the evils 
which so defective a ^tem of judicatare prodnoea, some 
conception may be attained by the following quotatioa 
frocu a report of one of the Jod^ of dreiilL " Ihe com* 
mltmenti for breaches of the pesco, arising fh^m boendary 
diapntes, and other ccotesta eoocernlng landed property 
are ascribed to the great, though onaToldablo amar of tu>* 
tried causes perxling in some of the courts ahice by no' 
ee«Muily imjtracting, for years, the dedrion of suits, it 
frcviuently drove the suitors to despair and Induced them 
to run tho risk of UUng Justice into their own hands, by 
seiziDg the object in dispute^ rather than to await the 
tardy issue of a proce ss , which threatened to exceed the 
probable domtloo of their own livea." 

The Court of Directors appear in that despoteh of tbelre 
which has been recently quoted, to imagine that the choice 
11m exclusively between the present Institution, of which 
tlie evUsaro so enoniious,and the arbitrary and precipitate 
system of the naUvea. A alight degree of rcflectlao, 
exempt from the shackles tied upon their minds by cn^fem 
and authority would point out to them another coune 
' ^*^*^*^ «**•**«*. Has 
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book TL the mo*t obrloos of all expedienta m to increaw 
cjuT TU the Bumhcr ‘With r^ard to thli expedient for onahling 

. the gorernment in India to do justioe between iUmbject*, 

ITW. the Committee of the Hocae of Oommons made tn extra- 
ordinary declaration in the year 1812. “ An augmentation 
of the number of European Judges, adequate to the por 
poae required, rroold 1^ attended mth augmentation of 
charge, vhioh the itate of the flnanoee ta not calculated to 
beer an d the same objiMiUon ooonrs to the appointment 
oC asalat&nt Judgea. Kerer ainco man had the nae of 
language, inia a more terrible oondemnntion of any go- 
vernment pronounced. Of aB the duties of government, 
that of maintaining justloe among the people la the fore- 
moat. This, in (act, la thee lul for which it exists Here 
ia eaid to be a govemmeot, which raisee npon the people 
a revooae ao vast, that, by avowed intention, It is literally 
all tiiAt they oan bear that is, oppreoire to the hlghe^ 
pitch which oppreaaloD can reach without desolating the 
country and ^ thia reveone ia squandered away till not 
a aulBdenoy remaini to hire Judgea for the dixtributko of 
justice 1* 

What ia made of all thla money f To what prefertUe 
purpose U it applied 1 High matter in large quantity 
would be coaiaioM In a proper answer to these questions. 

Uaring aurreyed the effeota whieh practice and expe- 
rience hare made rialblQ, to thoee that Jeoat ei^y the 
powers of refleolloci, of the Begulationa made for deriaioo 
upon the civil righta of the people of India we come, in 
order to the eSe^ whkh have been prodoerd by the Be* 
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gulations made for the suppression of cranes, mcluding BOOK VI 
both penal judicature and pohca cmip vi 

In two ways, a system of legislative provisions for the 

suppression of delinquency may be defective The bur- 
dens which it imposes, in the way of expense, and in the 
way of infliction, may be too heavy It may not answer 
its end , instead of completely repressmg offences, allow- 
ing them continually to increase 

In regard to burdens, under the reforms which we are 
now contemplating, expense was mcreased. The inflictions, 
accordmg to the idea of Enghshmen, were mitigated , 
but the banishments, substituted for the mutilations, seem 
to be regarded with stdl greater horror by the natives than 
the mutilations themselves It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon this topic The most important point for contem- 
plation IS, the dimmution or mcrease of the security of 
the people by the increase or dunmution of crimes In 
this respect, too, the effect of the English Regulations 
have been deplorable 

Of all the cnmes hy which the pnvate members of the 
same community infest one another, robbery, in the idea 
of which are included plunder and murder, is the most 
deeply fraught with mischief, both by the evil brought 
upon the immediate victims, and by the alarming sense of 
insecunty which the prevalence of that cnme strikes into 
the mind of almost every individual in the community 
This, the highest of aU crimes, assumes an aspect pecu- 
harly terrible m India, where the robbers (in the language 
of the countiy dacoits) form themselves into confederacies, 
and perform their cnmes with a combmation of forces 
which it IS not easy to resist This class of offences did 
not dimmish imder the English government, and its legis- 
lative provisions It inci eased, to a degree highly dis- 
graceful to the legislation of a civdized people It 
increased under the Enghsh government, not only to a 
degree of which there seems to have been no example 
under the native governments of India, but to a degree 
sui'passing what was ever witnessed in any country in 
which law and government could with any degree of pro- 
priety be said to exist. 

The testimony of the judges, and other officers of the 
Company’s government, shall be adduced, as much as pos- 
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BOOK VI sible, m their own Trordi. "The cnm« of d*colty" (tlat 
crtAT I. Is robbery by gangtX eaj* Sir Honry Btr»ohey in hi» re* 
— port u judge of In the district of Colcntta in the 

^ **■ year 1603, has, I belloTo, Increased greatly since the 
British sdnunlftration of jostlce. The ninnber of coa* 
nets confined at the six stations of this dirision (Inde- 
pendant of ZITlsh twenty four pergnnnahs) is sboat 4000. 
Of them probably nine-tenths are docoiti. Besides these, 
some htmdreds bare of Ute years been transported. The 
number of persons connoted of dsoolfey however great it 
rosy sppear la oortainly entsJI, in proportion to those who 
are guilty of the crime At Midnapore, I find, by the 
reix)^ of the police dsiogss, that, in the year 1B03, a 
period of peace and tmnquilllty they sent inteHigenco of 
DO len th^ ninety three rC)bb^e8,moet of them, ssnsusl, 
committed by kr^ gangs. With respect to fifty-one of 
these robberies, not a Tn*n was tahen ; and for the remain- 
log forty two Tory few frequently only one or two in each 
gang. It most not be supposed that dacoity proTolls In 
the dlstaict of ilidnspore to a greater extent than in other 
districts of this dln^oo i on the contmry I think there 
la less, except perhaps In Besrbhoom. In Bnrdwan there 
is certainly thm or four ttmes as mneh." 

The Judge of drenlt in the H^eahahye division in 1608, 
in a letter to the Registrar to the Kixsmut Adaulut, soys, 
*U is with much di^eocel address tbeKiramut A^ulat 
on the present occasion for 1 bare to propose measure*, 
thonstiireof which they I know arogenernily STcrseta I 
do not molt tQl the end of the circuit, when, in the course 
of oIEcisl routine, 1 sboald baro to make a report to the 
court becau^ the evil which I comphun of Is great, and 
Incressing and every instant of delay Berres only to fur- 
plsh new rlctims to the atrodties which aro dolly com- 
mltttsh— That dacoity is very pronlcnt In Bajeshahyo hu 
been often stated. But if its vast extent wero known If 
the scenes of horror the murders, the burnings, the oi 
ce-isiT« CTU lUcs which are continually perpetrated here 
were prop<Tly represented to gorernment, 1 am confident 
tint Bofne measure* would be adoj ted to remedy the eril 
Ortainly Ihcro Is not an imliTidual, belonging to the go- 
Tmjment,who does not anxiouily wish to save the peopW 
*rvthe«Tsn,^tu. 
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from robbery and massacre Yet the situation of the ROOK VI 
people IS not sufBciently attended to It cannot be denied, chap m 

tbat, in point of fact, tbeie is no jnotection for pemons oi 

property Such is the state of tilings which pievails in 1793 
most of the ZiUahs in Bengal But in this it is much 
worse than in any other I have seen I am fully pei- 
suaded, that no civilized country ever had so bad a police, 
as that vluch Bajeshahye has at present 

Mr Dowdeswoll, the secrctaiy to goi emmont^ m a i e- 
port which he drew up, in 1809, “ On the general state of 
the police of Bengal,” says, “ Weio I to enumerate only 
a thousandth part of the atrocities of the dacoits, and of 
the consequent suffenngs of the people, and were I to 
soften that lecital m everj'^ mode which language would 
permit, I should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on 
my own authonty, for the accuracy of the nanative ’’ He 
goes on to state, that, “Robbery, rape, and even murder 
itself, are not the worst figuies in this honid and disgust- 
ing picture An e\pcdient of common occunence with 
the dacoits, merely to induce a confession of propeity, 
supposed to be concealed, is, to bum the piopiietor with 
straw or torches, until he discloses the property, or 
perishes in the flames And when they are actuated by a 
spirit of revenge against mdividuals, worse cmelties, if 
worse can be, are perpetrated by those lemoraeless 
criminals If the information obtamed is not estiemely 
erroneous, the offender, hereafter noticed, himself com- 
mitted fifteen murders in nineteen days and volumes 
might be fiUed with the atrocities of the dacoits, every 
line of which would make the blood run cold with 
horror”® 

Mr Dowdeswell inserts an abstract of three trials which 
had been recently adjudged in the court of Nizamut 
Adaidut It IS highly proper that one should appear as 
a specimen The prisoners, nme in number, were charged 
With being the prmcipal actors m a gang of robbers, who 
on the night of the 27th August, 1808, perpetrated the 
enormities which the prosecutor related, as follows “That 
about twelve o’clock on the mght on which the robbery 
and murders took place, he was sleeping in a house at a 
short distance from that of his father, and bemg awoke 
I Fifth Eeport, p 686 2 ibid p 603 
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BOOK VL by thfl noifle of robber*, went tmt, and eew that * porty of 
CHAT TL •.boat fifty di£Oit* had attacked tu* &ther’* homo that, 

■ -- from fear ho ooncaoled himself in * plantain garden, 

within fifty yard* of the apot, from whence he iaw the 
robber* drag out from the honao his lather and mother 
after their and feet, apply lighted 

straw and torchea to thefr bodies, demanding of them, at 
the —Tn* time, to point out where their money waa con- 
cealed that the anfortunate people aasored them they 
hod Doce bat that the robbera, pronng incioiable, went 
into the hoa*o and brtiaght from it a quantity of hemp, 
nhich they twuled round the body of Ijoharam, and, after 
after pouring on it ghee, or clarified butler to render It 
more infianuuable, set ftw to It — That they then procured 
a qmlt from the hooai^ which they also moiateoed with 
ghee, and rolled round the body of Loharam — That the 
prbooeri Bolka Sirdar Kebboo Sirdar and KnnliTe Co- 
paBy at the directioD of the priaoncr Bulram Sirdar 
threw the prosecutors father on the ground, and keeping 
him down with a bamboo which they held orer his b reset, 
set fire to the quilt — ^Tbat at thl^ time the erks of the 
oufortunate man were most ehoekiDg, the robber* coo 
Unually coUlug ou him to tell where hi* money was, and 
ho onnnng th^ that he had none, and imploring them 
to take hia cows, or anything they might find In hfai house: 
—That the robbera, bowrrer etfU proceeded to further 
cruelty hariug procured aome mustardpseed, and tom up 
the fieah of Loharam ■ breast, by drawing a largo bnn> tirtrt 
aereral times aeroa^ It, poooded the mustard-aoed on the 
aorea, with a riew to mAe the torment more ercruciating 
—That, at the *ana« time the mother of the proeeculoe 
was tortured nearly in the tame manner by the robl«er* 
tying hemp round her body and setting fire to It, and 
draping Uct about from plan to place, by the hair of her 
Lead, calUog on her all the while to fell them where her 
ha«UoJ*a moocy was concealed j and also calJbg out on 
the prosecutor by xamt, to come and anlncM the state of 
Wa Cither and mother —That thr»e cmelUe^ together 
with the plunder of the bouse of Lobanurn and other one* 
adjacent, con tinned unUl between three and four o clock 
In the morning, at wbith lime the robbera departed and 
that the prcrwcutor on going up to bis father and mother 
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found tliem most dreadfully mangled, but still alive , that BOOK VI 
■lus father expired about noon, and his mother not till the chap xj 

foUowmg mormng The pusoners whom the piosecutor 

suore to have iccogmzed at the murder of his paients, m 
addition to Bulram Sirdar, Balka Sirdar, and Kunkye 
Cupally, before mentioned, wore — Dacooa Sirdar, Shoo- 
koor Peada, iludary Peada, Kalhchurn Ghoso, and Nubboo 
Sirdar , and he also specified Casmauth Bagdy, and Gudda 
Barooge ” 

“ Several witnesses on the part of the prosecution (mha- 
bitants of the village) confirmed the circumstances related 
by the prosecutor 

“The court, in consequence, sentenced the prisoners 
convicted, nine in number, to suffer death ” > 

The other two cases are of a similar character One of 
them relates to the robbery of an Enghsh gentleman whose 
house was plundered, who was himself loaded with indig- 
nity, and some of his servants murdered “An accurate 
judgment,” says the secretary of the Indian government, 

“ of the nature of the evils in question, may be formed 
from the foregomg documents ” 

Of the extent of the mischief, this gentleman, however, 
informs us, that the government had no very accurate 
knowledge We are left to judge of it, by the geneial 
declarations we receive respecting its prevalency, and re- 
spectmg the state of alaim in which the people are um- 
versally held From one declaration, to which there is 
no dissent, we may draw an estimate, beyond which 
no imaginable evil can easily be found “ To the people 
of India there is no piotection, either of persons or of 
property ” 

It IS impossible to suppose that the worst of all crimes 
should grow up to a height of unexampled atrocity, singly, 
and by itself That state of things which affords encou- 
ragement to one species of delmquency, is pretty sure to 
afford encouragement to other species of dehnquency 
The case of India confirms the general experience Beside 
decoity, which involves a combination of the most dread- 
ful crimes, “ burglaries, effected by breaking through the 
walls of houses , murder from vanous motives , robberies 
attended with murder and manslaughter , perjury, and 
’ rjfth Report, p 606 
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K)K VL ribom*tian of poijtuy practisod for th© most atrodoo* 
lAT n- pcrpo*©* are," aay the Select Committe©, “not nnfie- 

qaent In maoj part# of the ootmtiy Imt the B©ngal pro- 

1“S3L xinoes appoor to bo, more than any other oharacterlied 
by them.* * 

Sir Henry Strachey aaya, “Since the year 1793, crimes 
of all klndi are increased { and I think most crimes are 
atm increiuJng, The present increase of Crimea may 
perhaps, be donbifol bot no one, 1 think, can deny that 
immodlatcly after 1793. daring fire or six years, it •was 
most manifest and rapid and that no oomdderabls dlml- 
natioQ has token place.* 

The Jodgo of oircoJt in the Bareilly division, In 1G05, 
mmi the gcremment againit auppcmng that the lists 
tranamitted from the oourta exhibit an acocrat© view of 
ibe rtita of /ifUnqaeDcy ; becaose the cases am astrsmely 
mrmeroas which are rterer brcaight before the msgistratea, 
firom the neghgecoo or ecmnivance of the poUoo officers, 
and the aTcmon of the people to draw npon themselres 
the burden of a prasecution. Hecoe it happens that the 
less aggrarated eeaea of robbery with those of theft and 
fiaud, are frequently perpetrated, and no records of them 
remain." Heoeo the cases of botnJdde which least admit 
of eoncealmont, oocupy the largest spoco in the arimloal 
ealeodar The Dumber of xwreooa, oootinoes the Judge, 
• convicted of wilful murder is certiUnly gresL—Tbe mur- 
der of children, for the take of their orDamenta, ia, I am 
sorry to eaj common. 8o mneh to, thtt I nibmit whe- 
ther it might Dot be advitable to ttrike at the root of the 
erlhby taVlngaway If po-wibJe, the temptation to commit 
tbe act I mean, adopting meaanm to prevent children 
from wasting gold and eflver ornaments For my own 
part, being convleced that, under the existing Isws, we 
hare no other means of potting an end to the frequent 
perpetration of thh crime I crtild winh to see the prac- 
tice of klcwduT; ‘Aflplpcn 

prohibited, lie adds, A want of tcTKleme^ ami 
re-ard ferr life Ii very general, I think, throughout the 
counlrr" • 

In *^Ir Henry Strschey a jwper of answers to Inteiroga- 
^ Fifth $sx 

* I tfth br^ei, f K4. 
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tones, from wliicli -we liave derived so much imporbaut BOOK YI 
information, he says, “Perjury has increased gieatly , and cuap m 

IS increasing” * In the report of the ciicmt Judge of the 

Patna division in 1802, it is stated, that “of the minders 
charged (at his late jail delivery) only a few, and of the 
robbenes no moie than one, really happened The rest 
are merely fictitious crimes, hi ought fonvard to harass an 
opposing htigant, oi levongo a quarrel The criminal 
court IS the weapon of revenge, to vhich the natives 
of this provinco resort, on all occasions Men of the 
first rank in society feel no compunction at mutually 
accusmg each other of the most heinous offences, and 
supporting the prosecution with the most barefaced per- 
juries Noi does the detection of their falsehood create 
a blush ” - 

Such a prevalence of the higher crimes implies a com- 
plete dissolution of morals To this also, if it could remain 
doubtful, the same weight of testimonial evidence is ap- 
phed. Sir Henry Strachey says, “ The people are probably 
somewhat more licentious than formerly Chicanery, 
subornation, fraud, and perjury, are certainly more com- 
mon Drunkenness, prostitution, mdecorum, profligacy of 
manners, must increase under a system which, although 
it professes to adimmster the Moh^medan law, does not ^ 

pumsh those immorahties ” 

In having lessened the quantity of direct oppression 
which superiors exercised, as a sort of right, over infe- 
riors, consisted, in the opmion of this judge, the whole 
of the benefit mtroduced by the Enghsh laws And this, 
again, he thought, was counterbalanced by the loss of that 
protection which the superior was accustomed to yield 
to his dependants and by exposure to the still more 
dreadful scourge of dacoits, and other depredators and 
destroyers ® 

The Judge and magistrate of Burdwan, in his answer to 
mterrogatones m 1802, says, I am sorry that of the moral 
character of the inhabitants, I cannot report favourably, 
or give it, as my opmion, that the British system has 
tended to improve either the Mohammedan or Hindu 
moral character Certain it is, that much profligacy, vice, 
and depravity, are to be found amongst the higher class 
• FifUiEeport,p 544 aib p G8 3 n, p 627 
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BOOK TL and the mma, cominltled bj the Icrrer wDl, I think, he 
oiAT rt fcnmd more proraDioft end m greater number than under 
. tbe Mohammedan junenrudence * * 

na xte nugiitratea of the twenty-four per gunn ah^ on the 
game oecuiOD, nr "TVearo eorry that we cannot male 
any faTOurable report reapectlng the moral character d 
the Inhabltanla of the diaWeta subject to our juiiadlctkav 
The lower claaees are In general profligate, and depraTcd. 
The moral duties ore Httle attended to by the higher one*. 
The gyatem, Introdaood by the Britleh goreroment, for 
the adminlilratioD of the law and for the conduct of the 
internal admhiistratioa of the country does not, therefore 
appear to hare improred the moral obaraoter of ita inhar- 
bitanta. The uae of gpirituoui liquors, dehonchery and 
mnnberle** other rices, which formerly met with the 
aerereat checka and poniahmenta, are now praotiaod, with 
impunity amongst ah olaaaes," 

Of thn bideooi atate of society the causes are now to 
be exj^ored. That the root was laid in the corruptire 
operation of the despotism to which, In all ages, the peo~ 
pie had been subject, admits of no dispute, and stands h> 
need of so eipIamU^ The important inquiry to which 
we are summoned is t why the Qritlsbregalgticos,inteoded 
fortbe abatement of dellnquenoy had been eo unfortunate 
as to tecretM rather than dludrdah iL 

That penal law in the hands of the EoglLih h** failed 
so comidetely of answering its rod, 1^ to be aaerfbed in a 
great degree to tbe infinnlUcs and tiers of the law itself 
The qoallUrs wherein eonsltt the rlrtucs of a system of 
bw appear to hare been little understood in time poet bf 
Untith legidalotm. Clearness, certainty promptltudr 
cheapness with penalties nicely adapted to the dream- 
stances of each R^es of delinquency these are the qua 
lith*s on which the efllcaey of a system of penal bw da- 
pends and la all these, without one exeepUon, the pen*l 
Uw set np by the EngUsh In India is dcfectlro to a degree 
that nerer was surpamed, and rery rarely has been 
equalled, lu faflare therefore and the misery of the 
people who must depend npon it for protection, are not • 
subject for surprbe. 

It b a sort of a miitnre of the ilohammedan and 

»rt*bc»i«Yt.r MS. »ruL^«l 
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Engbsh systems, and so contrived as to combine the BOOK YJ 
pnncipal vices of both With the exception of a change chap m 

in certain modes of punishment, roiolting to Enghsh 

minds, the Mohammedan code, vrluch in penal matters 
had been exclusively followed by the Mogul government, 
was still retained It v as the chamctenstic of the Mo- 
hammedan law, ns it IS of the law of all rude nations, to 
be imuntten. The standard was the Koran, in which 
nothing beyond a few vague precepts could bo found To 
this were added the commentaries of the doctors, of which 
some had attained the rank of authorities The vagueness 
of the commentanes corresponded with the vagueness of 
the original , and no distinct legislative definition existed. 

On every occasion, therefoie, reqmnng a decision, the ex- 
pounder of the law was called upon — for Mhat ? Not to 
point out a passage of the code exclusively containing the 
appropnate pomt of law "Ko such passage existed What 
he did, or pretended to do, was, from a general view of 
what had been taught or decided by precedmg doctors, to 
frame an mference for the particular case of the moment 
His busmess was, not simply to declare, but to make the 
law , to make a separate law for an individual case, every 
time that a decision was reqmred , to make it, and under 
no othei restnction than that of some obligation to make 
the result bear some resemblance to foimer practice In 
a law existmg m this barbarous state, in which there was 
so httle of any thing fixed or certain, a wide field was 
commonly assigned to the arbitrary will of the judge All 
uncertainties m the law operate to the encomagement of 
crime , because the crimmal mterprets them, and with an 
estimate far beyond their value, m his own favour 

With a law of this description to administer, a pioce- 
dure resemblmg that of the regular halls or rather closets 
of judicatuie m England, was adopted for its admmistra- 
tion. The Enghsh form of practice, or course of pioce- 
dure, consists of so many operations and ceremomes, to 
which, however frivolous or obstructive to the course of 
justice, the most mmute obedience is ngidly enacted, that 
the admmistration of Enghsh law abounds with delay, is 
loaded with expense, and paralyzed by uncertamty From 
only one of the vices of the Mohammedan system, the 
corruption of the judges, were the people of India now 
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BOOK TL dcllT«r«d bat they were Tinted with enother whldi 
ctur VL tppetn to be to them e more dnedfal calamity 

a complicated, tedtona, ci^>enslTO cotnee of procedure, 

which to k greet degree armihiktfa tU the edrantagcB of 

hw 

The erWeDce we hate on thU important eubjecl, is the 
teatlmonj of these of the CompeDy*! »erT»ata on whom 
the bujfc&esa of judicature derelre* •otne of whom, If *« 
may judge by thlsa of their reporta which the public hare 
br« permitted to peruse, are to a alngnliir degree qualified 
for that important trust. 

In aniwer to tho followiijg Inlerrogatory “Are yon of 
Opinion that the Mohammedan criminal law, with the 
alterations of that law made by the Britiah gorerument, 
1* admlntstered with too much lenity or too mudi 
MTOfity and what do you anppoM to he the conae- 
qucncca produced by the operation of the apint in which 
the criminal law la, in your opmioo, administered r “We 
are of orinion,* said the judge* of circuit of the Uoeiahe- 
dabad dirision in 1602, "that, from the diacretiooary 
mode in whkh the Uohammodan criminal law with the 
tliertUons of that law made by the BriUah govern in e n t, 
b adruinlstered, the admlnUtratlcm of it admits both of 
too much lenity and too much •erenty \ at any rate, of 
too much uneeriainly An offence which, to one law 
officer may apjiear auffldenUy punUhed by a months 
Impriwiumenl, ahaD from another bw officer incur a aen* 
tenee of three or more years. Eren In the beinoos crime 
of gang robbery our records will show soraetlmen a aen* 
tenco of fourteen jreia transporUlIon, and aomcUroea a 
renterico of two yearm confinement. The consequences 
which we suppowr to bo produced by the operation of this 
spinl in whicu tho crimbial bw b In our opinion admb 

ni tcred, are contenjptof the bwltaclf and eneouragemeoi 

to oCeodei^"’ 

By Fir Henry Strschey In hb report in the mme year 
as JuJ-e and Msgislmle of indnaj«re It b i«Id, I may 
here take the liberty to mention a few dreumttanwa 
which hiTo falleo under my oWrraUoc, as ojwratlng to 
obstruct the cotislcUim of dellnquenb under the prereol 


•mSEeXtsi «•elrT*,^«C 
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system I tlimk the delay ■whicli occius bctiveen the BOOK VI 
apprehension and the trial is too gieat The accused chap m 

have time and opportunity to fabiicato a defence , and 

very little money will procuie false witnesses to support 
it The extreme length and intricacy of tiials lender 
the full and complete investigation of every case impos- 
sible’ * 

The magistrates of the twenly-four peigunnahs in 1802, 
repoi-ted “The delay attending the administration of 
crimmal justice, and the length of time that elapses be- 
fore ciinimal jirosecutions aie brought to a conclusion, is 
one of the causes to which the fiequcnt commission of 
crimes in general, and that of dacoity in particular, may, 
we think, be m a great measure attributed The tiouble, 
loss of time, and expense, that attends a criminal prosecu- 
tion on the present system, is in our opimon a serious 
evil, and not only induces many who have been lobbed to 
put up with the loss they sustain, rather than ajiply to 
the pohee officers for ledress, but prevents numbers 
from coming forward with informations that would be 
highly benefacial to the community, and would, we have 
no doubt, in numberless instances be prefeived, were the 
administration of justice more prompt and speedy than 
at present The consequence of delay is, that numbers of 
crimmals of the most daring description, against whom, 
when committed for tnal, theie is the most full and com- 
plete evidence, escape, and are again let loose on society,” 
owing to the death, removal, loss of memory, or mendacity 
of the witnesses , a mendacity often purchased, often the 
frmt of intumdation = 

“I am by no means sure,” says the Judge of the Cal- 
cutta Court of Circuit, the enlightened Sir Henry Sti-achey, 
in 1803, “of the necessity or propriety of inci easing the 
severity of pumshment Before I can form a judgment of 
the efficacy of such remedies, I must be certam that the 
pumshment reaches the offendeis, at present, the pumsh- 
ment does not reach them , they elude conviction , they 
elude apprehension We cannot say that men become 
dacoits, because the pumshments are too lenient, they 


1 Fifth Eeport, ut supra, p 634 


2 Ibid p 562, 664 
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bocftoe * 0 , bec»u*e their chance of eactpinj altogelber ii 
so good. ' 

Tb* report, In 1905, of the Judge of Circolt In the 
Bareilly dirWoa aayt, • Attendance on the cocrt, -whether 
as a proaeortOT or wHneaa, U generally regarded ea a haaTy 
tniafortnne to aroid which, many Icaro their homes, and 
submit to infinite IncooTtnuenco and relation end many 
more, I preanme, »y handaomely to the Naiir or hit 
people, for permiaiion to keep out of the way Hence 
Crimea are perpetrated, and no records remain of them. — 
The delay and expense of proaecnting are intolerable to 
the lower ordera. • 

A ayetem of law marked hy ao many infinnlUea, may 
in a country like Fxi gland, where enmea are eosflysup- 
prened, and where the senthnenU aJid mannera of the 
people accompllah more than the Uv afford an appear 
ance of efdeaoy and get the credit of much of that orde~ 
which It does not praducei hut in a country like Indu 
where erlmee are diffieolt to reprtea, and where the Ut 
reeeiTes littk aid from the senUffienta and i^*r.n«r« of th 
people, a far more perfect syvteiD is reqtdred. 

A syatetn of law whkh would really afford the benefit 
of law to the Indian people, would co^er upon them un 
spcakable beuefita. U U perhapa the only great poUtiea 
bleviog which they are an yet capable of raoclrtog. Da 
the arbitrary will s master which, though it often cut 
down the Inoocrat with th* guDty yet prohibits all cHmo 
but his own, la preferable to a mere mockery of law 
which lays the Innocent mao at the mercy of erery depre 
dator 

Of the prerulence of dime in India, the first of tin 
therefore ir found, in the -rices and defecU of Un 
Uw The second may be Imeed to those of the police 
by the ImperfectioTrt of which, because more unpcrficlal 
and obriou, to ordinary eywi, the aUentlon of the Com 
pwnys rerrants, snd of the Committee of the Houso o 
Commooi, appears to hare been more peculiarly engaged 


. fcr «Tnrt r- MU s ir Dwr oMiasea "A nSlar rm in 
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DOCK Y1 In a gcnml neglect of duly in petty roguenes, In a T»nt 
ciur u of reapecUHlitj In being deatitnU of that energy and 
' actitity and that dehcate aenaibility to character irhlch 

1 ought to characteiiio a police officer In tho dntica of hit 
office, a darogah U hardly occupied half an hour a day 
and he often becomes oegbgent, indolent, and, in the end, 
cormpL Hia dishonesty coosiita in taking bribes from 
poor people who bare petty fonjdarry smta, in connlring 
at the sljscoading of penons summoned throngh him, in 
b»r*««ln{» ryota with threeta, or protended complaints, 
Cresting veiaUoaa delays In settling diapntcs, or prorent- 
ing their being settled, sod chiefly in deooinng the poor 
and Ignorant, with whom bo haa to deal. The avowed 
aDowsneeft of a poUoe darogah are not suffidently llbenl 
to render the office worthy the acceptance of men who are 
fit to perform the dnty • 

Tho secretary of goreinmciit aays ■ The darogtha of 
police seldom. If erer possess any previous Inatniction as 
to the nature ai>d extent of their doUca, nor any bsbita of 
life calculated to enable them to perform tl^ datie« 
with effect A brahmin, a alrdar a moocahee, or even a 
menial aenrant, is, each in hii tnn, a oandldate for thh 
sitoation, of their fitness for which it is cesy to jadge. 
Their agency even in fumishiiig information, a duty whidi 
requires no i»articular eiorUona or capodty ia totally In 
eflcctual. Uappy howeror would it be if the defects 
already noticed were the greatest to bo found In the 
character of tho noUco darogahs. The vices, which render 
them 6 p'.'st to the eonntiy are, their avanco, and addic- 
tion to erciy species of oxtorUoo. 

The lescriptioo of tho following scene of iniquity, in 
which the poheo agents sro the principal actora la neceo- 
sary to oowy a jovt Ides of the atate of thia branch of 
the govemmenL The Judge of arcull, m the CSalcntla 
divUiuu, m IbtO, in a poper addreaaed to the Judge and 
magutrate of the 2Uah,aay>, The practice to ncirioo* 
and so jircrolent, of extorting and fabncatuig conferees, 
miulrev your most aerioaa attention. I remarked, with 
much concern, that. In every ca»o of dneolty broojht 

I irMin»Tt.r ij* 

ttr i>T«rt « o* r»Ort tftr*i. la n-*< 
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, before me, the proof rested on a written confession, given BOOK YI 
m evidence at the trial , and regret to add, that all those chap vi 

confessions hear the marks of fabrication In one of these 

cases (No 7 of youi calendar), a prisoner, who was per- 
fectly innocent, confirmed before the magistrate, under 
, the mfluence of improper means previously made use of 
towards him, a confession before a pohce darogah, which 
was proved on the trial to be false and which had, m 
fact, been extorted by mtimidation and violence An 
erroneous idea prevails, that a confession is the strongest 
proof of gudt This false notion, perhaps, first gave rise 
to the custom of fabricating them , and the practice 
appears to have mcreased, till it has become general and 
systematic It would be endless entenng into a detail of 
the different modes in which confessions are fabricated 
and proved The usual course appears to be the first, to 
apprehend as many people as capnce may dictate, and 
then to select from the number those mdividuals who are 
to confess, and determme on the purport of their confes- 
sions. The prehmmanes being thus arranged the victims 
are made over to the subordinate agents or instruments 
of pohce, to be dealt with accordmg to circumstances , 
and the rest are j discharged It sometimes happens that 
they meet with a man whom they are able to deceive, by 
assurances of immediate pardon, and false promises of 
futme favour and indulgence In such, case, he is usually 
told, that by sigmng a paper, prepaied by the buckshee 
foi that purpose, or repeatmg before witnesses what he is 
instructed to say, he will not only escape hanging, or, at 
least, perpetual imprisonment, but become one of the 
chosen of the pohce, and make his fortune as a goyendah , 
that all he has to do, is to pretend that he was concerned 
in the dacoity, -and say, that the gang was composed of 
particular mdividuals who are named to him, and leave 
the rest to the darogah In short, the alternative is 
offered him, either of making a friend or an enemy of the 
pohce , eithei of suflfenng ignomimous death through their 
power, or of raising himself to a post of honourable ambi- 
tion and profit by their favour When these means fail, 
they have recourse to compulsion In this event, the pri- ' 
soners are taken out singly, at mght , and subjected to 
every species of maltreatment, tdl they consent to sub- 
VOIi. V D D 



iCa HISTOET OF BRITISn IKDLA 

JOOK VL •cribc before irHneoea, to the oonieot* of a confanloci, 

OLir 1. drown up for tbeir AlgQAtore bj the IrackibM ortoletm 
it by beort, and repeat it in their preaence. When the 
I'M. prisoner ie tht» prepared, if there appear* no danger of bis 
retracting before morning be ia left at peace for a few 
hour* but If any apprriienaion of that Bori ]■ entertained, 
a bnrlnmdaai la aent for three or foiir people of the 
TiHage, to witnew the coafeedon Inatantly and they are 
roua^ from their aleep at all boor* of the night for that 
purpoae. It ia to be obaeired, bowerer that the a en dmg 
for impartial witneaaea doea not oEen occ ur except when 
the darogah haa not safBclent weight or talent to keep hi* 
place, and at the aame time act appearances at d efi a n ce 
A darogah who ia sure of hla post, will, with the utmost 
impodance, send In a confession witneeaed only by a few 
pjkea, or other police dependants, who were, perhaps, the 
Tery loatrumenta br wboM means it was extorted. The 
labriodtioD of erldeooe in geoeral, aud the aubamaticD 
of pct^oiy for that purpose is deda^ by the aame indtt* 
bitabla authority to bare become a preraillEig praotks 
with tbe agents of police. 

When inch an tbe deeds of the rery men by whom the 
enme* of other* are to be suppressed, it is e*^ to judge 
of the sort of protecUoa which the British gorenunent 
has aucceeded In proriding for the people of India. 

The Secretary klr DowdeaweD complaioa, that powers 
far too great, are Intrusted in tbe haods of those mefl. 
They hare not only the eiecutlre power* of a cooataUo 
and ■herifTa ofBcer but those united to them of a justice 
of the peace: they hare tbe power of receiring charge* 
and InfonnalloQ without limit the power of receiring 
them on oath, or dlepenring with tbo a power of 
great moment, conslderiog th* prejudice* of the natlre* 
with regard to an oath the poser of proceeding bj 
■uininoG* or arrret, at diKreUoo | the newer of referring 
or not refening tbe deteHulnalJoo to too magiatrsto; 
filing the amount of bail ; of maklog, or If they please 
causing to bo made, a local inquiry upon tbe recent eom* 
mis Ion of any robbery or riolent offence j and, finally 
of appTThfiHiingaiKl sending to the roagiitrates all per' 
•on* under tha rague denomination of ragrants and 
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suspected i)crsons ” “ powers,” adds Mr Dowdeswell, ROOK VI 
“whicli nc^er liavc been confided to any subordinate chat vi 

peace-officers in England and -nluch, indeed, would not 

be tolerated for a moment in that country powem, the 
interposition of which, by the hands of the Indian da- 
rogahs, are attended with intolerable vexations " ' 

The means, employed for accomplishing the ends of a 
police, ha\o, therefore, been ignorantly devised “It is 
now,” say the Committee of the House of Commons, 
“unequivocally acknowledged on the proceedings of go- 
Tomment, t/iat the existing <ig4cm of police has cntiiely 
failed in its object"' The Judge of Circuit, in the Ra- 
jeshahye dmsion, in 1808, with indignation says “The 
present wretched, mechanical, inefficient system of police, 

IS a mere mockery ” * 

The extraordinary imperfection of the system of police, 

I rank as the second of the causes of the great piovalence 
of crime, and the insecurity of persons and property in 
Bengal^ 

1 ncpnrt on tlic Police of Bcnjral, Fifth Itcport.p CIl.CIS 

2 Fifth Report, p 73 This expression, If nnthoritj can giro it force, dc- 
serres peculiar attention It was first cmplojud by Mr Lnrasdon, a member 
of the Supreme Goicmmcnt, recorded on the 13th of June, 1803, It was 
quoted, as authoritj , confirming the declaration of his orm opinion, by Mr 
Secretary DowJes^^ell, in his Renort In 1S09, on the Police of Bengal, and 
lastly it is quoted, as expressing the result of their own inquiries, by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 

* Fifth Report, p 5SG 

< It should rather liavo hcen the first The commission of crime was en- 
couraged rather by the impunity by which it was attended before trial, than 
after it The culpnt was not apprehended, or if opprclicnded, evidence could 
not be brought against him to secure his conviction No code of law, how- 
ever, can ensure the depositions of witnes'es — this Is a matter of police — 

Whatever maj be tlic tlicoretical perfection of a penal code, the police must 
be effective, to protect w itnesses against the vindictive resentment of a cul- 
prit, and his confederates, or guilt can never be proved It was to this latter 
defect that those w ho were guiltj of gang-robberv looked for impunlt>, mnch 
more than to any want of enactments to punish the guilt which had been 
established by adequate testimony The state of the police was, undoubtedly, 
veiy bad at the time referred to in the text, bnt even then, active European 
superintendence could and did communicate to it efficiency Gang robbery 
was suppressed very shortlj afterwards by tlie energy and intelligence of one 
or two Individual magistrates Instances of it have no doubt occurred since, 
bnt they have been comparatively rare, and attended with less atrodons cir- 
cumstances The organization of the Police is still defective — ^the prindpal 
ofideers are Ul-pald, the numbers of the establishment are ill proportioned to 
the immense tracts of conntri over which it is spread The evils resulting 
from these drcnmstances are admitted, and attempts are noxf in course of 
progress to construct a s' stem of greater efficiency The wisdom and neces- 
sity of the determination cannot be denied, although it Is not so easy as it 
might be thought, to discover the means by which it is to bo carried into prac- 
tice In the mean time, it may be asserted, notwithstanding all the dork 
colouring of the fifth Report, that public order and private security are mam- 
tained in India in a very extraordinary manner, and that few countries in 
Europe so little require the constant interposition of the Police — W 



•KU mSTOBY OF BRITlSn IKDIA 

DOCK YL The Deit of tb«e mate* is tn infirmity ^idi idberw 
cnir Ti. to goremmenU In gtoersl, to many of in • greater 

degreo tHfin tbo Ar^to-Indisn government the ohetintto 

1 M. determination to befioro that every thing ■which they do is 
excellent ond, of oonrso, that ev er y institution which 
they set up must of necoanty acoomplish Ita end This 
mort pernicious prope ns ity appears to have long com* 
plctely hUnded the Indian gore nun ent to the deplorable 
imperfections attaching npcsi, and charsctetiiing every 
deportment of that tnstitubon of governmont wUoh was 
ect Dp by the regulations of l“M. The imperfections of 
even the system of police, those whieh were the meet 
obviooB to ordinary eyes, they not only eontinuod deter 
mined not to see hot, such was the pemldoua inflaenro 
of their sothonty th^ individuals were deterred eltbtfr 
from allowing themselves to believe, or at any rate, from 
the Important duty of making known, the ^ce* of the 
srstem. * What, says the Judge of the CSrcnlt, In tbs 
Benares dirUion, In 180^ after a long display of the evils 
to which IbosQ horrid nets were giving birth, may be 
tbooght of the weighl of the prec^ng reasoning, I know 
oot A very few years bock, I ahould Ittve been afraid, in 
advandog the arguments wbieh I have oB’ered, of exposing 
myself to the imputation of singularity 1 havo dost the 
fatl\£artioQ to find that some of my eonolasloni, et least, 
ere sanctioned by the highevt outhodty The preamU* 
to BeguUtloo Twelfth, in 1S07 dedaim, that the poliee 
e«tabli^hmeuta in the prorince^ Ihcwe cstahUsbments oo 
width we have rrtied Ibr sixteen yeari, are inefficient. ' 
The Committee of the House of Commons, with some 
indi’TOatlon, remark, that, though the letters from the 
Bengal goveroraeul, down to April, iSOt; represent the 
eomml^lon of enmea, particularly perjury to be increai- 
ltr» rather than the eontrsry there Is nothing said to 
eiate any particular apprebenikm for the seennty of 
p^r^on and property et^Joyed by the natives under the 
JWlirh goreromeat, or to errato any doubt In regard lo 
the new system of police having secured to the natlvrt 
the l^efitj which were Intended for them by its Inlnr- 
duetlou.*^ 

Vnother caaw a naltmU coa^equence of the former K 
iTvc»rfy>TvvaTT »;t, luifii 
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the temptation under which, the servants of the state are BOOK YI 
placed, to lepresent m a flattering hght the proceedings chap n 

of government , to keep back, or esplam away, the dis- 

agreeable consequences , to exaggerate those that are 
pleasant, and, very olten, to suppose and descnbe such 
as never exist Governments are thus deceived, and 
remain m ignorance of what above all things it imports 
them to know, the extent to which the institutions of 
government fall short of accomplishing the ends for the 
sake of which they exist What is stated by Mr Dowdes- 
weU IS worthy of particular attention, and mdehble le- 
membrance , That this unhappy propensity, which is a 
power of such extensive and such pernicious operation 
in all governments, is the foremost among the causes of 
the disgraceful state of Anglo-India “The principal 
cause,” says the Secretary, m his instructive report on 
the pohce of Bengal, “ why the measures, hitherto adopted 
for the protection of the people against robbeiy by open 
violence, have been mefiectual, is, the very imperfect 
information which government, and the prmcipal authon- 
ties under government, possessed, respectmg the actual 
state of the pohce — ^The defect here noticed,” he con- 
tmues, “may arise, either from the very imperfect inform-' 
ation which the local magistrates themselves possess 
respectmg the state of the pohce, or from an lU-judged, 
but not an unnatural, sohcitude, to represent the districts 
m the most famurable state possible”' It is also m the 
highest degree woithy of bemg pomted out to general 
attention, that the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appomted m 1810 to mquire mto the affairs of 
India, have selected this prevailmg vice m almost all 
governments, as the object of their particular reprobation 
“Tour Committee,” they teU the House, “must here ex- 
press their opinion of the dangerous tendency of mdul- 
gence m the ' disposition alluded to , of representing 
districts, or things, to be m a more favourable state than 
they really are As, this may lead , first, to a postpone- 
ment of the communication of unpleasant ciicumstances , 
next to the suppression of information , and, finally, to 
the misrepresentation of facts”® Of one thmg, however, 
we may remam assured, as of a law of nature, that so long 
• Fifth Report, p 607 2 itid p 73 



4fKi niCTORY OF Bmrisn iitdia 

BOOK VL “ ^ irUdoBi tnd Tirtue of EorerDmeols •« In too low * 
COAT Ti. »tatei to rtccfinito tho Indication of dafocta aa Ibo moot 
. - ^ 'QiefQliafonnJdton.whtcliit l*po*Rblaftffthaa to reoiTo 
1 13 tt© dependmlfl of gorennuent, wto hence find It their 
fnterMt to report what la agreeable, will ho anro to mla- 
leai k. TOfficdent antidote would exist, in a free pren, 
under the tmapaiing opon^on of which goremmeita 
would ignorant of none of their defeota. Bold 

ob^ecUona macT l^etd be Aartcd to the inatitotion as Ttt 
of a free preca fn India, thcmgh ohjoctioTis of much loaa 
weight thin ia generahj Imagined. Bat the existettoa of 
a free pren, in an; aUte of aodet; or under apj cirtaim* 
Btancei, it ia the conatant, atrennooi, and wlch^ ondee- 
TOOT of ihnoat aB gotonunenle, ntterij to preront. 

The porhamenlary committee carry their inTtartlgaldco 
to the aonroe they acenje the Indian govemment, 

itael^ of acting imder the Infloenoe of this deatroctire 
rice and, in lU repr escnU ticoa to the autbontles at 
home, of deacriblng things in India u in a far better 
altoaticu than they reaQy are. From general knowlodfitv 
the experienced mind wooid casly infer the exiateooe of 
this deceptive propenalty and Ita operation, to a great 
extent. It la necceeaty to have atodied particularly the 
doenmenta of our lodian hiatory to with what 
onnsual etron^ it operates in the breast of almost errery 
man who hai been connected with the goTemment of In- 
dia } in a word, to hare any eoneepilon to what an calent 
the IWttth people hare bc^ deluded, and conllnao to bo 
deloded, with Ottering eccoonta of what ia described as 
“Ibcir empire in India.** In the whole cotreapoodcnce 
of the Benpd goTcmment with tho Court of Directors, 
down to itpril, IEOH the Committee rutnarit, that not a 
syllable U found esprcraiTe of any Wlaro in the lyslem 
of police though, from the year IfiOt the reports of the 
circuit judges, at tho eondualon of each smioo, erlnced 
the proTUlcne© of gang robbery not only In a degree mj' 
ficient to attract the notice of the goremment, but to 
call forth its endetroon to aappresa lU** 

Another came of tbe dlwruera ot India, a ce uv loo, cf 
which It 1* highly important to conrey a Just fjee, is the 
orerweening nlimate which our countrymen are prone to 
* nftantTsri s n,n. 
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make, not only of their oim political contrivances m BOOK VL 
India, but of the institutions of their own country on the chap ti. 

mass Under the influence of a vulgar infiimity, That 

Sdf must be esceUent, and everythmg which affects the 1793 
pnde of Sdf must have surpassmg excellence, Enghsh 
institutions, and English practices, have been genei-ally 
set up as a standard, by conformity or disconformity with 
which, the excellence or defect of everything m the world 
was to be determined. With moderate taxes, under a 
government which protects from foreign violence, the 
only thing necessary for the happiness and the rapid im- 
provement of the people of India, is a good administration 
of justice But to this great object the circumstances of 
the people, and the moral habits left m then mmds by 
superstition and despotism, oppose a formidable resist- 
ance To afford in any tolerable degree the protection of 
law to the people of India, is a far moie difficult process 
than it is m England , and for its accomplishment, a far 
more perfect system of legal and judicial provisions, than 
what IS witnessed in England, is indispensably required 
Of this the rulers in India have not attained the ahghtest 
conception , and hence the many lU-contrived measures 
to which they have had recourse * 

Of part of the difficulties tmder which the admimstra- 
tion of justice labours m India, some conception may be 
formed, from the description which has already been given 
of the agents of police The state of the people is such, 
that trustworthy mstruments cannot be found In a more 
favourable state of the human mmd, that large portion 
of the field of action which it is impossible to reach with 
the terrors of law, is protected by the sentiments of the 
people themselves they distribute towards mdmduals 
their favour and abhorrence, m proportion as those m- 
dividuals observe or violate the general rules on the ob- 
servance of which the happmess of society depends , and 
of so much impoitance to every man are the sentiments 

1 It is not so dlfficnlt to afford to the people of India effective protection as it 
Is to the people of Fngland or other European countries, as the former are 
of less turbulent character, and hare an almost servile respect for ofBclal 
authority It is, ho-\vever, quite true, that It is a great mistake to attempt to 
afford it In the same tra} , to set aside all local usages and practices, and to 
remodel the jxjlice of India after the approved receipts of the Home Office 
The adaptation of local means to local ends should be carefullj considered. If 
the latter are to be attained in India as rveU as in other countries — W 



408 msroKT OF BumsH htdu 

BOOK TL with which he le regarded by those among whom he lire*, 
cair -n. that withoot some ahars of their good opinion, life ttaelf 

become* a burden- In India, there la iw moml oharaoter 

Bjmpsthy ind antipathy am distributed by reli^oua, not 
by moml jodginent If a man ia of a oortain caste, and 
haa committed no tranagrwsion of these oeremoniea by 
which religiooa defilement or degradation la inoorred, he 
experiencea htife change in the aentmients of bit coun* 
tiymen, aocoont of moral puri^ or pdlotion. In 
empJojlng the natire* of India, ^ goremmenV c*n, thtus- 
fore, nOTsr reckon upon good ooodnot, except when it has 
made prorlaioD for the immediate detection and p c nle h 
ment of the offender 

The premeDen of the natirea to mefidadty and perjury, 
renders the eridenoa of Jodioial &ots in India so we^ 
and donbifdl, as extremely to inertsse the dlffiooltks of 
judication. The intaQigent Judge of Cirtnit,ln the £a* 
Jeahahye dinaion, in 160S thoa deecrfbee the atate ol 
erideiK^ In the Indian ooorta. Erery day’s eiperienoe, 
and rellectioQ on the nature of our oourla, and the mloda 
and mannera of the oatiTes, serre to mcreaee my doubts 
about our capodtf to dlseorer truth among them. It 
appears to me, that there h a great deal of peijory of 
many different ahadei, in four jodioial proceedinga and 
that many oommon rules of eridenee wiMxld here bs In- 
applicable and absurd. Etcd the boueat men, aa well as 
the rogues are perjured. Tbs moat simple, and tbe meat 
conning, alike, make aasertkma that are InoediUo or that 
are certainly Use. If tbe prosecutor in cam of dacoity 
wero alway* to be diabsliered beeause there was pojnry 
acarce a doeolt would bo oonrieted. By oross-eiaminatioc, 
you may draw an bouest witness into aa many abaurdlties 
and contradictions aa you please* It U not easy to detect 
Iho persons who come forward ae eys-altn cj aea, In coeea 
of dacoity Their story la all tme — but one point ; the 
Identity of tbe persons whom they accuse and bow can 
you ducorer whether this ia true or lalwj Soma wit 
ne-Bca are Joquaaoua, some ladtum some frigid, aotne 
orertenloas aoms wiDIog, eomo unwilling j some bold, 

» 7W* a a-* mwrtfj to i»du, tflaMre ti wr ttr a w m r 

>ac& yrrrmijoa h so* »» W ob dau Uirteol.— W 
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some timid, some sciupulous some come to gne false BOOK VI 
endcnce in fa^om of a fnend or mnslci , some to rum chap m 

nu cuemy, and the signs of the difleront modes tliat 

disguise truth arc so ver} cqunocal, and often so unin- 
telligible, that nothing can be depended on There is not 
one witness in a dozen on whom 3011 can rcl3 foi a jiuroly 
true stor3' It has vci} often happened, that a stor}, 
which, by attending onl} to the jilain direct coui’se of 
things, I boho\ ed to bo tnie, has, b} c\imiining into mat- 
ters apparently connected in a aer} distant degieo with 
the case, turned out to be ontircl} false I am afraid that 
the evidence of witnesses m our couits is, for the most 
p.irt, an instrument in the hands of men and not an 
independent, untouched source of truth ” ' 

“In the course of tiials,” sa3's Sir Ilcnr}' Stiachc}', “the 
guilty very often, according to the best of m3' obsera ation 
escape conaiction Sometimes, an atrocious robbery or 
murder is sworn to, and in aU aiipearance cleaily esta- 
bbshed by the evadence on the part of the prosccutoi-s , but 
when we come to the defence, an alihi is sot up , and though 
wo are inclined to disbeheve it, if two 01 thieo avitnesses 
sw'ear constantly to such ahhi^ and elude ea cry attempt to 
catch them in proa ancation 01 contradiction, w e are thrown 
into doubt, and the piisouors sscape Veiy fiequently 
the aaitnesses on the part of the prosecution swear to facts 
in themselves utterly incredible, for the 2^m2)ose of fully 
convictmg the accused when, if they had sim2ily stated 
what they saw and knew their testimony would have 
been suflScieut 

In another place he declares , “ A rich man can seldom 

> FiahKeport.p 689— M 

Very much that lias been mistaken for falsehood and perjury by Enpllsh 
judges, has been little else than their own Ignorance — they have not nnder- 
stood the character of the natives ndth whom they have had to deal — have 
made no allowance for the circumstances of their situation, and although not 
wholly unacquainted ^vith the language, have not understood it sufficiently to 
appreciate its phrascolog\ Tlie impatience, too, which is commonly chamc- 
terlstic of the Juvenile Indian judge, is verj nnfavoumble to the elicitment of 
truth from a native v\-itnes3 Sec, upon this subject, the remarks of Su- H 
Strachej , quoted in a subsequent pa^ There Is also another source of ex- 
aggeration, if not of error, in these opinions of the Indian Judges, which has 
not been sufficiently ad\erted to their whole experience is confined to India 
the> have no standard of comparison could they preside at the Old Bailey for 
a session, they would prohablj discover, that ve)ym"ch of that which they 
deprecate. Is not peculiar!} Indian, but charadterlzes fraud and crime In all 
times and In all countries — yf 

s.Flfth Eeport/P 6G1 
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BOOK VL bo coiiTictcd of o crane at a gad-deliTery If commlttod 
ouF Ti. on tho strongest poaitiTo teatimony before tbo magistrate 
- tSj ariliumt difflcolty brings twenty witneases on hia trial 

1"W. to swear an flZiti, or anything else that may Btut his case ; 

or he can bnbe the proseoator, or hla material nILi>eBsea. 
He has bestdes a xery good chance of eaonplng by the 
rnere contradictions of the witnesaoa against him, par 
tlcnlarly if what they hare to depoao to is long or intricate, 
or happa>ed at a distant period or was soon and heard 
by many wltnesaes of ddflermt descriptiona and charao* 
tors s or if many facta, names, and dates, are to be recol 
Iect<!ii bo f^hood ia too extrmTSgant or audadoos to 
be adranced before the Court of Circuit. Ko case, at 
least DO rich Tnan a case, Is desperate for a defence, sup* 
ported by counter-eridcDce and if once doobts are ralaed, 
DO matter of what Hnd, the object of the accosed is 
gained and he Is secure. PerpiTy is ertretnely oommoo, 
and though it ocenra much more frequently on the port 
of tho accoeed than of the prosecutor yet I have hsown 
sereral tostaacea of consplraoee and falu complaints sup* 
petted by perjury The judge who hxis oncohad oipori»» 
of a case of this kind U soon plunged Into doubt and 
perplexity eoQtlnaaOy awake to the posaibnity of the 
witness agaiost the accused being foresworn and as he 
of couixe leann to the Csxourable side, the cocsequeoee 
must be, that the guilty frequently escape." » 

AVheocTer you frO toa certain extent in assuring pT> 
tectlou to the tunoceut, and puniahmeut to the guilty the 
cnrainal la enabled to employ the greet instruments of 
gOTernment, paaishmenl and reward, la hJs own defeooo. 
Bach in the siifuafy strength of the Dritlnb goTernmenl 
in Bcngsl, that it could eilennlnsle all tho inhabitants 
with the utmost ease such at the same time Is its eirH 
wenkne^s, that it is unsbie to eare the commaaity Crotn 
running into tUst extreme disorder where tho xiDaln is 
more powerful to inUmIdate than the gorirntnent to pro* 
^ect. Tno jud*e oT Circuit of the Ibye^hahye dlrislon, 
In ISOS, says “The daeolU know muct better tb»» we 
how to prevrre thrir power They bare with great sue- 
ce*ia eBUhliihed a respeot for their order by speedy 
certain and •■reero punl hmeutA, and by judldous arrange* 
'nr.bCtT«i,>.ui. 
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ments foi romonug obstacles, and foi facilitating the 
execution of tbcir plans Theie are two grand points for 
the dacoits to effect , first, to prevent apprehension , 
second, to pi event comiction For the first, thoj' bnbo 
the Zemindary and police officers. For the second, they 
torture and muidei the informers, prosecutors, and wit- 
nesses, who appear against them The progress of this 
system IS dreadful the dacoits become eiciything, and 
the police, and the criminal judicature, nothing ” > 

“This wo know," saj's the same enlightened Judge m 
anothei passage, “ that a sirdai deceit has generally tho 
means of sa\ ing himself from connction , and that, al- 
though all the world say that he is a notorious robber and 
murderer, not an individual can bo found who wall give 
evidence against him This is a dreadful state of things 
and so it must lomain, till confidence is lestored to the 
people by lomoving their well-grounded fears, by extir- 
patmg the sirdars, and givmg a real efficiency and vigour 
to the police 

“ The terror of dacoits among the ryots,” says Sir Henry 
Strachey,' “ is excessive Persons who have families and 
property deem it extremely rash and dangerous to prose- 
cute, or to appear as witnesses agamst men of such des- 
perate character as the dacoits of this country Indeed, 
it IS with the utmost difficulty that they can be prevailed 
upon to come forward, even m cases where they have re- 
ceived personal mjury, and where they have not to speak 
to the persons of the pnsoners, but merely to identify the 
property found in their possession ”” 

Such is the nature, such the extent, and such the 
causes of the eviL The remedies surely constitute an 
important object of inqmiy The govemment attempted 
to oppose the torrent by changes in the rules of police, 
and by adding to the seventy of piimshment Under 
these expedients, enormities contmued to mcrease tdl 
1807, when a more efficacious remedy was thought to be 

1 TTfUi Report, p 687, “ On my wny throngli the northern parts of this 
ZUlah, ’ he continnes, “I had some conversation with a Zemindar, and a police 
darogah, who have distinguished themselves hy their exertions to apprehend 
dacoits , they told me that it was impossible to get any information about the 
great dacoits , that the houses of all the nrlnclpal inhabitants were open to 
them 1 et that nobody dared mention their names, for fear of being mur- 
dered ” Ibid 

2 Ibid p 691 3 Ibid p 061,664,634 
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BOOK TL requkwL TbeZemiDdire,irho forroerljeiem»ed » porer 
CBAT Tt almoct deepotio orer the dlstriotj cosrigned to their care, 

■ a o d who maintAlDcd a large ntahllahiDeiit of aimed 

11^ men, with a conuniasion for the auppresiion of crime*, 
were enflWed, aa often ai they had actlrity aihl good will, 
to aappreaa by arintimiy eiecntlon all violent offence* 
Irat their own. One rohhor hi a diatncl was better than 
a mulUtuda Bat Lord Cornwallis, impressed with the 
evidence of the abombiahle ttae made of this power by 
the Zemindar*, in exerdahig o ppr eeaion on the people 
euhndtted to their jnriadlcUon, rwolved to deprive them 
of all exercise of any of the power* of government and 
laid it down aa a rul^ the union of the fhnotlons of 
rovenne with those of police or Jadicatnre, wai a faDds* 
mental error from which nothi^ bnt miagovernroent 
coold come. NotwithaUmdlng thU, the ruler* of 1807 
with that sort of empuical Impolse, hy which the vulgar 
tribe of ruler* are asnaOy oondnoted, took up the notion, 
that if the Zemindara had onco pTtaervtd the cocntiy 
from dacoita, the Zeraindata truly might do so agnlm In 
spite of the grand rule of Lord OornwalHa, the Zcinlndua, 
farmer! of land, and othara of the priodpal inhabilantai 
re c eired tbo title of anmeetia of polices ainl wore vested 
with the tame aathority aa the darogahs for the appR> 
hetttlon of offeT>deta, hot without the judicial poveti 
intnuted to the darogah in the case* of petty offonces and 
disputea. 

hot only wsa this expedient for the BUpprcealon of 
crimen attended with no good effects { it was attended 
with BO many of a eontiaiy deecriptlon, that In 1810 it 
was sbohshed. Other exjiedienta, fa the mean time^ hsd 
been invented and tried. In ISOS, a raperintendant of 
police was appointed whose labours were expected to 
have the effect of eoocenltating information, and giving 
unity and comUnalioo to the etfutts of the magistiale* fa 
the seporato dl*trictJ^ A regular eatabliahment wa« 
siso organixed of |H)lice apie* called f^j^endas, with a 
•pedes of •uperinteo lanU called ^rtforarx, who bad fa 
some de-Tve been employeil from n)2. The oCDce of the 
govetnlaa was to point out the rohberi thsl of the 
ginlawar* to apprehend them.* 

>nrciiu7wt.r it 
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So nnperfoctly wore those mentis ndoptccl to tho end in BOOK "VI 
^^ew, that in a despatch of the Governor-General, undoi ctiAr m 

date the 20th of Mnj, 18J0, tho extent of the mischief is 

thus described “The CMdcncc lately adduced, exclusive 
of a multiplicity of other proofs, establishes beyond a 
question, tho commission of robberies, niuidcr, and tho 
most atiocious dehboratc cruelties , in a word, an aggregate 
of the most atrocious crimes Nor lot it be suposed, that 
these ofiences wore of rare occurrence, or confined to pai- 
ticular districts The}’ were committed, with few oxcep- 
tionSj and with slight modifications of atrocity, in evciy 
part of Bengal ” ' 

The mcomomcuco which attended the omplo}Tnont of 
goyendas was of tlio same nature with that wdiich attended 
the employment of darogahs , instead of protectors, they 
themseh es became the plundcrei'S and murderers of tho 
people Sir Heurj Strachc}' informs us, that “ tho people 
are harassed by tho vexatious ^^slts and outrages, and tho 
plunder of goyendas and girdawars , who constantly, w hen 
supported by the least colour of authorit}' from the ma- 
gistrate, intimidate, extort, suborn, and lob, under jire- 
tence of bnnging offenders to justice ’’ - 

The head-money which was granted for the conviction 
of dacoits pointed out a ready waj to tho daiogahs and 
goyendas, in confederacy, for acquirmg iiches, by fabn- 
cating evidence against as many innocent persons as they 
chose A member of the government in 1810, m a mmute 
m which ho advocated the employment of goyendas, made 
the following admission “That abuses ha\e been pme- 
tised by goyendas or informers, but stiU more by girdawars, 
or those intrusted with powder to apprehend, is unques- 
tionable Seekmg a hvelihood, by the profession in which 
they had engaged, but not able always to procure it, by the 
slow means of the detection of crimes and jiroof of gmlt, 
they have, no doubt, resorted, but too often, to various 
modes of extortion , sometimes from persons of suspected 
-character , and, at other times, from the honest part of 
the commumty, under threats of accusation and have 
occasionally proceeded to prefer groundless charges, and 
even to support them by false evidence , and instances 
have actually occurred, where there has been too much 

' Fifth Roport, nt snpro, p 72 ® Ibid p 561 
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BOOK TL roion to boEere, th»t the goyend* himself derlted the 
our Tt robbery of which he coorioted the unheppy wretdieB, 
- - I- redaced by hie arte to a paiticdpation In the orune." To 
1T». tuch e height bed the enormity of conrlctuig innooent 
pertona, for the eate of the head-monay proceeded, that ia 
1810, the z>9ceesity wu felt of deatro^g the tempUHoo, 
by watthig the reward offered for the conrioticin of of 
fenden on a mw fonDdatlon. And the Committe of the 
Hooae of Oommona thna report) 'The bad practlee^ 
naed by goyecda% yoor Oommtttee find noticed atroo^y 
in the anawer to the interrogatorlM drouloted In 1601 
Thero most, ootkeeqaeotly hare been a wide field for the 
gojcndaa to more in, fiom their first appearance In IT&S, 
antn the period re/erred to^in 1610, when the modifioation 
of the reword or head money oonaiderably narrowed the 
ground on which they had been aoonatomed to praotiae 
their atroatles. The piooeedlnga of the coorta of jtutke, 
and the reporta of the Jndgea of o^rofiit, fomiah a atroog 
confirmatkio of what haa b^ aioted with reapeot to the 
unprincipled pnetlcea of that description of people 
and of the erila resoltlng from a comMnation l^tween 
them az>d the darogths, or head pohco officer^ for the 
purpose of ahadog with them the head<monry !ot 
daeoita."* 

To the riOany of the pohee a^ts is attached a oontl* 
derable danger leat, being employed by the nugiatratca, 
and neceamry to their functions, the magistrate ahonVl 
eontrmot a reloctance to belioro In their gtrilL It ia in 
eridence that the reality of thia eril is but too frequently 
experienced- The Jodgo of drcuJt, reporting on the state 
of the twenty four pergonasbs in 1810^ says ■Scrctil 
petltloiM were presented to me ia the course of the 
se^on. Tboaa of the greatest pcblJo importance coo>- 
plain of the rapacity oppression, and gross and daring 
act* of illegal rioleoeo and rapine committed by go- 
ytndas j ami etrong dlalnelmatlon eyinced on the 
ot the magntrato to redmss grlerarujes of that descrip- 
lico." 

To retDe*ly the defects of the prorlaioa nude by I^ofd 
ComTsEK ftw the adminlrtratioo of penal Justice such 
wrro the supplemental measures employed till 1810^ and 
I nfiacfTwi.KSt«rrt.s TC 
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BOOK VL c v e iy body else do» namely the protection giren the 
otAT Ti. by the Zemindam and police ofBcera, and other people 
— power and inflaeaco In tlv3 conntry Erery thing I •< 
I”?** and hear and read on this subject, eerve* to coorince n 
of the truth of thia statement. * 

Sir Henry Strachcy aa usual, reasons with mu^ inti 
hgoQCe upon this sul^ecL • It is extremely dtCBoult," 1 
saja, In his reply to the Mie interrogatory "Imaylh 
he^ say it U not possible to arrange an efTectttal plan 
aaeodatlon and co-operullon, among the higher orders, f 
pur po ee s of police, or for any other porpoee "We ha- 
few large towns no eodehee exercislDg or capable of e 
ercislng nmoidpal authority 
There are no gentlemen, in whooe honocr and probit 
fn whose spWt and gOTcrninent can repoeo coni 

dence. There exists not, between the common people ai 
the rolera, a middle order who feel a common intwtst : 
the proep^rity of the stale who lore their countiyme 
who respect tb«r rulers, or are by them respected wl 
either could, or if they could, would, eren in a case of ti 
greatest exigroey asert ihemselres heartily and effe 
tually each in his own sphere, for the publlo good. But 
a set of men in the todety U here unknown. Qorer 
ment is unable to direct, or in any way to make uae ol^tl 
poTCT of the ItKllridoaU oompoalng tht eommuiiit 
ileoce our extreme ignorance of all that pasaes] o( 
coTOfdete Inal flity to detect and apprehend offenders I 
explain to the putdio whsl we wish ehould bo knowt 
and persuade them what abould ho done. Hence the loc 
coatiooance of enormous abuses without Its bemg poaslb 
for goTemtoent, or for the magjstmte, to prorent or 1 
dtWTer them. 

"Itahould, be aayi in another place “bothealudy< 
goTemtnentJn my o^dolcm, to form. If possible a body ‘ 
gentry such as exists in other countries ; an Intenoeda' 
order between the goYemors and the goremed, to whoi 
the one might look dosrn, and the other might look o] 
At preeent, no such order exists. Host of the men wt 
once pooseised rank and wetdth, are gone to ruin Tl 
men of proprrty who do exist are for the moat jurt, auc 
aa baer lately rtsen That the magistrate can mainlal 
inRaceT<w.«t(«rr*,r UT tnw.pi37 
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the peace over a million or more of persons, without the BOOK TI 
help of a considerable number whose mterest or sense chap vi 

of duty should mduce them to assist him, is plainly im- 

possible ” * 17°"' 

The Judge of circuit m the Benares division, m 1808, 
descants with great Ivarmth upon the same topic , the ex- 
treme difficulty of mamtaimng order m any country, with- 
out the assistance of a supenor class of inhabitants incor- 
porated with the people, and possessmg that influence 
which superior property aud education confer, over others 
deprived of those advantages “ In mamtaimng this 
opmion, I may,” says he, “unless I greatly deceive myself, 
appeal to the general practice of almost all nations, ongi- 
nating, doubtless, m circumstances and feelings common 
to aU mankind The natural mode of managing men is 
to employ the agency of those, whom, from the relation in 
which they stand to them, they legard with respect and 
confidence Accordingly, all governments seem to have 
made the authority of these native leaders the basis of 
their police, and any hiied pohce establishment which 
they mamtain are not mteuded to supersede the native 
police, but to supenntend, watch, and aid its efforts To 
take an example with which we are aU famihar In our 
own country we all know what services the society contri- 
butes to its own protection We know how much vigour 
IS conferred on its pohce, by the support which it receives 
from native gentry, from respectable landholders, from the 
corporations in towns, and from substantial persons of the 
middle classes m the villages We can form some concep- 
tion of the mischief which would ensue, if that support 
should be withdrawn, and an attempt made to compensate 
it by positive laws and artificial institutions ” 

Such IS the extreme difficulty of distnbutmg justice to 
a people without the aid of the people themselves ' Such, 
at the same time, is the utter impracticabihty, under the 
present education, circumstances, and character, of the 
people of India, of deriving from them the aid which is 
required 1 Without a tolerable administration of jus- 
tice, however, which the people of India aie so far from 
enjojing, every man will acknowledge, that all attempts to 
improve either their circumstances or their character, 

' Fifth Kcport, at sapra, p 661 
E E 
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BOOK YI cjiut b« ttUDded vHh dbappoictmect. WliAt then b 
cjiiF Tt. the infer«i>oe 1 Are the gOTemment and the people to go 
oa for crer io their proeent deplorable adtaitioo the 
people Riffenjig all the enls of a aUte of anarchy the 
gOTcmment strnggliag with eagemeM to help them, hot 
in rami 

If it were puasiUe for the EnglJih goremment to learn 
madom by exporience which gDTemmenta rarely do it 
might here, at laat, see with regret^ some of the dfecta of 
that niibe^ cowanUy and ahort-aighted polioy under 
which it haa taken the most aolicitona preoantioos to 
prerent the aettlemeniof Eogliahmen in India trembling 
foraooth, leet Eogliehinen, if allowed to eettle in India^ 
■boold detest and coat off iU yokel’ The most expo- 
nenced penooi m the goremment of India descnbe, 
what to them appears the difhcnlty almoat or altogether 
msaperable, of affording prtdeotioD either to person or 
pro^^y in that eoontiy without the aaeistanoe of per 
sons of the reqaidte moml and Intelleotual qnslifleitiooi, 
rooted lo the country and distribated orer It io emy 
part They omte to declaring that there Is x>o oU» in 
India who poesess theao qoaUflcatktos that the pcnrert 
cecmaory for an eSeient police cannot be intrusted to the 
Zernindara, without ensiulng all the erlls of a groas and 
berlorous defpotiTm. And they apoak with admimUoa 
of the amlstanee reedered to gerrenunent by the gentle* 
men dMtnbuted in orery part of Eogland. Is it poeafbie 
to aroid seeing, and seeing, not to ceknowledge the ines* 
timable serrice wlueh might bare been derirod^ In thu 
great exigency from a body of English gentlemen, who, If 
they had been encouraged to eetUe, as owners of land, and 
as tnanofactuiera and merohanis, would et this lime hsvt 
been dtftnl>ated in great numbers In India T Not only 
would they hare p<«se^%ed the requisite moral and inlel 
Icctuol qaa]i&eati(nr% a tbbg of ine^iUmable raloet bcl 
the T would hare icoev^d other adrantagw of the blgh«* 

iht cqiw uu ei r . wr tsr«, 

TtJwurtJrjUcr b 

t" tV K'tVi i'n>i'nr<'p| rb b *rr »4 Oh rror* rM •• 

la r« Iffm. ll ariaa f a u t mwJ »b Ow ifaWrfra rf 
) z‘U>im la laJj r*^ areunral vUt (xca U:S 

Itarau* «v«l 1 1 «< rt lytciww 

lj<BS* wUaax ta UO Urt wan i ift i ai m tarnis r a Ur** 
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Tlie representation of Loid Teignmoutli is lamentably BOOK VL 
time, That tbe civil servants of the Company, enclosed in chap vi. 

government offices from tbe time of tbeir arrival in India, 

Lave neither leisuie nor opportunity to become acquamted 
with the people , and that the peiiods of their lesidence, 
from their bemg in a state of perpetual change, come tp 
an end, before they are able to acqmre eithei local know- 
ledge or expenence ' Among the circumstances to uhich 
the best of the Company’s seivants ascnbe their deplor- 
able mability to afford protection to the people, them own 
Ignorance of the local manneis, character, and cucum- 
stances, occupy a conspicuous rank In an enumeration 
of the causes which concur to pi event the due admmis- 
tration of justice. Sir Hemy Sti achey says, “Another 
impediment, though of a veiy different nature horn those 
I have mentioned, and much moie difficult to lemove, is 
to me too palpable to be oveilooked I mean, tliat ansing 
from Europeans, in our situation, being necessarily lU 
quahfied m many pomts, to perform the duties reqiured of 
us, as judges and magistiates Nothing is moie common, 
even after a minute and laborious examination of evidence 
on both sides, than for the judge to be left in utter doubt 
respecting the pomts at issue This proceeds from our 
very imperfect connexion with the natives, and oui scanty 
knowledge, after all our study, of then manners, customs, 
and languages The judge of circuit, and his assistant, 
are strangers, and qmte unacquainted with the character 
of the persons exammed, and the credit due to them , and 
always on that account less competent to discovei truth 
among volumes of contradictory evidence ” * On another 
occasion he asks, “ What judge can distinguish the exact 
truth, among the numerous inconsistencies of the natives 
he exammes 1 How often do those inconsistencies proceed 
from causes, very diffeient from those suspected by us ? 

How often from simphcity, feai, embarrassment m the wit- 

entertoined, than that of alloivlng Europeans to hold lands in India The per- 
mission has been now granted them for seveml years, and where is the nu- 
merous body of respectable English landotvners, who, accordmg to the view 
taken In the text, are to render Inestunable services to the Government in 
preserving the peace of the country ? Scarcely any hat e availed themselves 
of the permission, and the Government must seek for aid In the management 
of the crlmmal and civil Justice of the country from tliat quarter alone from 
which it Is naturally to be expected — the people themselves — under active and 
enlightened Europeon ofiSclal superintendence — ^AV 

1 Sir Shore’s Minute, Fifth Eeport p 169 

® Answer to Interrogatories, Fifth Eeport, p & 34 . 
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BOOKYlnesst BcnroftonfromoarowDigDomiceuhlimFaUencet 
laur n. 'W'e cannot itodj the genlui of the people, in itaown 
- Bpbere of motion. 'We know littte of their domeetio Wo 

tndr knowledge, coaTermatlon, emueements, thedr trade* 
and or anjr of thoee national and indlridoal cha* 

noteristlci, which are eeeentiil to a complete knowledge of 
theta. Ftotj (laj affords ns eiamplee of something new 
and snrpnal^ and we hare no prinolple to guide ns in 
the mTceUgation of except an extreme diffidence of 
oor opinion a oonsdoasDees of inability to judge of what 
Is probable or improbable." He adds, • Ihe eril I com- 
plsln of is exteonre, and, I fear irreparable. The diffi* 
onltj we experience in discerning truth snd Islsehood 
among the natixes, ma; be ascribed, I think, ohiefl; to 
our want of connexion end InteToourse with them to the 
pecoUaritj of their mannen and habits their exccsrire 
ignorance of oor characters and oar almost equal igno- 
ranoe of them. ' 

It ia impossibls to reflect upon the aitnaUon of English 
gentlemon, selUed lo the country as proprietots of land, 
and as manofactarera, wilhoot peTceiriog bow adranta^ 
oosly they would be stnated for acqnlring that knowied^ 
of the naUrea, in which the Conipanj*s serrants are pr ortd 
to be so defectire ) and for giving t^t aid in the admlnia* 
tration of justice, without which a good aiMoistratloa h 
not to be attained. Such men woold be forced Into an 
intimate intercourvj with the nsUrcs, whence, under the 
necessllj of employing them, and of iram»aellng and con- 
Tersingwilh them In almost all the redone of life, an 
intimate knowledge would arise They would hare a local 
influence of great efficacy They would be useful, beyond 
ell caleulalioB, in tnamUIniDg order in a wide dr^ 
around tbem, among a people in such a atale of society *• 
that at present found in firagil.* 
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Though lu most of then rcpoits, the judges regard a BOOK "VI. 
remedy as hopeless, jet there is one recommendation in ciiai* m 

vhich a considerable number of them concur As tnals 

are delayed, and crimes escape punishment, by a deficiency 
in the number of tribimals, the periodical rnsits of the 
judges of circuit being inadequate to the demand for 
justice, it IS proposed, that the magistrates in the Zillahs 
should be vested with the powers of penal judication 
To this recommendation, houeier, so\ oral weighty objec- 
tions apply Li the first place, the cn il judicature in the 
ZiUahs IS already a duty far too hca\y for the judges to 
discharge, and the arrear of causes produces a delay, 
uhich approaches to a denial, of justice If in the hands 
of those judges the business of penal judicature veio to 
be added to that of cml judicature, the number of them 
ought to bo doubled , and that, wo aic told, the finances 
of the Company will not allow Besides, according to 
the routine of the Company’s service, the judges in the 
Zillahs are generally too httle advanced in years and ex- 
perience, to be mti listed with the powem of life and 
death, or any powers approaching to that importance, 
under so many chances of error as accompany judicature 
in India 

As the number of darogahs and their estabhshments 
would bo far too small to prevent the disorders of the 
country, even if they were faithful to their trust, some of 
the judges propose, that their numbers should be m- 
creased, and their salaries augmented. To this, too, the 
objection of the government would be, that the finances 
cannot admit the expense A more legitimate objection 
IS, that by increasing the number of darogahs they w’ould 
only increase the number of pnvileged plunderers and 
that it IS one of the most imbecile of vulgar prejudices to 


sepojs, from their Inferconrse -n jth their men, ore the best acquainted with 
the natives , and >toa1d verj often form the best judges and magistrates Lord 
CJomwallis, not finding a man among the civil servants of the Company at 
Madras, tolerablj acquainted with the languap^e and manners of the country, 
appointed sepoy ofiicers to be collectors and managers in the newlj -acquired 
districts, and the great success of the experiment proved the wisdom of the 
choice The services which were rendered by such ofiBcers as Head and 
Munro, in establishing order in extensive countries, (how to what practical 
excellence the government of India might be carried, if Englishmen, incor- 
porated with the natives as landlords and manufacturers, were Intrusted with 
the powers of police 
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OK YL snppoa, that largo nUries make hooesi mem* So longaa 
•AT Tu thingB vere ao miaorablj orgituzed, that gain, unbolasced 
- bj danger voold accnie to the dait)9ha,b7Tlolatuig their 
1"W. duties, they might be expected to viol^ them, if thdr 
eakries vero as large u those of the Goremor-GeoemL 
Some of the C^panj’a eerranta, among others ilr 
I>o'wde*weU, argue atron^ly for the •mployroent of spies 
and Infortuera, Tbelr abstraot, genend argumeuta, to 
shon- that informen on usoful auxillanes to Joaiiee, are 
good and conolusire. Moke joatioe eertoiiii, immediate 
uneipcmlre, at the tribonala, and erery act which spies 
and informers can perform, will be an a^ of utility But 
% in Indio, your socuntlee for Justice are so wretched, 
t^t byomplojing B[nes, you only create a new olasi of 
robbers, and let loose upon the people an order of men 
who carry on their depreJatlona with the arms of gorem- 
ment, you iucretse Instead of diminishing the dlso^ers of 
the country 

CootempUtiog thn accumulatloD of dlfficultiea, the 
Company a Bcrraats In general appear to regard the cuo 
with a kind of despair or at least to coutomplato the 
eril as rooted so deeply In the moral ebaraoter of the 
people that it canuot bo remored oulcaa by the alow Im- 
pTorementa which it may be poealblo for educatlcm to 
effect. 

After the reoommemUUon of some of tho aberre expe- 
dients, of tho efficacT of whlob his hopes were but too 
sanguine itr Dowdmwell said * I am at the some tlmo 
aemible that a great deal more must be tlono in order to 
eradicate the Reeds of the crunea moat iojarioua to tho 
poaco snJ happiness of society The real source of erH 
hea in the corrupt moraU of the people. Under these 
drcumrtances, the best laws can only hare a potiiil ope- 
ration. If we would apply a lasting remedy to the orfl, 
wo most oflopl means of instruction for the different 
cias*e-i ot the ecBmnuol'iT*'^ 

In snawcT to the loteTtogatorj “ Do any mcasurta 
occur to you, the adoption of which would, in your oploion, 
euntnboto pro-’tt^irely to the impruremeut of the moiml 
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character of the luhahit-anta of the dmsion the judges ROOK VI 
of Moorshedabad replied , “The moral charactoi of a cuap 

nation can bo impioved by education onh All instiuc- — 

tion IS unattainable to tho labouring pool -vi hose owti ^^'’3 
necessities require the assistance of tho childion, as soon 
as their tendei limbs are capable of tho smallest labour 
With the middle class of tradesmen, artificeis, and shop- 
keepers, education ends at ten j'ears of ago, and noicr 
reaches further than leading writing (a scaiccly legible 
hand) on a plantain loaf, and tho simplest rules of anth- 
metir Wo are not picpaied to suggest any measures, tho 
adojition of which would, in oui opinion, contnbiito pio- 
gressnelj to the impiovcment of a people thus ciicum- 
stauced"* In loph to tho interrogator! which lespected 
the cftect produced bv tho ojicratiou of tho English go- 
vernment on tho moral cliarac ei of the iiatncs, the same 
judges observe, “The general moral chaiactei of the 
inhabitants of our dnision seem':, in oiii opinion, much 
the same as we have alwajs kuoivn tho moral character of 
tho natives in general Ignorance, and its concomitant, 
gross supeistition , an implicit faith in the efficacy of 
prayers, chaiins, and magic , selfishness, low cunning, 
litigiousness, aiarice, revenge, disregaid to truth, and. 
indolence, aie the pniicipal features to be traced It does 
not sti ike us, that the system established bytho Bntish 
government, for the administiation of the laws, and the 
conduct of the inteinal administration of the country, can 
have any influence on the moial charactei of the inhabit- 
ants in general, either by way of imiirovement, or other- 
wise ” " 

On this, as on othei occasions, Sii Henry Strachey 
evinces superior powera of loflection, and penetiates 
farthest below the suiface "To attempt,” says ho, “any 
material improvement oi alteration in the moi al charactei 
of the natives, by the inteiventi on of legislative meaSiues, 

I look upon as vain They no longer consider the laivs as 
a part of their religion I do not even see ' that, with us, 
law and morahtyhave much connexion 'It is the pro- 
vince of the magistrate tC quell disorders and preserve 

I I I 

1 1 Fifth Report, p 62'( > 

2 ihld p 620 See to tho sumo purpose the nnsirer of tho Judge and Jla- 
glstrates of Burd\van,p 560 
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DOOL ^ L peace bat as to good morale I am not awarei, that, other 
CTUU* Dj p recept or example, we are capable of prodoong onj 

effect whaterer The ricea and the crimee of the people 

i B3. pro ce ed frocn their poi er tj and ignorance. And I do not 
cooceire they are Ukdy to grow much richer or wlaer 
while the present atate of thLiga exiata. Ihia uaertion, 
bowerer that the ooea and cnmea of the people proceed 
ftom thdr porcrty atkd ignorance^ I would wish to bo un- 
dcratood with limitatloua. Where oonalderible numbera 
are eoUeoted and anooute together — eapodally If there 
happena to be much inequality of rank and fortene> — the 
morals of the people are wont the same may be obaerred 
respecting such pe rao ot aa hare occasion to attend oar 
cutcberries they get into bad hablta It la not always, 
therefore, that the people are the wont whore they aro 
the poortst and moat igiurant nererthelees, the asaeitlon 
u, In my opinion, generally speaking, true It is certain 
that where laboar la amply rewarded, where all c&n eeaily 
get employment, and where the jioor are pnrrided for the 
people kad mdo^trioua and nrtuoua Urea and It will bo 
obaerred that in remote part% where debuaohery and dis- 
npaUoQ are little known, rery few except from Deoessltj 
resort to depredation on the pnblia iiost, bot not all, 
docoiU begin their erH practices from neoesalty A ryot, 
flodicig some difficulty to snbaUt, either from hla impru 
dence or lU fortune } a poon, or other aerrant, lasing hla 
place, and unable to proenro another a oody finding do 
employment such persona, of whom in thla popnlona 
country there are always many thonsooda, often t^e to 
steallog } are corrupted by Tidons companions { drink 
spirits ( and are gTadaoDy on, from Impunity and habits 
of idJeneas, to become docoits, and depend on robbery 
alone for subiUtcooe. ' ThU la an important passage 
which wQl afford erhlence for tome interesting conditslona 
in a aubseqaent page. 

We baT6 now seen tbs eitenV and dreadful minre of the 
enl the laefficacy of the remedies which bare been ap- 
plied I and the aert of detpslr entertained by the foxw- 
tlooanes of goremmeut that better can be found. That 
there In no Imposribnitr howerer in cstabLsblng a good 
admlnlstratkiQ of jtxstlce eren In such a state of thlngn aa 
ir> 
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exists in India, v^e mny infer witliout much danger of mis- 
take, or e\en of contradiction * If much of tlie difficulty 
has arisen from the dominion of English prejudices, and 
especially that deep-rooted prejudice, that English law is 
the standard of perfection to which everything should bo 
fitted, considerable progress towards improvement wall bo 
made, as soon ns wo have emancipated ourselves from 
those prejudices 

In the first place, ns the law, according to what ve have 
already seen, is in a state in ^\hlch it is to a great degree 
incapable of performing the offices of law, and must re- 
main almost V holly impotent, in a situation in which the 
deficiencies of law are not supplied by manners, let the 
law he reformed, and put into that state in -which alone it 
IS adapted to answer the ends foi \\hich it is intended 
Lot the laws, whatev er they mny, for the security of exist- 
ing rights or the attainment of future advantages, ho 
determined to he, receive what alone can bestow upon 
them a fixed, or leal existence , let them all he expressed 
in a written form of -w ords , words, as precise and acem-ate 
as it IS possible to make them, and let them be published 
in a book This is what is understood by a code , without 


* Tliat Uicre ivns no impossibUity, nor even mtiUi difiicultj- in nppl) Ing 
remedies to the evil, e'en ivlicn nt Its greatest lielglit, has been proved bj In- 
contestable authorltj , tlio records of the Govemment, which show that the 
remedies 'vere nt hand "hen there -nas industry and skill to emploj them 
kmongst the distncts most notorious for dccoit' , prior to 1820, had been that 
of Bnrd"-an In that j car Mr W B Ba)lc) "as appointed magistrate In 
the following year, the Circuit Judge reported that gang-robbery hud becomo 
nearly extinct in the dbtrict, and a reguiar s) stem had been introduced, which 
promised lair to secure the co-opcraflon of all parts of the community in the 
detection and apprehension of offenders Upon being desired to explain the 
means bv "lileh such a change had been so rapidly effected, Mr Baylcy re- 
ported, the principal of them to have been — the co-operation of the ' illage 
watchmen, secured by rfiwardlngthera for nctlvit' , punishing Uiem for neglect, 
protecting them against encroachments upon their Chakcranl lands — small 
apportionments of rent free land, by which their services "ere retained, and 
Inducing the headmen of the villages to subscribe more liberally for the sup- 
port of the Cho"kccdars The Slundnls, "ho 'vere the principal fixed resi- 
dents of each village, and who, ns Xlr Baylcy states, were lested by long 
usage with considerable local authority and immunities, and tho Cho'vkeedars 
under them, were the chief classes upon which he deemed ii requisite to call 
for particular assistance, both in furnishing hiformation and actl'C aid in the 
improvement of the police ” Judicial letter to Bengal, 9th Nov 1814 Tapers 
relating to Police, from 1810 to 1819, printedfor tho House of Commons Tlie 
circumstances of Bnrd'van 'varrant the inference tliat it was not so much tho 
character of the people, or tho inadequacy of the low, ns the inefficiency of the 
magistracy , which led to the prevalence of dneoity nt particular times in the 
lower provinces of Bengal It was comparnti'ely rare in the upper pro\ inces, 
and was not, as might be supposed from the remarks in *he text, universal in 
the Company’s territories — W 
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BOOK TL sacli a code there can bo no good admmittration of jn»- 
CBAT 'Ti. lice in such a atate of ihingi as that in India, there can, 
— — vithoQt it, bo no auch admlniatration of jnstioe, aa con- 
sUU irith any tolerable degree of hnman happinesa or 
national proaperity In prorlding thia moat Important 
inatrament of joatioe, no farther difflctUty will bo found, 
than the application of the doe measttre ^ Tirtno and in* 
telligence not to bo looked for in the claaaea lehoee 
intereata the Tices of the law promote. Sir Wnilam Jones, 
and others, reeogntzcd the demand for a code of Indian 
law bat unha^^y thooght of no better expedient than 
that of employing some of the natires themaelree aa if 
one of the most dlfficolt taaka to which the hnman mind 
can be applied, a work to which the highest meoanre of 
Eoropeon iotelligenoe is not more than equal, conld bo 
expected to be tolerably porformod by the uneolightened 
and peiTcrtod inteUeota of a few Indian poadits.* With 
no auietloo of reawn oould anything better be expected 
than that which waa (o rraJi^ prodaoed a diaerderiy 
compilation of loooe, rague^ etapi4 or onintallJgfhle qoo* 
taticna and maxima, aeleoted arbitrarily frocn booki of 
law books of derotion, and books of poetry } attended 
with a commentary which only adda to the mass of a^ 
rordity and darimoai a fAnwgo, by which nothing b 
dodoe*], nothing eatobUahed and from which, in tho die* 
tnbuUon of janticc, no amiatanco beyond the matenab of 
a gnna infereuce, con for any poirpoao be deriTcd. To 
apiJy the outhorlty of religion, or any other authority 
than that of the goreroioont, to the eetabllahment of law 
b now apne ce ^ sa ry becoaao the great and multiplied 
changes which the Engliab haTe made in all the intenor 
regulations of society hare already deatroyed in tho 
minds of the nalires the assoctation between the Ideas of 
relighn and the bleu of law Bat, at any time, for com* 
blniog the anthority of religion with that of bw nothing 
more waa reqoired, than what might atill bo ailrbable 
namely to awoaato the most celebrated of the pundits. 
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I'd digesting tbo laii into an accurate code, such men BOOK VI. 
would be altogetliei unqualified, but tbej' might lend ctiap n 

tboir pccidiai and local knowledge to him to -whom the • 

task IS assigned , and the} might casilj'’ and eftectually 
annex the authority of religion to his definitions, by sub- 
joining quotations fiom then sacied books, and declanng 
the words of the code to be the true inteipiotation of 
them The law of the uatii es, and the minds of its m- 
terpieters, aio equally pliant The woids, to ivhich any 
appeal can be made as the words of the law, aio so ^ague, 
and so variable, than thej can be accommodated to any 
meamng And such is the eagciness of the pundits to 
raise themsch os in the esteem of their mastei-s, that they 
shew’ the gioatest desire to extract fiom the loose language 
of their sacred books, wbatei ei opinions they conceive to 
bear the gicatcst resemblance to theirs ' It would requne 
but little management to obtain the cordial co-operation 
of the doctors, both IMoslem and Hindu, in covering the 
whole field of law with acemate definitions and provi- 
sions , giving security to aU existing rights, and the most 
beneficial order to those winch were yet to accrue 

For the distribution of justice, there is required not 
only an accurate expression of what is to be observed and 
obeyed as law , but an adequate judicial estabbshment , 
or, an appointment of judges, and othei ministers of jus- 
tice, sufficient on ei ery occasion, which calls for a decision, 
to declare what the law is, and to carry it into effect, with 
the smallest possible burden, in the way either of delay, 
vexation, or expense 

For this important purpose, it is evidently necessary 
that the number of tribunals should bear a due propor- 
tion to the busmess which they are called upon to per- 
form and that, whenevei the causes which offer them- 
selves for decision exceed the number of those w’hich' it 
IS possible for the existing tribunals to decide, addition 
should be made to the number of them, till they are 
sufficient for the prompt investigation of every case on 

’ There is no proof of such a disposition, and its existence to the eitentJiere 
Intimated mnj he confidently denied At the same time, it is, no doubt true, 
that the co-operation of Monlavis and Pnndits is essential to the formation of 
an nne-cccptionahle code, altlionRli in tlic attempt non in profrre-s tonurds the 
codification of Indian ian , native assistance has been dispensed mth hy the 
‘‘ wisdom" of the British legislature — W ' - 
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DOOE VI, which the jodioUl decWon !• required- From no goTtrrn 
oue u ment, eareiy ought thU Ucgntga to bo heard that it does 

indeed aeo the neoeadtj of a greater number of tribunala, 

in the fnabilitj of the extaUng number to Inrestigate the 
ruts of the people but that it has something else to do 
with the 100007 which It tahea from the people, than to 
expend it in perfecting the administration of juatice. 

Kor is it enough, that the tribnnals be sufficient in 
number to perform without delaj the judicial buiiness of 
the country they ought to be suffidently near each other 
to enable errry suitor to bare recourse to them without 
that obetructloc to jostioe which arises from the necessitT 
of anj oooaklerable jooroey to perform. Of the rahie of 
thf attribute of a Judicial establlshmeut no OlaatratloQ Is 
required.* 

Another important condlUon to the cxoeHenco of a judi- 
cial estahlUhruent, ia, that in its mode of conducting Iho 
judicial boalneaa, all forms, aQ ceremonies, which create 
delay trouble, and expense, or any ooe of thej^withootany 
correspoftillDg adrautage, should be carefully and 00m 
pletely retrenehed and nothing wbatsoererleft, but those 
plain and rsUooal operations, which are recognised by all 
the world as useful, and akve usefol, in the inrostigalioa 
of a matter of fact. It will remore the neoessHy of a 
longer explanation to obaerre, Hiat the mode of procedure 
which b called bmnmaty aiod followed in the small debt 
courts In Eagtaod, is an example of the mode of procedure 
which is dirested of ceremonies, and retains only such 
I bjD and aimple operations aa form the ordinary steps of 
a rational inquiry That the mode of prooedore, on the 
other hand, which b called regular and followed In the 
superior ooorti, b an example of the mode of procedure 
which b loaded with aaperstlUous cerotaonJes and obsor 
TSDccs and comidkat^ by a multitude of operations, 
altogether dHTerent from the recognlied Bte|« of a rsUooal 
inquiry Tbe consequeoee of thb load of superitlUous 
obierrances, and thb molUplidtj of operations, is, not, to 
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lead "With more certainty to the discovery of truth, but BOOK VI 
■with less ceitamty i\'hilo the peojile are driven from the chap 

courts of justice by the tenor of delay, trouble, and ex- 

penso , and every species of injustice flourishes under the 
prospect of impunitj and success In the summary mode 
of procedure, in its perfect shape, is included every opera- 
tion conducive to the elucidation of truth , eveiy thing 
■which IS necessary for securing and bringing forward the 
evidence, and for presenting it to the mind of the judge, 
in its greatest possible plenitude, and most iierfect possi- 
ble shape To add to these operations a multitude of 
others, ■which have no tendency ■whatsoever to impiove 
the state m ■which the evidence is presented to the mind 
of the judge, can have no tendency to aid the discovery of 
truth It must have a suie tendency to give it obstruc- 
tion, in ■w ays too numerous here to recount Among the 
bitter fruits of a complicated mode of proceduie , the loss 
of evidence, by the death, removal, and feeble memories 
of ivitnosses , and the successful eflTorts made by the guilty 
to intimidate or corrupt them , are enumerated, by the 
Indian judges, as e^vils, -with ■w'hich their experience had 
made them minutely acquainted Were there nothing 
more than the complexity, ■which a multitude of mce and 
puzzLng operations produces, it would be hurtful to the 
discovery of truth, by diverting and confusing the mind 
of the judge But when those multiplied niceties and ob- 
servances are superstitiously elevated as they uniformly 
are, into matters of chief and immary importance , when 
the mmd of the judge is more vigilant to obseiwe w'hether 
every one of the words and actions which enter into a mul- 
titude of fnvolous ceremonies has been exactly observed, 
than to ehcit every particle of evidence, and assign to it 
the proper station m his mmd, it is impossible to estimate 
the mjury which is done to the discovery of truth, and 
thence to the inteiests of justice, by a techmeal mode of 
procedure Even by the servants of the Company, who 
have remarked with so much inteUigence the shocking 
state of justice in India, I observe that “precipitate” is 
the epithet applied to the summary, or rational mode of 
procedure “ dehberate,” that applied to the regular or 
ceremonious It is a proof of the defects of their educa- 
tion, when such an illusion could pass upon the mmds of 



"JO H IS TORT OP BBITISn INDIA 

OOK TL 80 miwb i t rrogtb. That which i* done with thonght, ii 
sur Ti. that which it done dtlibentdy That whidi is dcme witb- 

— cut thought, 11 that whiA is done preapletelj It it of 

1 “M. uo consequence, how long i thing r em ai n s Tm i i o Twi , pro~ 
Tided thoogfat ^ the while is never applied to It. During 
the delay whldi take* place by the perfornmoce of the 
superihtioaa oeretuomes of regular procedure^ is it sup* 
posed by any body that the judge turns a thought to the 
ments of tho cause I Deliberation is performed hj th* 
non'eiulettce of thought, according to the theory of thoao 
who account dcby and deliberation the euno thing The 
Judge deliberaiea upon the question, at least to any rahi 
able porpose, only durmg the time when he la reaving 
and djgeetlng the evidence { for as to the law if it wore 
all dearly expreeeed and wntten In a book, there nerer 
could be any considerable doubt If any point was found 
to be milly dooblfobthe case ahoold either be suspended, 
or decided proTUJonally till the determination of the legis- 
lature:, reTDonng the doubtfulness, should ho applied for 
and received. Bat with regard to evidence^ and tho light 
which it yields, the only article of real Importonoe in the 
prnnuit of truth, the judge is for more favourably ntnated, 
10 tbe summary mode of proeedure, than in the regular 
becanse, in tbe summary mode, it is the light of erldence 
to the collecting and presenting of which, in its moat corn' 
plete and trostwortliy state, tbe force of ercry operation 
{•directed. In the regular mode, so for is this from being 
the pnniary oljeot, that b great proportion of tho cem- 
monies hare the unsroidable ctTcct of compelling tho evi' 
denco to be presented, lo not the beat possible but a my 
inferior statk tt itb regard eren to Uwte for deliberation, 
the sitiistron of the judge under tardy ia worse then that 
of the ju Igy under eipedition proccdoro. Ofthegrrator 
proportion of eatrvs tbe evi leucc may all be reccired and 
ia a rery inaiitd sjuce of iisx. 
But cairwa do emy now and then occ ur in tho com of 
which time is requirrd, not only to receive, but complete 
the eTidence as when, by tho hearing of one article of the 
enJence other artides are indicated which timo is re- 
quired to produce. Aa often os occamota of this deecrip- 
tlcm occur tho rational mode of inquiry directs, that the 
ju Igt should allow Idffiself that portion of time, whatersr 
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the people may leceivo encom-agemeut On a former BOOK VI 
occasion we have heard Lord Cornwalhs declare, that the chap vi 

prosi)enty or decline of any people may always he referred • • 

to the laws, as therr sonrce ‘ To the same coprous fonn- 
tarn of all that rs good, or all that is o\nl, with still greater 
cei tarnt-^ may then wees and virtues be traced 

The vices among the people of Incha which tend most 
to enfeeble the arm of justice, are two , their pi oneness 
to peijiuy , and their perfidy as agents of pohee the one 
lendenng it evtremely difiicult to convict oflfenders 
upon satisfactory evidence , the other shielding them 
from detection and apprehension One would thmk 
it was not an effort beyond the leach of the human 
mind to find remedies of considerable efiicacy for those 
diseases 

First, m regard to perjury , the powers with which go- 
vernment in this, as in other cases, is capable of acting 
upon the human mmd, are three , the power of instruc- 
tion , the power of rewaid, and the power of pumsh- 
ment 

On the subject of perjury, it apjieais, that the peo- 
ple stand pecuhaily in need of instruction Under 
the native systems, legal or rehgioiis, paiticulaily the 
Hmdu, perjury was treated as a very trifling and ve- 
rnal offence The most effectual measures should be 
adopted to make them clearly comprehend, that there is 
no crime upon which the present government looks with 
more abhoiTence , and that there is no quality which will 
be employed as a more certam mark to distmguish the ob- 
jects of its favom and disfavour Effectual modes of com- 
mumcating this knowledge would not be difficult to find 
It IS observable, that wherever governments are m earnest 
about the communication of any article of knowledge to 
the people, they seldom remain destitute of means They 
are seldom baffled, we see, m commumcatmg a complete 
knowledge of what they wish to be done byjthe people, how 
compheated soever it may be, in making payment of taxes 
It would be'easy m India, for example, to print upon the 
receipt of taxes, or any other paper of general distribution, 
a shoid; and clear description of the crime of perjury , with 
a notification, in the most impressive terms possible, of 

* Vlcle flupra, p 473 
F F 
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BOOK. VL the deep thliorTCDoa in which it i* held bj the gorem- 
eaxF Tu ment, and the mtcpo pnniehmwnt, both direct and indi- 

rect, to which it it eipoted. To tecaro attention to thit 

1 or any other article of infonnatioii, many eipodient* might 
be found rendering it, foe eiomple, necessary to ontwer 
certain qaestioni, before any one oonld be admitted to 
perform oertam acta. Where the monnen of tho people 
sofier any imporUmt oondiUon to be placed before the 
permisaion to c ontra ct a mamage it might be rendered 
eoDdootiTe to many good eSeots. 

In regard to the apphcotion of rownnla and pomah 
menta, the channel in which the conceptioot of the He* 
former ■hoold run, is all that con hero bo oaady shom. 
In the fini place it la obnoat, th>i erory Tnnn whose 
reradty m a coart of justice appears withoat mspidon 
■honld be treated by the oonri with peculiar respect, and 
pointed oot as on object of honour and esteem He 
might be ashed, if he hod any farour to roqneet, or any 
aemoo to point oat, whioh the cocri cocld render him, to 
testify its opimon of his nrtoe ho might he famlthed 
with tome honorary bodge of dMlnciion and might ereo 
rccaire a ticket with shonld point him ont as an object 
of farour to aQ the inetramente of goremment, and to 
all thoao who wished to mako the goremmeDt their 
friend. 

The paniahmenU which have been applied to this of 
fence appear by the complaints of tho Indian jajges, not 
to hare been ekUftilly chosen, and to hare been attended 
wrllh UlUo odrontage To prcTent a crime of which the 
miecbieroos effects are so greet, one would bo williir' to 
go to tho eipetrw of considerable sororitr proridoJ It 
wero well sdjirted to the enl We ere Informed that 
severity of jmi^ment baa greatly dunlnished the iironi 
lencj f perjury beforo tlu> Buptemo Court j but the m- 
formation h too general to enablo us to ascertain tbo valu 
of U»e fact. One eircumstCDCo there Is mhldi renders se- 
TcritT of ptmisUmenl poculiariT InappUc iblo to tills crime 
and that i\ tho uDCkitamlrof proof In the greater nata- 
btr of cl5c^ perjiin h rati cr fctronr,Iy euipccteil tlaii 
clnrly prorol and a judge whoso humanity is con i 
dcrablv uill m execute a terrible pnni hment, where he 
la n i*>.rf-c*ly msortd of guflL The cooseqQeDce 1% 
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that in the great majorit}'- of cases, the perjiiroi, for want BOOK YT 
of certain evidence, escapes, and the ciirae receives en- coap ti 

couragenieut On the other hand, if the punishment were 

mild, and the evil not incaimble of reparation in case of 
mistake, a strong suspicion would suflBce for the infe- 
rence of guilt, and few delinquents would be suffeied to 
escape There is anothei cousideiation, of the highest 
possible impoi tance , that perjury is not an oftence which 
in every instance implies the same degree of guilt In 
different instances, it implies all possible varieties of guilt, 
and very often, among the people of India, no guilt at all 
Such, m many of them, is then imbecility of mind , so 
faint are the tiaces of then memory, so vi\id the creations 
of their imaginations , so little arc they accustomed to re- 
gard truth in then daily practice , so much are they ac- 
customed to mingle fiction with lealitj' in all they think, 
and all they say , and so inaccurate is then language, that 
they cannot tell a time stoiy, even when they aie without 
any inducement to deceive * Again, peijuiy is always 
comrmtted as an instrument in the service of some othei 
enme , and bears the character of guilt, in a low oi high 
degree, accoi ding to the nature of the crime foi the sake 
of which it IS perpetiated It may be committed m ex- 
culpation of one’s self, or of a near i elation or friend , and 
for a slight or an ati ocious offence , it may be committed 
foi the accomplishment of a petty fiaud , oi it may be 
committed for the deliberate purpose of taking away the 
life of an mnocent peison It is evident, that in these 
cases, there is the greatest possible difference in point of 
gudt , and the feehngs of oui nature levolt at the thought 
of mflictmg the same pimishment upon aU In the case 
of this, as of other accessary crimes, common good sense, 

' The follomnti Is (I case so analogous as to afford some Instruction “ He 
that goes Into the Highlands -with a nnnd naturallj acquiescent and a cre- 
dulltj eager for onders maj come hack avith an opinion very different from 
mine , for the Inhabitants, Knowing the Ignorance of all strangers In their 
language and antiquities, perhaps are not verj scrupulous adherents to truth , 

3 et, I do not say that thoj deliberately speak studied falsehood, or have n settled 
purpose to deceive Ihey have inquired and considered little, and do not 
always feel their own ignorance They are not ranch accustomed to be inter- 
rogated by others , and seem never to have thought upon interrogating them- 
selves , so that if tliej do notkrow what they tell to have true, thej llkeivise do 
not distinctly percenbit to ha false — Air Boswell was sen dUIgeut in his 
inquiries, and the result of his Investigation was, that the answer to the 
second question was commonly such os nullifled the answer to the first” 

Johnson’s Joumoj to the Hebrides 
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BOOK VL not to ipetk of legialattve wisdom, dirocts that It ahonH 
crtir Tj. be punished in some proportion to the prmdpol cnmo — 

■ the cnmo the beaoBt of which tpm the motive to tho 

ITW, tnmsjrearion. 

Iq tracing the trnth, throngh tho maiee of Indian on 
dence, there is required in the judge, not onlj much 
acutencas and aagadtj but gre at acqoaintonoo ^th the 
babito and mannera of the people that he may bo able to 
Inte r pret the Immmemblo imlioabons which are given by 
peculiar modes of expreamon and deportmenb The gram- 
matical eonatruction of tho ooonda which pass through 
tho Hps of a witneos, la often the least part of the instruo- 
tion which Q penetrating judge derivoe from him. Evtin 
in the native country of the Judge, eiperienco gained from 
long pnurtloo in tho modea of tbinUng, acting and epeak 
ing, of the principal olasa of depredators, ia found to givo 
him important advantogea in extracting the eridonco of 
gmlt The ortmordmary dwidvantagoB, under which 
Engiiahneo, totally unacquainted with the mazLoers of tho 
Indiana, He, when they begm to ooek their way through 
the labTTinth of Indian tesilmony can be easily conoeir^ 
This ignorance is, aceordingiy amgled out, by some of the 
moo* intelligent of the Company’s sorrants, oo a sotme^ 
and oue of tho pnsdpal sources, of tho wrotohed admlni- 
stratlOQ of justice. The civil fcorrants of the Company, 
who a-cend to the ofiBco of Judge in routlno of service, 
hare. In general, no opporionity of obtaining any con- 
aldcrablo aequamtance with tho modes of thinHng of 
the natives, and the eridonco which their pcculiantic* 
Import. 

Another eotnkieralion, which ought to bo impressed 
upon the minds of tht«o who have in it their power to 
ameml the legislation of India, ia that well to perform 
the semeo of a jad~c, skilfully to extract, and wisely to 
estimate e very artlde of a complicated mau of evidence 
not only peculiar experience, and that acutoneas and 
dexterity which are acqnirod by habitual practice are of 
tho greatest importance, but also an ooUghtened ao- 
qualntonco with those general principles regarding law 
and the aJtnlnlrtralloo of juslioe, which have their founda 
tion in tho genoral laws of human society and which 
oa ht to run through and form the ground work of the 
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laws of all nations In a situation -vilieie the body of law BOOK VI 
IS complete, and w ell adapted to its ends, the absolute ne- cuap vi 

cessity IS not so great for this species of knowledge m the 

judge, because he has niles foi his guidance in eveiy 
thing He has few rules for his guidance in India, where 
every judge must, in a great meosui e, he the irile to lum- 
self Heio, it is evident, ho has the greatest possible oc- 
casion for the guidance of general piinciples, which an 
enlightened education alone can give The youth vho is 
destined to the gieat and delicate duties of a judge, in 
India, cannot be too carefully disciplined in that philoso- 
phy which gives the best insight into the principles of 
human nature , which most completely teaches the ends 
which the administration of justice has in view to accom- 
phsh, and the means which are best adajited to the ends This 
sort of education is of importance not only for impartmg a 
knowledge to the youths who become judges of what 
ought to be done , but foi imparting to them a love for 
the ends of justice , and thus creating a giand set of mo- 
tives for ensuring the performance of what ought to be 
done If those on whom the legislation foi India depends 
are in earnest foi the establishment of good administration 
of justice, a good education for judges is one of the first 
lefoims they will undertake This reform, too, will be 
without difficulty, because all that is v anting is a good 
choice of means The cost would not be exorbitant 
Here also is another of the occasions which so frequently 
occur, of remarking the bittei effects of that wi etched po- 
licy, by which the settlement of Enghshmen in our Indian 
dominions has been opposed Had all parts of India been 
stocked, as under a system of freedom would have been 
the case, with Enghshmen, settled m the vanous occupa- 
tions of agiiculture, manufactures, and trade, there would 
have been in the country a sufficient number of English 
gentlemen, thoroughly conversant with the manners and 
character of the natives many of them bom and bied 
among them , gentlemen, to whom it would have added 
digmty, to be vested with the powers of judicatme , and 
who would have been well pleased to discharge its duties 
foi a moderate reward 

By these, or expedients such as these, it will probably 
be allowed, that the difficulties, arising from the preva- 
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lenco of peijorj In IihIIa, noigTit to a great degree, be orer 
come, It ii next to bo Inquired, vhat Is capable of being 
done for the improroment of tbo poUoe that Is, for the 
best argtniaUon of the powers neoeosary to detect end 
and apinehend offendeTB, and to guard tbo people against 
the nnachlef they pnraaou 

Although, in a eituaUoo where the moral sanction 
operates -aith so LtUo effect aa m Indm, where the intel- 
lects of the people are too weak to (liatributo their loro and 
estoein, their hatred and contempt, with opomtivo onorgy 
upon the acts, reepoctirely by which society is benefited, 
or injured, the difficulty of ensuring a tolsrable discliorgo 
of tho duties of tbo men employed as agents of x>olice is 
greatly enhanced yet, in ertny altoatioo agenta wiH 
riobto their duties, if H is their Intcrost to do so and if 
in India it U made their interest not to violate them, we 
may count, with tolerable certainty upon their being per 
formed. Mo ece tho end, then, for which the msans re^ 
main to be peondeJL On tbe subject of those meam, a 
few general suggoations ore all that can here find an appro- 
priate place Much both of load aitd of appropriate 
ksoa ledge is required for detaUa. 

Oue obeervatioQ tbero Is, of wbicli it ia of importance 
that the aeigbt should be felt. Mere the business 
bflf<jre the tribunab well perfenued, by romorlng tho im 
porfecUous of law and juibcatmr tho difficulties of police 
would bo gtToUT rcduccti As every offender would be pretty 
sure to auffer who was actually detected and apprehended, 
the number of crimes would be so far duuinnhed, and tie 
agents of jiolice more afraid to tranagresa. If tbo people 
aero not punhbed for giviog luformaUou, by a load of 
ejpcD*o and trouble they would afford racana of gre^ 
value for detecting and ai^rtbending Ibe author* of crime. 
Tlich- apathy might bo orercome 1 y ai»pTopriato Instruc 
tion, and hr gentle appllcnUonv of both punUhraent and 
reward- Protection indeed, wouUl l>o required against tbe 
tbe Teflgeanco of tbe lacoIU and tUJi aboukl bo one of the 
Cnt oljectnof goTcroment No exertion of its powers can 
be too great, to pursue Immediately and InceesanUT tie 
gang by wldch any cnrirmllT Las been eocntnltled in re- 
venge for Informalloti. It should be seen and fell, by tho 
whole communltT that geveTuaent wdl never rest. Ill It 
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has 6e:/oil the mou b's A\hom a ciimc, in so lugh a dcgicc BOOK VI 
jujimons to socicU, has been pci jietiatcd, and till it has cnvi m 

inflicted upon them the inuiishuicnt which the loprc'^sion 

of so dicadful an cnonnit} rcquiics As one great end 1"'’* 
would be, to interest and louse the people, might they 
not be called forth, in such a puisUit^ in the mode of a 
^lo'isc coimfafusf One expedient will naturally suggest 
itself to eier} bod^ The arnij could not be iiioio uso- 
fulh, nor moic honourabl\ oinplojed, than in piotccting 
the people who niainf un them, from internal, ns well ns 
cxteinal, foes All that would be ncLCSSiiry would bo to 
distribute the men with their oflicci-s accoiding to a sbil- 
ful organirntion, combining their opeiations, in the 
smallest piities, with their operations in a bod^ The oi- 
gani/ation of people called in France, would 

afloid the instiuction of an example The concmionce of 
thou will might bo ensured b} lewaid, as well in othoi 
shapes as in that of honour, which would bo so justly 
their duo Against the abuse of then powers, a w'cll- 
ordered plan, and certainty of punishment, might affbid a 
prettj eflcctual secuntj Objections will bo drawn fiom 
the danger to the morals and discipline of the soldiers , 
but the same securities which preserved them from the 
abuse of their po\ ers, w ould also presei ve them from the 
loss of their Mrtue A more seiious difficulty w’ould bo 
to supply their place when called away by the demands 
of war 

The best remedy to this, as to many other difficulties 
which baffle, and, ivithout it, will long continue to baffle, 
the powers of the Indian goieinment, would bo found 
among the admiiablc efiects of colonization If English- 
men were mixed m considerable ntimbeis among the na- 
tives, it would be easj to find a sufhcieut numbei of men, 
w hose intellectual and moial qualities w ould fit them foi 
guiding the native agents in the functions of police , and 
thiough whom it w'ould be possible to pi event the abuse 
of the powers of those agents by ensuring its detection 
and punishment The parent w hich begets the crimes of 
the dai ogahs, as of the dacoits, is their knowledge of the 
inabihty of government to punish them 

When the b..siness of detection and conviction is ac- 
comphshed, punishment lemains On this subject a few 
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BOOK TL otecmtiona »re Btni to b« mada Aa cnmea haro mnl- 
cMir ru tipbed, increasing aevonty of ptuiiiibmeDt haa been tried 
- ■ — luid thfl EDultiplication of crime* hoa not been dimmiahed. 

n3- Bealde the general experience and argomenta which prore 
the inefOcccy of aerero pmuahmenta for the re pr eaaiop of 
crime, peenhar reason* applj to the case of India. Undeir 
the infirmit>ea which dimtniah the endentiarj force of 
olmost an Indtan teatimonj, the coaea an componitirel/ 
few in which the goilt/ can rocein conviction on very 
aatiafactory evidenoe. The feeilinga of no humane judge 
win permit him to inflict a crnel poniahment, aooh at 
death, or anything approaching to death, when tho evi- 
dtnoe ia not coenpteto. Hia omly alternative is, to acquit 
the conaequance is, that In a great proportion of cases, 
the guilty eaoape and crime receive* that eflectnal en- 
cooragement, which ancortcinty of poniahment alwaya 
aflbrda. For auch a combination of clromnstanccs aa 

nflb P M CO, when w» AM Ua feXlavlM vsnSeert msAjkj, 
•d4m«J tr t iawlMT «M«C tbt HoonboSnad UtiwCoon 

o( oaer l$ta X eg o tf , IMS 

I aoBteeaa efltrwt (Mamtta tb« C^vt t» mm pasteWtoM irffii 
ruT«%i tD Um pqIm Md t» (Se «p«n£Ne et tM nen tsasdiu new tt 
4«re!t7 . tad ia mraUmoiB %\rj U* mantoa of 

ertetai U« U bMcw t u efl k i tm la tb* vtr tf lajs^ tad eta ao IdBjtrr 
ddtr tna th* comttlttka •Ccrlpwstc tfftcinx crttataalj mrpt tlio^ aM. 
tajutke tro aet4FwrrtDC«CMTtT«r*al hxartL 
^1 fim i fcW U •* oet of tlN t» b n> irr» tS* aartl tad rtligtn 

pdortpla ef lb* Ij dlr*«t r*'dih cna. V ax* loo Ipijiriat 

of th« attlmto cttraik tBjttiliic on a/racta] vtUtfOl Iwslanl rijk. VI d« 
act odentaad Ua «vmlke of Mcb bJOttltoaaca ibatf lalad*, or tbdr tta> 
dr*Kr vlib u thr fr«a of iIm trxMr Aa fcr tbr I v I 

latieW tbr ImpnOfy aol HiiBcaiT rrt tl na»y*f of wr tmn Hiahb- 
anls Uceacratlr ackaMttdnd. vHl ri fa,lntV.'«ofMSlctlTWt«abb< 
MCTtt, abort rlbrr itcr d h oaLxfal bar* Ur* ovd kb r<puj ffcct nu 
rrifTot I tarroaCsf IM mnntj of iba rrtailaa] lava, a« bar* IHbn e«r 
ytt CO adattrtUa cuapk. I I'OS, ard ajala b) 1»^ Ub Prtwlrb **• 
**:«UlUrr*>* far dwOlT II ba brr« trM, aad K he* 

m>rd. A li U liipo«atU« toroerrlr* nar tser* dbrnlr la prfal, cc ■ laorr 
f UCttj coartretac prmf of tW to *oevUBr 7 rf lb* B>ma to U rtd|l 
tmf BO toCTT*M ta Ur •rrrrtir f U ert-tlbC h» *01 rrrr to tnU tt~ 
•rrtad t*. 

As loabbn r»i *i* rt«r» STTm snrtc*rr Tn<t f Uy» rrUipr h rrqibvd 
**« rwiM»'nflT «aDf rtrarrr md-Lot tf rrtrbiib coorlf 

\jXk Vrb&rs, V tomr •< YSr tr cr* rvabhaHal tuXrs the aiiamsl m* 
cirtf t to cuard ari^ftrf Irlri Ulr^ si as B ha Bo Mirwrf t* Ivrwr 
Ok artlrfir cf Ih pakf fct the c u -i T tr / tb« aXrr af oCciklrf* m rr- 
^r*iM vU, of rearv i* Irma that b«f4* Tl Car^t BOv curd aciJ <* 
D *s -ma an rrU-aston aiH c^rtrthi* \f rerTtpOen anl trmr flrT 
***M ait n** trt,r*,a»lto«i»a »cr« iatrJm.lf Ury Uuirtl »or* rr^ 
oaO « brrr trj a»l t cres- n arBi vooM 1 tbat iW dtf abk-i U ap* 
rtr r->d ~-t a>3 m VlHt daru wrtl 1 ivrnv I pre^dr »h4 h I 
nt rdaal VktvH kU) br retorrrH tr rrrjtmbnitjrlTr* tb t (brr 

nr^fprtlvnvnWrl 

•*X 1 n ITS rri IT (braJnl-ilitraiS^tf tbr U s, trr Bet ibr tr* 
Utnurd lib *« Bath r**TT as (s I ri.}rrl AU If tM ta* *ai taai mrrr 
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Hint Avhjch India picsonis to the hand of Uio Icgi&latoi, BOOK TT 
the i-ational course of expedients would undoubtedly be, ouAr m 

to npph that Icnitv of punishment witli which alone it is 

found that certainty can be combined , to pi escribe no 
punishment whicli, upon strong jircsumption of guilt, tho 
ruind of n man would revolt proijsionally to nppl} , to 
mahe use of no jiunishment the omI of which cannot bo 
repaired, if the innocence of tho prisoner should aftcr- 
waids appear , and tlicn to presciiiie unspaiing coniictiou 
as often as the balance of probabilit} inclines to tho side 
of guilt 

Hiat admirable instrument foi tlio application of all 
soits of reparable punishments, and not oiilj of ropaiablo 
punishments, but what 13 infinitch bcttei, of icfoimativo 
punishments, punishments under the ojieiation of which 
the icstoratiou to society of hai-dly an} oflcndei would bo 
an object of dcspaii tho Panopticon pcmtoiitiai} house, 
invented and dcsciibcd bj Mi Bcntham, an oigan of jus- 
tice so well adapted to the cvigoucies of evciy community, 
would, with cstiaordinary adiantngc, apply itself to tho 
extraordinary circumstances of Bengal For individuals, 
under e\ery species of guilt, and eieiy legal degree of 
suspicion, an appropnate place would bo found in one of 
these important hospitals for the mind , and society would 
no longer bo exposed to daugoi from any uidn idual to 
whom probable o\ idenco of a ni’schiei ous character at- 
tached * 

Under the existing sjstem, the penal contiivauces 


severe, would it not be neccssnn ti evtend tlieir power still furtlier! And 
are wo all fit persons to be intrusted withdi'crctionnn power to inflict puiiish- 
noents which nre b\ mnnj considered to be t ors- fhun death? 

“ Persons who arc intrusted with such powers ought to be appointed from 
no other consideration wliutetcr, hut that of tho fitness of the man for tho 
place Hut I would ask, whether uli our nppointineiits have c\er heen so 
filled’ And wlicther it is probable, from the nature of our service, that they 
ever will he? We mas nil be judges, Icanicd and uiilcnmcd ’ 

• Tlio svaiit of this important instrument of judicature is felt, though not 
distinctly understood, b) some of the Corapnnj h judges llio nnssvcr to tlio 
interrogatories, In ia02, from the* mngistrutts of tlie twcnts-foiir pcrgiinnnlis, 
sajs, ‘ A number ot tlie convicts at this station are cmplojcd in repairing 
some of tho public roads in tlio slclnltj of Calcutta, A.c Tlie number of 
guards requisite to supeniitend and watch tlio cons lets, tlius emplojcd, pre- 
vents our keeping so many of them to ssork, ns wo could wisli, and as tho 
preservation of their liealth seems to Jcquire The construction of a liouse of 
correction, in tlie siclnitj of tlie jail, where all tlio consdefs ssho are capuole of 
work might bo 1 ept in constant labour, svould romedj the esil, and appears 
to us to he a preferable mode ’ biflh Keiiort, ut supra, p 653 
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BOOK V7 appear to be no bolter edaptod to their end than tho« 
cnAT n which wo bare nlraidj contemplated. In the report from 

Moorehedabed, in 1603, "the number of enmea," anj the 

1"^ jodgea, “commlttod aonoall/ in the dJviiion under our 
jurwUctlon, appear* to hare increaaedalnco the yew 1793. 
The cause* to which we oeenbo the increase, are the want 
of o preventlTe police and the mefflcaoj of impriaoo- 
mentj as a punlshmeot, for either reformation or example. 
TTe do not perceive any effects from the regulation, which 
declares porsoos convloted of the crime of peijory hahk 
to be marLed on the forehead. In the oourae of oar 
jadicul dntiee, we still meet with the same barelioed dis- 
regard of truth, which alway* obaxaoteriied the nntivoe of 
India. The pumshmeut of transportation, introduced by 
the BntU'h goramineot, foils ohieliy on dscoita. .And yet 
the crime of daooity has not deertased In the (Uvislon 
under our authority To judge, therefore, of its opera 
tiou by this result, it would follow— that the punish* 
meat Is of no effect} and the terror of it must daily 
(litniolsiL ' 

A govenmeot which would render booeaty and justice 
tweraJent among its anbjeota most Itself be honest and 
Just. Sir Henry Strachey who looked upou tho mis of 
India with oyrs more enlightSDed than ordinary com 
plain's that no provision h rotdo for the rotum of those 
connets to their roontry who aro tmnsportod beyood sens 
fora limited time, although It is well uosm, that hardly 
any oalire poasesses the means of procuring a poasogo for 
hlmacIC hat Is thhi, but, under tho lal^o pretence of 
a sentence of a limited number of years, to pronounce, lu 
all ca es of tran porlatlon, a aentenee for hfe 1 Is it pou- 
siblo that a cl isB of delmqueols who know tbemselrca ex 
pt-^ 1 to become the rlotlms of this injustice thouhl not 
be bimlrned to grraler ferocity and on account of the 
WTong'c wifch they are flablo to recefre regard with 
remorse the wrongH which they commit 1 Is it jiossilile, 
tliat tho jaobt imprcssiro of all cxamtiles of the goism 
ment, hhouIJ fail of Its effect In imbuing the minds of the 
people ailh a reverence or contempt of jir^tlce 1 

lili re U anotlier remetly for the enJs of that deltn* 
qucitcy ahlcli, to k> dreadful a degree, prevaJU In India i 
iiiar-TTiw rra.|- >11 131. 
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T lenicdy •which some of tho ngents of the Conipnuj’s BOOK A 1 
government haioiMsel^ and Airtnousl^ hi ought to ticw, cirvi m 

and -winch from e^ cr^ consideration both of luimanitj and 

pohej descncs tho most profound logaid We ha\o 
ahead} learned fiom Sir Henry Stiachey, that the % ices of 
tho people arise from their po\eiU and ignoiance , and 
esiiecially their po^orty, because he ctpie«sly affirms, 
that “where lahoui is ampl} jcwardcd, where all can easily 
get cmplo^Tiient, and where tho pool are proiided foi, the 
people lead Mituous and industrious lives”' He fre- 
quenth iccurs to this iinpoi taut topic On another oc- 
casion ho sajs, “In a jeai of plcnt}, like tho picscnt, 
when few are in want of food or omplo} meiit, dacoit} w ill 
ceitainh less pi oi ad, than in a yeai of scarcitj ” The 
connexion between poverty and crime is one of tlio laws 
of societ}’ on winch, to a pcculiai degree, the attention of 
tho legislatoi ought to bo fixed None of tho links in tho 
moral constitution of oui natuie is moio indissoluble , on 
none do a gi cater numbci of impoitant consequences de- 
pend That a perpetual struggle with the miseiics of 
po\eityand want operates with baneful effect upon the 
moral character, no man who has observed the laws of 
human nature will dispute WHien a man has nothing to 
lose, and everything to gam, by disiegarding the law's of 
society, by what power is he to be re'^tramed 1 As soon 
as death by hunger stares him in the face, with regard to 
him, the law is deprived of its power, for what is the el'll 
with which it meets him, to the evil from which ho runs 1 
Another thing ought to be well remembered, that extreme 
misery, and above all tlungs the miSeiies of poverty, 
dimmish the value of life , and that the man to whom life 
IS a burden, is but little affected w'lth the prospect of 
losing it Whoevei has had an oppoi tumt}' of ■witnessing, 

■with any habits and powers of observation, the deaths of 
the poor and the rich, must have been stiiick with one ex- 
traordinary distinction in most cases, the rich pai t from 
life -with great reluctance , the poor, except just in the 

> Vide supra, p 339, 340 

2 Hfth Keport, p 659 In another place he Bays, "Great population, and. 
povdrtj produce miseii and crimes , particularly in a country ^^hero there is 
no public, and consequentlj , no certain and rejular, pro^ Ision for the poor 
■Where there are, I may almost ■5a^ , more poor than in any conntry And 
where the ability, and disposition, of private IndCvidoals to support them, are 
contmnally diminishing ’ Ibid, p 633 
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BOOK VL momiiig of hope with a Hnd of iatlefiiotlon, a sort of 
cnir n. ploasuiable antdctp&tion of the rest of tb« grave an ei 
— prestioii among those of them at least who have entered 

the vale of years, than which there is none more ooiomon, 
none to which the feelioga are more truly attuned. It is 
also a matter of genenil oxperienoe, than the man whose 
thoughts aro pe^Mrtually harassed with the torment of 
immediate, or the dread of future want, loses the powers 
of benevolent lympathy with hia fellow-creaturee Joees 
tho virtuoas feelings of e demro for their pleaenree, and 
on arendon to their peim* rather hates their pleasures) 
as rmdenzig the sensa of hi* own miscay more pxwgenij 
desires their as rendering the saDee of that misery 

the less. This Is the aoooont which all the wisest inter 
preters of nature have rendered oflhat oruel and forockios 
chametor which uniformly aocompaniea the hardships of 
the savage jfe, Tho man who sets little valne on his own 
life u not likely to be mueh ofieotod at the thought of 
tcklog away tho life of another The roan who rather 
devDs the pains than the pleasures of otbeiB, is not h'Vely 
to deny himself any gratiQca Uon ^ on account of tho suf 
fenm to others of i^ob bis ploasnre may be tho cause. 
Another result of imtueihate sufering is, that it prodnees 
an oitmordJnarr greediness of immediate graUflcation ; a 
violent propenuty to any sensual IndoIgoiMe which is 
within the reach. Thb h a result which deserves th# 
great<-it sttcntioo and which h a recognised, eiporicnceJ 
prmeiplo of hunmo nature. Tho animal nature of mao, 
when It IS under safforing. impels him, with a force which 
is almost invustil le, to afford himself some componsaHoo 
in tho wav of aaitnal pleasure i any pleasuro whatsoorer 
rather than none that whidi he can most easily com- 
mand that which roost completely takes from him awhile 
the grating rceoUcction of his own wretchedness. It Is a 
rule accordingly that tho poorest i>oople aro tho most 
intemperate } the least capable of denying themsolres any 
pleasure, however hurtful, which they ore able to com 
nuo'l benco their possj n for iotoiicating liquors and 
hence, because stiil moru wretched, the still more furious 
pa^- ion of the fisa «j for tbo*o jicnddous drugs. Nor Is 
this all Tho great rr training poser the hoiq>y Influence 
which keeps the grcatist jwrt of inankirwl sitbln the 
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bounds of vndue, is the love of esteem, and tbe dread of BOOK VI 
contempt , tbe passion'ete desire, which is natural to man, chap vi 

for the favourable regai ds, the dread and horroi with which 

he contemplates the unfavourable regai ds of his fellow- 
creatuies The favom-able legards, however, of mankmd, 
can only be obtamed, by pursmng a hne of conduct which 
IS useful to mankind , their unfavourable legards can be 
avoided, only by abstammg from every hne of conduct 
which IS hui tful to them But it deserves to be considered 
with very great attention, that it is only in a state of some 
ease and comfort, that this salutaiy feehng exists m any 
considerable strength. And the wietchedness of poverty 
IS attended with' this evil consequence, that it excludes 
those favourable regards of mankind, the desire of which 
constitutes the strengest motive to virtue It plunges a 
man mto that state of contempt mto which misconduct 
would have placed him and out of which no virtues 
which he can practise are sufficient to laise him The 
favourable oi unfavourable regards of mankind, theiefore, 
operate with httle effect to restrain him from any course 
of action to which he is impelled "What, then, upon the 
whole of this induction, is the general lesult ? That, in a 
state of extreme poverty, the motives which usually le- 
stram from tiansgression , respect for the laws, dread of 
the laws, desire of the esteem and affection, dread of the 
contempt and abhorrence of mankind, sympathy with the 
pains and pleasures of our fellow-creatures, lose then* 
influence upon the human mmd, while many of the 
appetites which prompt to wickedness acquire additional 
strength 

If, therefore, the government of India would lessen the 
tendency to crime, which is manifested among its sub- 
jects to so extraordmaiy a degree, it must lessen the 
poverty which prevails among them to so extraordmaiy 
a degree 

If the state of crime be, as it undoubtedly is, a sort 
of criterion of the state of property, the people of India 
have been faUing, smce the year 1793, mto deeper poverty 
and vTetchedness Knowmg, then, what we thus know, 
of the progress of dehnquency m India, what aie we led to 
thmk of the umnteimitting concert of pi arses, sung from 
year to yeai, upon the Indian government, and upon the 
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BtX)R TL lncrrt*uig li*ppin«i of the iaditQ people, of irhloh that 
cnir TL gOTemmont ia the ctms« t 

■ - — The mode of increoaiog the riche* of tho bodj ef the 

I Kt people ij a diacoTery no lees easy than etire Take httlo 
from them in tho way of tniea prnmt them from injor 
ing one another and make no absurd laws, to roetmin 
thorn fo tho liarmleas disposal of their p ro p erty and 
labour Light taxes and good laws nothing more is 
wanUng for ztatkmal and indtndiml preepenty all orer the 
globo In India, where there is yot unoultivatod a pro- 
digiooa quantity of good land, tho mferenoe will suggest 
a doubt to DO lostnicted mini In more fully peopled 
countries, the eieot has never yet been seen of go^ Laws 
In keeping the paceof popolatiOQ baok to the pooo of foci 
tlho Jure of human nstor^ claarty read, no lees tmtore the 
ono result than they do tho other 
Tho goTernment of Bengal lost an opportunity than 
which a finer Dorer waa enjoyed, of aoculerotiug the acqol 
sition of nobes, and bonce the growth of virtoe, and 
de line of nco in the great body of the people whoa it 
declared tho Zemiodora, and not the ryota, the proprieton 
of the soil when It aonght by eoemve and artificial 
means to create that vast laeqoahty of fortunes, of which 
tho corrapUoa of the great body of the peo^ Is the 
oevor Culmg result 

It is aotuiUy singled out, by the most iotenigont of tho 
Company's sonanU, omoog tbo causes of the provalonre 
of enmo la India, as one, tho oporetion of which Is rtry 
fnrticnlarly and distinctly frlL WTicro eonsldomble 
UBiatm’* says Sir Ilcnry filraehcy "are coUocted and 
ar^oclate together cspceUUy if Ihtro hajipcns to bo much 
incqtulity of rank ami fortnue the morals of tho pcojilo 
oro T orst, tlioagh coiDi»arcd to tlie inhabitants of other 
jur s of the tiune c mntry they ra*y bo said to Im neither 
indj cut DOT unioformci That nothing should bo doro 
to iment incjualityof fortonc tho good of society l-c- 
cflo. 0 the (nctrnra- mciit of producllon, requires. Lass 
for the iniq>os of creating and preserving a forced, an 
natunJ in's^ualilr are the result of a desire of inoVing 
sUus < f tho iinn> to rosko lords of tho f w The onfrinal 
jaa* of In hi follow in this imporUut respect the dictates 

' ncac*sflrt,r uj 
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of natuie By permitting a man to dispose of lus jiro- BOOK VJ 
perty as lie pleases during Ins life, and lea\o it to any ciiAr vi 

person, or any numbci of pei sons, aftei bis death , and by 

dmdiug it equally among his children, or his lelatives of 
equal pioximity, if no disposition of it is made by himself, 
they favoui that freedom of disposal, that peifcctiou of 
ownership, that circulation and distnbution of piopeity, 
by which the benefits deiivcd from pioperty aio m gieatest 
peifection attained 

The tempei aud practice of the courts of justice aie 
enumerated among the causes of the pioialence of cniue, 
the courts of justice aio rcpiescntcd as so immoial, that 
thej infuse a deeper staiu of depiavity into the Indian 
character, and coi nipt, bejond their usual pitch of wiched- 
ness, the natiies who approach them An imputation, 
more expressive of the inteiioi dejiravity of couits of 
justice cannot easily be conceived That the tribunals 
ought to be the guardians of morals, not the corrupters, is 
a general maxim, the guardians, both by the doctimes 
which they teach, and the example they affoid That 
any tribunal, howevei, which guides uuhappy suitors 
through a maze of wn etched ceiemonies and foims should 
be othei than a den of chicane, that is, of fraud , aud the 
chief of aU seminal les of the fraudulent aits, is not veiy 
possible That such aie the courts of justice in India, 
and above all the Supi erne Couit, the court of English law, 

IS indubitably pioied Su Heniy Strachej-, aftei statmg, 
that where mequality of rank and fortune prevails, there 
“the morals of the people are woist,” adds, “the same 
maybe observed, respecting such persons as have occasion 
to attend our cutchenies”‘ In anothei place, he says, 

‘ 1 beg leave here to ofier it as my opinion, that little, 
morahty is learnt in any court of justice In Calcutta, I 
have reason to believe the morals of the people aie worse 
by means of the system established by us Nor do I 
attribute this solely to the size, population, and indis- 
criminate society of the capital, but in part to the Supi erne 
Court I scarcely ever knew a native connected with the 
Siipieme Court, whose morals and manners were not 
contaminated by that connexion Enumerating the 
causes; which, under the English government, hai e 
* Fifth Report, p 539 - Ibid p 539 
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operated to change tho oharuotcr of the nativea, *^the 
arcmnstance” ho ■aji, "of the jtmadiction of the Su- 
preme Court, and tho intorcocrae hotwecn the liaUTea 
and the lowest ofBcoio of that court, maj he oonaideredaa 
one of the causes of that oaturo. ^t, I aak, whether the 
rnorahi of the people are in any respect improred by thoao 
causes I ’Whether they hare not learned all the low arti 
of chicanery impostare, and htigiouaness, peculiar to an 
FngUeh co^ of jnetico —without a portiole of plain- 
doling firmneas, independence of spirit, or ueeful know 
ledge of any krndl"* 

It has been alleged obore, that most of tho Indian 
judges point to edocatlon, aa the only power from the 
operation of which a Airourablo change can be eipeoted in 
the moral character of tho people on this subject, how 
ornr if Eir Henry Straohey is eicsptcd, tbeir yiewa are 
Bupcrfielal Tho most efficient part of education is that 
which u denml from the tone and temper of the eodetr 
and tho tone and temper of the society depend tIU>- 
gether open tho laws and tho government. Again ig- 
norance is the natoral concomitant of ixjve rtf } & peof^e 
WTotchodly poor are alwaye wretchedly ignorant. But 
poreriy is tho etfect of W laws, and bad govomment 
and b Dorer a ohnrocieristlc of any people who are go- 
verued aelL It Is neceaaary therefore, befbre odacoUot 
can operate to ai^ great result, that the porer^of ti« 
people ahoold be rcdrtwsed that tfaoir laws and gorem- 
menl should oporsto beneflcenlly Tbo odonation of tl« 
poor i< not citended beyond the use of written, in additicc 
to that of spoken language how thm, canal der^ nakodlj 
by itaelfi and without regard to tho exercise made of Jt 
cannot bo regarded as of any great mhio. In Europe 
wheit) books aro so happily difliwcd, the faculty of writtei 
language, imparted to ony jiCoplo, must of neccrtily pron 
to them a source of now and us^ol ideas. Hut in India 
of what sort are the books to which alone it can inlroJoft 
them f The tales about tbtvr gods, from which they 
dente nothing but comipticm. In fact, tho nalirre d 
India, and other parts of As.a, aro rery generully taoght 
tho u-o of wntten language j* siul hsre b«n so from Uao 

ILtfwrcfirn I. M niW »»««■• CmUI. 
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immemorinl , }ot conlinno tlioignoiant and mcious i}eoplo, BOOK YI 
of whose depiaMt> wo have so mau}' pioofs No if the cn\r m 

government would make the facultj of leading useful to 

the people of India, it must take measiiics foi giving 
them useful books. There is one eflcctual measure foi 
this purpose, and theie ne\or was and neiei will bo 
another, and that is the fieedom of the jircss Among 
the other adminible eflects of a fieo pi css, one is, that it 
makes it the infciest of goicniment that the people should 
receive the highest possible instiuction , compels the go- 
Ternment to exert itself to the utmost m gniiig them 
mstructiou , to the end, thai. the people may not bo in 
danger of being niislca by misioprcsciitation , and that 
the goierument ma} boasstiiedof thou attachment when- 
ever it deseiics it The Lidiaii goiernmont, however, if a 
conclusion from its past raaj' bo drawn to its future con- 
duct, will not choose a fico pi ess for the fii'st of its amelio- 
rating agents Considering the mental state of the people 
of India, it 18 possible that among them, at the piesent 
moment, the uniestiained use of the press might bo at- 
tended with inconveniences of a seiious natuie, and such 
as would surpass the evils it would lemove Tlieie is no 
people, howeiei, among whom it may not be intioduced 
by degiees The people of India, it is certain, ought to 
receive, as one of the indispensable instruments of im- 
provement, as much of it as they can beai , and this would 
soon prepare them, if propeily encouraged, for the receipt 
of more, and hence, by rapid steps, for the enjoyment of it, 
m all its fulness, and all its efficiency The government 
of India is told, indeed, by one of its own sei vants, from 
whose recorded mstiuctions it might learn much, that 
somethmg far beyond the power of mere schoolmg, a 
power which in India cannot be strong, is reqmied to work 
any beneficial change m the charactei of the people com- 
mitted to its charge “ The vices and the crimes of the 
people,” says Sir Henry Strachey, “ proceed horn then 
poverty and ignoi ance , and I do not conceive they are 
likely to grow much richer or wiser, -while the present state 
of things exists ” ’ By the piesent state of things he un- 
doubtedly means the present state of the laws and the 
government , on which every thmg else depends What 

1 PIfth Report, p 71 
GQ 
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BOOK TX sarploB, bat to compeiaato for thlfi, tho oitmotion of • 
CMAT TL portion of debt. The fliuuiojKl itite of the Com- 

■ pony u it •ppoarod on the fUoo of the locounta, is thos t 

* Si httle better in one respoot, bat Torw in another and the 
point of deteriombon more material, donbUess, than that 
of improrement. As the goromment of India, was, how 
erer now the goromment of the mmistry it was the 
intoreat of the ministry to praise it. In this porticolar 
they WTTo aocordingljr by no mams wanting to them- 
solres. The mdaeooe of the minisiry in pariiament has 
been almost always saffioieni to mahe the praises bestowed 
hy the ministry bo acoepted in parliament as principles of 
belief t and the induenca of ministry and parliament was 
oombinod, to gire them an ascendancy oyer the belief of 
the nation at large Hr Dondas, no ordinary master m 
the obliqaearU of rulmg the minds of men, represented 
these dnaoclol resalts, as an object not only of rejoldog 
and tnomph, bot eren of astonishment Be endeayoared 
to persuade, and suooeedod in persuading, the parimin«t 
and the nation, that India bad fairly began to be^ what 
India wDold cootlnae to be, a yast sooroo of wealth to 
the natioo, affording a surplus rereoae, snffiaeni to enrich 
the Eut India Oewpany and oontrilmte largely toward 
the malnteoanoe of the British goremment itself. Sach 
were the strains which ymr after year were sung in the 
cars of the nation and dictated the legislaUre proceed 
ings. In fact, hoarerer the fayourable aymptoms, inferior 
as they were to those eihlbltod in 1"8C> lested ^o^ only a 
year or two. In fO? a penuanent deBdt began, and the 
rapid aeoumulatkm of debt exceeded all former eismide. 
The joy indeed, which was eipreaied upon the financial 
prospratsof ltKlia,ahereTeritwasrcal and not pretended, 
was feonded from the heginnlog npoo /gnorance, Jjtrffo 
soma bad been obtained from new-made conqnests, a^ 
tfc* to be ‘.ocamJ. f'Os \V*^ goTmnnm\. was wA- 
yet Bscertalofd. Aa soon as that charge bad time toswell 
to its Dilurtl, that I-v its utmost limits, the dubartO' 
ments of the InJiao goyerameot outran its rcceipta. 
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BOOK VL ment, could do longer be deferred. People h*d now eo 
aur m. genenl}/ acquired tbe habit of hilhig their e^ea to the 
— — miitagement of Datiozal aSaira and equal treatment to 

1 W- all BO forcibly rocommeoded itaelf as the beat role of go- 
Termoent, that the commertdal and mannfactoring popo* 
htioo vere impelled to mate an efibrt, more than tunally 
strong for the freedom of the Esatern trade Tbe prin- 
cipal places of manolactaro and commerce m the klng- 
dotn Lirerpool, Glasgow I^laley Xfanoheeter Nonrich, 
Exeter exhibited oombtoationa of the merchants and 
manofactorera, wbc passed the atro n ge st reaolatiana im- 
portoned the muuaten petiticined the legialatore; and 
desired to hare an opportunity of pnmng now much the 
real pohey of commeroe waa violat^ and the wealth cf 
the ccmntiy kept down, the monopoly of so large a 
fidd of trade aa that unhappily ccnaign^ to the East 
India Company 

The Indhm goremment was ac organlaed, as now mj 
wdi to aoswTzr ministerial purposes it was therefore the 
study of mioisten to ptq w Te thing s as they were. Tbe 
Board of Control and the Court of Dlrectore cast, with 
some skill, tbe porta which they hod reapeeiirely to per 
form A oommittoo of Directors was appointed whose 
business It was to draw up reports upon the lubjoot of the 
Eastern trade, and to answer tbe arguments of those by 
whom the freedom of that trade was adrocated or 
olafanod. Three such reports were exhibited. Thoy were 
In the first Instance referTod to the Committee of the 
Priry OouncQ relating to trade and plantations and in 
tho proper atogo of the busineas wero submitted to the 
UouBo of Commoos. 

On the S5th of February Jfr Pandas, in the Iloase of 
Commons, made a display of tho pecuniary state of tho 
Company Fortunately for the deugns which were lo 
the rtcx'ix^ wri ii-aftx m snxsi’, ^ 

aeoted, just at that motneot, a balance of a krge amount, 
on tbe Cirourahle aide.’ Of th[« circumstance, the greetcit 


• Mr Tvkrr I-ttm, If I aTrt sf*! U reSil *•! tt* 
OMCMr«B7 BMt tWT*«OirtJt* I 

rnSaU; U M 04 r*w tmo. a* w«ihranw^MMMulMrr*W^ 
am to t^• irrrUvUl e«U hi im*« Wni Ou Utrrw ran- TM ^ 

rtnif* r^irrt t fr r-i'irl rn ti tiiiJuiU, j ilu i ii» wt ft r** 

ocnctttjactssaHuucuU*. m 4 Mn jeeilartln vfih rq :m*s 0^ 
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possible advantage was taken Every thing winch could BOOK VI 
be effected by the confident assertions, so potent in per- chap vn 

suasion, of men of influence and power, was done, to — 

captivate the general mind with a prospect of Indian pro- 
spenty , to generate a behef that a gieat fountain, whence 
a perenmal stream of wealth would flow upon the Bntish 
nation, was, by the wisdom of its rulers, secured to them 
m India Estimates were foimed, with all the airs of 
accuracy, or rather of moderation, by which it was made 
to appear, that the surplus, exhibited by the accoimt of 
the year immediately passed, would, in future years, rather 
increase than diminish And with profound solemmty an 
appropnation, as if for perpetmty, was proposed, of a 
large superabounding sum, which would, it was said, be 
annually received from India. The eyes of men were suc- 
cessfully dazzled and when Mr Dundas called out to 
them, “ Will you stop the tide of so much prosperity for 
untried theones ?” those who knew but httle either about 
the theory or the practice of the case, that is, the greater 
number, weie easily made to believe, that there was a great 
certamty of securmg what they were told was the actual 
mflux of wealth, if they persevered in the present course , 
a great danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves to 
be drawn, by delusive prospects, mto another 

The friend of Mr Dundas, and, as well from mteUect, as 
from office, the advocate of his schemes, Mr Bruce, the 
historiographer of the Company, says, “ Upon no occasion, 
perhaps, have men’s mmds been less prepared for a deci- 
sion, on a subject of such magnitude and importance ” * 


extent , and the prodnce and mannfactnres of India being in great demand in 
the Tveat, onr remittances could he effected on advantageous terms in commo- 
dities produced hy the iabonr of an Indnstnons population ” Review of the 
Financial Situation of the East India Company, in 1824, hy Henry St. George 
Tucker, p 29 The surplus revenue of 1792 3 was 1,858,000/ , exclusive of a 
further sum of 200,000/. received from Tlppoo In 1793 4 it was 1,119,000/ , 
and in 1794-6 it was 1,182,000/ In the following year it decUned to 800,000/ , 
and in 1796-7 to 240,000/ In 1797-8 there was a deficit which continued to 
prevail for several years Ibid p 13 The expectations suggested by the sur- 
plus of 1792-3 were therefore precipitately entertained, although, as has been 
snfflclenUy proved by sub^eauent events, the revenues of India, when carefully 
administered, have been always more than adequate to the expenses of the 
government in time of peace — W 

' Report on the Negotiation between the Honourable East India Company 
and the Public, respecting the renewal of the Company’s exclusive Privilege of 
Trade, for Twenty Tears, firom March, 1794 By John Bruce, Esq MP, 
F B S , Historiographer to the Honourable East India Company, p 13 
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BOOK VI. It 1*, Indeod, tnie, ili*l tbe people Trtre deplorably ignorant 
COAT u. of tbe hietory and management of tbelr Eaat India 
— aflalra and it was, on this acocmnt, tbe more ee^ to make 

1T95, them tbrow themeelre*, with bbnd oonfldanoe, upon the 
assertions of men, whoee knowledge was preaximcd from 
their ritoaiion and prete nsion s 

Ad ■minti lurploa of l,33d,S41I from tbe roTeniies and 
Oommerce of India, after paying tbe Company's Indian 
ebargea of erery desiniption, was aasumed. Of this mag 
mficent sum, tbe following diatribotion was to be mada 
In tbe bnt place, aa most doe, it was propoaed, that 
aOO/JOOL ahocild be annnalfy appropriated to liquidate tbe 
debt of tbe Company contracted In India. Bat in tbe 
Zkext plaoe, it was patriotically determined, that 000^0002. 
■boald be annoaby giren to (be nation, as a tribute from 
its Indian domini^ With regard to tbe remaindor of tbs 
grand surplus, h wai represented, by tbe Indian minlstei^ 
as no more thAT> equitable^ tbat tbe meritorious proprietors 
of East India stc^ should not be forgotten. He recom* 
mended an incroase of dlridend from eight to ten per cent 
By this, 10,0002. more of tbe annual tuiplua would be 
absorbed. A dreumrtanee, wblob might bare eidted 
sttspieloti, bat which appears to bare bm perfectly gnDt 
leM of any such dlaagreesble effeoi, was tbU that, amid 
all tbeae procnises of wealth, tbe Company was In want of 
peeonlary aasistance | and was to reorire immediate an 
tbority Cor raising wbat wu eqairolent to a of 

2/XlCi^OOQ2. It was not Indeed to be called a loon. Tbe 
Kojir of a loan, associated with tbe idea of porerty, was at 
this time to bo arolded. Tbe Company were to be em- 
powered to add 1,000,0001 to tbelr capital stock, whicb, 
being subecribed, on the Callb of a dirideDd of ten per 
cent, at SOO per cent, produced to tbe Company’s tree 
aary a sum of ifiOOflOOL By this, It was said, the Com- 
pany’s bond debt lu England would bo reduced IfiXifiOOL 
Tbe dlridend nptm this new capital would eibauat 
100CW02. more of the surplas rertnuc. Of tbe approprii 
tlon of the rcmalDder wbkb, to show tcenraoy snd 
bccatt^ eren small sums are of great imiwrtance, was 
carried to the laU degree of mloatencss, it would here 
bowertr be out of place to render any account 
After some affectation of dtscord betaeon tbe Board cf 
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Control and tlie Court of Directors, jMt Dundas having BOOK VI 
pretended in parhament to believe it possible that the chap vh 

Company might decline to petition for the renewal of their 

charter on the terms which the mmistei desired to impose, 1793 

the petition of the Company was presented to the House 
of Commons, and taken into consideration on the 23rd of 
April 

It was, to some of the opposing members, a source of 
complamt, when a measure, on which interests of so much 
importance depended, and about which so profound an 
Ignorance prevailed, was to be considered and determined, 
that a committee, to collect and to communicate mforma- 
tion, had not, as on former occasions, preceded the deci- 
sion, for which a call upon the legislature was now about 
to be made Such a committee, by which ministerial pur- 
poses were most hkely at the present moment to be 
thwarted than served, the ministers represented as alto- 
gether unnecessaiy , because, there was no material cir- 
cumstance, they asserted, relatmg to India, about which 
there was not sufiioient information, in the valuable and 
numerous documents, which they had communicated to 
the House 

The speech of Mr Dundas displayed and recommended 
the projected plan In all the great and leadmg par- 
ticulars, the scheme which had been introduced by Mr 
Pitt’s bill of 1784, and better adapted to ministenal or 
national purposes by the amendments or declarations of 
succeedmg acts, remained without alteration. 

The powers of the Board of Control, and of the Court 
of Directors, were estabhshed on the same footing, on 
which they had been placed by the declaratoiy act of 
1788 The powers of the Governor-General and his 
Council, of whom was composed the supreme organ of 
government m India, with the powers of the Governors 
and Coimcils at the subordinate presidencies, remained 
as they had been estabhshed by the act of 1784, and the 
amendmg act of 1786 The monopoly of the Eastern 
trade was stiU secured to the Company The appropri- 
ations recommended by Mr Dundas, of a supposed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed m the formalities of law The 
mcrease of dividend, and the mcrease of capital, were 
authorized. And the lease of the exclusive privileges 
was renewed for a term of twenly years 



0 mSTOBT OF BRITISH INPIA. 

BOOK VL Only two »Hcr*UaM nere introdaced, of snffldent im- 
Yo* portanoe to toqolrt atiiomaiit and oiplanabon. 

— TVten tli8 bdl of Mr Htl entered the lista that 

1T93. of Ur Foil the groand of patrcmago wia the field of ood- 
iention. On tht« it me, that, aa the demerit of the one 
ms to cofTer defeat^ the merit of the other ms to he 
croirned with nolory On the p*rt, therefcire, of Hr 
Htt, Ur IhnHiaa, a^ their party was required^ either 
the reality or in place of the realify the afieotatiao, of a 
sort cf horr o r at the enormity of inoTBaaliig mhoiiterial 
infioence. To erade objeotlona from this aonret^ ohjee- 
tloni vMdi they themselres had miaed to ench a height 
of importance, it waa arranged, on the introdaotioo of the 
plan, that no aalaiyehoold be annexed to the dotlee of the 
Board of OrotroL Tlmee dntiee ware to be executed by 
Uemben of Hla U^oaty’a Pri r y Ccmnoil, who had good 
emohunenta, on tome other ecora, and ao little to do for 
them, aa to be varj weB paid for discharging the doUee of 
the Board of C<m^ into the hargain. ThU mahe^hifr, 
unles it be contemplated in the li^i of a iric^ to amuse 
the epeotaton tQl their atlenUon relaxed, when padd fono* 
tiona^ of the ucnal sort might ^quietly introduced, iaa 
spedee of burieequeon legiihi^on. lb attach to one oSce 
a aalary wbcee magidtnde is out of all proportion to tha 
duties next to create another office, with ample duties 
but no Bslary and then to jomble both aeU of duties 
bowefcr beter o ge o eo u i. Into one set of hands, exhibits s 
slngoiar contrast with the rule of securing erery eerrice 
by its own sppropriste reward and paying no more for 
any aomce, than the performance of the serrico strictly 
demands. The time was now come when the same 
aretaloa to patronage was not neccasary to be dispUyti 
It was therefore enacted, that a salary to be paid ^ Ibe 
Qomjjan.p shnulAbaamiwiritn-^hA.'ifficft.^C'wifaJm'iC’lst 
Oomndsslooen of the India Board ( and In the ap- 
polaljnenl of those Commisalonerr*, the drc> of the PritJ 
Oounen abould no Jongtr be the boradary of nts Usjesty s 
cbolce- 

The second slleratlon regarded the Indian trade. A* 
an stpcdknl, for softening the opposition of the comnwr 
dal bodJea, It waa deri vd, that the Company should afford 
annually pot lees than 3,000 tons of ahlpplng, In whkh 
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pnvftte individuals miglit on tlieir own account traffic BOOK VL 
with India, subject to the restnction of not exporting ohat vn 

niihtarj stores, or importing piece goods, aud subject also - 

to the restriction of lodging imports in the Company’s 
warehouses, and disposmg of them at the Company’s 
sales 

In adducing motives for the approbation of these mea- 
sures, ilr Dundas was successful and unsuccessful unsuc- 
cessful in offormg any reasons which can now satisfy an 
enhghtened mqmrer, but completely successful in offering 
reasons which satisfied the bulk of his auditory Ho 
began with what ho knew to bo a favounto topic for a 
Bntish Parhament — the wisdom of contempt for theory 
On this occasion, however, theory was treated by him with 
unusual lemty , for though Mr Dundas affirmed that the 
theones to which he was opposed did not hold true in 
the case for which he had to provide , he was not veiy un- 
wiUmg to allow that they held good in all other cases 
The propositions, which Mr Dundas here vilified by the 
name of theones, were two the first, that the business of 
government, aud the business of commerce, cannot, with 
advantage to the governed, be lodged in the same hands , 
the second, that freedom is the bfe of commerce, and 
restramt and monopoly its bane What argument did 
Mr Dundas produce to show that these propositions did 
not hold true in the case of India 1 India, said he, has 
hitherto been governed m contempt of them eryo, they 
do not hold tine m^the case of India. Mr Dundas, it is 
true, asserted also, that India had been governed weU, 
but “ governed well,” m this case, means simply governed, 
and nothmg more , “ governed,” somehow or other As 
to the guality of the government, besides that it was the 
gratuitous and mterested assumption, therefore worth 
nothmg, of IVIr Dundas, what is the standard of compari- 
son ? India had been governed well, as compared with 
what ? As compared with the highest state of advantage 
in which human nature is capable of bemg placed ? This 
13 what Mr Dundas himself would not have ventured, even 
m his boldest moments of affirmation, to state As compared 
with the ancient Mogul government ? Was that the mean- 
mg of Mr Dundas '? A mighty boast 1 That the pnde of 
British legislation should produce somethmg not qmte so 
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laid aj t}i>i dopcrtlxm of barter? *tk. And this, even ti 
caip Tn. thal tlma, waa « matter of docbt. It ia, &ow MmoUilnr 
more. If till*, horerer, was the mr*jiln& the logic of the 
ITS5. mj3u»ter» tied of porEament, the oca inventiufi, the other 
■M^nHng, ktood at foUoin "India, in the baodt of a 
ariliied people, has been goremed, not quite ao badly 
Bay the mlniat^ qolta aa badly aay othtr penont, a* 
irhen it TB* tmdarthedetpotlsmof barberiana. TTitrrfOrt, 
h la Irae, th^ the muon of commerce with govenimwit, 
and the moDOpoly of trad^ are good thing* m India.* 
Thi* 1* a logic by which a man may be helped to a great 
Tarlety of conmitent conoluskiDS. With llr Dttnda^ the 
Grand Vliif of Conttentlnople mi^t aay Ihe empire of 
the BabDme Porte la goreraed well ” joniaBarlet, 
and the bow-ctrin^ are excellent in the empire of the 
SntJUne Porte. The abore reason Ing hir Pnndas corro* 
borated by an establiahed paxUamentaiy ancon, which he 
often found of onspeakable utility that aU damgi m wiai 
Urt qf yotmoR/iU t# hod, AQow thii, and it followed, 
with undeniable certainty that aB ehange in the goTen> 
ment of India wia bad. On the other hand, if the abeo* 
lute and unlrerttl troth of that oelebrated aaiom ihculd 
be euBceptfUe of dlipute, all the oratory which hir Dundu 
expended on the toplo of change in general, unrai^ 
potted to the ground. 

The particular change which hie opponente contem* 
plated, the retnoTal of the goremment of India from th* 
hand* of a oommer dal oorporatJcai, would, he aaid, produce 
the following effecte i It would retard the payment of the 
OotDpany'i debt* it would check the growing commetee 
between the two eounlrie* and it wcrold endanger the aHe- 
gianee of India. lie asked, if it would be wise to incur bo 
much danger for a tbeoty 1 With regard to the flret two 
of these bare, unsupported aseumptlons, which ought to 
hare passed for nolhij^ experience haa prorlded the 
an**cr The govenmieist hia remained as Mr Ihinda* 
deiired, and the Company bo far from faying its debt*, 
has enonoouily incteaied them it has remained as Mr 
Dundw desired, and the commerce, instead of increasing, 
ha* dwindled to a trifle That b a weU-ordmd attempt 
to ImproT* the mode of goTernlng the jwople of India, 
there was any thing to weaken Ibeb allegWce is »o eri 
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dently untrue, that it is •wonderful there should be a le- BOOK VI 
gislative assembly, in a ci'vilized country, in which it chap vn 

could he asserted •without dension and disgrace 

“AU this danger,” said the Indian minister, “to be 
mcurred for a theory 1 ” First, Mr Dundas’s eagerness to 
escape from theory has not avoided the dangei, hut reahzed 
a great part of it Secondly, when he treats the word 
theory, when all that class of pohticians, to which he be- 
longed, treat the word theory, -with so much contempt, 
what IS it they mean 1 Thought all application of the 
thinkmg powers to the husmess of government, they call 
theory , every thmg, in short, except mechamcal trudging 
m a beaten track. In the present case, thought, applymg 
the results of experience 'to the circumstances of India, 
endeavoured to foresee what mode of government would 
be attended with the happiest effects , but if ever thought, 
in consequence of this operation, recommends any thing 
different in government from that which actually exists, 
it IS, by Mx Dundas and his fellows, to receive the name 
of theory, and to be exploded. “All the good which now 
exists, -will you sacnfice it to a theory ? ” When thought 
has accurately weighed the value of that which exists, and 
accurately weighed the value of that which may be got by 
a change , and, after all that is good and e^^ on both 
sides IS maturely considered, pronounces dehberately that 
the second value is greater than the first , what is meant 
by askmg, whether it is •wise to sacrifice so much good to 
a theory 1 Is it not askmg us whether it is wise to sacn- 
fice the less good to the greater? In such cases the 
answei is, that it is •wise, to sacnfice so much good 'to 
theory It is only an abuse of language to express the 
facts m such mappropnate terms 

Mr Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, m the 
substitutes which were proposed for the present plan 
This, -too, however ndiculous, is a^ standmg argument 
against improvement Yet it is not the question, whether 
few or many schemes are proposed , but whether any of 
them IS good It would be a strange maxim of govern- 
ment, that, where a great end is m •new, and men have 
different opimons about the means, in that case all power 
of choice should be extmguished, and things must remam 
as they are How numerous soever the opmions, it is 
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DOOK TL still tbo IrasiDeai of irisdimi to whst i* bs«t »nd 

caxr m. Uke the most effects*! tnc^xoiw fir carrying It into happy 

eiecabon. It ii worthy of pMtlcalar regard, that almoat 

1 tt. all the geoaral argamenia of those who oppose the Im- 
proremeot of pobtioel Inslitationfl, may thos bo traced 
op to ooe asstnnptioa tIs* That the arigmal coinlitiaa 
of hnmaii bemgi, tho bnital savage siato, ooght trover 
to have boeo altered ; ai^ that all thoee men who have 
Uboored to mahe haman natore what it la, ought to be 
ooDdemned as wicked. 

Amoog hia other argomenta, or mote properly speaking 
his osse^ona, Ur Dondas affirmed, that the sorphts n>> 
mme in India could not be carried to England, whidi he 
affectedly called reoftna^ hot by the Oompony’a trade. 
There la nothing, it appeonfrom eipeneno6,t^ absurd to 
pass for an argomeni in a aristooratloal assembly That 
rrahher mooey nor goods could be conveyed from India 
to England, eaeept by the East India Compony, was a pro- 
podtiau which it reared no ordinary share of eaednlity 
to digest Eiperlenoe, nroTeorer has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory d man would have foretold, that 
there V(^d be no sorphts roranue to bring 
Ur Dondas made use of other assertiems. He asserted, 
that free trade would produce colonisation and that oo> 
locdxatioQ would prodnes the ksa of XndiiL XJnhappQy it 
it Is almost Impossible to eatabbab any conaidenhle nom* 
ber of Europe^ in India t becaoeo the natives subeisi 
upoQ so little, that the wagee of labour are too low to 
ciahlff Europeans to lire If H were possible, nothiag 
would be of so much advanUgo, both to the people of 
India, and to the people of Eoglai^ 

As a weight to counterbalance the arguments of those 
who pleaded for the sepontion of the commerce from the 
gor m unent of India, and for the dissolution of the Com- 
pany Ur Duodas d^rered it as his old, and, after much 
time and experience^ his present and conflrraed opinJeo, 
tbit, If the patronage of India were added to the other 
MUrcesof theinflaenceof thecrown, it would be sufficient 
to ensure to the crown a majority In both house* of par 
Csment, and would dentroy the luletance of the 
lion, through the medium of its fbnrui The pstronage rf 
India wsa traafcrrcd to tho crtjwn. It was tbe eipftss 
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purpose of the declaratory act of 1788, to place the govern- BOOK VI 
ment of India fuUy and completely in the hands of the chap ^ ii 

muusters Is the patronage of the Admiialty Boaid, the 

patronage of the Commander-in-Chief, or that of the Lord 17 9 S 

Chancellor, less nnnistenal patronage, because it is by 
these functionanes it is dispensed? "Was it possible to 
give to mimsters the unlimited power over the govern- 
ment of India, and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
along with it ? 

The two great crimes of which the government in India 
had been accused were , pillage of the natives, and wars 
of conquest The present bill, Mr Dundas asserted, would 
cure these evils How ? It had two expedients for that 
purpose the land-tax was now fixed , and the Governor- 
General was responsible to parhament / 

For annexmg salanes to the Board of Control, and en- 
ablmg his Majesty to make any body a Commissioner, 
little trouble m search of a reason seems to have been 
thought necessary Without a salary, and without a 
choice of other persons than members of the Pnvy- 
Council, no body, said Mr Dundas, could be got who 
would keep the office so long, or attend to its busmess 
so much, as to be capable of taking a useful part m its 
management. Nme years before, was this mcapable of 
being foreseen ? But foresight is theory When the 
Commissioners of Control were first appointed, there were 
persons who had so much salary, and so httle to do for it, 
that they would be very weU paid for both services , viz., 
those of the India Board, and those attached to the salary, 
added together After an additional salary was got foy 
the India Commissioners, what was done with the surplus 
salary of those who had too much for the services which 
it was intended to pay ? Was any of it taken away ? 

Ho Why ? To this last question, no answer is re- 
quired. 

By allowing 3000 tons, for private trade, m the Com- 
pands ships, Mr Dundas took credit for having done 
something considerable m favour of the manufacturers 
and merchants The source of advantage m private trade 
would be found m the more expeditious and econormcal 
methods to which private mterests would give birth By 
subjectmg the private trader to the delays and expenses 
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BOOK TT of tha Comptny Hr Dtmda* cnt off tbo poasfblli^ of td- 
coAT TTi. Tmntago uid tie m«Pch*nU deohuod to occapj the tm- 
— ' ■ jffofitable dumnel which he h»d opened, 

1T*3 In erery one of the pertioolar objeota wfaidi thl» HU 
pretended to hive In liew the enlargement of Britieh 
commerce, the eitukctioD of debt, and the prerentian of 
oonqaect its fHIafe, on experience, hai prored to be 
complete 

It encoonlered xcty UtUe oppoeltioc tall it* third read 
log in the lower booee. On that oocealon it was forlooily 
lusaoltcd by Mr Fox. The House of Commone, he o1> 
serred, had, in the year 17&0^ proclaimed their eolemn 
opinion, that, “ the ioSaence of the Crown had increased, 
wta increasing, end ooght to be diminished. In de&ance 
of thU alarming dedarataon, in riolation of the solemn 
protestations with which the nation were amused, upon 
the first Introdactian of the present system of Indisn 
gorernment, a new lot of infioeoec was arowedly created. 
This was little. The mighty miss of eTfl existed In the 
Infiaeooe which was warehoosed for mioiiterial use with 
the Court of Direetora. Thk was the most dangorooi pa* 
tronage at the disposal of the Crown. TThy t because it 
was irresponsible. *Isik, said Mr Fox, **10 be placed 
in the hands of those who really hare the power orer It t 
Kol it is to be giren to their agents and dependants] 
whoso responsibility from the nstoro of their sltustion, it 
is absurd to speak of— It has been asserted, he cried 
**that the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writera. If there is a man in thU House 1 If there 
is a man in Ibis country I if therm Is one Tnim in the Brili»h 
territory In India I who can beDere this tssertltm, I wish 
him Joy of his credulity I I ask any who is not in* 
■sne "—in whom, If this bill sTiwH pass into a law will the 
whole of the patronage of India be inreated ? Will not 
the Company and their Directon bo the mere tools of the 
minister 1 Who ap^nted Lord Cornwallis 1 Who Sir 
John Shore 1 The clear effect of the measure Is to giro to 
the minister all the power and screen him from all reiipoo* 
slbnity ” ' 

3Ir ntt answered by complaining that his opponent 
hid deferred to the Ust stage the statement of hi objeo- 
• rtjejnatMTP,utn,9tlSK«7 mx 
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tions , and by endeavouring to sbow, that the appointment BOOK VI 
of wntei'S to India; who begin as clerks, and rise by sem- chap vn 

onty to places of importance, could not greatly increase 

the influence of ministers, even if then power over Di- 1793 
rectors weie as complete as the argument of the opjiosition 
supposed. This, however, was not to deny, that ministers 
possessed all the influence created by the pationage of 
India ; a fact which, at this time, Mr Pitt did not afiect 
to dispute it was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importance This 
was to contradict his own arguments against the bdl of 
Mp Fox , and to lecant every assertion by which he had 
successfully covered it with odium It was also to con- 
tradict the principal argument by which Mr Dundas had 
defended the propnety of contmmng the government of 
India m the hant^ of a commercial company But it did 
not subvert the truth, that a mass of wealth eqmvalent to 
all the lucrative oflices m India, leady to be employed by 
the Crown, m purchasmg the co-operation of those who 
were appomted to cheek it, would contribute largely to 
convert the checkmg into a oonfedei-ate body, and to 
estabhsh a fatal umon of King and parhament upon the 
rum of the people 

The views of the parties who demanded, on this occa- 
sion, a change m the management of Indian aSaiis, are 
too nearly the same with the views, which have already 
been discussed, of preceding parties, to require any par- 
ticular exanunation. The merchants petitioned chiefly 
for freedom of trade On what grounds of reason, has 
been, as far as compatible with the nature of the present 
undertaking, already disclosed The pohtical change which 
most of the complauung parties appeal ed to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from the 
Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers On what 
ground, it appears to me, that the transfer of power which 
has already been made from the Court of Directors to his 
Majesty’s ministers is not an improvement, and, by parity 
of reason, that any further tranMer would not be an im- 
provement, has been seen m my explanation of the nature 
of the instrument for the good government of India, which 
was provided by Mr Pitt, in the Board of Conti ol 

To communicate the whole of the impression, made 
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BOOK VL upon a mind, wtidi hu taken a snnrej of the goranunent 
Tiu of Tndt*, hj the Eaat Tndm Company more completely 

tiirongh the irhole field of ita action, than was erw taken 

17*3. befbre, and which has not spared to bring forward into the 
same light the anfaronrable and the fsTonrable points, it 
may be necessary to state, and this I oonoeiTO to be the 
most eonvenient oooaalon for stating, Hut, in regard to 
utsa/ioa, I ktMw no goTomment, either in past or present 
tunes, that can be |daced equally high with that of the 
Fast India Company Tbat 1 can hardly pomt oat an 
occasion on whi^ the sohemes they hare adopted, and 
eren the particoUr measorea they punned, were not hj 
themaelrei oonsidered as oondadTe to the wel&rs of tbs 
peo|Je whom they goromed That I know no goremment 
which has <3n all occasions shown so mnoh of a dispoaition 
to mike sacrifices of its own interests to tho interests of 
the people whom it goremed, and which has, in fiot, made 
so many and taoh Important ssorifloes That, if tbe £tst 
India Company hare been ao little nooessfol In amelknt' 
Ing the practical operation of their gorsnunent, it hu 
owing ohiefiy to the dlsadraotags of their sitnstla(\ 
distant a Toyngs of sersrtl mouths Irom the scene of action, 
and to that imperfect knowledge which was common to 
them with alm^ aQ their coaotrymen Bot that they 
hare nerer erred so mooh, as when, distmaling their cnra 
knowledge, they have followed the direetlons of men whom 
they unhappQy thooght wiser than themselTCi, viz. prae- 
tioti Statesmen, and Lawyers And that, lastly in the 
highly important point oi the serranta, or suoordinsU 
agenU of goreroment, there U nothing in the world to be 
compared with the But India Company whose eeirants, 
as a body hare not only exhibited a portion of talent 
which forms a ooatrast with that of the Ul-oho*en instrt 
ments of other goreromenta but hare, except in MO** 
remarkable ioitances, u that of tho loan tranisactions 
with tho hibob of Arcot, maiatained a Tirtoe, which, 
niKler the temptaUoos of their situation, Is worthy of the 
highest applause 

For tho immediate successor of Lord ComwaHts, choice 
was made of Jlr 5bor^ a ciril serrant of tho Coeopony, 
whose Luowledge of tbe rereuue system of India was held 
in peculiar esteem- Raetfio habits, and skill In rercoue 
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•were possibly regarded as means abundantly necessary for BOOK VI 
reabzing those pecuniary promises, wbicb bad been so chap vh 

loudly and confidently made to both the paibament and 

the people of England. 

About the same time that Mr Shore, dignified for his 
ne'w station ■with the title of Sir John Shore, succeeded to 
the substantial power of the government of Bengal, its 
nommal sovereign, the Nabob Mubarek ud Doi\la, died, 
aftei a hfe of thirty-seven years, and a reign of twenty- 
three He left twelve sons and thirteen daughters, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Uzeez ud Dowla, who 
was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta on the 28th of 
September 

The first important circumstance which sohcited the 
attention of the new Governor-General, was the appear- 
ance of an approachmg rupture between two of the late 
confederates , the Nizam, and the Mahrattas The -news, 
upon one another, of these two states, had undergone no 
permanent alteration from the umon -to which the desire 
of sharing in the spoils of Tippoo had given a temporary 
esastence Intervenmg circumstances had nearly matured 
mto act their inimical designs 

The treaty of alhance, ofiensive and defensive, between 
the English, the Nizam, and Mahrattas, mcluded a mutual 
guarantee against the common object of their hatred and 
apprehensions, the sovereign of Mysore This guarantee 
Lord Cornwallis appears to have thought of great import- 
ance for English security It follows, that he must have 
expected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, m case of an attack, than mischief 
from entanglement m the wars to which the turbulent 
pohtics of these native states would certainly give occa- 
sion The mode in which the contractmg parties were to 
act, m accomphshmg the objects of the guarantee, was left, 
m the treaty concluded previously to the war, to be 
settled by subsequent regulation So much had the 
Governor-General this affair of the guai’antee at heart, 
that he endeavoured, as soon after the war as possible, to 
secure it by an express treaty devoted to that particular 
object It was, however, to be an extraoi’dmary treaty , 
for Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether •without foresight 
of the e^vils hkely to abound from an obhgation to take a 
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UOQjj YL part in tl>e ^rar» ^rfiJch ilia Nlxun and Malmtiu ndgtt 
caur Tn. we* for imcrtiog an irtiola, by whicb the aDiea 

wore not to *aei*± ooo another except, jn*t when they 

J*W. pleated or « ho chooo to e ipjoe * It, ■until they were 
oontinoed that the porty requiring aaeietance had jttsiioe 
on hia aide, and all measures of condliaticc had proved 
fruitlees. ‘ 

A draught of a treaty to this effect, was transmitted 
to the coortfl of Hyderabad and Poon^ The Kimn, 
though foBy eeoaibie that the Rnglieh alone stood between 
hhn and destraction, was yet encouraged to the hope of 
drawing hu profit oat of the eagemeae for this treaty 
which the Goremor Qcneral displayed. A dispute had 
already spnmg ap between him and I^ppoo Sultan. The 
Nabob of Eemoul was the dependant of the Nixam. On 
that chief Tippoo was urging daitris which the NIxam 
contcated. solicited cm the subject of the treaty 

the Kixsm demanded as the price of his consent, the 
support of the Eo^h In the affair wrth Tij^ioa This 
behaviour the Fn gftiih, who biew their advantages, treated 
as a crime and expressed eo anoh of anger that the 
Nlxam was eager to redeem his offence ^ nnlted ted 
Qomplalaance. 

As the iwwer of the llshrattas was different, so was 
their temper The Foonah ConnoiJs wore stlH goremed 
by Nana Fitmavese who now despairing of aimlstanoe 
from the Engliah to s u pport him agannt the designs of 
Sindla, opiKi^ to the importanitle* of tho Ooremor^ 
Oenersl on the subject of ms treaty erosion and delay 
At last the ilahratta minister produced a sketch of a 
treaty of guarantee to which ho eipreeeed his willingness 
to accede bat lorolrlog terms, the acceptance of which, 
it Is probable, be did not expe^ Among th»o was an 
engagement for rralixiog the dahns of cbout upon tho 
the dommJons of Tippoa 

The Mahrattaa were jealous of the enlarged, and gru w lt i g 
power of the Engliah. They were impatient to reap the 
tjioila of the feeUeNixam an acqniiltlon, to which they 

' L»rfTfrecaO o wr f <4VrffiH«tb»tnliW«mt>r^- ^k i<. I 
im Cu*«o»l WUlrt Mj«. m tkbartuVv, Tb« r«UrTc/a^ iuarEi»*a*^ 
ta awm M* rn^muQ* •rr«MaB Is rrrrr aad Sri*** ki 

U cnorihM rni«axTpo«m. UOaivr a Kktt l« t«rrwA tut 
OJiiru • UtM tucCr w Mtt mm. 
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legarded tlie connexion of that prince -with the English as BOOK VJ 
the only obstruction Sindia, whose power had been so cnAr aui 
greatly increased, now exerted a decisive influence on the — 3 
Mahratta councils, and entertained designs of future gran- 
deur with winch the ascendency, or rather the existence, 
of the English in India was altogether incompatible He 
was not solicitous to disgiuse his hatred of the connexion 
between them and the Nizam , or the satisfaction with 
which he regarded the power of Tippoo, as a countei-po’se 
to the still more formidable power of the English 

Aftei a negotiation of more than a year, the accession 
of the Mahrattas to the muon so fondly piojected by Lord 
Cornwallis, was regarded as hopeless The Nizam, who 
saw in then aversion to the pioposed engagements, a 
design of holding themselves at hberty to fall upon him, 
was kindled to an ardent pursuit of the guarantee , and 
urged upon the English government the propriety of con- 
cluding the treaty smgly with him , as it could be no 
reason, because a third party swerved from its engage- 
ments, that the other two should abandon theus ’ It 
entered, however, mto the pohcy of Sir John Shore, to 
avoid whatever could excite the jealousy of the lilahrattas 
the English government, accordmgly, declared its satisfac- 
tion with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam , and on 
the part of the Mahrattas, with a piomise, incidentally 
given, that they would act agreeably to existmg treaties 

The Nizam became at last so much impressed with the 
prospect of the dangers around him, that on the 1 st of 
Januaiy, 1794, Sir John Kennaway, the Enghsh Eesident 
at Hyderabad, described him to the Governor- General, as 
piepared to form, with the English, engagements, which 
would render them masters of his country for ever , and 
mged the wisdom of not allowing so favourable an oppor- 
tumty to escape ® 

' Sir John Malcolm thlnhs this good reasoning, p 142 

2 See his despatch to the Glovernor-Generol, dated Hyderahad, 1st Jan 1794 
The words of Sir John Malcolm, reporting and applauding this advice, are 
worthy of Insertion “In this [the despatch in question] the Eesident states 
his convictlou, that the circumstances In which the court of Hyderahad was 
then placed, and the character of those by whom It was ruled, were such, as 
gave us an opportunity, which It was wise and politic to use, to establish an 
Influence and power in its councils, which would enable us to command its 
'future exertions, and benefit from Its resources under onj events that could 
occur ’’ Sketch, Sec , p 144 The opinion of tno such distinguished func- 
tionaries of the Company, so thoroughly conversant in the politics of India, 

TOL. VL C 
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BOOK VL 5Ti« court© ioto wliich the lIihrattM h*d been guided 
cniT Tn. by ijnpalte of the cdrcmnetmces in Thlch they wore 
— — — very highly &Touiud the oitengicm of the do- 

TTvtntrtiTj by gridual encroachment* upon thair ilothfol end 
improTldeDb goTenunent* of India, flnabled fhnn the 
nature of their country and their etate of aodety to 
ererctae frith adrantage a oontumal war of depredation 
ag&inat the t or r otio dlng etatea, they frere often bribed to 
forbearance, by thoae who could find no other aecnrity 
agalnat their mrages. The term* of thia agreement came 
at laat to be hxed, at a focrth part of the rerenuea of the 
country whkh thQr consented to ipare Ibia wai an 
opening at which the atronger party gen erally found the 
mean* of Introducing vhaterer was required for the final 
nlijagation of the country The fourth part of the 
rereoue* was alwaya a disputed sum and a* the Uih* 
rattai endearoured to male it appear to be greater than 
it really was, the goToniment of tie country endeaToored 
to mahe it leaa. Nothing ii orer paid by an Indian gO' 
Tenunent, eo long aa it con help it ; leoat ^ aQ, an odl^ 
tribute. The Midiratta eboui therefore va* addom paid, 
except by the terror of a MahrsiU army and by coose- 
quence it was almoat always In arreuc. Under the pn- 
tenslon of aecuri^ agsinet impoaition and delay in the 
receipt of the cbout, the Mahrattas a* often aa possible 
inaisted upon sending tbdr own offioera luto the country 
to eoQeot IL Tbie gave them a power of interference in 
erery measure of tbo goremmenl, and the support of s 
body of partisaea, wbev exrrdiing the x>ower8 of Indfsn 
tax-gatherers, wore master* of the property and to a great 
degree of the poreoo of erery man subject to their ei*o- 
tioo*. 

The domlnloQS of the hitam had long sustained the 
3(ahratU chout at>d prerloua to the connexion which wu 
formed between tho llydermbod goremment and Lord 
OomwiBls, ths Mahrattas exercised so great an authority 
Id bis country that tho minister of tho Nizam was more 
atteoUre to the wishes of the Mahrattas the com* 


n s< , tlrc tv ml vT tbo^ frr» i ' ■ < »{« . w vUcS (V bsUt* rriK«« 

tbt CtnM/ trwT« «« tV kniru m M tVtr Srtr*r« 

« Dif»»Hs Cm bjr«rTl»7*r nrtwdimx lUS (V 
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mands of his master During the necessity of exertion BOOK VI 
against Tippoo, and the union formed for his subjugation, chap vii 

the Mahrattas had yielded to a temporary relaxation of 

then influence over the countiy of the Nizam But they 
now intended to resume it with improvements , and a 
long arrear of chout afibrded the pretext for interference 
The English government oficrcd its mediation The 
ready acceptance of the Nizam was not a matter of doubt 
The Mahrattas employed evasion , and as soon ns they 
were convinced that the interposition of the Governor- 
General would certainly not be with arms, they treated 
his mediating propositions with fngid indiSeronce 
A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English govern- 
ment, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army in the field, 
and either intended, or under terror was suspected of in- 
tendmg, a confedei acy with the Mahrattas for the subju- 
gation of the Nizam The question was, what course it 
now behoved the English government to pursue 

By the treaty of alhance, the Nizam, it might be urged, 
was entitled to the assistance of the English against Tip- 
poo , and so httle were they released from their engage- 
ments, by the mfidelity of the Mahrattas, that they were 
rather bound to compel them to fulfil the conditions of a 
treaty, of which the parties were imphed guarantees 
Besides, the Nizam had declared, that his accession to the 
alhance agamst Tippoo was founded, not upon any confi- 
dence which he could place in Mahratta, but on that alone 
which he reposed in Enghsh faith receiving him into 
the alhance upon this declaration was a virtual pledge, 
that the pi otection to which he looked from the English, 
was not to depend upon that security which he expressly 
rejected to make it depend upon that secunty was, there- 
fore, a breach of engagement At the time when the 
Nizam, confidmg m the secunty of Enghsh protection, 
took part with the Enghsh, the value attached to his 
alhance was such, that it would have been purchased with, 
eagerness at the expense of an engagement offensive and 
defensive with himself Would the Nizam, bemg attacked 
by Tippoo, have been entitled to assistance from the Eng- 
lish, if defended by the Mahrattas ? And was his title less, 
when about to be attacked by Tippoo, with the Mahrattas 
conjomed I Such a disappomtment in hopes, on which he 



20 HisToar or bbitish etdia 

BOOK^ TI had italced the very eiistcoce of hie throne, ccaJd not do 
cTiAr m. t>i>Ti eiunro to the £ogUah the enmity of the N l tam. 

■ — — ' Nor coold the abandon him, idthoct the appetr- 

l"W- enr^ at ODoe of wttikiMisa and infidelity ■withont deaceitd 
ing from that high atotlon in irhioh they noif orer-aved 
the princea of Indio, a* weD by the terr or of their anna, 
aa the pmity of their faith. 

Cocttideratlona preaented thcmaelves of an opposite 
tendenoy If the oo-opermtioo of all the partlee in a 
treaty were necessary to the attainment of its end, and 
the aefeotioo of any ooe of them rendered the atttinmmt 
of the end no longer possible, the defection of one dia- 
eolTod, of course, the obligation of all Again, the treaty 
of aQianoe betwc^ the Eogllah, the Nliam, and the Slab* 
rattas, boond the portiea not to atsiat the enemies of ooe 
another In the ooae, therefore, of a war between any 
two of the parties, the third conld not interfere In inch 
a case the neatroUfey of the third party was that whkh 
the terms of the treaty aiprmly reqoirwi. If the IHend 
■tup of the Niaim w^xild be lost. If the opudon which 
prerailed of Enghah power and of the tenacity of English 
esgagemenU, alKiuld eodore a alight and temporary diinlnQ* 
tioa war was beyond co i n p eria^ a greater evil It waa 
Impoeaible for any body to suppose that a mur against 
Uppoo and the Hahrattas wtmld M eaally aoatained. And 
aa the rerenue of the Company wna eoufeaeedly uneqaal 
to the expcodlttire of war a protracted oont«t woa to be 
regarded aa pregnant with min. Even the deatrootlon of 
the \itam could trot be conaidered oa adding to the dair- 
geri of the Errgtirfi alnce, after Babrerting that power 
the Mabrattas and Tippoo were much more Ubely to male 
war upon ooe another than to combine their anus for an 
attsch upon the Dritfah atate. Finally by the act of par 
lianwDt the Cotnpao/a aerrants were dearly prohibited 
from Interfering in the qinurtli of tho natire IrtlDce^ and 
from taking up arms against them unless to oppoeo an 
actaal iuradon of the BritUh prorlneos. 

Ily these conffideraUonj^ the mind of the Oorenwr- 
General was detcrmloed and he porpowd to Jeatt the 
Nlram to hla fate. That auch a tLrtermlrmtlcn was con- 
trary to the eapoclatioos upon which the Mmni was 
Jmlaced to enter into the allluce, ex]«ctaUooa which f'f 
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that puiposo he was encouraged to entertain, there seems BOOK YI 
no reason to doubt. The difficulties of the Qoveinor- chat vn. 

General, and the disappointment of the Nizam, weio 

created by the looseness of the treaty Two obvious 
cases, the authors of that treaty had not been able to 
foresee , First, if one of the three contmcting parties were 
attacked by Tippoo, and one of the two who in that case 
w'ere bound to assist should decline , Second!}', if one of 
the three were attacked, and one of the two, who ought to 
assist, mstead of assisting, should join the aggiessor. 

There A\ as nothing in the treaty which determined i\ hat 
was to be done by the third party in either of those 
cases 

If Tippoo had attacked the English, and the ^lahrattas 
had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, it may be 
strongly suspected that the Enghsh, in that case, would 
not have held the Nizam leleased from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not without 
probabdity, that, by declaring themselvep bound to pro- 
tect the Nizam, the Enghsh would not have mvolved 
themselves m the calamities of war, but would have pre- 
vented hostihties by the terror of their inteiference * 

When once the Enghsh have thoroughly imbibed the 
dread of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other, that dread, 
after the cause of it is weakened, or, peradventure, wholly 
removed, continues for a long time to warp their policy. 

In the opmion of the Governor-General, great danger still 
impended over the Company by the existence of Tijipoo 
The Nizam he regarded as too weak , the Mahrattas alone 
as sufficiently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that 
detested soveieign his pohey, therefore, was to retain, at 
some cost, the friendship of the Mahrattas , and for this 
purpose not to grudge the sacrifice of the Nizam. 

He was reheved from a portion of his difficulties by the 
assurance that, if Tippoo had entertamed the project of 
an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid aside In the 
dispute between the Nizam and Mahrattas, the treaty, he 
thought, created, certainly, no obhgation to mterfere 

In the opimon of Sir John Malcolm, an obhgation ex- 
isted, which cannot fail to be considered as a httle extra- 
ordinary He seems to say, for it is seldom that a rhetorical 
J Tbla opinion Is given wltli confidence ty Sir John Malcolm 



^ BISTOBY OF BBITIflH IKDIA 

BOOK TL wntflT i* entirclj fr«e from amblgmtT^ that the natlro 
caur Tu. p owe r !, bj joining the Snglieh in any war in which they 

were engaged, eatabiiahed a right, which nothing but their 

own miBooDdaot ooold ever fo^eiti to t heir firiendahlp, and 
to protootion againai any power to whom by that oonduot 
they might bare giren offence.* He addnoea Lord Com- 
walha aa a party to thia apeonlation ; who, * in hia letter 
muler the S8th of February 1790, to the Kesldent at 
Foonah, declared, that the Vahratta itate, by acting against 
31ppoo in concert with the Bntiah goretnmect, became 
entitled, in reason and eqolty to a defenalTe al li a n ce 
Bgaiiwt that prtnoe, ores though no prenons engagement 
existed.'* If this piopoaltiou meana anything real, and if 
aeeurtance in war oreatea an oblJgatJoQ to aseiatance In 
return, axcept an obligation of whl^ the party obliged la 
alone to jnd^ in otiwr worda, an obhgation binding him 
only when agreeable, that 1% no obhgatloo at all t^ re* 
oelpt of aaalatanoe m war la a snare, which earriea ndn Is 
iU ooosequeooea, and ooght for trrtr to be ahnnued.* One 

AaKb, a- UT . . 

*TUia eiwrfwilMBXiiriiiiiiflyiwlltiwawwta^ww^ tTadwW 

aSrawtaiBM W WMlMt ii«iiifw>«nTt»itlrunibntiSrtBam«^ 
ACktsi to cnijtom «■ « Uks ■rrii<i.a. It b tbit tW« 
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aktU7«r eutntacu •eontfew b ae •/rnnit Bcalstt Us ll■w^lWfT^i w 
!■ tb« *1^ hen uhea W thb tniaaclle*, lb* Eocat ajslwbl ?c<*b 

snoBtOM. TbegnMiii which tWitgaa^ to look to 0*l!hWbhO*w»» 

veil lor frWoctba tad (h« ^le? cT aflyrdlBC U to Tht letter the 
trcttf ww Ml itobttd wtmhoUlBa tid CnM tht Rtttn Maitoat th* Jtih- 
r*tu< skulf tad vtd> Ttr^oa. ku wqwidratWT' tk« tflrit 

dty tf tN hvos. 11 lorasra to Mttotala tba bte u t t r ^ the IljerTttoa 
^ustcUsaUMtccmaower wn Powtol atlfhbov nod a tuOired k* 
whgmUw*t»f*TCf«i ttioKlm tmuaTnefind fc we ettf adhcdton 

tod to nptct It TtwtullinttwhrtUwrBredodaM-Vik dkrrnitoctlcw- SArr 

tfi* «v «u «rer th« MM ipcetoUea was Kyt tlln hyths aumb tbws M 
«a boC h; Lard Coro tllb Ik raattuastte W runate* tnctTwtth (ba 
> total tM iba kUhrittst. Tha Ktoaia bad aba toon retteq la rxT^ 

SWa tba Earfithtd rrtara lor hb ttuka W Oaacaar tad adj uaeal iT tka 

•man W rnbrath. Il vaatba yoOUe ta W**kd« fcr hb rrwretka. Thrra 

WM aadda* to tov *aai htai. vkfld bb ;^iJoB tad ntaarrr* wen caMtobd 

fa ka W rc iraraf adraatacatotha LaaUib to uTratara roUHloo «tth 'Ttofa* 

aAd ibatotkracna, W *kn« toMtlb bafbwa aiaJ aicra brrtkUUa fowf 

caaldhawtaecrtatotT Ot tha athar hiad. tlbn taan to haaa Wr« 
cwtLea to tha war ad aOOrdbw btoi (wawetbw. wkirh an aot hocbrd to BM 
»m, tad wkkh wm aa« anadrd U h/ tba Oomar.Gr*m} Ctfiato Pa* 
h to rfra*. that whatorg fttfht hara ham the tfami ^ aitfan W Ua Oartr* 
aW43tarrar tobrb u ac a , tf B had mablrd hUitB AfTTia Bret kb mb»a 

yrycaa tt Mab han kata nrerdad at aa toj ailk a to tha Matwatto*. itok/ 
UbLIiLIO ThadnaaadaadthatoakntuslortbaClMt, dvtnr ' 

wtn Mt tJ*-e«baT «a**aad»4. U artran atoo, pud tbry 
aato Mtwtth trutm hatwKh toMU tad drtaarai Md iMt iba caart M 
l/;drr»(Md Ow raatrdU I rwrh cato «f tkta^ c»a tobrbnan a* 

tea DrWbli tatkartir mwsI hart Ura rtwdtrd to Mdutioa. aad waaM 
haU^ km Ua fd Btito (Act. H daai wot ma hawtm to km kata tctT 
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little consequence, in tlie piesent instance, it would appear BOOK VI 
that Sir John Malcolm overlooked The Nizam and Mah- chap mi 

rattas were about to go to v ar The English had received 

assistance from both of them the Enghsh were therefore 1795 
hound to lend assistance to both of them — that is, to 
send one body of Enghsh troops to fight against another 
Before hostihties commenced between the Suhahdar and 
the Mahrattas, Mahdajeo Sindiah died The pover of this 
chie^ and his ascendancy in the Llahratta confederacy, 
had lately been so great, that his death was expected to 
produce considerable changes, and the Resident at Poonah 
thought it probable that the opportimity might be so im- 
proved, as to efiect an adjustment between the Nizam and 
llahrattas The Governor-General, however, would not 
nsk offence to the Poonah government, by any sort of 
interference more forcible than words , and the successor 
of Mahdajee Sindiah, his nephew Doulut Eao, soon as- 
sembled his army from the remotest parts of his domi- 
mons, and obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
councils, and m the confederacy whach was forming against 
the domimons of the Nizam 
The Nizam was the party m danger, but the first in the 
field. He advanced to Beder, if not with a view to actual 
aggression, at least with a view to mterfere m the internal 
affairs of the Mahratta government, a considerable time 
before the movement of the Mahratta armies Early m 
March, 1795, the advanced corps of the Mahratta army, 
under the command of Doulut Eao Smdiah, approached , 
and the Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him A 
general action took place Both armies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage But the women of the Nizam were frightened , 
and under their influence he retreated from the scene of 
action durmg the mght He sought protection in the 
small fort of Kurdla, where the Mahrattas had the advan- 
tage of terminating the war without another blow The 
fort IS completely surrounded by hills, except at one par- 
ticular spot The Mahrattas took possession of this out- 


strennonsly attempted, and the selfish motives which alone were urged for the 
desertion of the Nliam, were not creditable to the character of the government 
for generosity or Justice — W 
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BOOK VL writef i* fintirtly trw from ambiguity, that th« natlTa 
cuxr Tn. poweji, by Joining the SogUih In any war in whldi they 
- " were engaged, eatablxahed a nght, which nothing tat thdr 
own mlsoaHiaot oould erer forfedt, to their friendahip, and 
to protection againat any power to whcen by that oondnot 
they might hare giTen offence.* He addnoee Lord Com- 
walUa ai a party to thw apeonUtlon } who, “ in hia letter 
under date the S8th of February 1700, to the Eeaident at 
Foonab, declared, that the Uehmtta ati^ by acting againat 
Tippoo in couo^ with the BntUh goreniment, became 
entitled, in reaeon and equity to a defenaiTO allianca 
againat that prnKte, eren though no prenotu engagement 
eaiated." If thia prcrpoaitlon means anything real, and if 
assiatanoe in war oreatea an obhgaticcn to aaaistance in 
retom, exoept an ohligatloQ of which the party obliged la 

alone to jud^ In other words, an obligation binding him 

only when agreeable, that la, no obligation at all the re« 
oeipt of aasiataooe In war la a anare, which carriee ruin io 
its oonseqaenoo, aod oia|^t for erer to be ahonned* Ooe 
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aimcadifaalUkmtaa. Tba lUzsa b*d aJw aaa rtom Io airact fiqaw 
Wtoi tM tactUt. a* ratara ibr Ui «aaOc« cf Oastaar Md •dJUwal *ba 
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little consequence, in the piesent instance, it would appear BOOK VI 
that Sir John Malcolm overlooked The Nizam and Mah- chap mi 

rattas were about to go to var The English had received 

assistance from both of them the Enghsh vore therefore 1795 
hound to lend assistance to both of them — that is, to 
send one body of Enghsh troops to fight against another 
Before hostihties commenced between the Subahdar and 
the Mahrattas, Mahdajeo Sindiah died The power of this 
chie^ and his ascendancy in the Mahratta confederacy, 
had lately been so great, that his death was expected to 
produce considerable changes , and the Resident at Poonah 
thought it probable that the opportumty might be so im- 
proved, as to effect an adjustment between the Nizam and 
Mahrattas. The Governor-General, however, would not 
risk offence to the Poonah government, by any sort of 
mterference more forcible than words , and the successor 
of Mahdajee Smdiah, his nephew Doulut Eao, soon as- 
sembled his army from the remotest parts of his domi- 
nions, and obtained an ascendancy at once m the Poonah 
councils, and m the confederacy wl^ch was forming against 
the dommions of the Nizam, 

The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first in the 
field. He advanced to Beder, if not with a view to actual 
aggression, at least with a view to interfere m the internal 
aflairs of the Mahratta government, a considerable time 
before the movement of the Mahratta armies Early m 
March, 1795, the advanced corps of the Mahratta army, 
under the command of Doulut Rao Smdiah, approached , 
and the Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him A 
general action took place Both armies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage But the women of the Nizam were frightened , 
and imder their influence he retreated from the scene of 
action durmg the mght He sought protection in the 
small fort of Kurdla, where the Mahrattas had the advan- 
tage of termmating the war without another blow The 
fort IS completely surrounded by hills, except at one par- 
ticular spot The Mahrattas took possession of this out- 


strennotuly attempted, and the selfish motives tvhlch alone ivere urged for the 
desertion of the Nizam, were not creditahle to the character oftlie government 
for generosity or Justice — W 
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HISTOHT OF BBmSH INDIA 


BOOK VL let, by itIiIcIi they oompletaly ihnt tip the Niam, tnd ait 
cur th. him off from supplies. AAer remsinlsg soise 'Treela in 
■ - ■ this miserable situstloB, he /bund himself at the mercy of 

1*^ his enemy and contfaded a pcaoe cm such terms os they 
Tore {deased to dictate. The particulars of the treaty 
mre not folly made known but, beside establishing alt 
their former claima, the Mahmttaa compelled him to cede 
to them a country of thir^>fiTe lacs revenue, Including 
the oolebrsted fort of Donlutabad to pay three ororea 
rupeee, one-third immediately the rest by inatalmenta of 
twenty lacs per annum and to give up, aa a hostage for 
the p^ormaoce of these oonditiona, his minister A teem 
ol Ooirah, whoso abOities bad for somo time been the 
great support of bis throne who was the zealous friend 
of the KnglJah conueijon and a firm opponent of the 
klahrattaa. 

ho port of the ccoduct of the Hngiiah bad more offended 
the Klmm, than the refosol to por^t hia two bottaliooa 
of British troops to accompany him to the war As the 
Itohrattaa were the groat aouroe from which he appre- 
hended danger an ezpentiTe force, which could not be em- 
ployed against ths Uahrattaa, was a Ices, rather tbwn ad 
vantage. He, therefore, shortly after his return to Hy 
deralnd, intimatod his desire to dispense with the semce 
. of the Enghsh battailous and they marohod to the ter 
^ rttories of the Company 

The Sabahdar of the Peocan had never from the time 
of Bossy been wlthoot French officers in hia service. In 
the confederate war agamst Tippx), be bad two battalions 
of regular m/antry officered by Frenchmen, and com- 
manded by a gButleman of the name of Raymond, who 
began hia militaiy career In India, at an early age, In th# 
disastrous campaigns of lally At first hie eatablishment 
amounted to no more than three hsodred men and he 
hired their arms from a merchant of hia own country »t 
the rate of eight annas a mouth. By hU s^cts end 
•ddreas, he rapidly increased the farour and liberahtie* cf 
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the Subahdar , of which he availed himself for the aug- BOOK VI 
mentation and equipment of his coi’ps It had received qhap vii 

great accessions both to its numbers and appointments, 

smce the peace of Senngapatam , and the Enghsh Resi- 
dent reported, probably with great exaggeration, that 
twenty-thiee battalions of this description, with twelve 
field-pieces, accompanied the Nizam in his campaign 
against the Mahrattas 

Aftei the return of that Prmce to his capital, he or- 
dered new levies of this corps , and assigned a portion 
of temtoiy for its regular payment The expostula- 
tions of the British Resident, and his intimations that so 
much encouragement of the French portended serious 
changes in his relations with the Enghsh, were but httle 
regarded 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the distncts of 
Kurpah, and Cummum These districts lay upon the 
frontier of the Company’s possessions , and the Governor- 
General took the darm “ The ^measure itself” he re- 
marked,* “ had a suspicious not to say cnmmal appear- 
ance ,” and he directed “ the strongest representations to 
be made, to induce the Nizam to recall the detachment of 
Monsieur Raymond ” In case of refusal, the resident was 
even instructed to threaten him with the march of a body 
of Enghsh ti oops to his frontier The apprehensions of 
the English government were mcreased by some French 
oflicers, prisoners at Madras, who were detected in a 
project of escape, and suspected of a design to jom M 
Raymond 

Whether the Nizam could have been led on to risk the 
displeasure of the Enghsh, or whether the knowledge of 
his defenceless condition would soon have brought him 
back to court their support, sufficient time was not afibrded 
to tiy On the 28th of June, his eldast son Ah Jah fled 
from the capital, and placed himself m open rebeUion , 
when his feais were so vehemently excited, that he apphed 
himself with the utmost eagerness to recover the fnend- 
ship of the English He agreed to the recall of Raymond’s 
corps from the district of Kurpah , and warmly sohcited 
the return of the subsidiary force The battalions were 
ordered to jom him with the gieatest possible expedition , 

1 In hU iUnnte, 16tU June, 1795 
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BOOE VL but before thej were able to arzirev an aoticm had taken 
cnAT ni. place, In which All Jah wm made pnaoner He did not 
— long a um r e hla cnptiTity ' The Nmam, howorer eqjojed 
bxit • few montha tranquillity when another member of 
ha famPj rerolted, at the head of a large bod/ of troops. 
In quelling thia rebdllooi, and recovering the fort of 
Baobore, which the Insurgenta had occupied, the EngOah 
battallona had an opp ortn nit/ of rendering compicnoDa 
■errice. 

The Nizam, thoogh hrooght again to a fuffident eenae 
of hla dependance upon t^ could not help to* 

fleeting that from them he had nothing to expect In aeek 
ing the meana of hla defence againai that Inaatlate nelgb- 
boor whom nothing lean ihun hla ruin would content 
nor could be forbear tnming with particular farour to that 
body of hJa troopa, on whom, in oootending wHh the Hth- 
rattaa, hb prindpal dependanoe mnat reet. The ralne of 
hL Ra/mood’i corpa had riaeo in bia evtlmaiion by the 
activity which it ud diipla/ed in the redootion of ^ 
Jah. Ita numbflia and appolrrtmenta were Inoeaeed j 
addltiooal landa for Ita eupp^ were aasigned to ita nan* 
m a ndrr and areeoala and foundriea were oaiahllahed for 
ita equlpmenL The abOltiea of JL Eajmond qualified him 
to improve the favourable aentlmeniB of hla prinoe ) the 
diadjdine and equipment of hla oorp* wore carried to the 
highest perfeotiou, of which hla droumatanece wnuld ad* 
mlt } and hia connexlota with the princijxd officers of the 
gOTonnnent were Industrioualy cultivated and enlarged. 

anxlouB to avoid those little dlaplaya by which 
the fears and hatred of the Englith were moat likely to bo 
inflamed. The cdours of the French republlo wore borne 
by bia lattalicni } and the cap of liberty was enciived on 
tbeir butlona. Mliile a detachment of thli cor^ia was ata- 
tlwKd on the frootlev of the Compony a territoriee, a par 
^ matin/ wm raised in a battalion of Jfadrav aepoyi. 
It WM ascribed, of course to the Intrigues of the abomb 
nable French omccra. Whether thli was, or waa not the 
fart two native eo mmlnl oned officers, with a number of 
men, went over to the French. 
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It wn.*; In HO mentis mlhoiil jcalons\ nml niiptoliension, BOOK "V I 
Hint the English go\cnimcnt behold the progrcs.s of a cum mi 
rronch jntcra‘'t in the councils of the Nir-nni TluitPnnco — 3 - 3 — 
declared Ins rondiniSNS to dismiss the mat coips, jirotidcd 
the Hnghsh subsidnr\ force %\as so ineroxsed, and ita ser- 
vice fco regulate 1 , as to rondir it a\ailablc for his defence 
This, how e\er, the desire of standing fair mlh the rifah- 
ralfas di-sinded, and n sncCLdinoiim i\as deM‘-ed It was 
thought expedient to oncourigo the entrance of English 
nd\ontun.'rs into the sen ice of the Xiram, i\ho might form 
a mal corps to counterbalance the rrencli But the Eng- 
lish acre less (jushficd than the I'rciich for this species of 
ndsenture , there was no man to be found whoso abilities 
and address could balance those of M Raj niond , and this 
project lotalh failed 

An c\cnt, in the meantime, occurred, which materially 
afTcctcd the politics of this part of India On the 27th of 
October, 170 j, happened the death of the joungPeshwa, 

Madlioo Row ,* and introduced the most serious divisions 
among the Mahratta chiefs Nanah Fumaveso desired to 
place upon the vacant throne an infant whom lio could 
use as a tool Bajee Rao, undoubted heir, the son of 
Ragoba, was supported by the lufluenco of Sindiah In 
these circumstances, Xanah Fumav’cso was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam lie re- 
leased Azeem ul Orarah, opened a negotiation with that 
rmmstcr on behalf of his master , and concluded a treat}, 
by which all the cessions extorted ntKurdla were resigned 
In the meantime, Sindiah hastened to Poonah, with an 
army which his rival was unable to oppose, and Bajeo 
Row was placed upon the rausnud of Poonah. The treaty 
with the mmistor of tho Nizam was, of course, annulled , 
but a now one was concluded, by which tho Nizam was 
reqmred to make good only one-fourth of tho cessions 
and payments which had boon fixed by tho convention of 
Kurdla ^ 

^ 1 iladhoo Row, tho Pcisliwa, nlthoogh In his twenty first year, was icopt by 
Kana FnmaTCse, In a state of ngid control which prc>ed upon Ids spirits, so 
that a fixed melanchoU seized on his mind, and on tho morning of tlio 20th 
October, 1795, ho deliberately throw himself from a terrace In tho palace, by 
which he was so much hurt that ho died of tho Injuries he received, two dajs 
aRcrwards Jlahr Hist 3, 12a — W 

2 These transactions arc very differently related by Capt Grant The 
minister of the Hlzam was released, not by Nona Fumavese, but by Parashrom 
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BOOK VL The Intercoaree irith Uppoc^ doriup the administnitian 
(3LLF m. of Sir John Shoro, TtM bocsded hj ihe eieoatlon of the 

tr«it 7 of Seringepotam. When the eons of Uppoo were 

K*tored,‘ the officer who oondnoted them w»a empowered 
to make orertorei towards a more amioable oomreetion, 
provided a CiTourmbte dispodtioti appeared on the port of 
the SelUn. Bat the pndie of that Prlooe wm too modi 
wounded to consort with friendship and on thk oooa 
■kn, the tjrant, as the Knghsh called him disdained to 
practise hvpocnsT Ho rwceired the officer with frtfW 
drility 

Though Lord ComwaUia, npoo taking the rcms of the 
Oomponj s government, had agreed with the Nabob of 
Oade, that the goremiaent of hie oonntrj should bo diri- 
ded into two parts^ of wrhloh the one^ namelj the buainesa 
of defence, and all tranaactlorni with foreign etatoe, ehoold 
belong to the Oompanj and the other xcamel/ the inter 
&al administration, tnolndmg the ooUection of the remnoei 
the coeroioQ of tho people, and the diatrlbnticc of jnctloc^ 
•bould, witbont interferonoe or eontro^ bekog to himielf j 
tho Eogliah rulers had, DeTerthelesB, obeorred tho extra 
onliiur 7 viooa of hia government with great aoUcitade, as 
loading neceaearOy to that desolation of tho country with 
which the payment of the Company^ subsidy would fooo 
be Inoompatibla. On tho riait of Lord Oomwalhs to Luck 
now in the Erst year of hie admlnietratioc, *1 oannot, he 
said, express h<^ much I woe concorcedydorlt^ my short 
roaldenco at the capital of the Vlxir and my pnwreas 
through Uis dominions, to be witness of tho disordered 
state of his finances and goreimncnt, and of the doscdsled 


f""' ^‘•r IM fffWi W u^u i «f tlM rrbkn. fgptarT 
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appeai-ance of tlie country ” ’ The Directors, •with an ex- BOOK YI 
traordinary candour, declared, that the vices of the native chap vn 

government were not the only cause of this desolation , 

that for a great part of it the "vices of their ovti adminis- 
•tration were justly accountable “ Under a system,” they 
Say, “ defective in almost every pai-t of it, and the abuses 
winch arose out of that system, the present unfoitunate 
state of the countiy may, in our opinion, be faiily attn- 
buted to a combination of causes Among these is a claim 
■which IS now very "wisely relinquished, of right of pie- 
emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the province 
of Oude , made, and exercised, by contractors employed in 
providing the investment , and which in the opinion of 
Lord Comwalhs, has essentially contributed to its nun 
The immense dram of specie from that country of late 
years, amountmg, from Septembei, 1783, to February, 1794, 
to the enormous sum of two crores and thirty-mne lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent do"wn to 
Calcutta to answer the bills dm"wn for the payment of the 
troops, and on private account, stands foremost m our 
opmion, among the causes that have operated so much to 
its prejudice ” - Though the Directors saw but imper- 
fectly the mode in which connexion -with their govem- 
men't had been rmnous to Oude, they had the merit of 
tracing in a general way, the relation between cause and 
effect ® 

In the year 1792, died Hydei Beg Khan, the mimster 
As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of his minister, 
and the mmister was a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Company, this was an event which deeply mteiested 
the Company’s government The Nabob appointed a 
person of the name of Hossein Eeza Khan, who had en- 
joyed the pnncipal share of his confidence even in the 
time of the deceased mimster, to execute pro"visionaIIy the 
duties of the vacant office As this person, however, was 

1 Letter from Lord Cormvallis, dated, " On the Ganges, IGth Not 1787,” 

Papers relating to India, printed hy the House of Commons in 1806, No 2 p 4 
In the same letter his Lordship says, the Nabob, “ urged, as apologies — that 
whilst he nas not certain of the extent of our demands upon him, he had no 
real interest In being economical in his expences , and that nhUe we Interfered 
in the internal management of his affairs, his own anthontj , and that of his 
ministers, were despised by his o^vn subjects ” 

■2 Political Letter to the Got -Gen 8th April, 1789 , prmted papers, ut supra, 

P 5 

3 The mystery is explained in a subsequent page 
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BOOK TL Ixit UtUo acqoahited with th« baaineas of rerenoo, Raj* 
au* Tiu Tickait Hoy to whom that huaineas wa* ooofidfd nndif 
— , Hyder Be& waa placed at the head of the fijiandal depart- 

17W tnent. The flntl election remained till the pleairao erf tho 
Ooremor'Cenenl thoold be known who aatisfied of the 
Inclination of both the men to rely upon the RngHih 
goTernment, and not acquainted with any penona who 
were better qnahfted, aignified his approbation of the 
chedoe of the Nabob ; and, on condition of their good 
beharioor g&re to the new ministers aaanrance of his 
support. The Infloenoe of the new ministera was std 
leas able than that of their predecesaoTS to limit either 
the erpenaes of the Yinr or the mlnoos esaotiona npon 
the people which thoce expeoaea, the Engliab snbeidy, and 
the exb^oos of the tax-^therer* imposed, hi the 
month of January 17S3, Lord Cornwiilia ihooght It 
necostnry to write to the Tldr a aolenm letter of ei 
poetolalioa and adrice. •Onmyretom, said he, ■from 
the war io the Deccan, I had the mortification to find 
that, after a period of flee yeara, the enJs which prenfled 
at the begimung of that time had Increased that yoor 
finances bsd IsUen into a worse atate br an enormoQs 
aocnmolated debt ; that the same opprcseioiis contimie to 
be exercised by rspaoions and orer g row n ttunils towards 
the ryots and that not only the subjects and mer^ants 
of your own dotnlnions, but those reeidlng under th* 
Oonipanjs protection suffered many oiaotions oontrajy 
to the commercial treaty from the onatom bouse officers 
from Zemlodara, Aumfls, and otbeia.’* 

The Oorcmor-Qenetal then proceeded to pen adricfS* 
whidi, though they wereloht upon a sensual and profligate 
irriace will net be lost upon the people of England. M 

in a state, aaid be, -the oriU that are practised, by the 

lower elaas of men, are to be attributed to the exarDple 
held oat to them by their superiors, and to their con- 
nirance, or to their week g oTemmeot so am I obliged to 
represent, that all the oppre as ions and citorUcns com* 
milted hr the AmaOs on the peasantry take their sourte 
in the eonnlrance and irreguUriUea of the adminlitraUeo 
of Loeknow” 

nis meaning as he himself explains It, is That afl 
eipenslre goreroment Is, by the rery nstnro of thlng^ sn 
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Tinjust and oppressive government , and that expense, BOOK VI 
•when it proceeds to a cei tain pitch, is the cause, not of chap vh 

misery alone, hut of nun and desolation. “Though the 

Company’s subsidy,” said he, “ is at present paid up •with 
regulanty, yet I cannot risk my reputation, nor neglect 
my duty, by remainmg a silent spectator of e-vils which 
•wdl, m the end, and perhaps that end is not very remote, 
render abortive even your Excellency’s earnest desire that 
the subsidy should be punctually paid Thus, I recom- 
mend economy m your own household disbursements, as 
the first measure, whence all other coriections are to take 
place — I do not neglect the dignity of your station noi 
am I actuated by •views for the Company’s subsidy only. 

Tour digmty does not flow from a splendid retinue , and 
unnecessary estabhshment of household servants, ele- 
phants, sumptuous ceremonies, and other circumstances of 
similar nature But from a just and wise admimstration 
of your government and finances ” * 

Just before the departure of Lord Comwalhs the new 
ministers repaired to Calcutta, in order more fully to 
explain the deplorable state in which the government and 
population of the country were placed, and to pray for 
counsel and support in conducting the affairs of a prodigal 
government and an impovenshed people The Governor- 
General, before leavmg India, addressed to the Vizir an- 
other letter, of great length, from Madras In this he 
repeats, that the effects of an expensive government are 
•two. First, the oppression and misery of the people , and 
secondly, the fall of the government itself “It is well 
known,” says he , “ not only throughout Hindustan, but 
•to aU Europe, that the revenues of your Excellency’s do- 
mimons are dimmished beyond all conjecture — ^Does not 
this consideration alarm your Excellency 1 — Can any thmg 
but rum result from such circumstances ? Are not these 
facts a decisive proof of tyranny, extortion, and mis- 
management, m the Aumils ? And, what must be ■fche 
situation of the ryots who are placed under such people 1 — 

But your Excellency kno-ws, that the piayers of the op- 
pressed are attended to by the Almighty , and often 
call down his vengeance upon their oppressors — ^History 

• Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Vizir, dated 29th Jan 1793, printed 
papers ut supra, p 11—13 
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histoht of BBITISH UTOIA 

DOOK VL oo<ifinn» tha obearraUon, by exMhiUng inmnnenble 
our m. oiamplcs of moiiArclues orcrfamied, and famlhes efliced 
- from the earth, by a nolabon of jinttioe in the sovereign, 

t 33. or negieot m him to enforco Its laws." 

He oontlnne* “The enli floTring from this soorce 
would here been less fait, In proportion as the rerenuea 
declined, a diminution of expenses had taken place. But 
profhaion, m fact, was the cause of the first evil and the 
oontinoance of it increased its magnitude.’* 

Ho adds, “All the world conoum in enoomlums upon 
the dignity end splendour which adomed the court of 
your iUotbious father but hia splendour did not arise 
from the gaudirMs of equipage, from fnvoloni diasipatiCKi, 
or from proftise expenditure. He well knew that the best 
omiment of aorerelgnty Is jostlco that dne economy Is 
the source of order and dignity that the true splendour 
of a court Im derived from equity and wisdom.” 

“Hi" says he, the information which I have received 
of the state of the country be true, the disorder* eicecd 
an bounds, and all description. Ibo consequence la, that 
the revenues are collected, without system by force 
aims that the Aumils (rerenue agents) ore left to plunder 
tmcootrouled and the ryots hare no security from op* 
prevdoQ, nor means of redreis for Injustice exercised 
upon thetiL** 

In Slay 17W Sir John Shore, in his letter to the 
Heeldent at Loeknov said j “It has long been my anxious 
Wish, no leea than that of my predecessor, the Mar 
quia Comwalllfi, to prevalT upon the baboo Vixlr to 
arrange the Internal administration of hi* country and 
cstabllah it upon principles calculated to promote the 
happlneaa of hi# sal jecls and the permanency of his own 
authority I cannot, therefore, ouMrre, without regret, 
that his eicelleocy docs not appear to ImTo adopted any 
measures for this juirpow^ in consequence of the letter 
addrr>^ to him by JIarqoH Comwallia from Jladrai, and 
which I delivered to hk ministeTs in CoJeutta, with the 
ttoet serious recommendation to them to u>o their utmeot 
exertions in giving effect to the advico end recommeod*- 
Uon# of his linlshifv” 

kyrooUah Khan, the ItoblUa ohltl^ to whom the dotrlct 
■ rrlBtf4r«rm.«lnprt, ^IC, 17 t> 
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of Eampore liad been preserved, at tbe time when tbe BOOK TI 
rest of his nation "were exterminated from the country to chap vn. 
which they had given their name, died, at an advanced — 
age, in 1794, leavmg the country over which hd had ruled, 
in a high state of cultivation and prospeiity The succes- 
sion went to Mohammed Ah, his eldest son, who was duly 
confirmed hy the Yizir, and acknowledged hy the prmcipal 
Uohdla chiefs His younger brother Gholaum Mohammed^ 
an ambitious man, contnved in a httle time to get him 
mto his power , when he put him to death , and sent a 
large present to the Vizir, with a promise of augmented 
tnbute, if he were confirmed in the government of Ram- 
pore Though the murdered pnnce left a sou, in a state 
of nonage, the Vizir was hy no means dismchned to the 
proposition of Gholaum Mohammed * It was, however, 
a proceedmg of too much importance to he concluded with- 
out the permission of the British government , and that 
was refused The British troops, under Sir Robert Aber- 
cromhy, jomed hy such forces as tbe Vizir could afford, 
were ordered to march against the usurper, and treat him 
as a rebel It was the purpose of the Governor-General, 
to wrest the country entirely fiom the family of FyzooUah 
Khan, notwithstandmg the rights of the son of Moham- 
med Ah, guaranteed by the British government,* and 
notwithstandmg the rights of the people of tbe Country- 
happy under the frugal government of the RohiUa chief, 
menaced -mth misery and rum -under the exactions of the 
Vizir, to which, -with a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, the British ruler was about to condemn them. 

The rapidity of Sir Robert Abercromby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions which were forwarded to this 
effect A battle was fought at Bito-wrah, m which, after 
making a partial impression upon the British fine, the 
Rohdlas were defeated. Negotiation followed, and an 

• It may lie aonl)ted if there is sufiBcient authority for this insinuation Ac- 
cording to Mustqjab Khan, Mohammed Ali -n-as not put to death until after the 
Vizir’s interference in his favour “ A letter ha-ring been received from the 
Nairab -Vizir, requiring Gholam Mohammed to send his brother to Lucknow 
ivithout delay, and threatening vengeance if the order rvere not obeyed, the 
conspirators decided on putthig Mohammed All to death, and accordingly 
Ahmed Khan shot him Tvhlie he slept ” It -iras then asserted that he had de- 
stroyed himself, but the story iras not credited, and Asoph nd DoTviah, -nith 
his forces, attended by Mr Cherry, immediately marched from Luclaioir 
Life of Hafez Eehmet Khan, I 34 — W 

3 Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History of India, p 195 

TOL. VL D 
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BOOK. TL wTingemont irta made Tiio inumrm of th© Ut© prloov 
caxr m. Fjiooikh Kh^ wyn giTcn up to tb© Tixir Aad a 
Jaglure of ten laa of rerenc©, undar the er pr e aa goirante© 
I'M. of the Engluh govenunent, waa granted to Ahmed Ali, 
th© ©on of Mohammed AH > 

111 © ntrograd© morement was nnlntormptod in th© 
2Tabobe aSairs. “The ©zjgenoes of hi© gorernmenti as 
w© aro Informed by th© Director©, “wore ©applied by 
loans, on terms increasing in proportion to the nms 
demanded, and the dtacharge of one debt was effected, 
not from the rerenoe, but by oontrooting another of an 
iiWKttsiDg mtereet" The minister© Hnasem Reia Khan, 
and R^fa T^kalt Roy had become odious to by 
opposing obstmctioQs to his will and he aoousud them ol 
tht^embajTaaament© whioh had gr o w n upon him daring 
their administration. Hb d«iro was to m»VA RjJa Jeoo 
IxjD hu minis ter who had been one of bis Intimate* for 
•er^ year©, and profeoBed abecJut© snbearTienoy ITi© 
aremon of the Finnish government to this minion wis 
not unknown. The Nabob therefore was adrlied to 
aasume the sppeoranoe of soting as his own minlsier) 
while the bualnas and power in reollty, passed Into the 
bands of JeeoLoH 


The English troopa, employed in the co unt ry of the 
Yua were always on the incresseu Instead of the single 
brigt^ which IT sst Ings hsd pronocnced sufficient, ereo 
thetwo brigade*, for which Lord CornwiUis had Bad© 
pnr^on^ In the sobaWy of fifty Isoi, wero now eiceeded. 
in their dispatch of th© 22nd of April, ITW; the Directors 
comroMded the two regUnents of native cavolry •erring 
IWdenoy of Bengal, to be augmented to four ; 
a^ in order to reliere the Compony from a consider 
^e port of ^e expense^ they directed that every p«ribli 
effort should be m«la to ioduce the Visir to disband hb 
«™«e^raTsdr^ and to apply a port of the suna 
wpport to defraying a port of the 
incurrrf^y the propped 
au^ent^om'-- With this propodtkm; the Vlrif at 
first, would by no means eom^y And in hlarab iW 
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the Governor-General paid a visit to Lucknow, for the BOOR VI 
“ two avowed objects,” as he himself expressed it, “ of ohap vn 

inducing the Vizii to estahhsh a reform in his adnumstra- 

tion, and to pay part of the now cavalry estabhshment, 
which he had ^eady peremptorily refused The mflu- 
ence of the British ruler was not entirely without success , 
an agreement was obtained from the wretched Vizir to 
add to his former subsidy the expense of one European 
and one native regiment of Enghsh cavalry, provided the 
annual amount should not exceed five and a half lacs of 
rupees , and Tuffuzel Hussem Ehan, a man m whose 
probity and talents the Governor-Genei’al idaced great 
rehance, was appointed mmister * 

Only a few months elapsed, when, after a short illness, 
the Vizir expired- The eldest of his brothers was Saadut 
Ah, who, in fear of intrigues, had been compelled to leside 
on a pension at Benares To the succession of Mirza Ah, 
the eldest son of Asoph ud Dowla, Saadut Ah offered ob- 
jections, assertmg that neither he, nor any other of the 
reputed children of the late Vizir, was really his offspnng, 
and he urged his own pretensions to the vacant throne 
The arbiter in this great dispute was the Governor-Gene- 
ral The acknowledgement of the late Vizir who had 
treated Mirza All as his son and successor , the undoubted 
prmciple of the Moslem law, which renders that acknow- 
ledgment a vahd title , the acquiescence of the Begums, 
the wife and mother of Asoph ud Dowla , the concurrence 
of the capital , and the danger of admittmg reports on 
the fihation of pnuces to decide the question of their suc- 
cession, swayed the mind of the Governor-General , and 
Mirza Ah, commonly known by the name of Vizir Ah, 
was placed on the musnud, and recognized by the Enghsh 
government as Nabob of Oude 

The yoimg sovereign had not long enjoyed his power 
and dignity, when complamts were received by the Go- 
vernor-General, both respectmg his title, and respeotmg 
his conduct The situation of affairs appeared to require 
the presence of the Enghsh ruler , and he began his jour- 
ney to Lucknow Upon his arrival, he found a scene of 
mtngue of extraordinary activity, and extraordmaiy com- 
phcation The elder Begum, havmg interfered with the 
1 Printed Papers, nt snpra, p 28 
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BOOK. VL conduct of the Nabob, bad boon ^ return to Fjia 
COAT m. bad and animosl^ aaoceeded to friendahlp. AJmae All 

Tr>>»n, -who bad been an object of distrust to the Britlah 

1 “W goTemment for many yean, and forced to keep aloof from 
pnbllo adalra, had so anocasAdly employed hla leisure, In 
oanying on the boameas of renter that a great proportion 
of the oonntry waa now placed in his hands and ho wu 
the most powerfol tnd^idoal in the state. Upon her 
qnaiTel with the Nabobs the Begum had roaignod benalf 
to the oonmcila of irho adrised an apparent 

reoonciliatian with the Nabob. “ On my amral at lAick 
now" says the GoTemor'^Saaoral, "the confederacy be- 
tween the Nabob and Bognin appeiund Indiaeolahla, and It 
was the opioioG of the mmistar that they could not be 
disunited. The principal adriaer of the Begum was Alina% 
either directly or through {her pnncipel oonoch) Jewahur 
AH Chan. AnH HooMm Bean Khan, and TlokaH Boy 
runged under their baimera. fTHh the Nabob, hU fiUhar* 
in-lsw Sberf All luppoeed to hare the moat 

IndusDoe. The objeot of aC parties was to opp c aa the 
Kngiiah influettce.*' 

Freeantly the views of the acton began to disolose 
ihamselvea. AtwI & mslidy which attacked the Nabobs 
the mmales, or small pox, ahortiy afler the arrival of the 
Qovemor-Oenenl, afforded a favourable opportunity foe 
intrigue.— I confess," says the Govemor-OoDcral, *itb- 
oct reaerve, that I never was involved in a aceno of mors 
perplexity and proffigEoy" 

“On the SOth of December" (I atfll oao the Ungutge 
of the GoTemor-OeneraTs report,) Almas, who had roost 
sedulously studied appearanoea, waited on the mlnlslei; 
and entered Into coaferencos with biTn whichTartod sereral 
days. He began with a tr oiig complaints of the eoodoc* 
of Tirir All, whom he designated by a most opprobrious 
term. He sjioko of him as spurious and proflJgata as s 
man who would ruin the country hy his vice* and pro- 
fusion. Hs mentioned the cairoeat wish of the Be-^ua 
and hlmwUi that he abould bo deposed, and some oo® ^ 
the sons of Si\ja uJ DowU, be placed on the moiood, «• 
eluding all the •otwofAsopbudDwU.asBpurioaa" Tbs 

same reproseQUUooa were succeMlrely repeated to th# 
OoTemor-Qcneral, and to the Oovernor General ia 
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pany with the Commander-in-Chief jMiiza Jungly, a BOOK VI 
brother of the late Nabob, younger than Saadut Ah, was chap vh 

the person whom the Begum and Almas combined m i e- 

commending Amd “ a large pecumary sacrifice,” says the 
Governoi-Geneial, “was promised, as a compensation for 
my acquiescence ” — “ Almas,” he continues, “ acts m the 
name of the Begum , and while he pretends to disavow, 
on her part, aU wish to interfere in the admimstration, 
his propositions to me were directly calculated to place it 
m her power ” 

Great mdustry and skiU had been employed m prepos- 
sessing the mmd of the Govemor-Gener^ wuh the most 
unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, as a man be- 
tween whose character and the mterests of the Enghsh 
an irreconcileable contrariety was placed He was repre- 
sented as extremely profuse m his expenditure, and 
therefore, likely to absorb the funds from which annual 
payments to the Enghsh might proceed , as of a violent, 
imgovemable wiU, and therefore unhkely to be obedient 
to the English , and finally, as altogether averse to the 
Enghsh, and hkely to use his utmost endeavours to free 
himself from their yoke 

The belief of these representations, commumcated to 
the Governor-General, appears to have decided the ques- 
tion It prepared his mind for annexing weight to any 
evidence which might be preferred of the spunousness of 
the man whom he wished not to reign It was no objec- 
tion to the legitimacy of the Nabob, that he was not the 
son of the Begum, who had no child , that he was the son 
of a female, menially employed in the zenana. He was 
acknowledged by Asoph ud Dowla as his son, and, accord- 
mg to the laws of the Moslems, that was enough. Tehseen 
Ah Khan, however, a confidential eunuch of the late Vizir, 
told the followmg story that' the mother of Vizir Ah had 
a husband of her own rank , was never confined to the 
zenana, but qmtted it dady, as is customary with menials 
of the same description, and went to her husband’s house , 
that Vizir Ah was not the son of the Nabob, but pur- 
chased of his mother for 600 rupees after his birth , 
that it was customary for the Nabob, havmg no progeny, 
to purchase women who were pregnant, and bring up 
their children as his own , and that this was the origm of 
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BOOK TL »I1 the children who were now regarded as the o&pring of 
our Tn. Asoph nd Dowla.* 

' Tn fJ't* statement, the onlj point of real Importance 
1*^ was, whether Aaoph ad Dowla was, or thought that he was, 
the of the child produced by the mother of Vitlr 
Ah. Tehsaen Ali Hhan said, that he was not, and did not 
know of her pregnancy till after the birth of the chili 
And upon thk story, told prlrately to the Goremar^ 
Qeneral by Tehaeen, who complained of ha-ring been 
treated wi^ u^jnstioe ly the Nabob, and who might hare 
been sobomed by hia enemies } told withooi confrontation 
with the poblio, withoot oon^ntation with the Nabob, 
without crosi examinaUon, without counter eridenee, 
without hearing anything the party adeoied might bare 
to adduce In his b^ial^ without pushing the Inquiry by 
examlnatkm of other persons to whom the secrets of ths 
lenana might be known, and oorroboiated only by what 
he was told was the publio opimon, did the Ooreroor> 
General deckre, that a man whom he had acknowledged 
as Nabob of Oode, and who suooeedsd to the throce 
the apparent eoocurrenoe of all ranks, except the single 
Toaoe of Boadot All, was not the son of the late Tlxlr and 
ought to be displaced from the throoe. 

It la Impoasible to read the account of this Iransactiou, 
drawn up by the Qoremor-General, and Dot to be in> 
pressed idth a coariciton of his sincerity and hh desire 
to do Justlca^ Bat it is easy also to perceive how moch 
his oii^erstaodiog was bevfldsred and impoesIUo not to 
oodfess that he decided against the unfortonato Nabob the 
great question of a kingdom, upon endence upon which a 
court ^ English law would not hare decided against him 
a qoestloa of a few pounds.”* 


' UtnSi $t Sr JiSa Skerv, SrtalBBS «b)ca m 

****iL''^ rrttteS ii«trr». M Ko. 1 p, 1 ^ 

^ Ui» uU U« O^rmor^mrJ. iWwA*! 

a«l iba Oarww.Ofacnl aloet tb# Wiblk * 

ill fatnaSN Sloii aaS w*« wtmiuil, te •»» ^ 
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M«TMrw«t***tit.U*btb«snrcUlO(>t. C^SmuCrlU pCTTw n*”'- 
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BOOK Tl to the Componj Kod it roomTod the mo*t cordial appro- 
CHAP Tn. hatlon of the poirer a , mlniatenal aitd direotonal, at homa. 

The pobtical letter to BcDgal, dated Ifith Uaj 1799, after 

a fall cotamentaiy npon the proceeding!, thua declare! 
“Having taken this general view of the euhpct, with a 
loinate attention, howerei^ to all the papen and proceed* 
Inga, wo are, npon the whole, decldodlj of opinion, that 
the late OoTemor43eneral, Lord Tagrunonth, in a moat 
ardaooa aitnation, and tinder drotunstonoes of anch dch* 
caoj and erabarraMment, amdocted himeelf with great 
temper impartiality abflltj and firnm«a and that he 
finiahed a long conrae of falthfnl acmce* by plunT'lng and 
carrying into erecntloti an arrangnment, which not ody 
rodounda highly to hla own honour bat which will also 
to the remprocal advantage of Oompanv and 
the Nabob Vizir • 


On th« l«t of Aogort, 1782, Sir Oaidj- me- 

c«d»l Oonoral llorlo»«, u Gotoiikt of Fort SL Qooigi^ 
•nd PmlOont of Iho Oouixdl at Uadrai Sir Clarita 
romamod In tho joTommont tni tho 7th of Sofptombor 
1781, T-hon Lord Hobart to plaoad at the head of the 
C^tio Preaidonoy On the 13th of Ootoher 1783, 
^od, at the age of eeeentj-eight, the Nabob Itohannned 
^ WaU Job I and to anoceeded Omdnt nl Omtah, 
hla eld^ ton. From the data of the tiratv tamed bj 
W ^mdUe in ITOt, thn pojnionU of the Nabob, 
trog in tho ^ of poaoe, had, throogh the agenejof 
the monoj lendota, been rajnlar Bat tho conntiT made 
orn to t^ ^ ojartlone of thi, deeonptloo of men, 
had rapldlj deolined. The oootmned opomUon of the 

eamecaoeealhre^edloeitlnguleh the reeooroe. of the 

Eormment , and, thongh no attempt had been made to 
‘to life of Uoham- 
It of Onidnt ql Ommh appeared to 

“'“‘t lo -"Web the Nabob 
died, the I^ldeot detraed It eapedlont to place on remnh 
bp a ^ * deaenpUon of the mlnoui count 

Into ahich tOVlta had proceeded nndcr the airanjcmcnt 


tApen, u tifn, p, ju 
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BOOK YL tbe rrurmfurtnrcra) to Ute it at a Tiloatlon oonsidonblj 

coLt Tn. aboT® tite market price.* 

■ Soch was the general oonrao of The modea 

were infinite. “'IlLeaabJeoi,”BajBthemdignantGoTen»r, 
•la exhaostlesB, * 

•After this expoaHlon, do comment,” he cries, "can be 
required, to abow that this species of government, if it 
deeerres the name of goremment, contains the moat 
gnerooa oppresawn of the people, the certain imporenah 
ment of ooontrj and, oonseqnentlj the Inentable 
deoey of reveime.'’ 

A fact la here rety fonilbiy urged upon oor attention, 
of which it la important to find the true explanation. 
Under their dependeDoe npon the Enghah goremment, 
It has been seen, that the people of Onde and Ckmatio 
two of the noblest portuma erf were, by miagoTem* 

ment, plunged into a state of wretohedn^ with which 
no other part of India, liardly any part of the earth, bad 
anything to compare. In wl^t manner did the depend' 
enoe of the native states upon the Fn gn«b tend to pr odaca 
those horrid efieota t The diffloolty of the answer ia not 
rery great The oppresdons of the natlre goTertunsuts 
were Umited by their weaknesa When they received the 
use of Engii ah atroogth, their oppretsiona wore limited 
by nothlo^ but the physical pow er s of the people to 
exiat under oppression So iH hm the ecienoe of gorem* 
ment been hitherto understood, that under all the govern* 
msnta which ever yet existed, eicept perhaps one or tst^ 
there Is no regular and effective reatraint npon tad 
COTcmment, except from the dreed of the iusurrectlcn 
and rebeUlon of the people. In the goremmenti of Asia, 
this produces no iDoonsUerahle effects os the freqoeot 
rerolutlous and changes of dynssty abundantiy demcQ* 


r«a>u«as»n^totb«<£ii^ 
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VL The pr ogre ai of this oppresafon prodnoed In the EnglJih 
TH. *ny detennIn*to rwolotlon of rofonn, only when ^e tW- 
— hie deeoUtian of the cot m try presented the proepect of 
ft rapidly approaching moment, at which the ^gUsh 
anhaidy eottld no longer he found. We hare seen what 
antidpotions of this dlsaatrooi period the Tln ghuh rulers 
had abecdy expressed with regirf to Onde Thd danger 
was still more imminent In the case of the Gamitig *1 
cannot," aayi Lord Hohart, *bQt look with eitrome anxiety 
to the nature of the security prorlded hy the treaty of 
1792, for those re so oroes on whldi the British interesia 
on the ooost of Ooramandel materially depend. I cannot 
hut aee that the preaent ayitem of ooUeding the rero' 
nnee of the Coniatlo maolfestfy loralldates that eeonrity 
and that, whenerer a failure may happen in the payment 
of his Highness s Usta, ww ia hare reoouiM to 
it for the reeore r y of the defalcation." 

A pallkUTe, If not a remedy sngBoated ItaeH in the 
prohibltioc of kune to the Kab^ hyBompeans} becanse, 
though the dealings of Sonkars (natlre money IcDders) 
in the eolleetion of rereona, were not of recent eetabUih> 
ment, yet the terms of loans had nerer been carried to 
to osu^os an extent aa since the practice hod been in* 
trodaced among Eoropeana." 

This, howerer the Ooveroor declared to he IneffeotuaL 
“The prohibitory orders hitherto publiahed, have^ he 
Bars, “all Ikned of their object Because the ertaioD of 
them is easy to Europeans, throogh the agency of their 
natlre aeirant and because the enormous profits which 
arise from those usurious loons; bold out an irresistible 
temptation to adrenttirera. To prohibit the Interoourse 
of Europeans at the Durbar Is IneffectuaL Other chan 
i>els of commnnlcatioo aro open and the superintendent 
of a usurioas loon at IVlaincotah eoDTeyi his demands 
to the ears of the habeb with no leas certainty than be 
who Ures In the precincts of Cbepauk. As long; ther^ 
fore, as his n^ghoess shall be so regardless of his true 
intemts, as to dehrer up his prorinces, and his people, to 
public depredation, so long will there bo found men, wb<s 
in the pursuit of extraTagant adrantagee, will orerieep 
the hounds of discretion and moral obbgatiom" 

In these circmnsUnces, what b to be done T 'So de»- 
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BOOK TI ing tto necesdty of a change in that state of things 
fTT«^ Tu. vhioh wu octabhshed bj the treaty of 179S, he had 
■ - opened a negotiatfoti for that purpose with Omdut xU 
17M. Omrah and that be aot oommnnlcated his intention 
to the Supreme Qomnment, or waited for Ha ooTKrorreitoe, 
on account of the intrigoea of those who, from petBonal 
interest, endearoored to prerent the accomplishment of 
his object. 

The flrat of the points which the Ooremor endeavoured 
to gain, was the tranafer of the coDectkma, inoloding all 
the powers of internal goTemment^in the (Hstrlots pledged 
for the subtldj Ihe benehls wtmid be to the Nab^ 
the aaring of the exorbitant Interest which the uanrera 
received to the people deliverance from extortion to 
the Componj’ aecontjr against the deeolation of the oouC' 
try The swood point regarded the Soothern Pol/gara. 
T^ right of ooDeoting the tribnte from the ooantry of 
the Polygara had been yielded to the Company the 
treaty of 17W, l«t the nominal right of soTorei^ty 
reaerred to the Nabob. Ihis proved a eouroe of ohetmO' 
tkm to the right ordering of the cooniry and the Goror 
nor eras deelroua of seeing It resigned. In the third 
placo, he eodesvoured to obtain the ceadon of the forts 
in the Carnatic, whhdi, aocording to an expreaeion in the 
treaty of Comwalha, were to be gamioned by the troopa 
of the Company 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
ofiTered to relmcpiisb eertain claima, to the amount of 
thirtv lacs of pagoda^ or more. The Influenoe of those 
who iuui oppoalto interests prevailod. “It has been with 
the deepest re g ret, add the GoremoT “that I have found 
tho halwb unmoved by my entreatioi and remonstiancea 
upon this subject not that he has been insensible to the 
ioalice and expediency of what I hare proposed bat,aa he 
haa candidly cenfeaeed at several interviews with that 
he has not the rtaolutioo to comply ( informing me that 
bia native ministers and European advisers, so perjilexed, 
plagued, and intimidated him, that be could not venture 
upon the measure, notwithstanding hia convieiion that be 
ought to do sa" * 

I rmiWr tUh'C^rmbrt' ITWi Prbtfd r«K»*'** 

ftpn, f. IM. Lort llot«n ab «hai rtJMiMii art mt* Ip op«rt<s«* 
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BOOK TL infuQCHia to KippoM, that tho Company had not, by 
CHIP Tn. ahanng the fmlta of Ibelr labour oontraoted sacred obll- 
' gotion*, oogbt not to be eacrifioed in icdllioiiB, to any 
1“95. obligations, to any one man, Trhlch it iras poesible to 
contract 

On this enbject, the Supreme QoTwnmenl dedared 
« tTittt their prindplea were 6Jriy at issue with thoae of 
the Goremor of Fort 8t George," and appealed to tho 
authorities at home. That jeakmsy ^hich was to apt to 
arlae between the heads of the two Preaidenaiee, eapedally 
when the head of the Snprame was infenor m rank to tlM 
head of the anbordinate goreminent, appean on this oo 
casion to hare Imbitteredthe opposition of the Goremor 
General. In the address from the Sirpreme Goremment 
to the Court of Directors, commenting upon the argu 
meats of the Qoreroor of Fort SL George, it is said “On 
the language of deolamstion or intemperance we shall 
nerer Animadrert, onieM it becomes neoessary to the 
support of the snthori^ of the Supreme Goremment 
learmg it, on this, as oo former oecafficma, to tho obeem 
tlou and notice of your Honourable Oourt. On this ex 
pression Lord Hobart remorired ) * If I am zxit to defend 
my coodaot,when atiacked-^ttaoked In teTTDa,ncit Indeed 
of Intemperance and deolazoaticm, bat of oool, deliberate 
censure severity impeaching my character as a publlo 
aorrant, In a manner not poesible to be misimderstood, I 
am placed in a altuaUcu whollj incompatible with a due 
reg^ to my own reputatioD." 

As for the principlei atated by the Supreme Gorem- 
ment ts in opposition to hi% he remarked that they 
coold only bo useful, in as far os they aflbrdod “rolrt 
rufliciently deflnlte to refer to, when rndgendcfl colled for 
spedfle moasurca of goremment but that prindples» 
professedly tiholtilag of dariatioa, Sactnatiog with dr 
cumstanees, neither aUudod to, nor enumerated, but to be 
estimated, as they arise, by the existing goremment-*the 
pr o pr iety or Impro p ri rty of thwt estimation to depend, 
not upon precedent, analogy or any written law but upon 
the Bnlwequent opinion of the wnrid mn never bo pro- 
ductire of those bmcfldal effects, arowodly eonght for by 
the Sopreme Board. • In this instance the Goremor of 

* l<ttrr tnm LcN Ilobvt to Ot Cmot XXnctsm {ttoWd r*rw*> 
njn, r>n— <x 
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Fort St George 'lawclearljjnnd iiistly exposed, the futdity BOOK VI 
of tlioso loose and indefinite expres^iions of obligation, ciiAr mi 
x\bich are so fondly and frequently made use of by tbo — — 
balf-informed persons at tbo beads of go\ eininonts , ex- 
pressions \\bicb arc so cfTeotual in misleading Ibeir under- 
standings , but, at tbo same time, 80 foitiinatol} adapted 
to enlarge tbo spbere of tbeir arbitral} po^\cr 

Tbougb, b} tbe compound opposition of tbo Supreme 
GoTcmmcnt^ and of the powerful class of indniduuls 
wboso profit depended upon tbe misgoxcrnmcnt of tlie 
country, no refonn could bo introduced, tbo war, wliidi 
tbo progress of tbo French revolution brought on with 
tbe Dutch, proxidcd for tbo Governor a sort of tnumpb, 
to which the enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have 
seldom an} objection In 1706, an armament was titled 
out at ^ladras, which, aided by a squadron of bis Afajesty’s 
fleet under Admiral Hamer, completely reduced tbo set- 
tlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, klalacca, Banda, and 
Amboyna, without any incident of sufficient importance 
to reqmre a particular descnption Tboir possessions on 
the Pemnsula wore bkewiso subdued , Cochin, after a 
great resistance And their grand settlement at tho Cape 
of Good Hope fell into the hands of tho English the same 
year In 1797, preparation was made for expeditions 
agomst Llauntius, and tho Spanish settlement of JIamlla. 

The first dmsion of tho annament against Manilla had 
actually sailed to Penang, tho port of rcndoz\ ous , when 
the accounts received of tho treaty of Campo Formio, 
and tho suspicions excited of Tippoo and the klahrattas, 
frightened the government, after incurring the expense, 
into a renunciation of both enterprises 

In the beginmng of tho year 1798, Sir John Shore, who 
had been raised to tho peerage, by the title of Loid Teign- 
mouth, resigned tho government of India, and sailed for 
England. Lord Chve, who was appomted to succeed Lord 
Hobart in December, 1797, arrived at Madras on the 21st 
of August, 1798 
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CHAPTER YUL 

Lord dlcnungtoi^ Oortr^or-Gesieni — Agt^tt oj' Txppoo ^ 
iU Jde of Frcjtes.—Qovemor-Oeneml rttcivt* on i*»*- 
dutto ’War— Import of tke OircvoutoMcet, — Optmons «/» 
India. — ir«m Ah roeotvtt «of* EngluX Troopo ond 
damtta iiu FmicK.-^Unfr%i^ hegotuxtums at Poo- 
nek. — Progrtmon of Qotrmor'Qo'ntroPt Ikmandt • — 
nVr Ugtn*.—Plan ^ ike Ompaxgn^ilartk of ikt 
Arwjr — Sitgt of SenJigapaitM. — AUrmxng Sxteatioa of 
ike BrUuk Army ta reyorrf to Food.---S<r\ngepedirm 
taltn, and die SvltanhUtd — Diruiaa and SttiUmeni of 
tke eonquertd Oomnirf 

TV HEN th« pUj of prlTtto Interest Is not faistniotire, 
lY either by the inferencee which may ho drawn from 
It, err by the consequences to which It leads, It escapes the 
cariosity of the hlstonan, whose rlews are directed by 
otlHty slotte. 'Whstem share sdxtl^tenal intrlgnes xnsy 
bare bad, In the fluotoaticas of connoO, vhioh attended 
the choice of a new OorenKtr-Generel, it u acfbaent for 
us to relate, that after Lord Hobart was appointed, on the 
23rd of October 1793, to be Goremar at lladraa, he was 
noaluated, oo the 24th of December in the same year to 
sucoeed the MarquU ComwallJs, as OoTemoT-Oeneral of 
India. That, eqjc^dog honourable and afflaent prospetd* 
at home, and at that time filling an office of high di^ty 
and trust, Lord Hobart wcnld not hare left hh country 
for less than the assurance of the highest pbco In India, 
was well understood. Uinisterial robtlon, of oourse, was 
the origin of both the one appodntment and tbe other 
The admInhtraUon, howerer of Sir John Shore who suo* 
cceded to the place of OorerDOr-OeDefal, as senior mem 
her of the eoaod^ /mmedlately opon tbo nw/gnatlon of 
Lord CornwalUt, was not interrupted till tbe month of 
Jtarch, in the year 1707 when Lord Oomwallls wu 
notninsted a second time to fill the offices of Oorentor 
General etkI Commander in>ChIefi The appointment was 
announced to the differeot Proddenoies in India ; and a 
inoosure ao citraordlmry seemed to declare that there 
was aomelhlng eitraordiiary in the cause of It. Extra 
ordinary as it was^ It remained without effect. In the 
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month of October of the same yeai, it was notified to the BOOK YI. 
different Presidencies, that the Earl of Mormngton was ciui vin 

appomted to be Governor-General, in lieu of Maiq^uis 

Cornwallis Ho was appointed, it was said, “under cir- 
cumstances, and for reasons, of a peculiai nature ” The 
Directors added, that “ various circumstances had induced 
the Marquis to resign his appointments ” * Such woio the 
mysterious terms to which the actors thought fit to con- 
fine themselves 

The Earl of Momington had recently distinguished 
himself by a bnlhant speech in the House of Loids 
agamst Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles, and of 
good abilities The breach of faith to Lord Hobart it 
was proposed to compensate, viz by money , and that out 
of the Company’s purse A proposition was brought 
forward for bestowing upon him a pension of 1600? per 
annum, and this, after being once rejected in the General 
.Court, was, nevertheless, by the due application of in- 
fluence, finally confirmed. The Directois, when pushed 
for their reasons, hinted, that the attempt of Lord Hobart 
to transfer to the Company the civil, as well as the mih- 
tary, government of the Carnatic, was, m some way, which 
they said it was dehcate to explain, the cause which ren- 
dered it inexpedient that he should contmue longer in 
India “ That attempt,” they observed, “ whethei owing 
to the ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other cause, un- 
fortunately failed This failuie involved his Lordship in 
an altercation with the Supreme Government , upon 
which the Court of Directors thought it right to support 
their Governor-General, and to recall Lord Hobart ’ - 

Lord Mormngton amved at Calcutta on the 17th of 
May, 1798, carrying out with him a mind moie than 
usually mflamed with the mmistenal passions then bum- 
mg m England , and in a state peculiarly apt to be seized 
both with dread and with hatred of any power that was 
French He had possessed but httle time for acquamtmg 

’ PqWIc Letter to Fort St George, 18th Oct 1797 Papers relattaff to the 
Carnatic, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 10th August, 1803, 
i, 244 

^ Speech of the Chairman In the General Court, 6th Feb 1798 See the 
Report of the Debate, In the Asiatic Annual Register, vol i 
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BOOK TL hlmjdf inUi tho compBcmled affiU™ of India,* ithon «n hll 
atlmHcxi ™ attnotod to • particular point. On tho Sth 
..wa of Jnno, obont threo went* tllor hia ainva], a popor w»8 
rocoired at Cilontta, whioh purported to be a proclama- 
tion issned bj the GoTomor at the lale of France. The 
paper imported, that two ambaaaadon had arrired from 
Uppoo Snltan, with lettera addresaed to the conatitulod 
anthontlea of tho laland, and deapatchoa to be forwarded 
to the goTemment of Fiance that the object of tho om- 
^***1 to propoao an alOance oSenaiTe nod defenaiTO 
with tho French i and to roqneat a anppljr of troopa for 
tho pmpoao of a war agalnot tho Enghih a war which, 
with an eomeat deaire to orpei tho aaid Fngilab from 
^***^Bi , tho Soitan waa readj to commence, aa aoon aa tho 
French ahooid arriro to aailat him. Tho prodamatian 
then Inrited tho alliena to offer their aorricea, on tho 
hberai torma which the ambaaaadora of tho Snltan wore 
read/ to offer 


Thli paper which tho aoTenmi-Oeneral cella tmij an 
•ortraordinar/ pnbUcatlon,” ho waa at firwt inolinrf to 
Msardaa^oi^ becanao, if a ooheme, of tho nalnro 
J .o'”. °a*°iV?<‘..-FCT_.roaU/ entertnmed, it waa lo mnch 
tho lntereatbothof Tippoo and the French, to conceal, 
and an act of anch eontomptfbio fell/ lo dlmloo It, that 
^ a toUl want of aU cpmdl/ for bnalncaa waa acmeel/ 
^blo, on the part either of a man mlrneted with 
the goromi^t of tho Wo of Franco, or of men whean 
Tippoo would cbooao for a delicate and important com- 
miwtOTi. 


m OoTcriMrdlcneial, nererthelcao, received an violent 
an impnlao ^ tW paper that ho dcapntchcd a cop/ of 
it, Ortn cm tto foUowing da/ to General Hariia, tho Com- 
to&mler-Ii>.«a£f; on tbo coa*t ©f Cortmundel, »t that time 
ocenpying, tempomfly the .UUon of GoTemor of Tort 


rmirwil to i Irv iftw hto arrl •!. 1 m ^ ^ w,—*— . 
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St George His doubts respecting the authenticity of the BOOK "VI. 
document -were declafed , but General Hams was com- chap vih 

manded “to consider, without delay, the means of assem- 

bling the army on the coast of Coromandel, if necessity 
should unfortunately require such a precaution ” 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written by 
the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
purpose of conveying to the Indian government mteUi- 
gence, that such a pioclamation had, in fact, been issued 
at the Isle of France And about the same time several 
persons amved at Calcutta, who had been present on the 
island, when the incident occurred “A strict esamma- 
tion” of those, whom the Governor-General calls “the 
most respectable of those persons,” was performed If 
then information was to he relied upon, it appeared that 
toward the close of the month of January, 1798, two per- 
sons amved at the Isle of France, by a ship from Manga- 
lore , that they were received with great demonstrations 
of respect, tieated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and, during 
their stay on the island, entertained at the public expense , 
that, without any previous rumour or notion on the island 
that aid was about to be given to that prince, or a war 
about to commence between him and the Enghsh, the pro- 
clamation m question, two days after their arrival, was 
fixed up, and circulated , that the persons, thus treated as 
ambassadors, were so far from disowmng the pubhcation, 
that they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of their 
residence, and made promises in the name of the Sultan, 
accordmg to its terms , and that on the 7th of March they 
embarked on board the French fngate La Preneuse, accom- 
pamed by the men on whom the inducements held out by 
them had prevailed, to the amount of about two hundred 
mcludmg some officers * From other sources the Go- 

• This Is the account which is given in the Governor-General’s Letter to th® 

Court of Directors, dated 20th March. 1799 In his minnte, in the secret de- 
partment, I2th of August, 1798, the following is the account “The ambas- 
sadors aided and assisted In the levy of 160 officers and privates, for the service 
of Tippoo, under the terms, and for the purposes, stated in the proclamation 
Few of the oflBcers are of any experience, and the privates dre the refuse of the 
democratic rabble of the island. Some of them ore volunteers , others were 
taken from the prisons, and compelled to embark Several of them are Caf- 
frees, and people of half caste with such of these troops as were volunteers, 
the ambassadors entered mto several stipulations and engagements, in the name 
of Tippoo ’’ In Tippoo’s own letter to the French Directory, under date the 
30th of August, 1798, he says hcrecelved only sixty soldiers 
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DOCK TL TenKr>G«ner»l irai informed, th*t the Frendh frigtlo 
UUP TUX. ttrired at Jlangilore on the Sffth of April that both the 
— ' — Frenchmen and the persons by irhom they had been 

1"B6. bronght, •were recetred with great marks of aatlafaotian by 
the Saltan, and that the princdpal part of the Frenchmen 
were admitted into his aerrlce. 

That the Ooremor-General shonld hsTo regarded these 
ioddenta as tokens of the hoetOe mind of Tlppoo, was 
natnrah The only material qneation relates to the nature 
of the Impreaaion on the mind of a wise man, which that 
Inference was calcolated to prtpdaoe. That the tmnd of 
Tlppoo, in regard to the English, was fhll d hatred, and 
tim spirit of rerenge, It needed no new incident to die* 
close, or to oonftnn. In £sot, the peace of Seringapatam 
was ooncloded with him, under a perfect oonTictacm that 
his mind was breathing all the rage of diaappconted ambi* 
tion and humlliAtod pride and if the hostihty of his aeo* 
timenta had oottaUtuted a reaacm for war m the opkdoc 
of the peraoos In India and Europe, who at thut time oocn- 
poeed the compound gorenimaiit ofladia,thst peace would 
oerer hare been mad^ as it was toade abroad nor ap* 
pleaded, as it was applauded, at home. The basis on 
which the wikdom of that agreement rested, was the sup* 
posed aoondnen of the cooclasioQ, that the power of 
Tlppoo, far from able to retdit tbs Britiih when entire. 
Was so QtUe formidable when diminiahed to one that 
tho hostility of his aentimenta, bowsrer inteiBe, and ho«- 
erer certainly known, was a matter unworthy of particular 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all Increase 
of territory noftTourahle to their interests, and who, in 
the oppoalUoD of interest between Tlppoo and the klidx’ 
rattai, could not &U to beboU a security against tbe 
most formidable of the enemies whom India oonld raise 
up. 

The Impresrioo made upon tho mind of the Goremor 
Gcnertil, by tho Incidents of which the shore is the ac- 
count, appean to hare been stroog and agitating In the 
highest degree. Under all these drcumstanccs, an Im- 
mediate attack," says be^ •‘upon Tippoo ^tan, for the 
purpoeo of fmatrallog the executloo of his unproroked 
and unwarrantable pr^ecta of ambition and rcreoge,»P* 
peored to me to 1)0 demaodod by the soundest maxim* 
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both of justice andpobcy — Such "was the tenor of my opi- BOOK VI 
nions as early as the 20th of June, 1798 , ” tliat is, only chap, vnt 

two days after any authentic lufoimation of tbe facts had 

been received “I therefoie,” continues he, “recorded my 
d-ocided judgment, that it was necessaiy to assemble the 
armies on the coasts of Coiomandol and JIalabar without 
delay, and I issued my final orders for this puipose on 
that day I have no hesitation in declaring, that my oii- 
•Jinal intention was — if circumstances would have admit- 
ted — to have attacked the Sultan instantly, and on both 
sides of his dominions, for the purpose of defeating his 
ostile preparations, and of anticipating then declared ob- 
ject I was concerned, however, to leain, from persons 
most conversant in mihtary details at Port St Geoige, 
that the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and certain radical defects m its estabhshment 
would render the assembhng a force equal to offensive 
movements against Tippoo, a much more tedious and diffi- 
cult operation than I had apprehended.” ' 

Either the Governor-General condemned the pohcy of 
,the treaty which was concluded by Lord Cornwdlis, and 
highly applauded by the mmisters, by the pail lament, and 
by the people of England , or, such was the change m 
circumstances, that the enmity of Tippoo, which was nei- 
ther formidable, nor offeied any reasonable prospect of 
bemg formidable, in 1792, had become intensely formidable 
in 1798 , or, lastly, the mmd of the Governor-General was 
in a state of inflammation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally diflferent fiom a cool and accurate contemplation of 
the circumstances of the case 

No where, m his official correspondence, as he lays down 
the reasons of his conduct, does he state any disapproba- 
tion of the treaty of Sermgapatam It seems, therefoie, 


' Letter from Lord Momington to the Court of Directors, dated 20th March 
1799 Papers presented to the House of Commons relathig to the late War in 
the East Indies with Tippoo Snltann , ordered to be printed 26th Sept., 1799 
“ The necessarily dispersed state of the troops,” (says Col Beatson, View of 
the Origin and Conduct of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, 1 16,) ” would hare 
been of less importance but for those radlc^ defects, which have in a certain 
degree at all times existed These proceed from a system of economy, which 
precludes the expense of establishing dep6ts of grain in different parts of onr 
possessions, and of maintainmg a fixed establishment of draught and carriage 
■cattle , without nhich no portion of the Madras army, however amply It might 
have been supplied with every other requisite for field operations, was in a 
condition to act with promptitude and eflect," 
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BOOK VL a proper ccmchiBioD, that no diaapprobatioo of it eiJstod 
our Tin. in hie mind. 

— 'Whether m the cirotimstanceB of Tippoo or the Eng 
17W. Huh, there vu any thing at that time, which rendered the 
mfr^ of j^ppoo zQore alarming; than at the date 
of the peace, ia the next point of rational inquiry 'Ihe 
EngUah, we are to aoppoee that the goTerament 
which they >>■/! eatabhahed In India waa too to admit 
of progremoD, moat hare adraneed in all the elementa of 
pohti^ power They had ei^Joyed nmntemipted peace ; 
they had taken pocaendon, almcet nnrealated, of 'both the 
French and Dutch aettlemeuta in India time had been 
giren to improre their experienoe, and their Inatitntion^ 
and to reap the greatest poaiible fruit from the extenfire 
diatriota which the partition of one half of 'Wppoo a former 
territorica had added to their domizdom On the aide of 
Tippoo no change ooold poaaibly hare taken placet, except 
by the exerbooa which he nu^t hare made to improre 
hia rerenoee, and hU army — • rerenuea completely ex 
banated, and an army eocqnered and redoced — of 
the reaociroea of a coontiy desolated in erery quarter, 
by the raragea of war and redooed to one of that 
extent, orer which the 'Kn gliah had found it ao eaiy to 

It would be ridieulooa, and at the aanie time the deep* 
eet imputation upon the Eo^b goremment, to nppoee, 
that, hatrinalctilly the power of the Engbah bad not rieen 
upon that of Tippoo, a^ rendered ite preponderance itin 
greater during htterral of only lix yeara which had 
elapsed since the pacification of Seringapatam. If then 
any danger to the fatgUah now accrued from Tippoo greeter 
thin the danger of 170^ it ronat be sought for in caoaee 
exterior to the eooJiUoo and resourcea of the countries 
appertaining to each. The ocmnexloQ with alUes waa the 
only drcumatance from without, by which the power of 
either goremmeat waa affected. 

With Twpect to the Eogllah, it waa, Indeed, alleged that 
their allies, the hisam and the Mahrattas, yielded a pros* 
pect rather of danger than of aid. Thia, bowerer waa a 
circnnutance which pretested conaequeoeea of two dlfief' 
ent aorta. If the want of aUict incrcawd the caoaea of 
their dread of Tippoo, It cez^ered them k» able to fight 
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■with liiru, and therefore increased thcmotncs to peace 
If the} ■fterc pcrfcctlj able to fight %\ith him, notwith- 
standing ,hc want of allies, this \ei} circumstance pro^ed, 
that they had nothing to apprehend fiom remaining at 
peace If it was alleged that the\ were able to fight 
now, but should not bo able, after the lapse of some 
time, it implied that Tippoo’s go\crnmcnt was bettor 
than theirs, and would more rcadilj incrcaso his re- 
sources 

Besides , it was not true, that the English w ere, to a 
considerable, if to an} degree, less sure of nuxiliar} ope- 
rations, than at the commencement, or an} moment since 
the commencement of the peace The Mahrattas, it was 
supposed, would stand aloof o\ en if the Company wero 
attacked But in the first place, it was to bo remembered, 
that as the JIahrattas dreaded nothing more than the in- 
crease of Tippoo’s power, the natural conclusion was, that, 
if they saw the Company in aii} danger, the} would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of inteicst not to offer 
effectual assistance, and if at present they show ed indiffer- 
ence to the dispute, or rather a jealousy of the English, 
the reason w’as, because they saw the English not likely, 
by suffenng at the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo for- 
midably strong, but much more bkely, by cnishing Tippoo, 
to raise their own power to a great and foimidable height 
It was also true, that at the moment when Loid Corn- 
walhs concluded the treaty, a knowledge of the case was 
all that was necessar}' to convince any man, that hardly 
any dependence could, even then, be placed on assistance 
from the Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute , 
and, in fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 
co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal force 
at the present hour, and was as hkely to produce the desired 
effect 

The only source of jealousy w hich regarded the Nizam 
the second of the English aUies, was the corps of sepoys 
commanded by Frenchmen In the state of mind by 
which the Governor-General, and Englishmen of his in- 
tellectual and moral caste, were at that time distinguished, 
the very existence of a Frenchman was a cause of alarm ■ 
and a mili tary corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, 
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YL fnonriTi ^ the dreftdfol Mpeoi of ft jnoftt enanncnfl erfl. It 
our Tin. -wtM, »t the same time, horeror a gdrc cm s tan oe perfecUj 
- knoim, that thm evil, whateror It wna, it deponaed upon 

£i)glish themsalTM^ bj an act totally free from di£^ 
colty completely to mmore. The Kliam had already 
proposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal of the Frenoh 
officers m ha aemoe, and the abolition of the corpa, 
prorided the FngTiah troops in his pay amo fto increased, 
and their eetricea so eite^ed, as to enable them to de- 
fend him against the aggreanoois of the HahraUae. The 
Engliah themselTos, mdeed, were eager to hold forth, that 
the French officer*, by the aridity with which they ah- 
eorbed the powers of the state, had become odiona to the 
Kizam, who wu now ftlansed at their dannj; encroach* 
ments, and eager for their destmction. In point of f^ot, 
it was fcRind, that, as soon as the Ooremcr-Gcneral pro- 
posed to agree to the oonditiana npon which the Nliam 
had already offiered to djamtsi the French, bis assecct was 
obtained, and this cease, if snch it is to be deemed, of 
aeeking the destrootion of Tlppoo was speedily tabea 
awiy The tnith is^ that the £nghsh were^ in the first 
pUi^ str o n g er intrinsteally ; and, in the next piece, not 
wether on any rational groood of oompatatij:i]:i, in respect 
of aUies, tn the yeor 1798, tWi in the year IThfi. If there 
wu anything real, therefore, in the grotmd of alarm, It is 
not in the ciroamstancee of the hat in those of 

Tlppoo, that It is to be found. 

T^ rerenne which it was possible for the xety limited 
tarritory of the Sultan to yield, and the mc>derfiie army 
whldi that nrreoae could maintoiD, it U miserable to 
contemplate as haring been a subject of alarm, to a people, 
possciaing the resoorces of the English, and so many de- 
grees adranced beyond their opponents In the art and 
science of war Of coone, it is m drcumstaooee extrlosle 
to hi* dominlocia, If in any that Tlppoo can bo regarded 
as haring been formidable to the English, or as laying 
them under any obUgalkm, beyond that which exited 
in to adopt extrsonlmmy measures of self-defence. 
Bat of such arcumataneea ooe only can be named | and 
that ia, his nnkm with the French. To clear op, there- 
fore, orery difficulty in this qaeatioo of policy it only 
remains to inquire how mneh of danger was implied in 
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the connexion whicla he had formed with that formidable BOOK YI. 
people CHAP VIII 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with the 

French at the date of the treaty of Senngapatam A H98 
French corps had formed a distingmshed part of his army t 
from the moment he ascended the throne When that 'y 
treaty was concluded, a war was impending between the 
English and the French , and no man could have a doubt 
that Tippoo would gladly jom the enemies of those whom 
he regarded as his inveterate foes, should those enemies 
think of carrying their arms to that distant part of the 
globe With all these circumstances fully before him, 

Lord ComwaUis thought it wise to make peace Had any 
new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in Lord Wel- 
lesley to come to the determination, which he says he had 
formed on the 20th of June, 1798, of attacking Tippoo 
immediately, if he had found it possible to assemble the 
troops'! Two men had appeared at the Isle of France, 
and a proclamation had been issued by the Governor 
From this, as far as then was known, only one of three 
inferences could rationally be drawn Either that it set 
forth a number of falsehoods, for the purpose of precipi- 
tating the Enghsh into an Indian war Or that it was the 
act of a madman making pubhc a commumcation which 
it was so much the mterest of both parties to keep in the 
profoimdest secresy Or, which was by far the most 
probable supposition, that it was nothmg but an act of 
boastmg, bragging, folly, with something of very small 
importance for its foundation Nothmg was more hkely 
than that Tippoo, seemg the increase .which had taken 
place m the French corps in the service of other native 
powers, both m that of the Nizam, and that of the prm- 
cipal Mahratta power, was very desirous of increasing his 
own , and might have sent agents to the Isle of France 
for the purpose of engagmg both officers and men It is 
well known, how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, 
enters into the verbal mtercourse of the East , it is well 
known, also, that Tippoo earned this weakness to excess, 
and might be regarded as a braggart even among orientals 
It IS still furthei known, that on nothmg was he fonder of 
bragging, than his power in relation to the Enghsh, and 
the vengeance which, if provoked by them, he should one 
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BOOK TL dtj- inflict. It Tma, therefore, not inorcpdlhle, it ttm highly 

our Titi. probohle, that irith t view to obtain a more fftTonroblo 

— reoeption to hli application for leave to eulut eoldaert in 

^ the Iile of Franoe, his agenta wer* instmoted to talk very 
high, to boast of hla enmity to the EngBtb, and even lue 
poirer if Tril anpported by the Frendi, to expel them 
from India. Vapoor of this kind mu a thing too common 
in India to excrte any paftionlar regard Dut it vma not 
enrpnalng, if It proacmed on the Franeh Qovemor a very 
different effect It ^ra* very well known, at the periwi 
when the Qovemor<IeDerBl was called upon to deliberate 
or to dedde mthoot deliberation, upon the qnestloo of 
peace and war that a high degree of eieitahOity had, 
the erenta of their revohition, been conveyed to the minds 
of Frenchmen and they were ahnoet as mnoh disposed 
to the langoage of vanity and ostentation as the orientals 
themsdvea and the only rational oonclosion mis, that 
the Qovemor evidenUy a very IgncnDt and foolish man 
had been eager to adopt any oocasicm, however InsigDifl' 
cant, of indolguig his propensity for boasting exagg e ra tion 
and display ( th^ the loose, hyperbolical talk o( Indians 
bad be^ held forth as the motoentoos langnage of a 
solemn negotUtlod and that two agents for reorolting 
soldiers had been tramfonned into ambassodon^ for the 
jtnrpoeo of coatradlng an alliance, offensiTe and defen- 
sire, between the Sultan of llyeore, and the BepobHo of 
Trance, 

Bat, even ihonld we go so far as to allow the wisdom of 
SQppoiSog that Tlppoo had made an orertnre of the most 
senons kLid for an allisnce offensiTe and defensiTe against 
the FogUah, an important gnestloD is still to be asked. 
Jhd Ibis, In the smallest degree , alter the dreomstances of 
IheEog^h In regard to Tippoo? Was their danger In 
any respect, Increased I Would they have been perfectly 
safe to rtmidn st jwacci. had not this orertore boen made 1 
If so, in what resreot did this overture increaeo the proba- 
bility of evil 1 It may be afBrmed, without any dread of 
refutatioo, that It produced no effect of that doacrlpUon 
whataocref In rwllty the Inddrat disdc»ed nothing 
with regard to the mind of Tippoo^ which was not per- 
fectly known, belieTed, and ach'd upon boforo} naxuely 
his eager desire to do to the F-ngltnh, and to 
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\in}*o \ itli pouor Out \%fniM iinl'irh in llio mtnp BOOK 
tlc-'ifn luoro c'-pccnlK Vilh t'i(’ rreiich. wlu'M' j'ouor and ‘iim mii 

ln*T\d 3 pi'c-arc(l to oHor i j'n a' n r< atrtc It> fact, tlu* — ;; 

iticido'it iDadn n »li'-clcstin', wImIi ini('lit Iia\(' Bun re- 
pnnUd ■V' n^'CiMo , tint Ok' comih'xu'Ii BpM'.t oh ' 1 ijipoo 
and llio ] roncli ‘■h fntun'*^ n'ld tin ir ino lo Hf mfor- 
couP'O ''‘1 \cn rlidili''h and n1> uni It ina'ht lm\o la lUi 
cs.j>oc(<d, and >t ought to lm\o B ■ ti Bolonlniul (JUjuiomd, 
that a jKTfoct and n";niHr ihanutd of i onuiuimoatioii \’.ius 
oi'cnod Bitwctn thoju and tint tliotr onuiomt nmna of 
anno\ji)g the Huglnh hid IhiM aoll di/( «-tod, and porfct-tl} 
undor'-tood 

]3ut, if thi'iincidc'utdni.loiod nothing with n'ganl to tho 
jnuid'- <if TipjKio and tho 1 n iich os«optllnl tlui wore 
c.i)nBk’ of doiii" ninchiof to tho Ihighih, thnn nnght 
btforo have Bctn naxuiahh o\jh ctod, it tan hardl\ Bo 
pupinsud, that an overture *=0 loc *- 0 , nidifinito, full of iio- 
ghgcnco and nmnningoincnt, could ndil nn\ thing to tho 
inotnc'i of the Pronch for carrving hostililus to India, if 
their circmnstaiiccs admitted hO cobtl} an c'cin.'nnicnt 
And, laiith, if this ov erture intrinsic ill} altered nothing, 
either in regard to the dangers, of (he Piigliah, or their 
knowledge of that danger, except b} showing that it v\ as 
less than tbe\ might have supposed, was there aii> thing 
(for that is the last hj’pothesis) in tlio state and condition 
of tho Preiich nation, nt that particular time, winch ren- 
dered it more liKcl} they should now ‘•end an nriin to 
India, thanatanv period since tho conclusion of tlio treaty 
of Senngapatam ? During the two dnas between the 18th 
and the 20th of June, 179S, in which contracted space tho 
Governor-General made up his mind, upon the strength 
of the incident in quastion, to attack the sov crcign of if} - 
sore instantl} , it ma} bo afTirnicd, that lie had no rational 
ground for supposing it more likely that tlio Froneb 
would then make war uiiou India, than it had been at any 
penod since tho war between them and England began It 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroy mg 
Tippoo, at this particular moment, which had not existed 
at every moment smeo tho commencomeut of tho negotia- 
tion for peace 

Still, tho character of the policy which was pursued by 
the Govomor-Qoneral remains to bo determined, by the 
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book T1 ■olatlon, not of tha qneatlon whether more reason, thin at 
OUT Tnt any preooding periot^ eiiated for the deatmotion of tha 
8nl t-%n t but of tha qneation, whether then enfflcdeiit reason 
1"*- emted aa well ai, if aaoh where the oofaKadence, at any 
antecedent time More obecnrity reats npon this detennl 
nation If it be tme^ that the Goremor General on^t to 
have been guided bj the act of parliament, made and pro- 
vided for the axpreaa regulation of his conduct, the anawar 
is not doubtfhL By that act, all acgmentation of temtoiy 

( and every act of war againat an Indian pnnoe, except for 
mif-defeiice, in the caae of actual hostilHiea, was declared 
to be contrary to tha nitcrcat, and injurious to the honenr 
of the Bntlah nation. It wOl be Impooalhle to ahow that 
the war into which the Goveroar-OaDeril was ao eager to 
^plunge, was a war of aelf-defence, except by auoh argumenta 
as w^ show that no war which has a prospect of adding 
to the securibes of a nation can ever be a war of a different 
sort If it was proper in the Oovernor-General to treat 
the act of parUament with oociempt as the parliament 
itaelf soon after deoiared that it waa, by ♦hTitnng and ap> 
plaadiog him for hla flagrant violation of that act and if 
the only quetUon waa, whether or not the British Interefta 
were to be promoted, or the oemtrary by the rtnn of this 
dreaded foe, the inquiry is more oomplioated. What WM 
to be gained wti abundanUy obvlona 2 it waa the aaving of 
the expense, which the mafaitenanoe of a force, suffioient 
to goiid against any chance of evil from hie malignity 
would have requ ir ed This eipeuse, if the war by gorf 
fortono had not been so very abort, would not perhaps 
hare equalled the intereat of the money expended by the 
war Uad thb been the fact, more would hare been 
lost, it IS evident, than gained by the deatruotion of 
Tlppoo for aa to the more increase of dotninioai, indepen- 
dent of security that, in the ahape of a good wma not lee* 
violently renocncod hj Lord Uornington, than by the par 
Hament, and by the nation at large. It was on this 
foundation, or otbanrise It will be difBcult to find ont^ co 
which, after conquering the dominions of Tlppoo, instead 
of keeping the whole for the benefit of his country he 
gave to others ao important port, and even urged upon the 
the Mahrftllas a porUtm which they refused. With regard 
to what was lost to the British Interests by the destruo* 
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tion of Tippoo (for even the power of Tippoo was on evil BOOK VI 
not without its good), it is much less easy to form any chap viii 

thing hke a determinate opimon While Tippoo existed, 

the Mahrattas might be confidently expected to he much 
more subservient to the English, on whom alone they de- 
pended for assistance against this their greatly dieaded 
foe, than they were hkely to he after his destruction, 
when eveiy source of apprehension was taken away 
What amount of evil might be involved in thus rehevmg 
the Mahrattas from all dependence upon the Enghsh, can- 
not of course, he exactly defined The Enghsh were able 
to chastise them when they thought chastisement reqm- 
site A case might even be supposed, in w'hich Tippoo 
instead of being an opponent, might have been a confede- 
rate of the Mahiattas against the Enghsh This supposi- 
tion, however, is obviously confined to one case, that in 
which the Enghsh, renouncing their pacific pohcy, should 
bring the Mahrattas mto a greater dread of unprovoked 
evil fiom the Enghsh, than they lay under m regard to 
Tippoo As affairs were actually situated, the effects of 
their emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began to 
appear, and the Governor-General found himself under 
the supposed necessity of oheckmg their audacity by a 
war 

That the contemplation of the facts, made on other oc- 
casions, an impression, correspondent to the mfeiences 
which have here been drawn made such an impression, 
at the time, on the minds of the most instructed men m 
India, there is a remarkable document to show On the 
24th of July, 1798, a meeting was held of the British inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, on the subject of the voluntary contri- 
butions m support of the war against the French, contri- 
butions promoted with great zeal by all expectants and 
dependants on government, m every part of the British 
dommions To this meeting great importance was at- 
tached , and all the persons highest m their consequence, 
and warmest m their aspirings, were forward, by the exhi- 
bition of their persons, and of their fervour, not to omit 
so easy an opportunity of estabhshmg a new title of merit 
m the eyes of their superiors In this splendid and nu- 
merous assembly, the Advocate-General, Mr BuiTOUghs, 
made the introductory address, at great length, and with 
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BOOK TL the be»t of hii dijqaesco. He introdaoed in it the follow 
COAT TUI. ujg ohseirmtionfl, which oonihtote an article of eridence, 
■ of Bome weight, m determining the qu««tlon» which arlee 

ont of the circranetaaoee of that important erw. Erery 
man," he said, at all aoqnainted with oar altoation, most 
know that m India w® dotct before were eo powerful and 
ao on&saailahle, aa at the preaeni moment. We hare an 
army Inflmtely stronger in number and discipline, than 
wo erer had before in India- We are without an enemy 
who can Tenture to attack ns and be would assert, that 
there was not a sin gle natiTe who would now even wish to 
attack ns, onlesa, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might 
hare such a wish 

Bat that prince had roceircd snoh a lesson in the last 
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BOOK YL for tiio didiuktioii of the rrench party u »oou n the 
due T TiT. Bntiah iroold eonsent to repleoe them by a 

* foroe tdetpute to the eemco which the Frendi performed 

17B8. in tiio protection of the ou untr y The Nitam was not al- 
together hltrwl to the dangOB of placing himself in a state 
of helpleea dependance npcai a enpenoe power btrt, 
totallj nnsqoal as he knew that he was to the defence of 
himself against the Uahraltaa, against the Saltan, or 
against the EngUA, it was easy for the mi mater to ov^ 
Tinea hhn that he was aafer in the hands of the Eoghsh 
than of either of the other two. From the attainment of 
what he regarded as an object of onspc&kable importanca, 
the diaaolcttioo of a French corps in the aerrioe of the 
Klmm, Lord Uonungton was far from allowing to 

be restrained by any dread of offending the Mahraitasi 
the motire by the mind of hia predecesaer had been 
swayed. Hla instmotioos were issn^ to the acting Besi 
dent at Ilydarahad, on the 8th of Joly to open a negoda 
tioQ with the KLeam and, on the lat of September a 
treaty was oondaded, by which four battahocs of Briizali 
troops ware added to the former two, and the EdUsh 
gorernment was pledged for the proteetian of the Klmza 
ag^nst any cmjasi demands of the Uahiaitoa. TheNlnm* 
on his port, engaged to disband the French corps In bis 
•errioe j to dehrer OTcr its offloers to the BribshgOTerO’ 
ment, whanerer the whole of the Bntiah force iboold 
arrira in his capital and to raise the aobsidy whidi be 
pedd for the m^tenance of the British troops, from 
67 713, to S,0l i26 nipeca per month. 

Thowgh the force which the French oScora commanded 
consisted, after all the alarm which it occasioned, of leee 
than 14,000 man, H was neceesary to take precantioos 
against the chance of their reaiatance. Ponding the nego* 
tiation, the additional troop# destined for tho serrlce of 
the hicam were coUeoted in that port of the Company'* 
territory which tonebed upon his frontier; and, on the 
10th of October joined the two former bottahona at By 
deraboj. Fortunately for the aohemea of tbe Goreroor’ 
General, RiTmond, ^oee talents and great inflaance 
might hare been dirmUably ciarted for the prcserraUcO 
of his pow er had died a few months before a^ a strogglo 
for aa«»ndancy had Introdoced great animosity and die* 
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BOOR TL Tboali*iioe«ofgooi3oreTflfrorQtliol[»hr»tta*,»lso,forced 
tau* Mn. themBelT« upon the attention of the BritUh goTcrnmentj 
■ — fTM\ i^egottatloDa irere oaniad on at Poocab, at the aome 
time with those, whldh, at Hjderahad, were conducted to 
an lane deemed &o exoeedingij’ faTocrable. The negoda 
iioQB, bowerei^ attempted with the llahrattaa, produced 
not equal reaulta. ‘Hie aubataooe of the treatj negotiated 
at H/derabad waa communicated to the Peehm, both bO' 
fore and after ita oonoluoan. “And at both perioda,* 
eaja the Ooremor-Oeneral to the Court of Dmeoiora, he 
expreaaed hia entire approbaUon of the nature and ien- 
deuo 7 of the oew engagementa, aa well in their operation 
upon the IntercsU of the Uahxatta empire, aa upon thcae 
of the Nlmm- I On the other hand. Sir John ^i*]an]m 
saja, The tneoaiUTa taken at Ejderabad were regularly 
communicated to the Peahwe but that prince, either In' 
flueuced by hit weak ooonoflloie, or acting under the con- 
trol of Dowlut Rao Slndlah, obatinately oonturued to with- 
hold his formal eousent to any acknowledgment of tbo 
right of the British goTemmetii to arbitrate in his disputoi 
with the court of Byderabad."* Of oouree, it may bo aaid, 
the Ooreraor-OcDoral knew beet It may eiec^ h e wer er 
with equal certiioty bo said, that bo had the greatest 
tempioiioo to lay on a colour that if tMue eioept 
agroesble oonsequeocee were suppoeed to flow fma bis 
measures, the favour of his employerv would bo enhanced { 
that from this tpodes of art, which had been amply nrac- 
Used by his pr^eoeaeora, Lord llomlngtoo must hare 
been a man far superior to his predcoeescn to stand ahrajs 
exempt and that of those expedjenta for a colour the 
two letters which have just t^u quoted appear to pre- 
eout us with iustoocea. In the first place, when mentioa 
is made of the time which would be required for aasem* 
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bling the army of the Carnatic, no mention whatsoever is BOOK VI 
made of the disapprobation expressed by the Madras chap vm. 

council In the next place, when the execution is de- 

scnbed of the measures taken for the destruction of the 
French corps in the service of the Nizam, the reluctance 
exhibited by the Nizam, when the crisis arrived, is not 
only covered with silence, but with a language which im- 
phes unmterrupted alacrity and zeal Beside the difficulty, 
m such a situation as that of Su John Malcolm, of remam- 
ing long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation , for 
all the efforts of the Governor-General to draw the Mah- 
rattas mto an mfcimate connexion with him, totally failed 
And agam , as Smdiah, not the Peshwa, was at this time 
predominant over the Mahratta councils, the assent of the 
Peshwa had httle value , and if presented to people igno- 
rant of the state of the facts, as eqmvalent to that of the 
Mahratta power, was only calculated to produce deception 
It seems to be affirmed, from private mformation, by Co- 
lonel Wilks, that both Smdiah and the Peshwa, under alarm 
at the symptoms of ambition which at this moment distm- 
guished the movements of the British power, were actuated 
by favourable dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysoi e , 
but Smdiah was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dommions m the North, which the English had an 
army ready to mvade , and the Peshwa beside the immi-. 
nent danger to which the hostility of the English would 
expose him, had no hberty to act but as Smdiah directed 
The Governor-General, accordmgly, when at last he found 
that assistance from the Mahrattas was not to be obtamed, 
encouraged by the probabihty that he would receive no 
opposition, resolved to proceed in his warhke operations 
without them.1 

1 Hist Sketches, 111 361 — 366 — M We have nov before ns the whole of 
the instructions addressed by Lord Momlngton to Col Palmer, the Resident at 
Poonah, and are able to see how much of the statements on which the reflec- 
tions in the text are founded, are accurate The former are incorrect, the latter 
consequently, are Inapplicable. The reduction of the French brigade uas 
communicated to the court of Poonah only when it had actually taken place 
Despatches, 1 112 The consent of the Peshwa to the measures as never 
asked, and could not therefore be rvithheld What was proposed and not ac- 
ceded to rvas, the establishment of a subsidiary force at Poonah Beside the 
jealousj an akened by this proposition, the Pcshwaa as alarmed at the apparent 
Intention of the British Government to compel the restoration of Nana Fuma- 
vese to his ministerial functions Despatches,! 118, 123, 252, Stc Although 
he shorOj afterwards became reconciled to him. So Capt Grant observes 
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BOOK FL On the 18th of Jnae, ib« Secret Committee of the Conrt 
ciUF Tm. of Directore wrote from Englend to the Gorenwr^enertl 
- ^ — in Cooncil, that they had jnat reoelved from his llajest/t 

1799. jnfnisteTB infarxnatioD of a large annament which had 
from Toulon on the 19th of the preceding month 
and that amid the Tanona coc^eotoros reepeotlng ita de*< 
tination, it was ncA ccnoaived hnpccdble that India might 
he the ohiect of attaA, by wa 7 of the Eed Bet, or Ha 
coast, after oonqneat of Egypt j “or eren," the Directors 
add, ^by the Black Sea, or by Boaaora. His Majesty’s 
ministeri, they oootdnoe, ^hare therefore informed xa 
that immedute measaree will be taken for a copsidershle 
aogmentatioo of the European force In the East Indies : 
you may expect that not less than 4000 seasoned tnd 
disciplined trope, and perhaps a larger number may be 
sent to the Ckitcrpony’s setUementa with sB possible expe- 
ditiao, part of wtd^ wB], we txnat, reach India cot many 
giimto after the reoefpt of this dqqsdoh." > 

It was Qot before the I8ih of October that the Oorercor 
Qenenl first reodred aatheotio bt«lIigeiK» of the ezpedi* 
lion from Touloo, and the inmicm of I^ypt { when his 
preparations agalcit Uppoo wero approaching maturity 
The constituted satborlUee In England, under hnprcailcin 
of the danger which the jDraaicm of In^ by so great an 
army would produce^ gare directions to the GotwCOT 
General, to make war upon Tlppoo, if he appeared to he 
actually accumulating the means of seoonding inraaioD hy 
the French. They eeem not to bare regarded the pro- 
damation at the Maoritios as eatuiaotoTj eridence of sny 
snch desigu ( of which they express tbemaoirei in the 
foDowing woi^ TTe are unable to judge, whether this 
proclamation be in reality what its import declares to he 
or intended merely as a feint, with a riew to embroil to 
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with Tippoo” And they marked out unambiguous pie- BOOK VI. 
parations for war, as the circumstancs by which the judg- oiiAr mii 

ment of their subordinates m India ought to bo determined — ;;; 

“ It IS highly improbable,” the}- sa}, “that Tippoo should 
have enteied into any league wuth the Fiench, wtliout 
some apparent preparation, on his part, of a hostile 
natuie, m furtherance of their designs If such shall 
have been the case, it would be neither pnident nor politic 
to wait for actual hostilities on his part” Picparation 
for war, m the onlj sense which can heic be applied, is 
such an augmentation, or such a disposition, of the instni- 
ments of war, as, to some considemblo degree, is both 
unusual, and increases the danger of the suspecting state 
That any such augmentation or disposition of the instru- 
ments of war had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no 
evidence was ever produced ; while evidence to the con- 
trary appears in abundance • Even with the permission 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted fiom 
the Directors, they thought proper to enjoin that in lesort- 
ing to hostilities, “the utmost disci etion” should be 
used, “that we may not,” they say, “be involved m a 
war in India, without the most inevitable necessity” — 

That mevitable necessity existed, or any necessity at all, 
will not easily, after the first impartial exposition of the 
facts, be again alleged The war might be advantageous, 
or it might be not advantageous But the word must be 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever bo denommated 
necessary 


1 “ It wns supposed," (says Colonel Beatson, p 57) “ tlint Tippoo Snltann’s 
army had suffered essentially, both In numbers and discipline, since the last 
tvar his finances nrere In disorder his councils n ere perjde'ccd b) discordant 
opinions, and his spirits dejected and brohen by the disappointment of his 
hopes of French assistance , by the retreat of Zemaun Shall , by the failure of 
his intrigues at the courts of Poonoh and Hyderabad , and by the unexampled 
vimnr, alaenty, and extent of our military preparations ” “ Tippoo Snltaun’s 
fiddanny” (he says p 204) “ tras estimated at 47,470 fighting men ’’ — 31 
Col Beatson argues only npon “supposition,’ but, notultlistanding tho 
assertion of the text, there Is specific eridence that tho forces of Tippoo had 
been augmented, and n ere In such a position ns rendered them capable of being 
directed at once to military aggression The Sultan’s whole force amounted 
to between 70 and 80,000 men, of these, about 30,000 uere in Seringapatam, 
and its immediate environs , the whole wore In a state of activity and efflci- 
ency, provided iidth guns, and baggage, and carriage cattle Tippoo was, no 
donbt, induced to hesitate, by his disappointment as to tho succour he ex- 
pected from the French, but his intrigues at Poonah did not fall, and this was 
some consolation See Abstract of the present State of Tippoo Sultan, by 
Capt Malcolm, Wellesley Despatches, Appen G51 , also a paper of intelligence 
from Lord Clive, p 3(51 — AV 
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BOOK VI On the li*t day of October titat i«, in lees than a 
our Tuu fortnight after ho informed of the inrmoion of Egypt* 
^ - the GoTentoT'OaDoral rccelvod IntelHgoDce of the doitniO' 

ITW. tion of tbo French fleet by Sir Horatio Neloon, at the 
month of the Nile Notwlthatanding thia deoiaiTe event 

• I did not,** he taja, ® relax any pari of the nand ctr 
mOitary preporationa irhidi had bow oomxnonoed under 
my orden;— 'bebg atill tmoertain of the fate of the 

army in Egyi^ and Ignorant whether an addibonal 
foroe might not hare been intended to eo-oporale With It 
in by the ordinary paaeage roond the Cape of Good 
Hope," The chance of the inraaicm of India, from eltbec 
r^o^er, vQl not at the preeent moment be regarded aa 
^ring been rery great. It wiE not come np to the de- 
•oriptlQa of what constllnted an "Inentable neocsslty*' 
for going to war with Uppoa ) 

•The Immatority howerer" anya Sir John ^lalcfihtt, 

* of the Saltan a pla^ formed, In WeDealey’a ophiiccD, 
the atraogeet reaaon for an immediate attadc upon his 
poaeeeaions bat the delay which waa IDcely to oeenr m 
aaaembling the army on the coast of CoromaDdel, which 
had been redaoed to a very low eatabliahment, and was in 
a T«ry dirkled and oneqnipped etate, obliged hfm to altri" 
it end be made no commanlcation whaterer to Tlppoo 
Soltann on the aubjeot of hie prooeodingn till the mllitaiy 
preparations, both at llsdraa and Bombay were complete | 
axid the aHiuce with the Kiam had not merely been 
reatored, bnt rendered ao effldent, aa to aeoure tbo foB 
apphcotion of the reeonreee of that Prinoe in aid of the 
comtooe canse." 

During aQ the lime of these retnarhaLle prooeedlog^ It 
is alagnUr that Tlppoo wtia either wlthoat the meant, or 
without the inclination, of malking any oonaidcrtble addl 
tlon to hit haUtual state of equipment for war and, with 
and appearance of Inaeoalbfllty to all th>t etxrroanded him, 
forbore eren to retuonatrate against the accumtdatioci 
which was going forward of the iMtnunenta of bli destnio- 
tioa. "When the beginning of borcmber arrired, the 

* rrturd r*w«. a* aapr*. JU. I 

* Mftce. rSM. 

’ TH tMrq w xrflW*. ** Lm fcm ibm fa Om Uft afar b 
awW nrrifa^ P* w acnrHy axa ffli fali^ hfaa-eil, KO fa Ui wtOury 
anu.tmata, tpi (7 erfoustka atb Ue nt jir^arWM* 
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Goveinor-Greneral thought the opportunity -was now BOOK TI 
favomable to exhibit his complaints On the 8th of chap vm 

that month, he addressed a letter to the Sultan, in which — ^ 

the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, but 
m which he informs him of the connexion which he was 
aware had been formed between him and the French, 

“Whom you know,” says he, “to be the inveterate ene- 
mies of the Company, and to be now engaged in an unjust 
war with the Bntish nation ” He then gives him a lecture 
on French principles , which will be appealed to hereafter 
as a monument of the times “ It appears not,” he adds, 

“ either necessary or proper, that I should any longer con- 
ceal from you the surprise and concern with which I per- 
ceived you disposed to involve yourself in all the nunous 
consequences of a connexion, which threatens, not only to 
subvert the foundations of friendship between you and 
the Company, but to mtroduce, into the heart of your 
kingdom, the pnnciples of anarchy and confusion , to 
shake your own authority, and to destroy the rehgion 
which you revere ” On the disposition of the Company 
to preserve mviolate the obhgations imposed by the rela- 
tion of amity and peace, the Governor-General cited the 
remarkable instance which had recently occurred, of a 
district of country to which, though possessed by the 
Company, the Sultan laid claim, and of which, his nght 
having been ascertamed by arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution had been made As the result of these pre- 
mises, the Governor-General proposed to send to him a 
Bntish officer, whom he already knew, to communicate to 
him, on the part of the Enghsh, and of the Peshwa and 
Nizam, their aUies, the plan which, m their opmion, was 
i calculated “ to remove all existmg distrust and suspicion, 
and to establish peace and good understanding on the most 
-durable foundations ” * 

Of the terms which, at different penods, the Governor- 
General was disposed to allow Tippoo Sultaun, he himself 
has given a very instructive history, m his letter to the 


against him, confined to the re-organizatlon of the Madras army were not of 
a nature to Inspire any partlcnlar alarm, or to call for remonstrance , they 
were entirely defensive — W 

• Letter from Lord Momlngton to Tippoo Snltan, printed papers, ut snpra, 
p 24 — Despatches i 32G — W 
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BOOK IV Coort of Directors, UDder date the 3rd of Aagurt, 1799. ‘ 
cHAS Tm. "Wliat tbo extent of iia vieTri in relation to tlio 

attack aduoli lie frme so eo^ to make, hnioedkte^ after 

he first reoeircd mtelUgenoe of the fooheh prook^tlon 
at the lale of Franoe, ho hai no whore dladoeed.* TVhon 
he fotmd the exeontian of this design impoesfble, and how 
mach time it would require to pet the annj in a ocm- 
dHton for action, ha would, he eays, haTB been • oonteotod 
with anjadjoatmantwhldh o7er^ a roesonabk proepeot ol 
datadiing ‘Uppoo from ina connexion with the Frendi * 
end that, in the arrangement whidi then ooonrred to 
him, hla riows were Hnu^ to the eatabUshment of per- 
manent resdenU, on the part of the Company, and of 
the aUlea, at Seringapatazn, to the diamiasion of all the 
French in the Soltann a aervice, and to the pexpetoal 
ezchiaion of the Pronoh imn hie armies and domlniona.* 

Before preferring these dwnande, he first, bowerar, 
doetued it pollUo to place the armioa in a posture for 
actloa and to take measures for lessening the ohsitees of 
eril, as veil u ImpioTmg the chanees of good, at the 
hajids of the Kixam and the Uahrattas The month of 
Korember had tboa amred before he vaia res4f to make 
hia first communication. Bat, at that time the French 
liAd Inraded FgTpt, which appeared to increase the dan- 
gers of the Fngiiah docnjmon in India ( on the other 
>Mtvij the mlUtarx preparations of the Fn g11*h were 
adraodrig to matoritj on a gimt scale, the Frsndi party 
st Hydersbad was dcstrojed, the resouroos of the Nliam^ 
country were, by the bte irrangement, plaoed at the dis- 
poeal of the Comptmy*s servanta, and the English now 
bad power to euforw whatercr demands they ralj^t think 
pnqier to adrance. Hie Qoremor-Oeoeral, therefore, 
resolrcd iwt to content himaelf with tbo tenns whidi, 
without haring commonlcated them, he would haro 

» S«lSer«T^f'rt*n*»**IU*tl»aiAeurt,r*trtieiay«rtfrerC»n*e»* 
«r ki (tMTecr MS. 

t jum *otmlirt*K» via euntmli b ael mlrilMit to 
ttrd Kwxinctrv ta hb pta oT tewUtt* attaei, 

Uiw ty ain to aotaorttir* la > Hh onto vu w oord 

*• 00* an tnrUevW la loklv m u ta cax «T kb tMciubouiM 
«iatW*rv<ijartiA4tl>«>meb| tanart fn» kk« hxlnaalflcartoa M* |M 
•ipra0«crtbt«m»t.«aeuiDiW penkbmrtrkw n I tad di 

«Ll*e»r<»i- UtWrfoPmadu, rvttairfw*. 1 . »l T lb«Wrt>uk »«5 
4rkmJ«k*atk«tr(-T*TtcrboatimJFiWraJd«aMrt tatialBm. ai b a^OcH 
la Ue WU, •*! It a ea a Jtt tS (hat t]w7 *«ra M titTmTajtinli— W 
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GOVERNOR- general’s DESIANES. 

thought sufficient foi all necessary purposes before If, BOOK VI 
however, the real ground of the wai was not the love of chap vm 

conquest, which was so fervently disclaimed, but the 

chance of danger from the power of Tippoo, as was the 
grand pretence, the new degree of secuiity which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for war, but 
peace The additional chance of invasion, by the piesence 
m Egypt of the French, presented, as far as it went, 
a demand for additional security But that chance was to 
he weighed, and its value ascertained- Except to an eye 
surrounded by the mists of ignorance or passion, which 
saw its object hideously enlarged, it could not appear to 
be great Besides, as the British government would not 
long remain without a grand effort to expel the enemy 
from Egypt, the Company might have qmetly rested on 
its guard, without mcurrmg the mischievous expenditure, 
not to speak of any more of the detestable consequences 
of actual war, at least for a httle tune, till they understood 
what was the result of the measures adopted against the 
mvaders of Egypt, and whether a few months would not 
set India free from any danger on account of the French 
However, the terms, beyond which the Governor-General 
did not t hink as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant 
Besides the conditions first meditated, he meant to de- 
mand the cession of Canara, a maritime provmce on the 
western coast, which appeared to facihtate the commum- 
cation of Tippoo with the Erenoh , but to allow him an 
equivalent m some othei quarter distant fiom the coast 
This, then, m the opmion of the Govemor-Genei-al, who 
now felt himself m a condition to enforce any demand, 
and whose apprehension from French mvasion, and the 
looted enmity of Tippoo, was then at its height, was all 
the security, as against Tippoo, which the Biitish mterests 
really reqmred If nothmg followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of the hated foe, was made either m the 
spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest, for no 
other solution remains 

The Governor-General professes, and with all the marks 
of smcenty, his expectation to have been, that Tippoo, 
overawed by the discomfiture of the French fleet m 
Egypt, by the ascendancy of the English at Hyderabad, 
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mSTOBT OF BRTTlflH DfDIA. 

BOOK Tl. tb# itrongtb of the En^h limy tad ao En^bh flee 

CKAF TUI. the oowt of hUIibar woold loo^ to the tenna iriuo 

— — ■ meant to propose, and that the oalamitlea of 'rar n 

17B7 gtffl be avoided. For the pnrpoee of aoceleiatiiig : 
soRi, erhether of a paolfio or hoatHa deaorlptioi 
ihoc^t it expedient to be near the eoene, and in a )( 
dated the lOth of Deoember, aoqnamted the Bohan ' 
hia intentian of repairing ehor^y to Uadras. Ha air 
on the Slat of the aaoe month, and foond waiting for 
an answer from Tippoa 

In the letter of tbe Saltan, the eipre ea ktoa were 
leaa paddo tKan those of the Ooremor-OeDenl. Ha 
dares the bighoat eatfafaeticm at the naval victory ^ 
on the ooaat of ^lypt the English over the Fran 
the former of whom he describea aa posseeaing aim, 
eve r y virtue, the latter every vioe. ^e charge 'wh. 
had been urged by the GoTemar-General of acSidtinf 
hosine connexion with the Frenoh, be endeaTOOi* 
aoawer thtta * £o Uda Sircar (atate) there la a mareant 
tribe, who employ themaelreB In trading by tea and lai 
Tbetr agents porobasod a two^maatod veaael, and havi 
loaded ber with rioe^ departed with a view to traffla 
happened that she went to the Uanntlu^ from whan 
forty peiaooa, French, and of a dark colour of whom t 
or twelve wore artifloeTa, and the rest aemnta, be 
in aearob of emplcTment 8aoh aa chose to take senrii 
were entertained, and the remainder departed beyood U 
confines of this Slroar and the Frenoh, who are full < 
rice and deceit, hare perhaps taken advantage of tb* di 
parture of tho aUp to put about reports with the view * 
ruffie the minds of both Biro&ra.** He then prot« 
tatlon of his earnest dedre to preserve and to atraogtbs 
the bands of pence between himsolf and the Company 
described hia own oocvspaUocs i» all in the highast dagra 
padfio and added, *]□ this case, the aHnaloo to war h 
your friendly letter and the following {wsaagB, namclx 
thit pmdfMef rrjwmf tio/ boiJt tkt ComjMny ssrf 
ol/ur $koidd *dopt frHaim wttaturtt ef prrosMrKwi ai^ 
defenet have given me the groatest aurprias." As th 
proposition of sending to him a deputy and opaedaf a 
negotiation, appeared to Imply tK«t new saorifloea warn 
io be exacted him, he apj^ed to the 



TIPPOO’S LETTER DEERIED EVASIVE. 
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as affording tlie proper and adequate adjustment of the BOOK VI 
rights and interests of the contracting parties , and said, cmip viu 

“ I cannot imagine that means more effectual than these 

can he adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of 
friendship and harmony, promoting the security of states, 
or the welfare and advantage of aU parties ” ’ This letter 
the Governor-General legaided as maiked by prevancation 
and falsehood, in respect to his intercourse with the 
Trench , and by criminal evasion, m regard to the mode- 
rate and amicable proposition for opemng a negotiation 
He rephed, accordingly, by a letter, dated the 9th of 
January, 1799, in which he described the embassy to the 
Isle of France , and exphcitly declared, that the new en- 
gagements mto which he affirmed that Tippoo had thus 
entered with the enemies of the alhes, reqmred a new 
arrangement for their secunty He recommended that 
only one day should be taken to reply to this letter , m- 
timatmg that dangerous consequences might result fiom 
a gieatei delays That time might not be wanting for the 
campaign before the commencement of the rains, was the 
motive which impelled the Governor-General to hasten , 
and, beside the estabhshed practice, and inveterateffiabits 
of Oriental courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient for 
delay 

The end of January approached, and an answer from 
the Sultan had not yet arrived Tins was interpreted 
contempt and obstinacy It is even assigned as proof of 
more deter mmed enmity than was previously supposed 
The army was now irresistible “ On these grounds,” says 
the Go vemoi -General, “towards the close of the mouth of 
January, 1799, ‘my mtention was to have lequiied from 
Tippoo Sultaun, in addition to the terms already stated, 
the payment of a considerable sum of money, as an in- 
demnification for the expense to which his hostile and 
treacherous conduct had subjected the alhes ® 

> Printed papers, ut snpra. No 8, incloBure, No 4 

’ Ibid No 6 — II Despatches, i 894 It is essential to remark, that the 
onl7 topic on which an immediate reply Is insisted on is Tippoo s consent to 
receive the English envoy — W 

» Letter from the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 3rd 
August, 1799, nt snpra — M On the 16th of Jannarya letters as addressed 
hy Lord llommgton to Tippoo Sultan, fonvardtiig to him one from the Em- 
peror of Turkey, “ warning the Sultan against a connexion with the French, 
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BOOK VI Boforo the Srf of Febnuuy, Ixred Morningtoa reodrsd 
OUT rm. iDtellijeoco tb*t Tippoo had had proparod two natfro 
_ . - viieela, who, togethor with one of the French ofBoera who 
1"*9 had latolj from the lale of Franoe, were waiting 

at Tranquebor to embaHc on a mission to the ExecntlTe 
Directory of FranooL This cannot be regarded as a Tcry 
extraardlnary procoodlog in a prince who knew that araet 
annj bad been lened agauut him before any cconplaiat 
had been preferred, or eo mooh aa an ezpUnstlan asked, 
of hia condoct t and mi^t by himaelf hare been repte- 
aented, with ao^y not lees pknsfhlli^ than, by the Fng- 
liah, their preparationa for atiaok, aa a proceeding poraly 
defanstre, and imperioaaly called for by the dangera with 
which he was conspooaonaly threaten^' At this time, 
howerer the GorerDor-Oeneral detenmned to anspeod all 
negotiatioct, tmtQ the onHed forcea of the Company and 
their allies ahoold, to oae hia own expirasiona, “hare made 
Budi an imp rea s l on on the territonea of Myaorf^ aa mi^t 
giro fall effect to oar joai rapreeentaticms.” * 

On the Sfd of I^ebnuuy, his Lordi^ deepotohed hie 
oomxaanda to Oeneral Har^ to enter the temtoiy of 
hlyacre, with the anny which had been anecabied ct 
Yeloro, and to Oeneral Btnart to co-operate with the Bom* 
bay army from ilalaharj whQe at the same timer he gare 
Intimatloo to the allied comia, and the British adminl 
on the coast, that he now considered the Company aa at 
war with Tippoo Soltes. 

Another addition waa now made to the Bemity of the 
termik Prom thta time nothing 1*^ waa to be exacted of 
the Boltan, than a ceasloc of his maritime proriocea hi 
perpetuity to the Bngliah j cui equal territory on thdr 


4*a ibtWK toi W «n t mj K m wytb mm. «9eftv ^ 

iX 'I I tTl i W ft lb* part* kB taat ur Cocrtmat TInoo ^ 

Urt 

a^OrrvBCti' tftvTCB (b« «zal tb* *11^ Tim noCdM tf •* vrtrt 

tam^iMT bul »e( W«a baiiM « ta Sw, 0 » “ 

•rad n Uitiuudcr lue »(«• iSJlr* m u wawwr b#) antTwC ^ 

tb*>rt*f IrtnMiT rW of a» S bUm (••I diot 
naortrwIrfiiKEilldMtare CbJiMlHT aadvitb ne<r *••$*** 0. !*» 
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respective frontiers to each of the alhes, amounting to about 
the fourth part of his domimons, and a crore and a half 
of rupees But, in the second place, if any decisive ad- 
vantage should he obtained in the field, or the war should 
be advanced to the opening of the batteries upon Sermga- 
patam, the General was not to content himself with 
less than the cession of one whole half of the tenitories 
of which the Sultan was in possession at the commence- 
ment of the war, the rehnquishment of all claim to any 
of the places on the frontiers of the Company and their 
allies, about which there was any dispute, and the pay- 
ment of two crores of sicca rupees The dismission of 
all Europeans belongmg to any country at war with the 
English, the renunciation of all connexion with the French, 
an engagement never to retam any mdividual of that 
nation m his service, or even to permit him to reside 
withm his do mini ons, to receive at his court a permanent 
ambassador from each of the alhes, to keep with each of 
them an ambassador of his own, and to give up certam 
forts and hostages as security for the execution of the 
treaty these were articles common to this, with the 
former catalogue of terms '■ 

On the 13th of February, the Qovemor-Greneral received 
a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknowledgmg the 
receipt of his letters, he desires, as he is gomg upon a 
hunting excursion, m which he frequently indidged, that 
he would send the deputy (about whom his friendly pen 
had repeatedly written), slightly attended- This consent, 
which was sufiiciently cold and ungracious, the Governor- 
General describes, as reluctant and insidious , and he 
answered it by referring him to Geneinl Hams, to whom 
all his communications were now to be addressed- This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, who 
had orders to forward it to the Sultan on the same day on 
which the army should pass the frontier- 

The army, now assembled at Velore, exceeded 20,000 
men, whereof 2635 were cavalry, and 4381 Europeans it 
was joined, before the commencement of its march, by 
the whole of the British detachment servmg with the 
Nizam, 6500 strong, by almost an equal number of the 

1 Inclosurea A and B of the (Jov -Gen ’s Letter to the Commander-in- 
chief, dated 22nd January, 1799 — M See also Despatches, 1 454 — W 
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eo mSTOET OF BBinSH IKDIA. 

DOCK TI Niiam ■ infiuitry inijnding » portjoa of Sepoys Istaly* 
CHAP TUI, commuided by tto French, but noir by Bntlab ofBcers, 
■ — — and a Urge body of caTilry j an army than which, «ya 

the GoTernor-Oeoeral, one “more oomplotely appoint^ 
more amply and liberally aopplied m erery department, 
or more pc^eoi in iU diadpline, and m the acknowledged 
expenence, ablUiy and seal of lU offioera, nerer took the 
field In India. The army of the western ooaat, equal in 
excellence, aasemblad at Canaoore, under General Stnart, 
amounted to 6150 fighting men, of whom 1617 were 
Europeam and a forcey deB^lMd as oonsiderable, but of 
which the amotmt ia not apecified, under Colonels Bead 
and Brown, were to Join or co-operate with the Com 
mander-jn-Ciuef from the southern distnota of the Oer^ 
natic and Mysore All this was directed against the 
chieftam of Mysore, who^ blx yean before, was stripped of 
ooe half of his dominions) and left in poss es sion of a 
territory yielding a iwenue of httle more than a crore of 
rupcee, or ooe milliao sterUng whDe the rerenue of tho 
Angto-lodUn gorenuneot ahme, without speaking of that 
of its ally exceed nine mlfiloua. 'What a mass of Ulent 
the petty prince of a pet^ country most hare 'been sup* 
posed to pooseas I ' 

The army of Bombay under the ttunffland of Goneral 
Stuart, mailed from Gonanore on the Slst of Febroarr 
it arrired at the head of the FoodJoherrum Qtumt cc the 
SJth of the same mouth and took post at Seedapore and 
Beedasore^ on the Sod of March, where it both protected 
the large supplies which hsd been collected in the district 
of Coorg, and could reodlly communicate with the main 
army as it approached to Soringapotam. Geueral Harris 
entered the Mysore torritorr on the 5th of Msreh, sml 
s commenced his oporatloos by the redaction of soreral 
forts upon tho frontier j of which none made any ooo- 
aiderable resistance and some made no resbtanco at all. 

At the time when the Bntlsh General passed the 

• re* TtetwW» ft* lUr^ C«»iJa» (im Cot ItotK*. L 4T) Ud 
gmiiT Mj iwv* kkom tb* po*«- r Tirr*j 

Bf CmkihUiv AO rtw i w. «n. Q/fj MS 

trtaJ I rCrrl. a»S ft* rrlmka oT o«r Orctlrr, br ft* fcUSAa 

r ft* thmnnlurfMlm SUtrtiU, ud tbore«sbkB*«lrW^*rft*4*- 
Se»cw*f S ftt»f *r*i *».«aS«r ftarMtn toftat drr vm cosiAlmil 
M CiAl ta*am M kjndsukl* ailrMta^a. 
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eastern frontier of Mysore, Tippoo -was supposed to be BOOK VI 
encamped m the vicimty of Madoor, and was expected to chap vin 

move m the direction of Bangaloie, for the purpose of 

opposmg tbe progress of tbe army Having succeeded m 
raising this expectation, he left his camp near Senapatam, 
on the 28th of February, taking with him the principal 
part of his anny, and on the morning of the 6th of 
March, a large encampment was observed by General 
Stuart, forming between him and Penapatam, a town 
about seven miles distant from Seedasere On the morn- 
ing of the 6th, httle mtelhgence was yet obtained of the 
amount of the enemy, or the meamng of their appear- 
ance , and General Hartley, the second in command, went 
forward to reconnoitre From his hill of observation, at 
day-break, he perceived the whole of the hostile force m 
motion , the country, however, was covered with jungle , 
the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impossible to judge 
correctly either of their numbera or object Between the 
hours of rune and ten, the enemy had penetrated with so 
much secrecy and expedition through the jungle, that 
they attacked the front and rear of the Bntish advanced 
position at almost the same instant 

The nature of the coimtiy had induced General Stuart 
to place the army in several divisions Three native bat- 
talions, under Colonel Montresor, were posted at Seeda- 
sere, to which another battahon was added, after the appear- 
ance of the enemy on the 6th the mam body of the army, 
with the park and provisions, remained at Seedapore and 
Ahmootenar, the first eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear 
of the advanced position General Hartley remained to 
aid m repelhng the attack The best position of which 
the circumstances admitted, was assumed , and this body 
of Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and contendmg 
not only with a great disparity of numbers, but other un- 
favourable circumstances, defended themselves with such 
determined gallantry, that the Sultan’s troops were unable 
to break them The General hastened forward with the 
rest of the army, exceptmg the fourth corps, which, bemg 
posted at some distance m the rear, was intercepted by a 
column of the enemy,'and unable to jom It was not till 
half-past two, however, that he arrived in sight of the divi- 
sion of the enemy which had penetrated to the rear It 
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ROOK. TL -witlutood aod nKwered a bmi Art of musqnetry for 
cHAr Tiu, fcboct half an htmr bot tb«n fled ■wrth piisdpitaUon 

• through the jcmgle*, to jota the rest of the army to •whfoh 

it belonged. The Q«onJ now tdranoed to }ora Montresor 
and hla breve oompenlona. Tbs men had for more than 
elj hcrore been engigod with a superior enemy were apent 
with fatigae and their ammunition irea almost *Tbf^Tnt»rt. 
Ihe adranoe of the troop* with the Oetteral was the ngnal 
for the enemy to intermit the attack, which tUl this time 
they bad upheld m front and at twenty mlniito* past 
three they were retmog in all direotiona. CJeneral Stuart, 
apprehending a return of the enemy which might place 
thorn in hia rear and perhape In poeseesioo of the great 
magoxine of rioe ooUeoled by the Ooorg B^a,i deemed it 
of more importance to concentrate his army at Seedapon^ 
than to maintain the pomtion of Beedaaare, which wu 
chiefly osafoi, as the only spot from which the signal^ 
concwtod between Ihetwoarmlee, could be obsemd. Ibe 
killed, wounded and miannft aooordiog to the regimental 
returns, lu the BnUah army were only 143 The lea* of 
the enemy wu no doubt eonaidereble. fippoo remained 
in hta camp at Perlapatam till the llth, dealrin^ but 
afraid, to eirike « aecond bkrr and amred at Senngips 
tom on the 14tb, whence he hastened to meet the army 
approaohiog from the east. 

Bo little, in truth, did the Goremor-Genoiul respect the 
power of the Soltmi, that the plan upon which he deter- 
mined implied a oonSdenco in the inability of that prince 
to offer almost any ohstroction to the anny which was 
aent to dcstn:^ him. It waa planned, that it ehould not 
wnJt to reduce any of the intonnediate forta between the 
frontier and the cepilnl of the Sultan, or to form a dear 
line of communication, but march directly upon Seringa- 
petam, and by a no^ blow terminate the contest. 

The OoTernor<J«oer*l, *Twid the talents for command 
which he po«e*sed in a very unusual degree, displayed two 
quahtlea of pritnaiy Itnpoiianco he has seldom been 
aurpoasod in the akJH with which he tusde choice of his 
iDStrnmenU and having made choice of his Inrinimenta, 

I Tb^ C«)« ■rtwtpMUM 0»ml Sturt. wBh Stai ta tX 

«birSh*erMTU*4«tthTw( k4ailria«i. U Irttrr t« Ibi 0«wnir> 

Onr^ CiLWlLU. 
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lie communicated to tliem, with full and imsparmg hands, LOOK VI 
the powers which were necessary for the end they were chap viii 

employed to accomplish Genei'al Hams was not only in- 

vested with unrestiicted mihtary poweis, but was au- 
thonzed to exert all the civil authority which would have 
belonged to the Governor-General himself, m his situation 
His instructions embraced the two sets of terms, to which, 
m two events, the Governor-Genei-al determmed, upon the 
march of the army, to elevate his demands And he was 
further provided with a political and diplomatic commis- 
sion This was composed of the Honourable Colonel 
Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, and Captain Macaulay as their secretary The 
commission was not entitled to act, except m obedience to 
the orders of the General ^ 

The army was not ready to make its first united move- 
ment on the enemy’s groimd before the 9th of March , 
within one day of the time which the Commander, m his 
ordeis to General Stuart, had described, as the latest 
moment at which he could with safety ariive at Sennga- 
patam The British army was overloaded with equip- 
ments it earned an enormous tram of battenng cannon for 
the siege of Senngapatam , it required a prodigious mass of 
vehicles for the provisions and stores of a campaign to be ear- 
ned on Without an open hne of commumcation , to aU this 
was added the cumbrous baggage of theNizam’s army, a host 
of bnnjames, and the innumerable followers of the camp 
No sufficient measures were jirepared for the orderly move- 
ment of this vast, unwieldy machme Colonel Wdks alleges 
that such measures were impossible If so , either this was 
one of the most rash and hazardous expeditions that ever 
was undertaken , or the Bntish leaders must have counted 
upon a wonderful infenority, either of means or of under- 
standing, on the part of their foe Assuredly, had an 
enemy, with any thmg hke an adequate force, employed 
himself with any considerable degiee of activity and slull, 
in making war upon the movement of this disorderly 
mass, which it was by no means possible to cover with the 
troops, it IS hardly probable that he would not have re- 
taided it till the commencement of the rams , and so 

1 For a full account of the objects of the commission See Letter to Gene- 
ral Hams, 12nd Feb 1799 Despatches, i 442 — 
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book. VL httmsswi tte infentry and wtmi out the oftTolry, that a 
CBir nu. great portion of the baggage, itoraB, and ammnnitlcm 
— I — vonld haye fallm into hi* hoods. The greet thing to be 
IT&O. dreaded, in mfUT^mg at oooe to Seringapotam, ^thoab 
regard to the oozonmnicatlon behind, ‘was &raiiie This 
enl ifas all bat loaorred and neorlj the whole of the 
draught and oaraage boRooka died, though the amval of 
the army was probably not retarded a single day by the 
efforts of the enemy 

So great was the oonfoslon, eren on the first day’s 
msroh, that the army halted on the llth, to see if a remedy 
conld many degree ^applied. It mored on the 19th, but 
with ao little improrement, that it halted on the Isth 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dwmanlled, 
the army enamp^ on the 14th, there were three roads 
by which It could maioh npon Ssringapotmn. The ei 
pectatloo of the enemy was, ti^ the British would oooopy 
and repair Bangalore, form a Uoe of ooromnnicotioo in the 
same r D anner u before and adranoe by the middle and 
ahcrtevt of the roads 

Ihe confoaion of the msroh wta so great, tbs Bri* 

tbh army halted a third time CD the 10th and desin^ 

as much of the maas of stores as it was auppc^ed that by 
any pcwsibOily the eiigend^ of the serrioo would allow 
On the 18th, it again halted a fourth day and “ the loss 
of powder shot, and other military stores, already 
been ao cootidcrabie, aa to eioito some degree of alarm, at 
this early period of the i 

Of the roads leading to Seriugapatam, the Southern, by 
Kannbmbnlly was that telooted for the advanco of the 
British army j and so well had tho design been disguised, 
that while the fotage on the expected route been com* 
pletely destroyed, it wo* atfll prworred upon this. No 
mcmortblo Incident oconrred ftorn the time when tho 
anuT entered the KanokanhoHy route on the letb, till it 
reoehed the tank* at Achol, between Kounkanhully and 
Sultaspct. Tbe*e tank* were of so much importance that 
« tho destruction of them eaya Colcoel WllLs, “ In ITOh 
bad compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the Jot^ mar^ 
the ifljarious efibet* of which, on bit ejhaosted cattle 
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were sensibly and severely felt during the reinninder of BOOK VI 
the cnrupiign ” Of n similar destruction, that intelligent chav mh. 

officer adds, “the consequences on this occasion vould 

have been still more injurious than those experienced in 
1701” It was by tho merest accident, that this fatal 
event was prc\ ented A detachment sent foi wanl on tho 
night of tho 21st, ar^^od not till the breaches voro made 
in the embankment^ and vere just in time to sa^o tho 
total loss of tho w aters 

When tho Sultan, after Ins return from the attack upon 
General Stuart, left his caiutal to meet the ad\ancing 
army, ho made his first movement on tho middle road, 
but being soon niado acquainted uith its tnic direction, 
he deviated bj' his right to Mah illy, and encamped on tho 
18th, at the l^Iadoor river, whore ho was joined by tho tvm 
corps of his army, which had been left dunng his absence 
to hang upon tho British hue “The southern road,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “ from this riYer,to tho point where General 
Hams first entered it, presented numerous situations 
where the advance of the Bntish array might ha^ o been 
obstructed, and at least matcnally delayed, by steady 
troops, without any risk of disaster to themselves ” "UTiat 
IS more remarkable, Tippoo, as wo aro told by tho same 
high authority, “after examining and occupying tho finest 
imaginable position for opposing the passage of the river 
in front, and placing beyond it a strong corps to operate 
at tho same time on his enemy’s right flank, from very 
advantageous ground, wath an open rear and a secure retreat 
from both positions, abandoned tho intention of giving 
battle on this ground, ” and determined to fight on ground, 
about two miles from MalviUy, which, among other advan- 
tages gratmtously bestow'ed on his ouemy, gave them, 
dunng the intended action, tho most convenient cover for 
their unwieldy impediments ” 

The slow movement of the English brought them to the 
Madoor nver on the 24th, where they learned the particu- 
lars of the march which had been made by the Sultan 
upon General Stuart , and on the evening of the 27th, on 
approaching the intended giound of encampment to the 
westward of Malvilly they espied the army of the Sultan, 
at a few miles’ distance, drawn up on a height As tho 
first grand object of the General was, to carry his eqmp- 
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BOOK TL mentj Bofo to tiie irtS* of SerringapnUin, he detannSned 

diAr Tiu Deither to seek DOT &TOid aa ftoiioD. Tbe adranoed piqoeta, 

hoTrerer being attached by the enemy more troop* 

1“9S. being eent to thdr aid, a general action came on. The 
Britlali army under Qeneial Harrle formed the right ■wing 
the Nliam i army with the 33rd regiment, under Colonel 
Welleeley formed the left. On the right wing, which had 
deployed Into Una, and begun to adranoe, an opening 
between two bngodce, produced by the ground, tempted 
the Sultan. He adranot^ m peratm with a body of caralry 
tin m the very act to charge. The effort was agninst the 
Europeans coolly directed and executed with so mneh 
spirit, that many of the horeemen fell on the hayoneta 
But it produoed not so much as s momentary disorder in 
the r nnW and the line adrancing In euoh a manner as to 
outflank the enemy's left, hie guna were soon alter with- 
drawn from the beighta. The cushoons of the Saltan 
faced Colonel WeDesley with some stesidlnesa, till within 
sixty yards, when, the 33rd regiment quickening ste^ they 
gare way and Colonel Floyd, eeuing the entii^ mocnest, 
charged them with hia caralry and destroyed them to a 
man. The efficient etate of the Sultan s equipments, and 
the deplorable state of the Bntiih, sdzmti^ sot an idea 
of punnii. The loss of the English was aixty nine men, 
that of the Sultan, more thim a thousand. 

Immediately after this injudJaous affair the Sultan 
marched, with a deeigu to pla^ himself on the rear of Ge- 
neral narrls, during the remainder of hia march to 
Seringspetam. Bui ho expected him to adrance on the 
aame which had been taken by Lord Cornwallis In 
17D1 As it wu antidpoled that the forage on this rood 
■would be ooeapletely destroyed, the project had for some 
time been contemplated of crossing the Ctreiy at Sodlls, 
about fifteen miles east of Senngajwtam, if the ford, upon 
examinslion, should appear to be practicable. The success 

was complete, and the battering train, with the last of the 
army was orer on the 30th, while the enemy wsa at a 
distance, looking for them in a different direction. This 
last disappdntment struck a damp to the heart of the 
BolUn, ^TingreceWedlhowhoJeof his princijol officers, 
e hsve smred," said he, “at our last atago what ta 
your dotermlnatlooT’* To die along with you," was the 
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unanimous leply ' It was tlie opimon of this meetmg of BOOK VI 
Tippoo and his finends, that Geneial Han is would not 
m^e his attack on the southern side of the fort, hut 
would cross over into the island. The determination was, * 
to meet him on his loute, and find either victoiy or death 
The Sultan and his friends took a most affectmg leave, as 
if for the last time m this world, and aU were bathed in 
tears It was easy for the Sultan, whose equipments were 
in order, to anticipate the aiiproach of the English He 
crossed at the fold of Arakeriy, and took up the intended 
position neai the village of Ghendg&,l It was not, how- 
ever, the intention of the Enghsh General to cross mto 
the island , and when, mstead of pointmg to the fords, he 
made a circmt to the left, to avoid some mconvement 
marching, and reach the ground occupied by General 
Aberciomby in 1792, the Sultan, whose dispositions weie 
not calculated for such a movement, ventured not to make 
opposition , and the Enghsh army took up its ground for 
the siege of the capital, on the 5th day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy’s frontier , havmg advanced 
at the rate of not seven miles a day on enemy’s ground, and 
not five miles a day from the commencement of its march 

A new hne of intrenchments had been constructed on 
this side of the foi't, which, reaching from the Dowlut 
Baug to the Periapatam bridge, and within six or seven 
bundled yaids of the walls, avoided the fault of the 
ledoubts m 1792, distant too far to be supported by the 
guns of the fort Between these works and the river, the 
mfantiy of Tippoo was now encamped. To save the Bri- 
tish camp from annoyance, and advance some posts, an 
attack was ordered the same evening under Colonels 
Wellesley and Shaw, on the part of the enemy, occupymg a 
water-course in front It failed, not without loss " But 

* Wllka, ill 414 

- Tliis affair, of no great Importance at tbe time, had risen into some mte- 
rest by curcnmstauces said to have been connected ivlth it, and the celebrity of 
the flrst-naraed of the officers employed. As stated by Col Gunvood, it n as 
tlms “ Both divisions marched a little aftfer sunset The darkness of the 
night ivas very imfavournble to tlieir advance Col Shawe selted a ruined vil- 
lage ivithln forty jards of the aqueduct Colonel Wellesley, advancing at the 
same time m ith one wing of the 33rd regiment to attack the Tope, was, U))on 
entering it, assailed on every side by a hot fire of mnsqnetry and rockets This 
circumstance, Joined to the extreme darkness of the night, the badness of tlie 
ground, and the uncertaintj of the enemy’s position, were Inducements to 
coniine the operations to tlie object of causing a diversion to Col Shaw’s at- 
tack, and to postpone any further attempt until a more favourable opportunity 
should occur Ilispatches of the Duke of Wellington, 1 23 General Har- 
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BOOK TL next momiog a farce wo eent, wbloh tHe party of tte 
i-wi> TDL enemy coald not reaitt and atrong advinoed pasta were 
^ . eatablialied within 1600 yards of the fort, with thdr left 

1“50. on the riTor and their right on Snltanpet. 

On the 6tb, General I^ayd, with four regnnentJ of ca 
Tally and the greater part of the left wing d the army 
marched for the poipoae of bringing on General Stoart j a 
pr '^ j wdmg , whndi the caralry and part of the in&ntiy of 
the Saltan marched at the mna time to impede. The 
jonction was made on the 14th the aotiTe and well* 
condooted exertions of the Saltan a caralry having pm- 
daced no other effect than the neoeealty of a little more 
oautioD, and a little more tune. And on the next day the 
Bombay army having oroaaed the river to the north, oo* 
copied a groand in cootinnaticoi of the line of General 
Hams, with a view partioclariy to the both of 

the teM to be atta^ied, and the exterior trenches. 

On the 9th, Tt|^too, who had not before made any 
answer to the letter of the OtTvemonGencral, forwarded 
to hun when the army oroMed his frontier eest to Oe* 
neral Hama a letter of whieh the following is a tnmida- 
tion 

•The OorerDor-OeDeral, Lord llomlngtoo, Bshaader 
tent me a letter oo^y of which it endoted yon wlH 
nuderatand it. I hare adhered hnnly to treaties what 
then is the meaning of the advance of the T!n£>l!«h annies, 
and the oecorrenoe of boaiilitict 1 Infonn ma — ^Whtt 
need I aiy morot" 

The Bntiah commander replied in tha foUowtog tenat 
loa April, I7TO 

•Tour letter endoaing copies of the OoreraoeMSene* 
raTa letter hat been received. For the advance of the 
En^lab and allied armies, and for the aotaal bostihtie^ 
I refer yoa to the aeveral letters of the Oovcnior' 


rb** •mwrt, frni hli irtratt ShTT runts Cik 

fml toiiFtT tofU «rtr twlrt tt eWU. fr«D tbr a«r no- troor* ^ 

rtrit atbFT )Cf«r tvrlTV, CVa. a TWbv om to tnt. ts . 

■fttsUe*. n ■*7 h* ha>1 art tsrrln Iht It u wr4 |£m (b« 

vKh *bka bt trtartre. cW Ibid mad r*«M me* fcrw< 

«ti fTTtI rriT ■■ tr It i-nlrtllrlj- itfirriu It bf U* W Lny 

njiTrt*,LlM Ot tb* WtoalM tsy Ibt trtwk uo tb* TtPt vpatw 

vodrr tbt trnamA tf CeL W UnSrr tbt mm vis c if rtr< !■ I'* 
tBwty wbttirt. Wd. SJT —W 
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General, ^Nlnch arc sufliciently explanatory on the sub- BOOK VI 

jeet ” CUAl % u. 

On the IGth was made an alniruing ili'^coxcry The 

General, in his letter to Ivord Momington, tlated the 18th, 
says “ On measuring the bags, to ascertain a\hat rice they 
really contained, they i\ ere found so much diinniished by 
loss or fraud, that eighteen daas’ proMsion, /or the fighting 
men, at half alloirancc, is all that remains m camji Our 
supiihes must, therefore, arriac before the 0th of May, to 
save us from cxticmc distress” ' 

On the 17th, opcnitioiis of considerable importance, 
less difiicnll because simultaneous, a\oro nccomphshed 
on both sides of the rucr The enemy wore dislodged 
from a ground commanding that as Inch aias intended for 
the approaches and batteries of General Stuai t , the troops 
x\cre established under a good co\er Mithin 1000 yartls of 
the i\estcni angle of the fort, and vliilc the enemy’s 
attention was engaged wth these operations, the bed of a 
•water-course Mas scircd on the southern side, in Inch 
formed a parallel at an equal distance from the fort. 

The state of the gram constituted now an object of the 
greatest sohcitude, and ex eiy thing was to bo done for the 
purpose of hastening the arrival of the two cotqis, -which 
were c\pcctcd to bring a supply' from Coimbctoro and 
Baramahh To conduct them, General Floyd marched on 
the 19th toward the Caveriporam pass, vnth the whole of 
the regular caxalry, the whole of Nizam Ah’s cavalry', and 
and a bngadc of infantry, follo-wed by all the bnnjarnes, 
and aU the supeifluous followers of the camp 

The 20th produced several events A battery opened 
from the northern bank on the enfilade of the south- 
western face, and of the enemy’s intrenchment on the 
southern side of the nvor The enemy wore dislodged 

1 In the Dlaiy of General Harris the circumstances arc thus recorded 
“ IGth I am sorry to add, that this day, on mcasnrlng onr rice, to ascertain 
the exact quantity in store, wo discovered, that, from loss or fraud, the hags 
were so extremely deficient, that only clcliteen days' rice, at half allowance, 
is in camp for the fighting men Unless Col Reado*s supplies arrive before the 
Gth of Maj , the armj ■will bo -nlthout provision There is plenty in the Coorg 
country, bnt we have no means to convej or escort It hither , bnt I hope to bo 
in Serlngapatam before the end of the month Life of Lord Harris, 316 The 
alarm of the General seems, however, to have been unnecessary According to 
Munro, there as no want of grain In the camp, although the public stock was 
low “ The public grain of the army would only have lasted till the 7th, bnt 
o quantity sufficient to last fifteen daja longer, nas discovered in the posses- 
•slon of dealers who had brought it on for sale Life of JIunro, 1 212 
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book TL from a poaltdoo 400 jards in adranoe of their general In 
CHAP rnu trODchmenta and a parallel iras eetabliahed on the epot 
■ ' — ' -within 780 jardi of the fort. In the evening; the foDow 

1“W. Ing letter from the Bollan was rooedved in camp 

■In the letter of Lord ATomingtoo, It ia written, that 
the clearing np of mattezi at iesoe ia proper and that 
therefore you, having been empowered for the porpoee, 
win appoint anoh pataoca aa yon jndge proper for oon* 
daoti^ a conferpoo^ and renewing the hmxineea of a 
treaty Yon are the weD wialier of both Sircara. In thi* 
matter what u yonr pteaanre 1 liJorm Tni*^ that a oon- 
ferenoe may take place." 

On the 22nd, General Harria replied a letter atating, 
that aecunty not conquort, was the object of the E n g li i h 
government, to whoae paci£o propoaitions he complained 
that TIppoo had hitherto refoaed to lUten and trancmitted 
the draogbt of a prehmlnary treaty drawn np according 
to the aeoond and aevereat set of terma oontawed m the 
OoTernor-Qenerara loalnxctjona. 

In the BitnatlQQ to which aSaaa were now rednced, the 
annoxatioa of the following aeTerHiee waa deemed adria* 
able. That four of tbe Saltan s aona, and four of his gefie* 
roll, to be named by the Bntiab commander abould be 
^ren np aa hoatagea. That acceptance of tbeeooooditkm 
ahonM be tranamitted under hia tiT^i and aeel wHhln 
twenty foar honra and tbe hoetagea, and one croro of rn* 
peet bo (leCvered In forty-oighL And that if thcao pledgee 
were not given, the BrlUah commander would bold him 
self at liberty to extend his demands for aeonnty even to 
the poasQaaion of the fort of Seringnpetam, till the concin* 
aion of a definiUre treaty 

It was the instruction of the Govenior-Oeneitd, that tbe 
act of terma now pat in the ahape of a treaty ahoold be 
sent Just before the openli^ of the batteries upon the fort 
of Scringapatam. Bat tbe advanced period of the acaaon, 
and the failure of pronalooa, when nothing but poascaden 
of tbe fort coulxl, in the opinion of General IIam% fnatify 
him in the delaying tbe siege for an Instant, mado him 
deem it hazardous to be tbe leader In an orertore toward 
peace. The aentlnjents to which the Qoremor-Oencral 
was brought by tbe p rogr ess of events are tbu't described 
in his own words. Towards tho end of Ajirfl, fresh drcum 
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btanccb (iroso, 'ttlucli disposed mo to tliink, that if tbo HOOK M 
course of the ■vNor should fii\our the nltciniit, it would 1)0 chap mii 

prudent and justifmhlo eiiln cl} to oierthiow to power ot 

Tippoo Accordingly, on the £drd of April, I signified to 1'*’^ 
Lieutenant-General Ilariis m\ \\i‘<h, that the iiower and 
lesoui-cob of Tipi'oo Sultan should ho reduced to the 
low est state, and o\cn ultcrl} destio}cd, if the cicnts of 
the war should furnish the oppoiluiiitj ’ ' 

On the night of the 2ith, the approaches to the fort 
Avore advanced 2r>0 jards. On the 2.)th, a hatter} of four 
guns was erected to destro} the defences of some w oiks 
which horc on the assailants , and it opened with consi- 
derable efioct on the morning of tho 2Gth The cncin}’s 
guns were now almost w boll} silenced On the evening of 
the same day, the cncni}’s intrcnchmenl«, in advance, were 
attacked , and earned, after an obstinate contest, which 
lasted a great part of the night This acquisition was im- 
portant, because it furnished tho giound on which tho 
breaching batteries were to bo erected Tho Bntish troops 
occupied tho works on tho 27th, and in tho following 
night made their lodgment secure 
On tho nioniing of the 28tti, another letter arrived from 
the Sultan, intimating tho magnitude of the questions to 
be determined, and signif}ing his intention to send two 
persons, for the immediate commencement of aconfcicnco, 
without which an adjustment of so much impoitanco 
could not bo satisfactorily performed To this tho Gene- 
ral icplied, that no modification would be made of tho 
terms already transmitted , that ambassadors w ere, there- 
foi e, unnecessary, and would not bo received, unless they 
were accompanied b} tho hostages and specie, already de- 
manded, and that only till thieo o’clock tho next day 
would time bo allowed for an answ'ei 

A breaching batteiy of six gxms was erected on the 
mght of the 28th , and on the morning of the 30th it 
began to fire On the first day it demolished jiait of the 
the outward wall at the west angle of tho foi^ and made 
an impression on the masonry of tho bastion within it 
On the second its fire was attended with increased effect 
An additional battery, constructed on the night of April 
the 30th, opened m the mornmg of the 2ud of May On 
1 Letter to Directors, 3rd August, 17‘Jli, nt supra 
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BOOK VL the 3rd, the bretch appeared to be praoticahle, and pre- 
cuAT Tiu. paritlona were eagerlj made for the aaaault. On the 
- momiDg of the 4th, the troope destined for the aarrioe 

1“W* ■wore placed m the trenohea before day-light, that no ei 
treordmary morement might eerro to pnt the enemy on 
their guard, l^e heat of toe day when the people of the 
Hast, haring taken their mid-day repast, give themaelrea 
np to a aeaaon of repoaa, and when it was eixpeotod that 
the troops in the fort would be least- prepared to reaiat, 
wia chosen for the hour of attack. Four regiments and 
ten flank companies of EoTopeana, three oorpe of gnoadler 
•epoys, and £00 of the Kbam s troops, formed the party 
for the amult. Oolonela Sherbrooke, Ihmlop, Dalrymple, 
Gardener and IGgnan, commanded the flank oorpe } and 
the conduct of the enterpnao was intrusted to MuJor* 
General Baird, who had sohdtod the dangeroua service. 
At one o dock the troope begin to more from the trenobea. 
The width, and rooky channel of the rivw though at that 
time it oontalned b^ little water its expoenro to the Are 
of the fort, the Imperfoctian of the breach, the strength of 
the place, the number^ ootnge, and ■'HH of Ha defendan 
oonathut^ such an aooomulatlaD of difBoolUe^ that no- 
toiog lam than uoboande^ oonfldenee In the forre and 
oourage of hla men could have inapired a prudent GenenI 
with hopes of Bucceta. The troopi descended into the 
bed of the nret^ and mored, regardless of a tremendous 
fire, towards the opposite bank. 

From the time when General Harris aat down before the 
fort, the Sultan had remained on the ramporta, varying hb 
poalticn aocordmg to the inddenta of the alega. The ge- 
neral charge of the angle attacked, was given to Sey^ 
Baheb, and Seyed Ooffhkr the last, an able officer who 
began hia career lo the Fngliab aerrice, and waa In the 
number of the lulauuers at disaster of Colonel Brath- 
waito. 

The angle of the fort which the attacked was of 

aaoh a nature, that a entrenchment to out it olT might 
hare been eoitOy effected and this woa oounaoHod by the 
moat JadidooB of the Uysorean officera. But tbe mind of 
toe Sultan, which was always defecUre in Mgment, ap- 
peera to hare been prematurely weakened oy tbe di'id 
vantagea of his aitaathm. By the Indolgeoce of arbitrary 
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power, and tlie arts of lus flatterers, his mind was brought BOOK VI 
mto that situation m which it could endure to hear no- chap vin 

thmg hut what gratified the will of the moment He had 

accoidingly estranged fiom his presence eveiy person of a 
manly character, and sunounded himself with young men 
and parasites, who made it their busmess not only to gi-a- 
tify his most childish mchnations, but to occupy him 
with a perpetual succession of wretched pursmts He 
seems, therefore, when adversity came upon him, to have 
been rendered teo efiemmate to look it steadily in the 
face , and explormg firmly the nature of the danger, to 
employ m the best manner the means which were in his 
power for avertmg it The flatterers weie able to persuade 
him, partly that the fort was too stiong to be taken, partly 
that God would protect him, and they maintained suc- 
cessfully that indecision which was now congemal to the 
relaxed habit of his mmd. “ He is surrounded,” said, 

Seyed GoffhS,r, who was wounded early in the siege, 

“ by hoys and flatterers, who will not let him see with 
his own eyes I do not wish to survive the result I 
am gomg about m search of death, and cannot find 
it” 

On the mornmg of the 4th, Seyed GoflThS-r, whom from 
the number of men m the trenches inferred the mtention 
to assault, sent information to the Sultan The Sultan 
returned for answer, that it was good to be on the alert, 
hut assured him, as persuaded by the flatterers, that the 
■assault would not take place till mght And m the mean- 
time he was absorbed m rehgious and astrological opera- 
tions , the one, to purchase the favour of heaven , the 
other, to ascertain its decrees Seyed Goflrh&,r,” says Colo- 
nel Wflks, “ having satisfied himself, by further observa- 
tion, that one hour would not elapse before the assault 
would commence, hmned m a state of rage and despair 
towards the Sultan ‘ I will go,’ said he, ‘ and drag him to 
the breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
he IS surrounded , I will compel him to exert himself at 
this last moment ’ He was going, and met a party of 
pioneers, whom he had long looked for m vain, to cut 
oflf the approach by the southern rampart ‘ I must first,’ 
said he, ‘ show those people the work they have to do ,’ 
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book. TL md In tte act of giTing hi® inatmctiooB, wa» killed • 
COAT TiiL oaosao-ihot. 

The Saltan 'wtM about to begin hla imd-daj repast tmder 

1"^ A tent, at bia ninal etatioiit on the northern face 

when the newa was brought him of the death of BcTod 
GoffhAr imd exated strong agitation. Before the repast 
TTU fliuahed, he heard that the assault was began. He 
instantly ordered the troopa that were abont him, to atand 
to theh arms, commanded the carbines to be loaded, 
which the aervanta in attoodance oamed for hia own use, 
and homed along the northeni rampart to the beach. 

In lets than seven minotea from the period of isauing 
from the trenches, the British oolonrs were planted on the 
summit of the breach. It was regulated, that as soon as 
the assailaals surmoonted the rampart, one half of them 
ahoold wheel to the right, the other to the left, and. that 
they should meet over the eastern gateway The nght, 
which was led by General Baird, met wHh little remstanc*^ 
both as the eoemy leat retreat abould be cut ofli aban 
doned the caralleni, and aa the inner rampart of the 
aoath*westem face was exposed to a perf^ enfilade. 
The asaailoots on the loft were opposed In a different 
m«nn<LP LleotenantOblcsel Dunlop by whom it was 
commanded, recdred a wound in ^e ascent and the 
Bohan pas»^ the ueorest traveree, as the column quitted 
the brreoh. A succesalon of weB'Constrncted tit Terats 
were most Tigorous^ defended j and a fianldDg fire of 
musquetry from the inner rampart, did great eiecutko 
upon the assallanta. All the commissioned officers, 
attached to the leading companies, were soon either killed 
or dmhied and the loei would, at any rate, hare been 
great, had not a rety critical assistance bem reoeired. 
'When the amaiiants first surmoonted the breach, they 
were not a little surprised by the sight of a deep, and, to 
appearance, impospaWo lilch between the exterior and 
interior Hoes of defence. A detachment of the lah regi 
ment, baring discoTcred a narrow strip of the tenwpWn, 
loft for the passage of the workmen, got np the ienw 
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nmpart of the enfiladed face, iTifhont much oii]iosition , BOOK VI 
and, i\hechng to the left, dro\c before them the inns- chav mii 
quctcer^ who were galling the nt^’^ailants of the left attach, ;; 
and they at last re ichcd the flanh of the ti‘a\er=c, winch 
was defended hi the Sultan The two columns of the 
English, on the outer and inner ramjnrt then inoied ni a 
po'Jition to expose the succcssnc tra\ci>es to a front and 
flank fire at the •^anic time, and foiccdthe eiiomj from 
one to another, till thev pcrceucd the Ihitish of the right 
attack, over the eastern gate, and rcad\ to fall upon them 
in the rear, wlicn the} broke and hastened to escape 
The Snllaii continued on foot during the grcatci pait of 
this time, performing the part rather of a common soldiei, 
than a genei-al, firing seieral times upon the assailants 
with his own hands But a little before the time at which 
Ins troops resigned the contest, he complained of pain and 
weakness in one of his legs, in which he had received a 
severe wound when young, and ordei cd a horse '\Micn 
I abandoned by his men, instead of seeking to make his 
escape, which the proximity of the water-gate would have 
rendered easy, he made his way towaid the gate into the 
intcnor fort. As ho was crossing to the gate b}' the 
cemmumcation from the outer rampart, ho received a 
musquet-ball in the right side, nearl} as high as the 
breast, but still jiressed on, till ho arm ed at the gate 
Fugitnes, from within, as well os from without, were 
crowding in opposite directions to this gate , and the 
detachment of the 12th had descended into the body of 
the place, for the purpose of arresting the influx of the 
fugitives from the outer works The two columns of the 
assailants, one without the gate, and one within, were now 
pouring into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sultan arrived Endeavouring to pass, he leceived 
another wound from the fire of the inner detachment , his 
horse also, being wounded, sunk under him, and his 
turban fell to the ground, while his fnends diopped 
rapidly around him Bhs attendants placed him in his 
palankeen, but the place was aheady so ciowded, and 
choked up with the dead and the dying, that he could 
not be removed According to the statement of a servant 
who survived, some English soldiers, a few mmutes after- 
wards, entered the gateway , and one of them offering to 
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BOOK VL pnll off the iword-bett of the Saltan, which was very noh, 
aue TUL Uppoo, who atill held hie aebre in hn hand, made a cat at 
-■ with all hia remaining strongUL The roan, woonded 

1 99. ^ the knee, pat his firelock to hie shoolder and the Saltan, 

reoehring the bell in hie tempie, expired. 

Ihe two bodtee of aaaOanta, from the right end the left 
had met over the Eastern gateway and the pekoe was 
the only plaoe within the fort not now in their poseeesioti. 
In thie the laithfal adherents of Tippoo, whose fate waa yet 
anknown, were expected to make a desperate stand in 
defenoe of their aovemgn and his family The troop*, 
exhausted hy the heat end the ioHs of the day stood in 
need of refmhineQt. In the mean-time Hajor Allan wia 
sent with a guard to mfonn the persoos within the pslaoe, 
that if they surreodered immediately their bras should be 
seoared that any reaktancti, on the other hand, would be 
fatal to them all Whan that officer arrived at the palace^ 
before which a part of the Britiah troops were already 
drawn an, be observed sereral peraona in the balcony 
apperently m the greatest ooniteraabon. Upon com 
munlcating hia message, the KePedar another officer of 
dkiinetko, and a oanfidantial Mirant, came over the 
isrrmoe of the front boOdha^ and doBcended by an oi> 
flntahed part of the wall They exhibited great emharraas- 
ment, and a disposition to deky ; apoD which the Britkh 
offioer reminded them of their danger and piedgiog him- 
self for the proteotion of the Inmates of the palace, desired 
admittance, that be might give the nune aasamiM to the 
Saltan hiinself, They manifested strong averaicfn to this 
proposilioa but the Mi^Jor ineiatod npon returning with 
them and doeiring two other o fflcaia to join him, they as- 
cended by the broken wall, and lowered themaolTee down on 
aterroce on which there wae a nomber of armed men. The 
ll^r carrying a while flag in hk hand, which he had 
formed on the spur of the occasion by lavtciuDg a cloth to 
a aerjeanVa yfike, assored Vhem it was o pledge of security 
provided no Teoktance was aUempled and as an addi- 
tional proof of hk slDcori^ took off hk sword, which he 
insirted apon placing in ite hands of the KeUedar AH 
affirmed that the fiu^y of the Saltan was in the i»ke* 
but not the Saltan hitaaelfi Their agitation and indeclslao 
were complcuoua. The U^jor was obliged to remind them, 
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that ihc fury of the troop<^, In ^^hr>ln they A\crc no^\ BOOK VI 
surrounded, was \\ith diflicult}* rest mined , and that the chap mii 

con'sequcnccs of dehv nould bo fatal The mind ino\e- 

monts of se\eml persons iMtlnn the palace, where many 
hundreds of Tippoo’s troops still remained, made him 
begin to think the situation critical c\on of himself and 
Ins companions, b\ whom ho was advised to take back hia 
sword As ani suspicion, howcAcr, of treaclier}, reaching 
in their present state the minds of the British soldiers, 
would inflame them to the most desperate acts, probably 
the massacre of e\cry human being within the palace 
walls, he had the gallantry, ns well ns the presence of mind 
to abstain from such an exhibition of distrust In the 
mean time, he was entreated b} the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to gno 
confidence to the people w ithin the palace, as to prc\ ent 
the British troops from forcing the gates Growang im- 
patient of delay, the Jlajor sent another message to the 
Princes Tliev now sent him word, that he would bo 
received as soon as a caqiot for the purpose could bo 
procured , and m a few minutes the Kelledar returned to 
conduct him 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, sur- 
rounded by attendants “ The recollection,” says Major 
Allen, “of iloiz ad Dien, whom on a former occasion I 
had seen dehiered up wuth his brother, hostages to Lord 
Cornwallis , the sad reverse of their fortune , their fear, 
which, notwithstandmg their struggles to conceal it, was 
but too CAudent, excited the strongest emotions of com- 
passion in my mind ” He endeavoured by oveiy mark of 
tenderness, and by the strongest assurances of protection 
and respect, to tranquilhze their minds His first object 
was, to discovei where the Sultan was concealed He next 
requested their consent to the opemng of the gates At 
this proposition they were alarmed Without the autho- 
rity of their father, whom they desired to consult, they 
were afraid to take upon themselves a decision of such 
unspeakable importance The Major assured them, that 
he would post a guard of their own sepoys within the 
palace, and a guard of Europeans without , that no person 
should enter but by his authority , that he would return 
and remam with them, imtil GenerM Baird should arnve , 
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BOOK VL jjid tbit tbeir trim lire®, aa well a* that of every penon 
cnie rnL ttp piT</v> depended opon their ooinpllance. TTielr 

confidence was gained. Upon opening the gate, Major 

^ Allun foand General Baird and eereral offlcera with a largo 
body of troops aa e e tnbled. It waa not eofe to admit the 
Iroope, who were biming for Tengeonce. And Major Allan 
reinrDed to condnoi the Prmces, whose rehictance to qtdt 
the palace waa rut eaaj to be overcomet to the preeenoe of 
the General. Osneral Baird was ona of those British 
officers who penonallr experienced the cmeltj of 
their father tad anffiered all the horron of a three yean 
impriaonment In the place which bo bad now xictorionaly 
entered. Hci miod too hod been inflamed by a report 
at that Instant rooeived, that 'Hppoo had murdered all the 
Baropoone mode ptieonora dnnng the siege. *'He waa 
nevertheleea," saya M^jor Allan, aenaibly affected by the 
eight of the Prinoea and bia gallantry on the aasanlt waa 
not more conaploaooa than the moderation and homani^ 
which be on thia oocaaloc diaplayed. Be roooired the 
Princes with erery muk of regard ropeotedly esnred 
them that no riolence or inanH shocld be offered to theis, 
and he gave them in charge to two offloera to eondnei 
them to head qoartera in camp. Ihey wore escorted by 
the bght company of a Buropean regiment and the 
Iroopa were ordered to pay them the compliment of pro- 
aenUng arms as they po«*^ 

Tiro mind dwella with peenliar debght xi2xm those lo- 
atancea in which the aweet lympothiea which one bmnan 
being haa with another and whJoh are of infinite import- 
ance in priTato Uft^ i»roTaU over tbo deatractive paasioo*, 
alternately the cause and conaeqnence of war Tbo 
pleasure, at the aamo time, which wo feel In concolriDg 
the emoLiona produced in sneh a scene, lead the bolh of 
manklcd to orerrolue greatly the Tirtnes which they 
Imply BThen yon hare gjutted upon yoor Tirtim the 
maalcma of ambition and revenge j when yoc have rrdoced 
him from greatness and power to the wcalnems and 
dependence which mark the Insect on which yon tread 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the final 
stamp, are not a very arduous virtue. The grand mh*- 
fortune is to be made an Insect. IlTron that la diToe It 
a flight, if any addition to the mUfortuno to bo enuhed 
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nt onco The \nrtuo to which cxnltcd jirai'^o wnuhl ho HOOK VI 
due, nnd lo which liunitn nnturc ik gmdunllv nsconding, chap nti 
would he to restrain in time the selfish dcsiies mIhcIi — " '* 

hum' us on to the haioc mc are \ am of contemplating 
with a sort of pit\ after ne haio made it I^ct not tho 
merer, hoM Cl or, ho slighted, M Inch is shoini oicn to tho 
victim we have made. It is so much gamed for human 
nature It is a gam vhich, however late, tho jirogrcss and 
difliision of philosophi at last haio produced; they will 
in time produce other nnd greater results 

VHien the persons of tho Princes were secured, Tippoo 
was to bo searched for in cveiy corner of tho palace A 
party of English troops More admitted, nnd those of 
Tippoo disanncd After proceeding through scicral of 
the ajiartmcnis, the Kcllcdar Mas entreated, if lio i allied 
his own life, or that of his master, to discover iiheio ho 
was concealed Tliat ofticor, laying his hand upon the liilfc 
of Major Allan’s sword, protested, m the most solemn 
manner, that the Sultan ivas not in tho palace , that ho 
had been wounded during tho storai , and Mas Ijnng in a 
gatewaj on the northern side of tho fort Ho ofloi cd to 
conduct the inquirers , and submit to any punishment if 
he was found to have deceived Goneml Baird and tho 
officers who accompanied him, proceeded to tho spot , 
covered with a piomiscuous nnd shocking lioap of bodies 
wounded and dead At first, tho bodies were dragged out 
of the gateway to bo examined, it being already too daik 
to distinguish them M'here they lay As this mode of 
examination, however, threatened to be veiy tedious, a 
light Mas procured, and Jlajor AUnn and the Kelledar wont 
forwaid to the place After some search, the Sultan’s 
palankeen was discovered, and under it a person wounded, 
but not dead. Ho was aftci-waids ascertained to be the 
Baja Khan, one of Tippoo’s most confidential servants, 
who bad attended bis master during tho whole of the fatal 
day This person being made acquainted with tho object 
of the search, pointed out the spot where the Sultan had 
fallen The body being brought out and sufficiently re- 
cognised, was conveyed in a palankeen to the palace It 
was warm when first discoveied , the eyes were open, the 
features not distorted, and Major Allan and Colonel Wel- 
lesley were for a few moments doubtful, whether it was 
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BOOK VL not aHm It had fonr irocnda, three in the tmnl:, and 
crup «iL one in the temple, the beB of Trhioh, haring entered ft 
- - — little ftboTo the right ear had lodged in the cheek. Hifl 

dreai oonaikted of ft jacket of fine white linen, loose 
dr aw er s of flowered ofatntx, the ntnal girdle of the east, 
crimeoD-ooIoured, tied rocnd his waist sekI a handsome 
ponoh, with a belt of silk, red and green, hung aoroos his 
shonlder He had an amolet on his arm bat his orna 
menta, if he wore ftny wore gone. 

The speed/ fall of the plan e was an erent of greet im 
portance to the Brihah arm/ for thoogh the General 
had reoaired a oocoal suppl/ of prorisions from an officer 
whofte foresight exoeftded that of the men who provided 
for the arm/ thia afforded a icppl/ for not more than a 
«maB mnntm of dajs. The want of draught cettlo ren- 
dered the magaslDea In the Coorg oocntr/ totall/ nselesB 
and though the General counted npon being In absolute 
want b/ the dth of Ma/ General Floyd did not rotom 
before the 13th with the oonro/a from the south. Of the 
oporatioas whrob daring the slwre tronsaotioos had taken 
place under the officers with whom General Flo/d now 
ntomed to Sermgapatam, the following are the prinapaL 
The corps which was pUoed under the oommand of Colonel 
Reode began b/ redodog the ooootr/ north of Jto/aoottah. 
The plan of his operations emhraood a great extent j but 
after a little progress be was sppriad of the neoesot/ of 
abandoning ererTthlog to hastm with the grain which ho 
bad ooQeotod to oorlngapetam. The troops under Colonel 
Brown began the campaign with the siege of Osroor 
whlrii sunrodared to them without an/ serious resistance 
on the 0th of Aprfl. On the 6th the/ proooeded against 
XiTodr^ and meant to prosecute the rodactlon of the re- 
malntr^ fortre ss ea in Ooimbeloro, when the/ were sum 
mocied to Join Colooel Beode, for the purpoee of adrandng 
to Seringa{xitam. 

Colooel Reado arrired at CaaTer/pormm, on the Sfod 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 
Haring there collected the Brinjarriet, and other supplies, 
be left them under the protection ^ the fort, snd with 

• S«« arrmt W Cm ic u w« u Oh r«lKa uS tb* nt** 

n I UMinl (Aprrsdti 41} to Ovviao* ot tb« Wsr vlih TippM 

S«Hcaa. 


DIIOOXDIA KHAN. 


Ills dctnclimcnt piocceded lo clcnr ihc piss Tins iins nn BOOi 
operation of considerable diflicnUv, i\hicli rcqiiii-ed all his ciiai 
CKcitions till the cicning of the 27tli , and the Gtli of May — 
armed before the hole of the Biiujarrics had ascended 
Generil FJo\d had by this liiuc armed at a place a few 
miles distant from the p%ss , and on the same da'v ho Mas 
reinforced hi junction of the soiitheni corjis of tho aimy 
under Colonel Brown On the Tth of ^faj, tho whole 
body, with their coinoj, inoicd from Ilannooi towards 
Senngapatam As Tipiioo’s cai airy, under his best Ge- 
neral, und closclj followed General Flojd from Soiinga- 
jntaiu, he expected to meet with considerable interruption 
to retard him on his return , and from this dangci ho was 
Based, oulj by the gicat c\cnt which had alicadj aimed 
Such of the sons and ofTiccrs of Tipjioo as were not 
taken in the fork sui rendered within a few dajs after the 
fate of the capital and its soioieign was known , and an 
adieutiucr of the name of Dhoondia was tho only cxcoij- 
tion to the quiet submission of the whole country This 
man, of Mahratta parentage, was bom m tho kingdom of 
Mjsore, and sened in the armies both of Hjder and 
Tippoo He deseited during tho war with Lord Corn- 
wallis , and headed a pi edatory band in tho region of the 
Toomhudra, Tippoo induced him by fair piofessions to 
trust himself in his hand, and then immured him in a 
prison, where he had lam foi several jears, wdion ho con- 
tmed to make his escape dunng tho capture of Seiinga- 
patam , and soon collected around him a band of desjiciato 
adventurers , which londered it necessary foi Gonei-al 
Hams to move tho army to the noithw’ard to dislodge 
hum This, however, was not tho lost effoit of Dhoondia, 
whose history it is proper to finish at once Ho was fol- 
lowed by his bond of adventuiers to the south , and made 
such lapid strides towards tho estabhshment even of a 
sort of empire, that after a little time the government 
thought it propel to omjiloy agamst him the army loft 
under Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore 
Dhoondia displayed no ordinary talents in his defence , 
and by his activity and judgment, protracted for seveiM 
months the efforts employed for his destruction He 
could not, however, permanently lesist the great supe- 
nonty of force which was brought against him , and fell 
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BOOK TL in olurge of oaviliy which wta led by the Colonel In 
duT Tin. person.* 

— .. 1 . Hie Rnltan^ when he loei his empire snd his life, wu 
shoot fifty yeen of sge. He vss rtither shore the middle 
(dxe, snd sbont fire feeielght Inches high ; hade short nook, 
snd sqaere sbcmklen, ei^ now bordered on oorpnlenoy 
but his limbs were slender his feet snd hitrtdw re- 
msrkshly »m«]l TTlw oomplesion ms brown, his eyes 

large nfi full, his eyebrows wmfttl snd srohed, his none 
sqoilme snd in th* expression of his ooontensnoe there 
wu s dignity which eren the Hoghsh, In spite of their 
snUpethy snd pregndloes, felt snd oon f eased. 

Thoogh French power wus the grand resonroe upon 
which Tippoo relied, both for the gratification of his re- 
sentments, snd for bis protection Bgijn*t that redaction to 
the condition of a pensioned Rsboh, the fate to which he 
beliered that he was destined by the En g l is h , he made 
some efiorts, bat marked with his nsnsl want of good 
settee, for obtaining support from other qasrtori. Beside 

his embsssy to the Grand Signor at OonstanUnople, which 
exdted, without mu<fii desemnj^ the attenilon of the 
En glbih^ he opened s ocmnnmicaiioct in ITIKI with Zemin 
fi HiTh, tike Ririg of the Af ghnnsj snd sent an embsssy 
which pointed out to that brother of the faith a gtorloni 
career against the nonbelierers or misbelierers of India. 
Tho Shah might oonqaer Delhi, drire out the Bshrattss, 
and establish hts dominioo orer ail that region of India, 
in ocie year } In tho next, a*—n the Uahrottas and tho 
Deocan from the north, while the Bultan oo-ojierated with 
him frocn the eouth t and after this it would oost them 
little troahlo to extend their empire orer erery port of 
India. This fnraaioa of the Afghans, the English gorern- 
ment for eorersl years contemplated as an object of ap- 
prebennoa end it was the ostensible cause, why 
Commander In-ChW was left in Bengal, snd the coikdact 
of the snny cocnmitled to Oenorol Huris, m the lost war 
against Tippoa 

The Sultan was too well s{)priMd of the wesknesa of 
Klcim Ali, to expect from bis alliance aoymatcrial adraO' 
tage and, besides, he eipooted to induce the 3[ahrattss 
to yield him any osefnl assistance, chiefly by oDcnng to 
■ UnpUcte fT Om Dal* W W ffitswa, L T*. 
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join Tvitli them, in seizmg the dommions of the Nizam 
He mamtamed, from the time of the accession of Bajee 
Eao, a secret agent at Poona, whose endeavours weie used 
to effect an mtimate umon But Bajee Eao was held in 
thraldom by Sindiah , and any combination of Bajee Eao 
and Tiiipoo, which could have a tendency to emancipate 
the Peshwa from his subjection, was opposed by the m- 
terests of Scindiah , and though Scmdiah would have been 
well contented to join with the Sultan m any scheme of 
hostihties agamst the Enghsh, if it were not attended 
with danger, he was too much alaimed for his dominions 
in the north, which the Enghsh could easily invade, to be 
wilhng for the piesent to expose himself to the chance 
of so great an evil From this state of affairs, Tippoo seems 
to have despaired of gettmg the Mahrattas to act with 
any efficiency on his side, and for that leaaon not to 
have made any very strenuous exertions to induce them 
In these circumstances, beholding, as he must have 
done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter mabihty 
to mamtain a contest agamst the English, and the pro- 
bability that resistance would bring on his fall, it may 
well be legarded as surpnsmg, that he did not endeavour, 
by piompt attention to their complamts, aiid eaily nego- 
tiation, to escape from the storm which he was imable 
to face One of the most remarkable characteiastics, 
however, of the Sultan’s mmd, was the want of judgment 
For an Eastern pimce, he was full of knowledge His 
mind was active, acute, and ingenious But, in the value 
which he set upon objects, whether as means, or as ends, 
he was almost perpetually deceived Besides, a convic- 
tion appears to have been rooted m his mind, that the 
Eughsh had now formed a i esolution to deprive him of 
his kmgdom, and that it was useless to negotiate, because 
no submission to which ho could reconcile his mmd, 
would restrain them m the gratification of their ambi^ 
tious designs Nor was he deprived of grounds of hope, 
which over a mind like his were calculated to exert a 
fatal influence He never could forget the mannei in 
which his father had triumphed over a host of enemies 
by shuttmg himself up in his capital, and defending him- 
self, till the season of the i-ams , nor had all his experience 
of the facihty with which Europeans oveioame the strong- 
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BOOK. VI. est defenoes in lii* power to tbqt yielded on thii point 

our Till, eny dodiiTe instmotian. The pnnoipel pert of hii pro- 
~ permtiona for war had ooocisted in ^dmg to the works 
I"W. of Senngapetein, and storing It with prorisions for a 
Biegb 'Uith the attempt to disable the Bombay army 
the idea of eren obatmeting the march of the inradert, 
if not altogether abandoned, was rery feebly porsned. 
And, tni the En^uh were npon the ramparts, he oould 
not peisoade himself that the fort of Seringapatam would 
be taken. Hi« grand mUitary mfatfaitw is soknowledged 
to bare been the neglect of Ids oavslry s proper ose of 
which would hare rendered the conquering of lilm a far 
more arduous task. 

The ongmsl defects of bis mind, arising from the viocs 
of his education, appear to hare increased as he adraoced 
in yean, and with peoullar rapidity alnco the loss of his 
dominions in 1792 The obedience which the will of 
prmcea, especially Eastern princes. Is habituated to re* 
odre, not only renders them wretched when it is opposed, 
but and palls thecn with the gratification. Each 
recurring inataooe becomes by familiarity isaipid, or 
rather di^usthtg, anxi leaves the mind restlesB and impn- 
tieot for a new gratification. Thk serres to aooormt for 
the fickle and capricious disposition which so commonly 
marks the character of pnnces and in general pnraih 
In them to a greater or leu degree, in proportion to tho 
natural riraeity and aoscepUbllity of their minda This 
disease infected the whole ooodiuri of Tjpx>oo Saltan, pub* 
lie and prirato, and latterly in a manner so extraordinarr 
that, when joined to a aimilar growth of his impatience 
at erery disagreement between that which he willed and 
that which fell out, it prodaeed in bis eubjeots a persua 
sion that his mind was partially deranged, like many 
other persons of actire, tot not powerful minds, he ran 
Tiolentlr npon the obaerrance of minutenem in nunute 
detaila, but with little capodty of taking a marahalUng 
view of a great whole. He saw tot few therefore of tho 
relations end dependendea of things j and was, of course, 
unable to antidpate Justly their distant conseqnences. 
The temp t a t ion to pleaac^ rather than to aerro, eidoded 
Tippoo, an it exdodcs other princes, from tho booefit of 
councQa wiser than hin onm. Accustomed to hear from 
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tliose "wlio approached him, that every sentiment which BOOK VI 
he littered exceeded in wisdom that of eierj other man, chat mh 

any diffeieuce with his opinions struck him at last in tho 

character of a meie demonstration of folly iis a general, 
he possessed, as had been abundantly proved by the 
English in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of gieat actinty, courage, and that turn for strata- 
gem, v Inch the cunning of a rude age has a tendency to 
produce As a domestic inler, ho sustains an adi anta- 
geous comparison with tho gieatest princes of the East 
He bestoved a keen attention upon the conduct of his 
government, from vhich ho allowed himself to bo diverted 
neither by pleasui e nor by sloth He made a methodical 
distribution of his time for business, in which he was 
laborious and exact , but in which his passion for detail 
made him frequently waste that attention upon minor, 
which ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs 
He had the discernment to perceive, what is so generally 
hid fiom the eyes of lulers m a moie enlightened state 
of society, that it is the prosperity of those who labour 
with their hands, which constitutes the prmciple and 
cause of the piospenty of states , he therefore made it 
his business to jirotect them against the intermediate 
orders of the commiimty, by whom it is so difficult to pre- 
vent them fiom being oppressed His country was, accord- _ 
ingly, at least during the fiist and better pait of his leign, 
the best cultivated, and its population the most flourish- 
ing m India , * w hile, under the English, and their depen- 

' The same wns asserted, inorc truth no doubt, of the sta*e of Mysore 
under Ilyder , but it is diSlcult to believe that a country should be flourishing 
■which -was the frequent scone of hostile moiements and the sovereign of tvhich 
demanded large coiitnbutions from his subjects. In order to keep up a dispro- 
portionate mllitarj force Climate and sol), and an agricultural people, do 
much to hide. If tlrcv do uot remedy, the exactions of a bad government, and 
a passing obsener, 11110 sees everjirhcre on his march abundant tillage, may 
easily misconceive of the condition of the Inhabitants The accounts of tho 
pros^rlt} of Mj sore, under H) der and flppoo, must be received ivith hesita- 
tion, ivhere tested bj English experience they proved inaccurate JIunroivas 
one of the ofideers appointed to manage some of tho districts ceded by Tippoo 
in the first war, and bis description of the state of things, as he found them, 
proves Irrefntabl) tliat tlie management of the two Mohammedan princes of 
Mj sore IS os not a 11 hit preferable to that ivhich succeeded them V The col- 
lector cannot expect the country to flonrish, ivhen he has himself given the 
signal to plunder it The numerous band of revenue servants require no en- 
couragement to exercise tlie trade which they have alw 3>8 followed, but they 
now act without restramt and are Joined by the head farmers In stripping the 
unfortunate liusbandmen of a great part of the produce of their labours This 
is the s) stem under the Nabobs, under Tippoo, under the Corapanj , and, I 
believe, under every government In India The collectors and them deputies. 
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BOOK VL dtnts, the popnlttion of the Cimttlo and Otide, hoaieiiiDg 
COUP nn. to the state of deaertBf was the meet vretohed the 

- ■ - ' face of the earth and otto Bengal ittaUi under the opera 

1~9Q. tioQ of lawB ill adapted to the orouinstAnoea of the oase, 
was ctriforing almost aQ the orila which the worst of gorom 
manta oould Infliot. That Tippoo vaa aerore, hflTsh, and 
perhaps cruel, in supenntendmg the oonduct of those who 
aerred him, maj be so lor eaai^ behoved, as hia Inordi- 
nate pride would make ereiy offence which appeared to 
be oommitted against hlmaelf assume gigantic dimenaiona 
and his habit of willing and teeing hia will reslixed, made 
hhn expect every event, willed by HmaoH aa by a law of 
nature, which nothing but the mi^ndnet of others could 
have disturbed. 'Ihat the accounts, however which we 
have received from our countrymen, who dreaded and 
feared him, are marked with exaggention, is proved by 
this cirormiftaoce, that hia aervanta adherod to him with 
a fidelity whida those of few princes in anyage or country 
hare diapUysd. Of his omalty we have beard the more, 
beoauae our own ootmtrvmea were among the viotima of 
it But It it to be observed, that Tmleas in certain in 
ataneet, the proof of whioh cannot be regarded aa better 
than doubtfol, their sufleringa, however intense, were only 
the auffaringe of a very rlgoroua impriaonment of whlo^ 
eonsiderhig the manner In which it is lavished by their 
own laws, EoglUhroen ought not to be very forward to 
complain. At that very time^ in the dungeons of Hadraa 
and Calcutta, it U probable that unhappy nfieren were 
enduring calamities for debts of lOOl not less atrooioas 
than thoM which Tippoo^ a prince bom and educated In 


M< bvtne piU, Mp ^ Uii wsn. tb* ceoat^b Wtis i 

aoeb a«rw«c4 ki M ■ var Tb* vrirau aiTUin4 Itpraw sua 
arm a tr«a taaaiT to fertj p»r cast. UVLIM Ar*^ Hm BaraiaaM 
hu arv b<T« tmrktrij rarT«r«a aaS Ua mb W h an SiaS i Ckej axa m 
aa rniffw aeatlf «hat ibry •«« aadcf TlptoO. Tb* taLabOana mU Ua 
a» »•* ua tba *tacWtyWhafmti<tar»i« tfwo tba facaMltop* 
W W rvraaM aSksT*. Tba mta btra. u I Ubara ta rrnr otbrr part 
W iDdla, ara tnohljti( tbWclfraai*taBca.JtbiF4 ta lb* pacral portrtr W U« 
reapJai fwai alrtacW to araiT kbW al laproata^ai. lul m. TVra 
aia aflKT u'am W tba aaaa p ai patt. a»l tb^ txa Ota] to a Wbtf ttet Uw 
nl^Kti of Pi poa vfn W aaj iegm Lcttor drraMatiaitS tl«n Oum U tba 
Cispiar Pta probaKhtp 1*. that larlr Snutfoe vu van* —W 

« ftbaot Sctnrtiaf tr\a iba daracur tx BJ«U]r Una hj Pppo^ •A 
cm, U 1* t« U navMWrad ttai tba '«bsa dU Ht trait U It a« flw4 tol 
pmaian* prtortpl* abkfa rractarlH tba am-Jtr U «ifiirtn 4 tt W «brf 
ntaaa. 1b« Ctisil^ a< aO kla priadpal cflkcnbaJal n Iccn Lep a* 
baatifn W S<rt»r«ptsa. Maa»Ltll'-Tr 
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a’b'irlnrou'^ coantn, nml nilin'^ mor u bub irons jicoplo, BOOK ^ I 
inibcfril upon iinprisoncd ctioiuks . im nut's boloiiging to cn\i mii 

n lution, who, In the I'Vils (}k\ b'ul bimn'bt »ipon bun, 

cxasperitctl bun nhnom to fri’U \, niul v.lioiii bo i\ g-iulotl 
ns tlic cncnuos both of (lOil mil jmn ' jU'-uU"', thorc is 

nniong the pipor-^ uhting to (bo inttrcourse of Tippoo 
mth tho rioncb, n itumrlnble jiroof of his liutnnii!{\, 
u Inch, lion Ibt'-o piptr-« nro ram icbo 1 for iniiltti-> to 
ciiniinnte bun, ought not to be Mijiprcs'^isl In the 
draught V Inch he transiuitti d to (Iti. Jsk of 1 lancc, of 
tho tonduioiis on A\hich ho v.islail that a. conneciion 
botviCtn him nml tlie rreiich shouhl be forinotl, tlic fol- 
lowing arc the \or} words of a distinct lu tide “I doinaiid 
that malt anti foin do luronem, as well Ihigbsh ns Portu- 
guese, who sh dl be t \kcii b_\ the ropublitaii troops, or b> 
luuie, shall ho treitcdwith huinaiiil\ , and with rtgaid 
to then per-ons, that tho^ shall (their jnopeiL} becoming 
the right of tho allies,) bo tninsporltd nt oui joint cxiiensc, 
out of India, to some place for distant fioni the tenito- 
ncs of the allies" 

Another ftaturo in tho clmractoi of Tippoo was bis 
religion, with a eciisc of which his mind was most deeply 
imjircssed lie spout a considerable pait of c\ciy day iii 
prajor lie gate to Ins kingdom, oi state, a particular 
rehgious title, hhoJadad, or God-gi\en , and ho Incd 
under a pecubailj strong and opciutnc coiuiction ol tho 
Bupormlcndeuco of a Uivino Pioaidenco IJis conGdcnco 
in the piotection of God a\ as, indeed, ono of his snaics, 
for be lelied upon it to tho neglect of othci moans of 
safety To one of his rrcnch ndvisoi-s, who had uigcd 
him with pecuhai fenour to use greater zeal m obtaining 
tho support of tho Mahrattas, lie loplied, “I rely solely 
on Protidcncc, expcctiug that I shall bo alone and unsup- 
ported, but God, aud my courage, will accomplish oicry 

• After tlio capture of Scrliifrapatnm Bomo natlio Bplcs, cmploicd l)j tho 
English, asserted that the Sultan had ordered tlio deatli of tlilrtcen I ngllsli 
prisoners, tul en during the siege, nnd n strap of paper was found. Raid to bo 
In his hand writing, which horc tho character of an order for tho death of 100 
Coorg prisoners — All the evidence which accompanies these allcgntioiis si ould 
notbeworthj of regard, hut that tho moral and Intellcctiml state of tho ngo 
and countrs of Tippoo renders sucli an act bj no means Improbable, under 
strong temptation, b> anj prince of tlic East This, however, does not con- 
clude Til poo to ho svorsc, it only supposes him not to ho better than his neigh- 
bours 
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BOOK TL thing”’ It is trua, tiat his *e»l for God, Uko the lesl 
aiAf TUt of to mtny other ptiapl6, wts tupported bj the noticin, 
- — — and by the desire, of being the ftTOunte of God of being 

honoured with the chief pltoe in his affections, and ob- 
taining the best share m the distribution of his faronra. 
His religion resembled the religion of meet of the persons 
anxious to dlsiingaish themselTefl for pious seal, In this 
respect also that it contained in it a large inhiaion of 
the perseentutg ^int. He imagined that be exceedingly 
pleased the Almi^ty by coltiratlng withm himself a 
hatred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor 
r es pond with hia own and that he should take one of 
the most eSectusl modes of recommending himself to 
that powerfol and good Being, in order to multiply the 
number of true bellerers, he applied erll to the b^es 
of those who were not of that blessed description. 

It would not be reokooed pardonable by Enghshraen, 
if an historian were to omit ambition, and the hatred of 
the Engl Lib,, smoug the ingredients in the oharaoter of 
Tlppoa But smblboo la too rolgar a quality In the nifrw^s 
of princes to deserre particular oommemonticKi and as 
for his hatred of the English, it only resombled the hatred 
which the English bore to him, or to the French and 
which proud indirfdoala^ and proud nallcoia, are so prone 
to feel, towards all those who exeite their fears, or dr- 
oumaeribo their hopes. Besides, amoug the prinoea of 
India, who, exoopt their driroUers, were Isas ambitioos 
than be 7 Was It Siodlah, or was it Holkar 7 Even in 
hatred of the English, Is it ondemtood, that these llah- 
ratlsa were eiceedrf by the sorerelgn of Myeoro 7 


M p«p«n pruoa rM iimtM CMisMM Id ina 

THmWTuttw af tfe*4eS«lf teDrarttr h BodncK 

«tW o»»4l Mmoa dhranliUe tt r^eWrt tbM vbaa an cpW 
rimnna*«stl NacvbkMaWiac tUa bevvrrr b» H r«i>i«ard to 
bB tet Til pan r»OOr Br«T*kaJ b« *n oaaUa to be*. MWiird br 

u «tor»Trubto IuUtS cC (W TutWi Wb t» mto«w et tbrlr paver toxl 
tbatr rrUrioa li k Siair«]| to mantavS bov tbk* total votaf todcoaM to 
rTTftocftoaMa vtoli M totlr* arato a*S Iw p W i tatod ■rmaamtorttet 
cf as tUtom prSK* f in aC TSai Sattaa as ar U ra 

BayUaDwKl, ton tt vaa tba atU Ilf aC fatoJiiui. Mrffaai imsW tor re*. 
tItorraai^llkaaare*rer**;-toye*rf1r»raJton'tk*Bhifre«ttT Of bh bn 
Mfalbarr b *a t<a< aad toa via andretir Irasrut af tha rrlaUa* wtottoa 
af tba IfTorto anij EsfUito «Ws be tnurS Is Ite «unai af (b« furator to 
reatoit vtob Oto lanrr I bbrnOltaar reracUr U toa^sftW tbat ba dJ^JaraS 
rew« vSbaoi roadart. Tba awrtu tf kk etrU gmtnmrnt trr abara 
MOetd, axacrmiM at Icait, ir aot altwtfbar BbMUteU. Tba tapUagaacst 
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"WTien tlie papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of BOOK VI 
Senngapatam, -were examined, the correspondence was chap viii 
discovered which had passed between him and the Fiench 
With this Loid Wellesley shows that he was singularly 
dehghted , as if, without such means of persuasion, he 
had dreaded, that the grounds of the war, successfully 
terminated, would not have appeared satisfactory to all 
those whose approbation he was interested in obtaining 
It IS, therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should he declared Some time before the beginning of 
April, 1797, the captain of a privateer from the Llaun- 
tius, Citizen Eipaud by name, whose ship, damaged m 
some engagement, had nearly foundered at sea, arrived in 
the country of Tippoo, and was conveyed to the capital , 
where several of his countrymen had long been high m 
the service of the Pnnce This man, so ilhterate that he 
could not spell his own language, and ready, as appears 
by his letters of the 23rd of May, 1797, for the peipetra- 
tion of any crime, even agamst his own countrjunen, was 
eager by imposture to recommend himself to the favour 
of the Sultam He represented that the French govern- 
ment weie not only burmng with a desire to mvade the 
possessions of the Enghsh in India, but were almost 
ready foi the execution of that great design, having made 
vast preparations, foiwarded a large body of troops to the 
Isle of France, and chiefly waiting tiU they could learn 
how much assistance they might expect fi om their ancient 
friend, the Sultan of Mysore Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Enghshmen, to beheve what he eagerly desired, thought 
he could not bo too expeditious in sendmg men to as- 
certam the circumstances , and in endeavomang to de- 
rive advantage from them should they appeal to cone- 

of debtors In Calcutta and Madras, as a consequence of lega} enactments, how- 
ever objectionable in their origin, is a verj different thing from tlie sufferings 
and massacre of prisoners taken in the chances of war, and is no excuse for the 
vindictive cruelty exercised by Tippoo upon all, whether Europeans or natives, 
who were the objects of hisvengeance As to his religion, he not onlypartook 
largely of that intolerance which is a prominent feature of the Mohammedan 
faith, but It was degraded by the grossest superstition, faith in dreams, magic, 
and astrology , articles of belief, not uncommon it is true amongst the great 
men of the East, but in a special degree professed by Tippoo and indicating 
none of that fulness of knowledge and acuteness of understanding for which 
in outset of this sketch of his character credit has been given him The gen- 
eral tendencj of the description is, therefore to convey an nnfalthfhl portrait- 
ure of a prince, who, although he may claim compassion for his fate, can 
never by any sophistry be held up as an object of sympathy or respect — W 
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BOOK VL ipond ^th report. Bo oompktelj wna llppoo doodrtd 
<aur Tm- by tbo repreeentation of Bjpaii^ that be thoiight it 
■ ■■ — -wu only Dcocmry to name the extent of the anlstaoce 

17W which he wiahed to receiTe, He demaDded an army of 
from 30,000 to 40^000 men, of irhom he required that 
from C,000 to 10 000 ahonld bo retermn troop* ; and, in 
addition to an army of thia ma^tude, he thongbt It 
proper to exact the assistance of a deei. In contnbntlDg 
to the oomnon enterprise^ he propoeed to take the vhcde 
expense of the army upon himself and, aa aooc as 
it arrired, to join it with all hij forooa when the expnl 
aicn of the Eogliah, he trusted, would not be a tudy 
resnlL Aa he belisrod, acoording to th# statement 
hia infbrmer that nothioc was wanting for the immediate 
departure of such a body of troops, hot his assent to the 
cooditiotta with which It was expected he ahoold comply 
he took the reqiuaibe measnree for its being immediatelr 
bestowed. Four rakeels proceeded to the ooost in Aprii 
1*^17 bat before they were ready to depert the mcmsooa 
act in. Daring the delay whkh it oocssioT>ed, the rakeels 
are eaid to hare Ikllcn Into disputes and disaensions. 
Ilhla, with other caoses* indaeed the Saltan to annul their 
a] polntmeot and the actual mtsaion, which at last ooo« 
fisUd of only two persons, did not depart till the October 
foQowiflg Ex tr eme was the disappomtment with these 
Takeels, whom in the whole of this Interconrse, the 
Gorernor General, to eisit the nolloo of its importance^ 
dabe with title of ambaseadori, tbongfa the agent whom 
the meanest Indiridoal employs to tranaact for him a 
busineas of a few rupees, is bis Takeel, experienced upon 
their arriral in the lale of France They expected to 
hare nothing farther to do than to eet their seal, in the 
name of tbelr master to the corxlitions which he had 
giren them in writing. This was called, In the pompous 
language of CSUxto Riraud, to contract an alllanoo oflen- 
airo a^ dcfenilTo with tho French Bopublic, one and 
indiri*iIblo, terms whieh the Suhan could not understand, 
lA hU language wanted words to correapond. And when 
this iimple operotlon was performed, they expected to 
return with a grand army to Uywe They found that 
not only was there at the Islo of Franco no force what- 
soerer which could be spored for tho u»e of tbdr master 
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but that no intimation lind, bj the go\ eminent of Fiance, BOOK Y 1 
been coinejed to the constituted aulhoiities of the island chap mix 

of anj intention to send an arni} to India , and that 

those authoiities Avoro not vested vith a iiowci to form 
engagements inth Tippoo of am dcsciiplion Nothing 
did the rulers of the island find Ihcnisches conipctcnt 
to pcifoim, except to forward the letters of the Sultan 
to the govcrnniont of France, and olTor aid to them in 
raising a few \ohintccrs Assislanco so contemptible m 
conipaiison of what tho} and then master cxjicctcd, the 
1 akecls at fii st refused to accept And no small impor- 
tuuiL} appens to ha\o been necessary to conquer their 
determination 

In the report of their proceedings, which thC} 1x010 
required to gno to their master upon their return, the}* 
say, “The four chiefs of Jfauntius told us pcisonally, 
that the European Ripaud had brought us hero on a false 
representation to the Sultaun , and that at piesent they 
had no forces ” A member of the legislative body of the 
island, who, because ho had sened in a military capacity 
in India, and was known to the Sultan, sent him a letter 
along with the returning vakeels, declared , “ Oiii grief 
was profound to Icam that you had been decened by 
Nipaud as to our forces on this island The only icinfoi ce- 
ment which had been sent to us from Fmnce, since the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which wo 
have sent to Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the preserv- 
ation of that place This wo did, in return for the assist- 
ance which we had drawn from thence in money, provi- 
sions, and naial stores , for you must know, great Pnnee, 
that our owm resources are msufficient foi our support , 
and we haie sw’orn to bury ourselves under the laiins of 
our island, rather than see our enemies its pofesessora 
The hopes w'hich the French rulers held out that more 
efficient assistance might possibly be obtained by apph- 

1 See the papers relntinp to the war irith Tippoo, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, in 1800 In the report lilch tlio \akcels, upon their 
return, made to tlie Sultan of their procccdlnpfs, thej express!} state, tliat the 
Governor of the Isle of I ranee waited upon thorn, and said ‘ that Ripaud had 
made an erroneous representation to } our Highness, wliich occasioned ns to 
be deputed ” And before their departure, they were informed b} the Go- 
temor that ho would send with them a gentleman, (one of those by whom 
the} were actually accompanied) “ ho should reside at the presence in qua- 
lity of vakeel, that the other Frenchmen might not, bt tolling falsities, like 
Ripaud, deceiv e your Highness ” 
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BOOK VL cation to th® Fpcndi government at Pixii, obTioDely 
COAT Tm. deserve attention merelj as expedients to ermde the oha- 
' — ■ grin of the Ttkeok, Tte number of Frenchmen in the 

1 W. »erdco of the Saltan amotmted not to more than 120 
man.* 

The oonfidenoe irhidh Uppoo reposed in the strength 
of Seringipatam, eBpqolaIl 7 when protected by God, and 
his own cootage, had prevented bim from mwHng any 
provifion igalnst an event which he reckoned so very im 
probable as its fsH Not only hia family therefore, bat 
the whole of his treasure, was deposited in the fort and 
as the palaoe wu obtaiiMd by a spedca of capitulation, 
without the irruptioo of the s^diers, there was no snspi- 
don that any portion of the money or jewels which he 
had in stcae, was not puMldy obtained, and fhlJy brought 
to account It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, 
how ezsggenited and extmvigant had been the conception 
of hh enormous riohea,aDd hence of his dangerous re> 
soorces for war The whole amount of the remaining 
specie, which Tlppoo bad tnasored tip, was about aixtsen 
1 m of pagodas (CUOjOOOf ) and his jewels, of which In 
ooQunon with the Princes of the East be was fond, and 
with which they nerer part, except in thdr greatest ex 
tremity were vwloed at abcwt nine laei (SGOOOOf ) more 
So &r was such a sum from rendering its owner formi- 
dable to a power like that of the British in lDd4a, that the 
Oorernor-Oeneral In Council did not reckon it too mnch 
to be immediately distributed to the army, ss a donative, 
in reward of the virtnes which it had displayed during the 
campaign. 

Tto Lnghsh were oow in poaieadon of the kingdom of 
Mjsore and the only queatioo which it remained for the 
QoTernop-Geaeral to dedde, was the momentous one, how 
akingdom was to be disposed ot He was not intomible to 
the difficulties which attended upon his deoalon ; and the 
I bmimb. l lie 

Tb* H hert dhrrrtFS fra th* Ben tapsTtui cmtnt* of th* 

U* rlrmaCnm which M Cn Tfrrm^ fecnxW »tlh th* III* W 
rue* I b«l frnB th* dcnant th*B<*tm a U*t lb* Mua h*d 

th* DOmerr t* Jhlr ITS* u *€> * *!»* *m 1 Stfr m ir* 

tUtaDC* wtlh I me* fcr th* ot nj^fUtiz th* leijrtih fr*ai Itrfla, 

nBWJKtec t dMMih* ttB* bbS***TB(**tl«« »cp< WvaBIhr th* fr«T** i^hN 

am**. h«t t* cBDBrae* th* attseh •ath*tntb?o*nh>* •ecs loa. Ivi i wtrbe* 
Ml Th«wb*.ac< th* ewmpBilntT toralof * hfi* , *** tm«- 

LiMiBlirttitSbCalntt*. lULie?.— W 
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dclicncy -winch ^^as rcquiml, m balancing between the BOOK TI 
lo\e of territory, on the one Imml, and tlio suspicion and chap mu 

odium on tlio other, to Avhich the desti notion of another 

pnnee, and the aune-^ation of an}' considerable part of 
his kingdom to an empire alrcad}* of \nst dimensions, 

•would be e-^posed both in Europe and in India. This jiart 
of his ta.sk he performed iMth the grealest address The 
Nizam, though, from the inferior part which ho had taken 
in the -wai, ho was not entitled to an equal share wnth the 
Eughsh in tlie benefits which resulted from it, was gra- 
tiBed b} iccemng an equal portion of territory Tlio 
necessity, how o\ or, w'as inculcated, of moderation in the 
desires of both, and the principle which was laid down 
was, that tlie^ should content therasches wnth such a 
portion of tcrritorj, as would indemnif3’- them foi the 
charges of the war, and yield security The word secu- 
rity, brought in upon this occasion, was calculated to 
answer any purpose, to which they who made use of it 
had, or could have, any desiio to employ it Demands for 
secuiity had no hmit, but the pleasure and powei of those 
by whom they were set up Wlien the subsequent inquirer 
asks. Security agamst whom ? It is not easy to find an 
answer Secmity against Tiiipoo ? Ho was no moio 
Secuiity against Nizam All, and the English, agamst one 
another ? That was impossible , for they were both to bo 
aggrandized, and in an equal degree Was it security 
against the Mahrattas ? No, foi they also wore to be 
offered a part of the divided territory, which w^as the way 
to make them more, not less dangerous neighbours than 
they were befoie On the prmciple, then, of mdemnifi- 
cation and security, it was decreed, that the Enghsh, on 
their part, should take to themselves the whole of the 
territory possessed by the Sultan on the Malabar coast, 
the district of Coimbetore and Daramporam, the whole of 
the country which mtervoned between the Company’s ter- 
ritory on the western, and that on the eastern coast, 
yieldmg now an unmterrupted dommion from sea to sea , 
along -with these possessions, the forts and posts formmg 
thedieads of the principal passes above the Ghauts on the 
table-land , * the district of Wynaad , and, lastly, the for- 

1 Col Beatson says, (p 264), that in 1788 he “ ascertained the position and 
nature of not less than sixty passes tlirongh the mountains, several of which 

VOL \1 I 
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Yl. trtt9, dtj, ozkI ulflsd of SeniigKp«tjmi, u a place vhlolx 
fCTTAP i TUX. eSeotaaH^ ■aoared the oommonicatloD between the Bntuh 

iemioTj on both ooesta, end itrengthened the lines of de- 

nW- fence in eyery dlrecticuL A territory afTording an equal 
rerenne irlth that whioh bj the Engiiah was token for 
themselrea, wai glTon to NUam AH, in the distnots of 
Gooty Qumunoondah, and the tract of oonntry whioh 
lies along the Ime of the greet fortr of Chittledro^ 8era, 
Kondydroog, and Cokr but withoot the forte, which it 
waa euppoaed wtmld render hia frontier too strong. With 
regard to the third party In the ahlanoe against Uppoo^ 
they hod entirely eb^etned from all parixoipation in the 
war and it wo^d not^ in the opinion of the Goreraor 
Oenerul, h&re been good policy to place on the same lerel, 
in the dletribotloQ of the apoQ, those who did all, and 
those who did nothing; in the acqalrlng of it. This wonld 
he to encoarage allies to be nselees, when their eervicee 
were reqoued. So mnoh territory aa was taken by the 
Engiiah, and given to Nlsam Ali, would, also, yield to the 
klahrtitae more than enough of strength. Still it was 
desirable to oonaQlate the gi^ will of that people to the 
present proceedings and to gire them an interest in the 
omngetnenU which were made. A portion of territory 
from one half to two tblrda of the Tsloe of that which 
was taken by the Eoghsh and given to Kuam All, would, 
it was coQoItuled, answer these ends. This portion was to 
inolnJe liarpoonelly Soonda above the Qhants, Anna- 
goody and eotne other districts with part of the territory 
not, however inclodlngthe fortresses, of ChitUedroog and 
Bedoore. 

Of the portion which atill remained of the territory 
gained from Txppoo, yielding thirteen laca of pegodaa, a 
revenue greater than that of the andent Iti^aahip of 
^lysore, it was ocoonnted politic to fonn a aeporate atste. 
For sovereign, the choice lay between the family of nppoo, 
and that of the ancient Hindu Rajas, who had been kept 
in confinement, but not extinguish^ by Ilyiler AH and 
his ton. In the sona of Tippoo, the doe degree of passive 
snbmission was reckoned much less probable than in there 

•r« fT tfoUn. oi U luU, •t UlU uiml« ufflekrtiy 

errota tiJ timSwi rfcTTmlfj 
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of a family, "wlio, having lost all expectation of reigning BOOK VL 
would take even liberty as a boon, much more sovereignty, ohap vui 

tbougb m its most shadowy form The direct male 

descendant of the Mysore Eajas was a child of a few years 
old , and to him it was decreed that the title of sovereign 
should belong The conditions upon which he was to 
receive his digmty were as follows That the whole of the 
mihtary foice maintained for the defence of the country 
should be English , That for the expense of it he should 
annually pay seven lacs of pagodas , That m case of wai, 
or of preparation for war, the English might exact any 
larger sum, which they deemed pioportional to the re- 
soiuces of the Raja, And last of all, should they be 
dissatisfied with his government in any respect, they 
might interpose to any extent in the internal administra- 
tion of the country, or even take the unlimited manage- 
ment of it to themselves In this manner, it is evident, 
that the entire sovereignty of the coimtry was assumed 
by the British, of whom the Raja and his ministers could 
only be regarded as Vicegerents at will It was, there- 
fore, with some reason the Governor-General said, “I 
entertain a sanguine expectation, that the Raja and his 
munsters, bemg ftdly apprized of the extensive powera 
leserved to the Company wdl cheerfuRy adopt such regu- 
lations as shall render the actual exercise of these powers 
unnecessary , ” for knowing themselves to hold a situation 
totaUy dependent upon the will of another, whatever ema- 
nated from that will, they were bound, without a choice, 
to obey How long, with whatever dispositions to obedi- 
ence, theu performance of the services exacted of them 
will give satisfaction, depends upon circumstances of a* 
sort which cannot be foieseen 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the share 
of the sovereignty which he had taken, and the share 
which he had left “ Under these arrangements,” he said, 

“ I trust that I shall be enabled to command the whole 
resources of the Raja’s temtoiy adding, what were veiy 
desirable results, that under these arrangements he also 
trusted to be enabled “ to improve its cultivation, to 
extend its commeice, and to secure the welfare of its 
inhabitants ” For aiipropnatmg such “ extensive poweis,” 

(so they are called by himself,) the reasons which he as- 
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BOOK VI Bgned proDCumood aTlolent condemMtionof thepcilcyBO 
cair Tm. long puivaed ) utd of ffluoh ludi Appluided i^en as 
"— ■ Hftstinga aod ComwslUa bad made their boast the policy 

of only Hearing the p ow eia of goreniment, irlth the natiT« 
princes of Onde, the Qamatic^ and Taruare. "Becollectliig 
the tnc oD Tgmenoes and embarTBsamenta which hare ansen 
to all portiee ooncemed, under the dovble goreniment, and 
authoritiea unfortnimtely established In Onde^ 
the Cart^o, azkd Tkojore, 1 resolred to re sef re to the 
Company the most extensiTe and indisputable powers. 
This IS to boast expUdUy that no double goremment, no 
oooflioting authoriUee, were left in Uysore { that, by oon 
aequenoe, the powarBof goremment wore, without partio' 
potion, engrossed by the pT>g]Ub What then, it may be 
asked, was the use of setting np the shadow of s Rsja! 
The soorces of eril were manifest. A oonaiderahle expense 
was rendered neoeesary for the splendour of his state 
and it was utterly imposdble to gorem the oountry so 
well through the agenoy of him and his minJsUn, as it 
might hare been gorecriMd by the direct apphostioo of 
European InteEigenoe and wirtue. But this £i^ was a 
speeies of screeci, put up to hJds^ at onoe Ihazi liulian and 
from Eoropean eyea, the extent of iggrandiiament which 
the British temtory had received and it so far answered 
the purpose, that, though sa obrloos, it undoubtedly 
claims the praise of so adroH, and w^-Umed politick 
expedienL It enabled the OoTeTDor*GeneniI to diamiw 
btu&m AU with a much smaBer share of the prey tViim 
would hire satisfied him, bad the Vnjjlkh taken idthout 
disguise the whole of what in this manner they actoaHy 
appropriated. > It precluded the MahruUss fhnn those 
atlompls to exdto a jealou^ of the Rng lli h to which It 
was Imown they were abandantly disposed. And It im 
posed completely as well upon those members of the 
^Uah legisUtore, who wrould hare been pleased with an 
oxportunity to eritidze as upon the men whose orjUdsmi 
art) more extensirely diaseminited through the press j sU 
of whom, or abaoat sU, were too defeotlre, it In the 

I Tb* Ckrmsor-O«om] dfcUm. th*l teiUa tb* Memxf U* 

Xain&aa, tba ptftttna tt M/Mn l «t»w tS« LhiMi W Ibr Xlua vnUS 
birv nSrd lb« rTWsT tbd r*tac« U diOfma o«U b«T« 

ctm Ua msT rtnwr fgrtr«*w« vUrb cc«U bet lu • t««« r 4 *:Td ta Ui 
tutxU <1tbest IfTTTmtTHTH itegw fibs toft bb freaikf 
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GENEEOSITY TOWARDS TIPPOO’s FAMILT. 

requisite ligHls, to see tlirough. tlie game tliat was played BOOK VI 
for though none of the great acts of Maiquls Wellesley’s chap viu 

administration is more questionable than the attack upon — 

Tippoo Sultan, that is a part which, till now, has been 1799 
exempt from censure 

The territory, thus m name transfen’ed to a Hindu Eaja, 
whose residence was to be the ancient city of Mysore, 
while the benefits of its sovereignty were aU transferred to 
the Enghsh, was bounded on the north by a strong hue of 
lull-fortresses and posts, Chittledioog, Sera, Nundydroog, 
and Colar, forming a powerful bamer towards the southern 
frontiers of Nizam Ah and the Mahrattas, from Panganooi? 
on the hne of the eastern, to Bednore on the hne of the 
western Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
benefit of the English, by English tioops , and on the 
three other sides, east, west, and south, it was entirely 
surrounded by the temtones of the Company, above and 
below the Ghauts 

To the family of Tippoo, if we make allowance for the 
loss of a throne, as well as to the principal men of his 
kingdom, the conduct of the Governor-General was con- 
siderate and generous The fortiess of Velore, in the 
Carnatic, was appropnated for the residence of the royal 
family, and fitted up commodiously for their reception, 
with an allowance for their suppoii;, more hberal than that 
which they had received from Tippoo himself The prm- 
cipal men were all provided for by jaghires or pensions, 
conformable to their rank and influence, mth a generosity 
which not only contented, but greatly astonished them- 
selves They were the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, 
centering all authority m his own peison, rendered it 
impossible for his servants to acquue any influence be- 
yond the immediate exeicise of his official powers , and 
as the frugality of their admmistration was severe, their 
emoluments were uncommonly small The same circum- 
stances facilitated the settlement of the country , for, as 
no mdividual possessed any authority sufiS.cient to make 
resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the character of 
the Enghsh was sufficiently known to inspire confidence, 
the chiefs made their submission without hesitation or 
delay When one of Tippoo’s confidential servants was 
sent to tieat with the officer at the head of the cavalry, the 
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BOOK Vu celebnited Kummir ad dm Khan, he reftaed to ftipTilate 
ohjlT Tin. for terta% and eaid he oaat himtftlf entirelj upon the 
‘ - genepoaity of the Knt;;1hh. 

In the treaty Trhloh trat aigned by Nlam All and the 
T*n gTTh, entitled the FarUticm Treaty of iljaore, for 
Mtabhihing the arrangtancota wbidi ^re jmt been de- 
coribed, it was fixed, that, tmleas the Feahwa acceded to 
the laid treaty within the space of one month, gare satis- 
faction relatiTe to some disputes with Kixam AH, snd 
complied with oertam conditions, not speolfied, in faTOtir 
of the 'Fng^tJ^h, the territory which it was meant to bestow 
npon ahoold be shared between the remaining aHiea, 
in the proporhon of two thuds to Niiam Ali, and one to 
the English. ' 

TThen tha tarrora which Tippoo suspended over the 
Uahrattaa, and the dependence which they felt upon the 
Engliah a^QSt the efTeots of his ambition and power 
wen destroyed, It was not expected that tbedr hostile 
dispositions, whloh had already so HI disguised themselTCs, 
could long be restrained. The power of Nlxun Ah was 
DOW the only barrierr between the Enbliah poasesaions in 
the Beocan, and the imrpUocs of that formldahle nation : 
and how small the reststanoe which be was capohle of 
yielding, the JBnglbh bed ahondaoUy perceived In one 
war it appeared saffldetiUy eosy to augment hU cspaeity 
for war He waa acutely seoaibls of the dangera to which 
he wu eirpoaed at the hands of the MahtaUaa, and of his 
Incompetraoy to his own defence. He was therefore 

t S«« tke rum r«t«Ou to O* w vUh Tln>*e> ff tu t rt bj orSrr t{ ttw 
no>^ or to tti oai to uo<X 8«« oDd tW Tr*»ij «lia Ux 'fna. aod 
*tdi tbo ot Hftar*. T«r tb« «VSp pt tT«» ceBt i n a nif it i ojg t* T-ttb 
Tits*" Tt bar* mr rvvtp**!* tnaamaikD. M tmlf Id iS« eOklil 
Ttkcb turr hm prt^ fiDy (tras lo tat t* Um Talosb)* wcriu m 

aT 4 omirq«e*ed,*r BrctfiWi u4 ant. rw lb* cbmctn- «r TTp^eo. tod 

MM ran* K bi* rattllci. Uatow tewdal bT tb* toIoid* of ktt«n iv 

T]Orbv«aratsa*Mr<llaC»i ClrtwrWk M 

Tlx Um*< Knr«, lUM*. lUJr 4 . aad tM Dr<p*tc^o< L«rd W«llr«)f7 
MWlj f>By TtuftTT Ui»r<1orm»lbMlij«i Ifft W 

* ladIcaOm of bo^k totSo tWiT& ■MlisuUO) bad t»«« dk m tw t d 
•»T« iTfTT ll>*«»pf«rTor*<Ttoc«P«t». C*lh* XJrt Apra,tb*fkrrTiw 
Ocoml ttTttnWO-Mra] amta. I»cr»l« Ci* btoitUb Wj d O c u wrrd m 
totrrUlD Innik Moa atfvla^ tb* Codt"* 7 and tbo NUm. Md I bar* 
wa»« to ntfrrt Uat aTmt c wu if ia d tota MWht Mm* faWi aad 
TTffan. Tb« pr Wb (<("•** to kav»««tmdtDTo Stadlah'i tWn antiM tM 
CwmoT nd Ox XluK »« 4 «nih«K(H twaujrrrafaBra^anadc 
tboioniako eflb* >UvB,brPm) t lUo Ibidtab. r'tbrr (liD.r*7 ar to Otomt 

wfi&tbambv*. rtxan to bar* iBcmin) I>is(atebn, La>s, *dl 
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abundantly desiious of receiving such additions to tbe BOOK VI 
number of tbe British troops already in bis pay, as vould chap nn 

suffice to allay bis apprehensions But tbe payment of 

these troops suggested itself to the foresight of the 1799 
Enghsh rulers, as creating difficulties and dangers which 
it was not easy to overlook. So fickle and capncious were 
the councils of the Subahdar, that he might suddenly 
adopt the resolution of dismissing the Enghsh troops from 
his service , while the impoverishment of his countiy by 
mal-admmistration, and the exhaustion of his resources 
by useless expences, portended a moment not far distant, 
when he would be depnved of power to pay as many 
troops as would satisfy the ideas of secunty which the 
Enghsh rulers entertained One expedient presented 
itself to the imagination of the Governor General, as 
adapted to all the exigencies of the case , and he resolved 
not to omit so favourable an opportunity of reahzing the 
supposed advantage If Nizam All, mstead of paying a 
monthly or annual subsidy for tbe maintenance of the 
troops whose service he was willing to receive, would 
ahenate to the Enghsh in perpetmty a teiiitory with 
revenue sufficient for the expense, a niihtary force might 
then be estabhshed in his dommions, on the least pre- 
carious of all securities The evils were, m the first place, 
a violation of the act of parhament, which forbade exten- 
sion of territory , but that had always been violated with 
so httle ceremony, and lately m so extraordmary a mannei, 
that this constituted an objection of trivial importance 
in the second place, the real difficulties of admmistermg 
the ceded territoiy, so frugally and beneficently, as to 
render its produce equal to its expense , difficulties, it is 
probable, which were but httle understood and lastly, 
the grand general evil, that, m proportion as territory aug- 
ments, and with it the amount and complexity of the 
busmess which its administration mvolves, it becomes 
more and more impossible for the superintending power 
to take securities, that the business of government shall 
not be negligently and corruptly performed , smce, beside 
the inabihty of attention to extend itself minutely beyond 
a hmited range of affairs, distance from the eye of govern- 
ment gradually weakens its powers, and at last anmhilates 
a great portion of them Ovei-balancmg advantages 
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BCXJIl TL appeared to flow from tbe fondj whioii Tronld tlioi 
oxir Tm. •ooored for tlie meiBienenoe of a oonaiderable tnay from 
■ the •eornitj which thia army woold afford against the 

1"W> ilahrattaa, and from the eoToreigiity which It wotild 
transfer to the Fn gH*!! over Ifliam All and hia dominions ; 
though hia dominiona were goremed so IB, that little 
adrantage ooold be hoped from them.' Ihe docmnesis 
relatire to the negodatioca hare not been made pnbllo; 
and we know not in what manner that Pnnce at first 
reoeiTed the propoaitioD, iwr what modaa of indnoement 
were employed to obtain hia consent Howerer on the 
l2th of October 1800^ a treaty was aigned by which Im- 
portant cootraot, the added two IxttalloQs of 

eepoyi, and a regnnant of native canliy to the force 
whh^ they engaged to uphold in the semoe of the Sn 
bahdar and also boond themselvea to defend bia dominiona 
against every aggreadon} while, on hla part, Nlrsm All 
ceded to the English, In perpetnal eovereignty all the 
aoqoialtloiia which he had made from the ie^tory of 
Tippooi either by the late treaty cpt by that of Seriogapa- 
tam in 1793 and agreed neither to make war nor so 
much aa negooiate^ hj bis own aatbarlty bnt, referring 
all dlspntea between himself and other states to the 
EngUah, to be goreroed by their decisloti, allowiog tho 
saloldlary troops in hb service to be employed by the 
EogUah in all their vara, Joined by 0000 of his own borae^ 
and OOOO of his iniantTy c^y rese l ling two of the En glish 
bottshocu which abouM always be attached to his poreon 
Por the purpose of obtaining the Tnmboodrah as a clear 
and distinct boundary, Knpoor QpJonderGur and some 
other districts, lately acquired fr^ TIppoo, were ex 
changed for Adoni and a few ^dacea on the ecathem tide 
of the river With regard to the famfly and subjects of 

LTbA.w'wweeSM.ex 

inJnlwn tba WUui » «b<j n vu uSerM Vj Um OomM-><koml that tb« 
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malar faftatm of tba aaMdr TW txtrrM aaiictT cf Ua klraai to Ura 
»cnuKa *g»ewU>a Makrana«.ri a<um aa Hnadberatf la an 

aaiUaUr Wawal H Iba reedlilmi. the jrliirtpli aT Tbkb La Sad alraadr 
mav*iw^ Itaratcba*. B. STS, aaC Apf i U.— W 
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tlie Subalidar, it was stipulated tliat lie was to remain BOOK VI 
absolute, and tbe Engbsb were on no pretext to dispute chap vni 

bis authority A revenue of about 1,768,000 pagodas 

arose from tbe territory ceded by tbis treaty to tbe 
Engbsb ^ 

Of tbis engagement, as it affected tbe interests of tbe 
Engbsb, tbe nature may be descnbed in a single sentence 
Tbe Engbsb acquired a small territory, witb tbe obbga- 
tion of defending a large one If it be said, that it was 
as easy to defend tbe Nizam’s territory, m addition to 
tbeir own, as it was to defend tbeir own without that of 
tbe Nizam, and that tbe revenue of tbe new territory was 
aU therefore clear gam, the declaration is unfounded. If 
the act of parbament, which was set up for a show, but 
in practice trampled upon habitually, and by those who 
made it, as shamelessly, as by those for whose coei cion it 
was made, is worthy on such an occasion to be quoted, it 
may be recollected, that, accordmg to tbe doctrme which, 
m that enactment, guided tbe legislature, all extension of 
territory was bad, because it cost more to defend it, than 
it could be made to produce , much more of course, when 
a small territory was acquired with tbe burden of defend- 
mg another, several times as large 

A clause was'mserted, to say, that if tbe Pesbwa or 
Dowlut Eao Smdiab, should desire to have a part in this 
treaty, they should be admitted to all its advantages , m 
other words, they should have a subsidiary force on the 
same terms as Nizam Ah But so far were the Mahiattas 
from desiimg an aUiance of this description, that the 
Pesbwa, under the dictation of Smdiah, refused to accept 
the territory which was reserved to him out of the spods 
of Tippoo , lb was therefore divided by the Engbsb be- 
tween themselves and the Subahdar 


CHAPTER IX. 

Situation of Oude, as left hy Lord Teignmouth, highly satis- 
factory to the Home Authorities — Qreat Changes medi- 
tated hy Loi d Mornington — Extirpation of British 

1 A sketch of the Political History of India, from the Introduction of Mr 
Pitt’s Bill, AD 1784, to the present Date, by Sir John Malcolm, pp 182 — 237 
Collection of Treaties 
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csLiT n 

1600. 


SvhfetU, not in tJuSertutoftki Conpany^Apprekended 
hvmfutn of tko AfgJtcuu^ Endoatvnr to oitoin the AU 
lianc* of SinduA — Tkt Idta ehendontd — AnE’mbamy 
to Vu E\ng of Portia — Inxumdion by Tiur Alt — 
Rtfonh cf hit i^ttary Estaiiuksktnt prtmd on tkt Na- 
& 0 O tf Otdt — B\» B^Metanet — E« propom to ahdtecU 
tn/oTOkT <f Aw Son — T\t Qovtmor-Gentrrd prutn hxm 
to abdxeaU in fatour if tkt Ckmpany — He refusa — 
Indignation of ikt Oovej^nor-Otnsrel — Ht rttorU to 
Cooreion on Rforwt^ wAtcA wtttnl t\o Anntkilatxon, 
of iht Aaboit Mdttiiry Esiaiittkment — TA^ Buxinttt of 
tk* AnntkiUittfn ntdtctouily ptjfomtd — Tkt Vtar <a 
Ugu du Vani of Raovnrt for tk» llainlatanet of to 
groat a SniuX Arviy — Prvwt Mu, M# Oovtmor-Otntral 
tnfert dit EiotnUy of taitng from Au* tie Goremmeni 
of Aw Country — ff tit Aahci vould not giro vp tie 
tekolt of Aw Contry in27ta^K nei a Portion of it at 
leou/d eorer tit Bxpento tf Ut Bntui Army to ie tahtn 
by Faroe — Tk%t wtu more Mon Ont-ieif—Tkt rmr 
to bt aUoitod no Independent Portr ortn tn tit Rat- 
Tit Fair deetret to go on a Pifynmago — Tie Hon, E 
HdUiley tent to get from Am an Jppearna of Oanttni 
— Tie Cation of M# Portion nectvary fbr tit Erpentt 
of tit Army efeeitd — A Oommmtion for nttling tit 
Country viti Jfr B XTdUtley at the Head — Ootemor- 
General maiw a Progrett tirougi tit CoHutry — TVan*- 
adiont between Aim and tie i ahob of Otdt — Propontion 
of tie UioT Begum — Objedxont of tie Court of Biree 
tort to tie Appointment of Hr U Wdltdty — Onrr^ed 
by tie Board of Control — Government of Fmrmehihad 
atmned by (it Company —Settlement of tit Ceded Bit- 
tnett—Fmll Approcation of tit Borne AuIiorUia 

rPIIE arranffemcnt* formed bj the late OoTBroor-OonenJ, 

^ Sir John Siony with reflect to tbe Jclrgdoia p/OodfV 

mli*fied the capadoa^ detirea of the London authontlw 
Uthler date the 10tb ofUnj 17D0 a dcapatoh, intctided to 
conTejtheir tentimenbi to the Inatmmenta of government 
in Indb, hoa the follonrlng pnamge* 

“Bt the deflnItiTo trenty concluded at LuckTWir tho 
CompanTi Inflnenco over the \itlra countij appcara to 
be suffidentlj preferred without the infcrtion of an/ 



SATISFACTORY SITUATION OF OUDE. 

article, -wliich, in its o 2 )cnition, might load to an intoi- 
ferencc in the collection'!, on the pai t of tho Conijianj, 
that might be deemed oflcnsne And wo hai e the fui-thcr 
satisfaction to find, that (cxcliisnc of tho immediate 
jiajiiicnt of twch o lacs of rupees In tho Nabob Virir), — 
his animal subsid} is increased iijiwaids of twenty lacs 
of inipces , besides tho acquisition of a fortress in the 
Oude dominions, of the greatest consequence in tho scale 
of general defence i\nth othci stiimlations, nliich ha^o a 
tendency to remedy fomiei defects in our iiohtical con- 
nexion with that country, and to gi\e tho Comiiaii} such 
an ascendancy as cannot fail to be iiroductnc of material 
benefit to both parties and which, wo tiust, will lead to 
the establishment of a good system of goiernment in 
Oude, which hitherto all our cndea\ ours, foi a senes of 
years, have boon unable to accom 2 )lish 

“The late Governor-General had given us reason to 
expect, that, for the fimt year, or perhaps longer, after 
Saadut All’s accession, his reieniies would 2^1 obably fall 
considerably short of their estimated amount , and that ho 
w:ould find considerable difficulty in fulfilling his pecuniaiy 
engagements with tho Company — and veiy satisfactoiily 
assigned tho ground of that opinion. TYo are, therefore, 
not suiqinsed to find by the last accounts, that an arreai 
had accumulated in the payment of the Company’s tiibute, 
to the amount of upwards of eighteen lacs of lupees 
Lord Mornmgton having represented, however, that ho 
beheies the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every 
possible effort for the hqmdation of this arrear, as well as 
for intioducmg such a system of older and economy into 
the management of his finances os will enable him to be 
moie punctual in his future payments, w'e entertain a 
weU-grovmded expectation that eiery cause of complaint 
upon this head will speedily teimmate ” 

The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a mannei 
which bids fair to be permanent, and it appearing by 
youi pohtical despatch of the 17th April, 1798, that the 
most perfect tranquilhty continues to iirevailin the Vizu’s 
dominions , and as the lesolutions of the late Governoi- 
General, of the 9th and 30th October, 1797, for the aug- 
mentation of the army, were declared to be connected with 
the proposed arrangements for that countiy, we direct 
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BOOK TL that joo take into yoor immediate ccnildemtlon the pro* 
<HUP EC. pnoty o/ du h&ruUng thoaa nnr krlea, or the neccemty of 
■ - oontmnlng them.” ‘ 

TiTule the home eathontieB ■were thni ooogrmtalating 
themMlrea tipon the state in whjoh the ahbm of Onda 
Here left by the late Goremor-Gcneral, and ploaring them- 
selres mth the belief of Ita permaiwnce, the new Gorenwi'- 
General waa medrtating the most importaiit changes. In 
the political letter from Bengal, a» eeily as the Srd of 
October 1”9S, the anthontiee at home wore informed 
■The Eight Hoooorable the Ooremor-^Jeneral has now 
tmder eooakieration the proaent atate of afiain with Onde^ 
and particokriy the best means of eectmng the regular 
payment of the sohsidy and of rofonnlng the Nabob i 
army"* And on the £3Td of December of the same year 
' the Goremor-General wrote, In a private letter to the 
Eealdent "ThaDecearityo/pTtmdmgforthedefenceoftbe 
Oamatio, and for the early reviral of our aBlanoes in the 
Peninsula, as woQ aa for the seasonable rednotJoii of the 
growing infioenoa of France in India, has not admitted 
either of my rliitmg Oude, or of my timing my undirided 
attention to the t \/ b m of the Vlrir'a a fE a ira . There aro, 
bowoTor two or three leading conriderations in the state 
of Oude to whldi I wish to direct your particular notice l 
intending at an early period, to enter folly into the 
arrangement in which they must terminate.— lYheneror 
the death of Almas shall happen, an opportuni^ will o&cr 
of securing the benefits of Lord Teigmnoutb’a treaty by 
proririotts, which seem neecasary for the purpose of reoHi 
Ing the fubridy under all contlpgenoica. The Oompony 
ought to snee^ to the power of Almsa And tlm 
management, if not the sorerelguty of that part of the 
Doab, which bo cow reota, ou^t to bo placed in our 
haod% a iwoportlooate reduction being made from the 
subsidy j the strength of our nortb weetem frooUcr would 
also be Increased. On the other hand, in the erent of 
Almas death, we shall bare to apprehend either the dan* 
geroos power of a succcesor equ^ to him in talents and 
actlTity ortho woakneai of one Inferior in both, or the 
dirision of the country among a variety of renters ; in the 

I riT«n friatrS bj vrSfr tbt IIovm d Owiiiaw i ta 1*44,1 SO. 

( farm, sinrn, X 
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first case we should nsk uiteiual comiuoliou, in the two BOOK VI 
latter, the frontier of Oude would bo considorabl} weak- chap ix 

ened against the attacks* either of tho Abdallce or of any 

other ln^ader Tho onl^ remedy for these evils will ho 
the possession of tho Doab fi\cd in the hand of our 
government Tho state of the Yizii’s troops is another 
most pressmg evil To 3 ou I need not enlarge on their 
inefficicnc}’ and insubordination My intention is to per- 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband tho 
whole of his own army, \vith tho exception of such part 
of it as may he necessary* for the purposes of state, or of 
collection of reieuuc In the place of the armed rabble 
which now alarms tho Yi/ir, and invites his enemies, I 
propose to substitute an increased number of tho Com- 
pan3’’s regiments of infantry and cai airy, to ho rehovod 
from time to time, and to he paid by his Excellency I 
have already mcrcased our estabhshment to tho extent 
of seventeen regiments of infantry, wath tho view of 
transfemng three regiments to tho service of his Ex- 
cellency — ^TVith lespect to tho Vizir’s civil establishments, 
and to his abusive systems for tho extortion of revenue, 
and for the violation of every pnnciple of justice, bttle 
can be done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow ” ^ 

The hostihty of the Governor-General to his follow- 
subjects pursumg, mdependently of the Company, their 
occupations m any pait of India, is expressed, without a 
woid to mdicate reasons, in the same letter, thus , “The 
mimbei of Europeans, particularly of Bntish subjects 
established m Oude, is a mischief which leqmies no com- 
ment LIy resolution is fixed, to dislodge ei ery Eui opean, 
excepting the Company’s servants My wish is, to oc- 
casion as little private distress as possible, but the pubhc 
service must take its course , and it is not to be exjiected 
that some cases of hardship will not be found m the ex- 
tent of so great a measure” These last woids indicate 
extensive numbers YTiy did not the Govemor-Geneiul, 
before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great num- 
bers of his countrymen, declare and prove the evils which 
they produced ? Eor what reason is it, let them declare 
"who know what is understood, under such a government 
as ours, by the responsibihty of the r ulin g few, that he 

> Papers, nt supra, UL 2 3 —if Despatches, 1 386 — W 
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BOOK TL h»f iwvcr jet been effeotuallj called upon to eoeount for 
ciup II- eucli • oordnot I Tlie good which thej wore calcakted 

to prodooe la obviooa to alL Ibb qnMiion atill remaiia 

Tntuisworod What wore the erili 1 * 

The threat of Zemaon Shah, King of the AhdaDeea, or 
Afghana, became a conrenleDt sooioe of pretexta for orging 
npon the Vixlr the projected Innovations. Thia prince had 
anooeeded hia Cather Timor Shah, the eon of the celebrated 
Ahmed Shah, the foonder of the djua*^ in thejear 1702 . 
Him dominiona extended from the mootna of the Indoa to 
the parallel of Kaahmare and from the bonndanea of the 
8 eihhi,at aome dletanoeeaatwardof the great river Attook, 
to the vidnitj of the Perman Terehlah j inoloding the ter 
ritoriee of Kabu^ irAnf^abitr Pelahere, G hi ini, Qaor Slgla* 
tan, Eomaaao, and Eaahmere. In the jear 1 " 06 , this 
prince adranc^ to lahore and though hts force waa not 
Qoderetood to exceed 33,000 men, almost whcHj cavalrj, 
he etruok terror into the Mahrattaa ; and excited alarm in 
the Engiiah govemiQeQt Itself The object of the Shah, m 
cnoooDoed 1:7 mmcmr was, to re>«etabUah the Houm of 
Timur to whioh he was nearly related, and restcire the tne 

TTHh Wvcmptam tb* feved (Wir var to Ut aattn 

eovm, vkHaOM anJoiltM frea uri d w * to tl« Ca af lyi torrS- 

tone* «illM paraUMlcci nraraOrd, vm miT* ad eotxma, vttao«t o^tolor 
ca&ractor ^dacatWavrprtM^pl* v^wnrmwtsardtotkaMlomcf ladto 
br ItBW fcr MOit«ry W M C Ma d. «m toaitert fcdinci wfab tfa< 

»sflwrttk« to Eagtond. vUcli oOflc 1>« ca*efc poe tooM to India. TIm 
r>Ili moRtnc lb* wttm oT «ab pmoonto uj mubm wn nOHrmOr 

okrtona. aad had baan •taadaaUr nar lr f d at Hadrw. llTdtrikxl. aad 
Ooda. lito faOr air aute d tba dnmBiaatlea if tlto OmiUM.Ocai;ral to u 
an pradkti «Mai br QiaCr frrmdes.— VT 
* Tba a ano a actP Mat via Bach son Uaa rvJUW Litton frw 
0bah Msadr to tbi Ortthb O umija int, at wcnwiii {wrlcida, to Sir Jcea 
SbanCDd to Mr Lmdrs. ViOnlrj p u pat i bf^ L CTti Lent MontoirtiM, 
aNa. rita Co Mr ttoodia, I h*i UtHrrKcfved a Itttrr frea Zesna 
BHak.cnBtatataga*ffliriftoi cj hlitoMtIw to torads Utodartia. asd ar** 
ici f lan’ dimaad cf tba aida t aa ri if UM Xatiob VUr aad of tnlm lor tba 
p«n^of ^UnTtocabab aim Dria tlit haadi if tbi MataatWof r a h iiw 
ala to tbi tbroo* at MU. aad if irpeltlai tM Mabrattu froa uirtr a i^ i l *- 
ttoa ic tbi a3iitb-a~f *ini ftm tl if if lodla. Tbu tba Sbab letrrtalM lodi 
dnu« h trtiqai>«kNaUr aod vbitom wmj to tto matt, B la rradnt to to 
OD emr gtari U eip a f fb n L tS Tton H M doiM But btaati Zrwiaa 
Krtaval/ farpaaal Cto lanMea W lltedntaa. aad that to rrrvatodlr toad* 
dmnmtBa of ranTtat bb raraMo toto HTtot B«a EI(eto<tDar Citoi, 
apT«»tla,to> lUdtotoia VriDoa of Ttfcnr aad taknC, to tod Ui »* 
tsorttr bcio Oralx iftaUMwd to bl ova (totplalniii, tto tnijtrt tolglu ton 
tova mllwd wtu Wnia diWcotij’ Tto muTb cf aa rffrrttn >ftrt>«a tom 
to bclU vtnM bm {CMtarre <mO la Iltadotoaa, of vbtoli, allLoafb tto 
mah Bil{tt bin amImtH tto t i t uuto a if oar p o avT r*i M brtrfril 
vtmld ton tort a tat af gntt gaatoy tiTrtJ*a,a*d it*****- Itmnaad 
If tlia ertmarmU thmdjfi uot rolf to ntrara axatoid, tot, tf fa** 
ilUi to rnnpt laeb aa an ar rnxi ~W 
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faitli in tlie empire of the Great Mogul Tho Seiklis, it aj^)- BOOK VI 
peared, gave no obstruction to bis march tho ^labrattas, chap ix 

from then internal distractions, mcic ill propaicd to icsist — ;; 

him and, though they assembled a considerable aim}, 
vrhich might hax e enabled them to dispute tho possession 
of Delhi, or molest him in his retreat, it \sas still possible 
for him, in tho opinion of the person then at the head of 
tho English government, to ad\ance to Delhi, oven i\ithso 
inconsidciable an ami} as that which ho led to Lahoio, 
in which case, ho would ha\ o formidabl} threatened tho 
Bntish inteiests Tho Rolullas, it was imagined, would 
join him , induced, not only by the affinities of descent 
and religion, and the cruelties which they had sustained at 
tho hands of tho English and Vizir , but, tho Go\ craor- 
General added, by the love of war and plunder, }ot the 
tmth is, that they devoted themsehes to agi iculture, 
whenever oppression would permit them, with an ardoui 
and success of which India had no example , and their 
love of wai and plunder meant only a greater degree of 
courage and vigour than distingmshed tho othei laces of 
the country * Tho approach of the Shah, it was theiefore 
apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders in the 
dominions of the Vizir “ The troops undoi Almas,” who 
governed as renter, and defended that half of the dommions 
of the Vizu which was most exposed to the incursions 
both of the Mahrattas and Afghans, “ woie,” sa}s the Go- 
vernor-General, “respectable The other troops of the 
Vizu, with httle exception, would rather have proved an 
incumbrance, than an assistance to the Bntish forces , 
and nothing but the most urgent remonstrances would 
have ensmed the exertions or supplies of the Vizir 3Tis 
dominions would have been ovennn with marauders , a 
total 'temporary stoppage of the collections would have 
ensued , and these disorders, if not speedily quelled, would 
have ended in general insunection ” On the measures to 
be adopted, Su John Shore found it difficult to decide 
The Mahrattas, excited by their fears, made proposals to 

' The mlstahe Is here repeated of confounding the tiro races who inhabited 
the province of llohilcnnd, the Hindn indigenous population and the Afghan 
settlers, to whom the term RohiUa should properly be confined The former 
were, no doubt, an industrious and agricultural people , the latter were more 
especially soldiers — soldiers of fortune, who, upon the occurrence of war and 
tho prospect of plunder, would as certainly have recruited the armies of Ke- 
rn atm Shah — W 
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BOOK VL the for a mnon of forcea against tio Afghan. Bat 

cair II. th© rednctioii of the power of the Hahrattoa, Sir John 
— ^Tonlil haTo welcomed as one cf the moet desirable erenta. 
On the other hand, Zemaun Shah, if crowned with sncocBS, 
wonld be BtUI a greater object of dread. Agom if the 
Uahraitas, bytiieir own axemans, prerailedorer the Shah, 
they woold gain a formidable increase of power Orlfthe 
French leader who^ In the name of Slndi^ now governed 
■o great a portion of the peovmcea, at which the Afghani 
were soppoeed to aim, ihonld, in the midat of oonim^oii, 
raiae himaelf to the aorereignty of the tamtones m dis- 
pute, this, to the mind of the GoTBrnor-Oeneral, appeared 
the moat ajarming conecqaenoe of aU Before the EngUah 
govemment thought Haelf called upon for any great exer- 
thynij a rebelliooi brother of the nated disturbance 
in hJs dominions and recoiled him early in 1797 from 
Inhere. The troops at the cantonments of Cawnpore and 
Fatty Qhor had, in the meoctime, been ordered into camp 
and two addiUoaal rcgimeoits of infantry had been rais^ 
The GkiTemor-GeDetal, indeed, imagined, that the march 
of the Shah to lAbore, with ao hnirted a fewoe, was rather 
an experunent than the oommencement of an expedition ) 
bat the question was worthy of his aUentlon whether It 
would hare been easy for the King of the Afghans to come 
with a greater force, it was, toa after aU, the opinion of 
the Engliah ruler that, thcpugh motirea were not wanting 
to prompt the Shah to the inraaioc of Hindustan, it wos, 
nerorthelesa, an erent very little probable and such as 
there would be little prudcooe in tsling any costly pre- 
oaotioas to defeat.* 

In 179S, a belief but solely denred from rumour* of 
TOSt preparatious making by the Afghan, for the inrasion 
of India, was eidUd anew The apprchecsiona, however 
of the Britiah gorenunent arere iJlaycd, by Intelligenco 
reodved toward the end of September that the dUtorb- 
ancee within the dominlooa of the Shah compelled 
him to leave his capital and march to TvanfUhar Ikit 
this ana speedily followed by ropocts, thwt the lOth of 

I HknU ef tW OoTenar-CcMnl, Ob W JmIj 1777 5m •!« iUktba,'* 
ittteh, p^liO. 

*TU*li BlSAir MtWmita tbe lotevunoM vu rad* 

ttrv. fcMilaDllUMiMc/ c<Xa{W, ITM. Dnjticar*, 
LIO. 
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October was fixed for commencing his march from Kabul BOOK VI. 
towards Hindustan , and though the authenticity of these cuap ix 
repoits was held very doubtful, the Enghsh government — _ 
deemed it “their duty,” according to their own oxpres- 
sions, “ to take every precaution against the possi- 
bility of an event, which, combined with the designs of 
Tippoo and the French, might become of the most seiious 
importance” Endeaiours weie used to prevail upon 
Doulut Eao Sindiah to return fiora the south, and put his 
dominions in the best posture of defence , and great hopes 
weie expressed, that ho would follow this advice “The 
Governor-General also directed the Resident at the court 
of Sindiah,” I use again the language of the Governor- 
General in council, “ to enter into defensive engagements 
•mth that chieftam, upon his return to Hindustan, under 
such hmitations and conditions, as might secure the effec- 
tual co-operation of the Mahmtta aimy, with the least 
possible diversion of the British force fiom the exclusive 
protection of the fiontier of Oude His Lordship further 
directed f ho Resident -with Sindiah to endeavour to pro- 
vide the earliest resistance to the progress of the Shnh, at 
the greatest practicable distance from the frontier of Oude, 
by encouraging the chiefs of the Rajpoots and Seikhs to 
oppose the first appioach of the invading anny”> In the 
month of October, the Commander-in-Chief was diiected 
to prepare for such a disposition of the troops in the 
upper provinces, and such mihtary operations in geneml, 
as would most effectually secure that part of the British 
frontier against an attack from the Afghans The pro- 
position of the Commander-in-Chief was approved, for 
adding to the army two regiments of native infantiy, for 
the movement of five companies of native invahds to Chu- 
uar, and of five other compames to Allahabad , and for 
assemblmg a force to cover the city of Benares The 
Hesident at Lucknow was desired “ to urge to the Vizir,” 
these are the words of the official despatch, “ the necessity 
of coUectmg as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
cavahy, as possible, to be placed, if necessary, under the 
directions of an European officer, and to be employed in 
the manner suggested by the Commander-m-Chief ” also, 
to take immediate measures for sending such a supply of 

> Papers, nt supra, ii 36 
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BOOK VL gmn to aa the oommanding offloor in the field 

aiAT II. might prewaihe, and for obtaining the ordcrB and aaskt- 
— — ^ anoe of the Vinr in deepatohing whanerer it ihcrold he 
reqtimte, all the boata not required for the aervioe of the 
army 

Notwithstanding the hope*, howerer which had been 
fondly entertamed of a defensiTB allianoe with Slndiah, 
the authorltlee m India write to the authontlee in Eng- 
land in the foDowing terms "From the letter to the 
Besident with Dowlnt Bao dated the 20th of Oc- 
tober you win obeerre that a oontinuanco at Poo- 

nah, the dlssensiona and dlsafieotion which preraB among 
hia oommandere, and the anseitled and precnriotu atate of 
hit authority in Hindoatan hare prerented oor tahmg any 
I farther steps for carriTlng the intended amuigementslnto 

efieot. It was in the beginning of October that the 
aathontlea In India dehyertd it to the anthorltiea in 
England, as their opinion, that the greatest advantagoa 
wo^anae from a connexion with Smdlah. Before the ^ 
of the aame month, they find the droomstance* of Sindiah 
to be sQch, that oo fiirtber vtepe for carrying the Intended 
arrangeinents Into efleet are aocoontsd adyisable.’ Again 
the imbfllty of Slndlah, from the diaafTectioo of his coo- 
mandars, and the tottenog state of hia authority were now 
made the foundaUoo on which meesurta of policy were 
bfult After an interral of not many months, the neoessitT 
was urged of draining the whole reaouroes of the British 
state, to make war upon him. The fact appoan to be 
that Sindiah knew tbo improbability of being inradod by 
the Bboh and tboogh soeh Inrasioji would bring on btm 
greoter eriU than it woold bring on tbo goremmont of 
any other atate, he choee to remain at Poonah, for the 
promotion of those objects of which ho was there In eager 
porsulL 

“Under these drcumstaneea," wiy the antboriUes in 
India, we baro Judged it expedient to determine, that In 
the erent of ZemaunShshs approach to the frontier of 
oor ally the 'i’lxir our military operations ■hall be coo- 
fined to a system of defenco and wo haro resolved that 
our arms aball, in no cose, jiass the limits of his Excel 
lency a dominions, unless such a forward morenioot ahall 

* P ai^tg , at Mm, f tC, 37 
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be deemed by the commanding officer necessary foi the BOOK VI 
protection of the frontier, either of Oude, or of our own cn\r i\ 
dominions ” ' — 

After producing all this picparation and e^iiense, the 
Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far as Lahore, 
began liis retieat on the 4th of January and Shah Aulum 
was informed by a letter fiom the Afghan Yizir, that no 
intention remained of prosecuting the expedition into 
Hindustan that year, but the heliiless Mogul might look 
forward to a more prosperous issue, at some future ponod 
The cause of the reti eat was reported, and behoved, to bo, 
the alarming progress making by the hi other of the Shah 
at the head of a mditaiy force in the neighbourhood of 
Herat - 

In the month of September, Mr Duncan, the Governor 
of Bombay, had made the foUowung communication to the 
Qoveruor-Geuei al A personage, of the name of Mehidi 
Ah Khan, had intimated, that, as he was about to make a 
journey into Persia, it might be in his power, and if 
properly authonzed, he had confident hopes that it would 
bo m his power, to excite the Pemian rulers, by threatening 
or attacking the western part of Afghamstan, to divert the 
Shah fiom his projected invasion of Hindustan The fact 
was, that Baba Khan,"' then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Alahmood, the brother of Zemaun, as the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir of the late monarch 
and had already threatened, if not attacked, the province 
of Khorassan Mehidi All Bdian was intrusted with a 
mission, the objects of which, as they fell in with the ex- 
isting pohtics of the Peinian government, were successfully 
attamed This, however, was not enough to satisfy a 


1 Papers, nt supra, ii 37 

® Papers, ut supra, p 38 — 11 Shah Jlohainnica, the brother of Zemaun 
Shah, bj a different mother, iTho was governor of Herat at the time of his 
father’s death, was left In possession of his government upon his acknowledg- 
ing Zemaun Shah as his sovereign He subsequently engaged in repeated in- 
surrections against the king In 1794, 1797, and 1799, and these attempts, 
although unsuccessful, had the effect of sn^ending Shah Zemaun’s designs 
upon India, and recalling him from the advance he had made towards their 
fuifllment The last rebellion of Mohammed, In 1800, placed him, for a sea- 
son, on the throne of Kabul Elphlnstone s Append 676 Conoll^s Travels, 
ii 202 — W 

* Baba Khan ivas the name of the prince, who upon his accession to the 
throne of Persia, in 1797, took the title of hufteh All Shah, by which desig- 
nation he is better knowm Mohammed was not the rightful heir to the throne 
of Kabul 



m HistOBr OP Bnmsn r?tnA- 

book Vt ffijtid, wlikjh Icaigftd to do «TW 7 UUng in ni»gTi^c«Ect ctrUj 
CKiT rx. *id ^Cf(yrwnwr>G«B««lpr6p*Ttd atplendld to 

tbsoOTtii ofBfcbftKbaa. OipUln MilocOm, ’wt^) K»d kte^ 

t>eea »Jiri»Uot to th» reaident *t Hydaratied, wm olwooik, 
for Ida ViioirWg« of Uio kognig*, nA other Mootnphah- 
zneotjt, to ooaduot tb* negocijrtion. •The embosanr" to 
BM the ward* of the negotiator “ wm uj a etyla of tfiiQ- 
douT coirwpaadiog to the chanctor of the taonarcb^ tnd 
nutnnerB of the ariion, to whom It wea aent and to 
the wealth and ^K rwer of that atate fejoi whom it pro* 
ooeded* a langtuge Uua, wWeh mv ^ oommoalj inter- 
preted, taruhlj or wWoh i» the earn* thio^ cniohiallj' 
eiproalrov The negotiator oonllnoae “Itwris oompleteljr 

aocvoeesM In ail Ha olgecta The Kong of Penia wu not 
only IMnoed by the BrilUh entny to teoew ha eltacJc 
upon Kborassan, whtda had the efTect of withdrewbog 
Zmaon Shah from his dedgna npon India but entemi 
into traatlM of political and commerdal aUlance with the 
BriUah gorerameiit."* The embaaay proceeded Etom 
Bombay on the SBth of 3 >c»iqWt 1700 and the tcrnu 
of the treaties were died before the end of the anooeediog 
year It waa ttlpadaUd, That the King of PWa shocld 
lay waste, with a gnat army the otrantry of the Afghani, 
If erer t^y ahonld ptwed to the InTarion of India, and 
ccndade no peace erithoot tstgagernents brndisg them to 
alwtmla from aU a gg rew ri ooa npon the Entd^'h That 
ahotdd any army belonging to the Pccncih, attempt to 
form a aeUiemeot on any of the bkncU or thores d 
Persia, a foroe rfioald be empbyed by the two oontractfag 
rtatea to oo-opemte for their ertlrpatloa and that if erea 
any indiridoala of the French naUon ahould mpteat p<rr' 
tntttion to raaide in EVrsla, H abould not bo gmnied. la 
the fimtaon, enneied to this treaty and addresaed to the 
Corcraora and offlcera in the Pemian prorinow, it wrt 
•aid "ShoaU «ter any petwoo of tlm French nation 
^tempt to paae your porta or boundaries or derire to 
oahtbllah tbemaelTos, either ott the ahow or frootiepv 
you are to take mean* to expel tad exUrpote them, and 
twrer to allow tbna to obtain a footing io «oy piece and 
yon are at full liberty and aoDwrixed, to disgrace and eby 
U\«n," Thoogh the atrodeew jwirt of this onler wins »» 
>x<fcato>iwtie.r rrr 
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doubt, the pure offspring of Pci’smn ferocity , yet a Baton BOOK VI 
may justly feel shame, that the ruhng men of his nation, chap j\, 

a few years ago, (such was the moral coiruption of the 

time ') could contempli^te with pleasure so baibarous and 
inhuman a mandate, or endure to have thought them- 
selves, except in a case of the very last necessity, its 
procuiing cause On their part, the English were 
bound, wlienever the King of the Afghans, or any peison 
of the Erench nation, should make war upon the King 
of Persia, “ to send as many cannon and warlike stores as 
possible, with necessary apparatus, attendants, and in- 
spectois, and deliver them at one of the ports of Persia.” * 

The evil of this condition was, that binding, not merely 
for a single emeigency, it tended to involve the English 
in all the quairels between the King of Persia and a 
neighbourmg people, with whom it was very unhkely that 
ho would almost ever be at peace and thus extended 
more widely than ever those fighting connexions, which 
the legislature had not only prohibited, but stigmatized, 
as contrary at once to the interests and the honour of the 
nation The commercial treaty was of shght importance, 
and aimed at httle more than some security from the ill- 
usage to which m barbarous countries merchants are ex- 
posed, and some improvements in the mode of i ecovenng 
the debts, and securing the property of the English 
traders On the attamment of these pomts, the envoy 
himself, as natural, sets the highest value “ These 
treaties,” he tells us, “ while they completely excluded tlie 
Erench from Pei-sia, gave the English every benefit which 
they could denve from this connexion” He adds, “Nor 
can theie be a doubt, that if this alliance had been cul- 
tivated with the same active spirit of foresight and pene- 
tration with which it was commenced, it would have 
secured the influence of the British government in that 
quartei from many of those attacks to which it has sub- 
sequently been exposed”® It would have been good, if 
the en\oy had shown, in what advantage the British 
government could find a compensation, for the expense of 
upholding such a connexion at the court of Persia. 

> See Collection of TreaHes, &c between tbe East India Company and the 
Asiatic Powers , also the Appendix to Malcolm s Sketch 

2 Malcolm s Sketch, p 318 
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inSTORT OF BBUTSH INDIA 

The rwolt, in regtrd to the Afghana, la neoenaiy to be 
knoTTO The year 1800 waa spent, paxtlj in war partlj 
in negotiation, between the King of Ferslfl and Zenunn 
Shah. In the year 1601 llahmo^ the rebeOioos prinoe, 
ooheoted atiioh a foroe, m enabled him not only to defeat 
his brother but to render him a o^itiTe.' 

To grant a re^enoe to Viair All, the depoaed Nabob or 
Nawanb of Onde, at a plaoe so near hli former dominions 
as Benare^ was not regarded as a meaanre of prodencev 
and he had been made aoqnamied with the resolatlon of 
remoTing him to GkJoatt^ He viewed the change with 
the ntmoet averaion but all hit remonatranoee i^inst it 
bad proved in rain and the time w&a now approaching^ the 
preparaUona were even made^ for oarrying it into exeon 
tion. 

On the morning of the 14th of Jannary 1700, he paid 
a viaH, by appointment, aocampanied by hU nanol suite 
of aitendanta, to k£r Oherry the British Beaident, at his 
hodse, dcstont about three mHea &om Benaree. After the 
usual oomplimecttt he began to speak of the hardship of 
his coeruive remoral and proceed first to wannt^ at 
last to iotemperanoe of lar^uage, ilr Cbeny whoae 
attentions were uodentood to have gained bis per* 
aonal faroor la aaid to hare gently attempted to lept eas 
his indiscretion, and to remind him that be, at least, was 
not the proper object of his reaentment ; when the im 
petnoos youth, with sadden or premadJtated frenay 
atarted £r^ his seat, and made a Uow at him with his 
sword. This, by the lawof Hastora mimnera, was a signal 
to hia attendanta, with or witboat concert ; and In an in- 
atant their swords wore anshenthed. Hr Cherry enden* 
voored to escape through a window but one of tho 
attendants, reaching him with his poignard, struck him 
Ilfekas oo the floor Two other gentlemen in the room 
being murdered, the aasaastos hurried to the houses of 
other Bngliahmen } but, secrifidng only two other lives in 
Ihclr progress, they were ao vigorously resisted by a gen- 
tleuian, who possessed himself of a na r r o w stairouei, and 
defend^ himself against their ascent, that time waa^ven 
for the srrival of a party of horse, upon which they 
Immedutely betook tbemselres to flight. So litUe pro* 

» P«r«r*.«tnwi 
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paration had Yizir Ah made for this explosion, that he BOOK VI 
ivas obliged to leave behind him whatever propeity he chap ix 

possessed , the furniture of his zenana, his elephants, and 

even a part of his horses He retiied to the voody 1790 
coimtry of Bhotwal, where he wiis joined by sevei-al dis- 
aftected Zemindars 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emotion 
at Lucknow, where it was regarded as the eruption of a con- 
spiracy for the ovei throw of the go^ ornment , a conspiracy 
m which it was unknown to what extent the subjects of 
Saadut Ah might themselves be concemed. That ruler, 
m whose character timidity predominated, and who knew 
that he was hated, suspected eveiy body, even his troops, 
and prayed that the Eiighsh battahon might be sent fiom 
Cawnpoie for the protection of his person When called 
upon to join with his forces the Bntish anny, for the 
chastisement of the ofiender, he found an excuse, which 
his avance, his timidity, his desne of ease, and hatied of 
exertion, all combined m leading him eagerly to adopt 
He stated his suspicions of his troops, and represented 
them as too void, both of disciphne and of fidehty, for 
any advantage to be expected from their aid He after- 
wards paid dear for his ingenuousness, when this repre- 
sentation was brought fbrward as a reason for thrustmg 
upon him measures which his soul abhorred 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Govemor-Greneral, Sir John Shore, that the people of 
Oude universally regarded Vizir All as destitute of all 
title to the crown, the grand alleged fact, upon which he 
grounded the important decision of deposmg a sovei eign, 
and nammg his successor , the Marqius Wellesley, in a 
letter to the Resident, dated the 22nd of January, 1801, 
expressly says, “Active and general support has been 
afforded, by the subjects of his Excellency, to the impostoi 
who lately assumed the name of Vizir Ali”^ It also 
appears that of the troops of the Vizir, which weie re- 
quired to assist m reducmg the disturber, a pait m reality 
joined his standard 

He foimd himself m a short time at the head of an 

I Papers, nt snpra, ili 146 —IT This does not prove that Vizir All ivas 
popular when Sir J Shore wrote , the contrary was no doubt the case It only 
proves whnt was uniformly admitted, the unpopularity of Sadut All, m con- 
sequence of his parsimony and financial exactions — W 
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BOOK YL tnnj of «eT«nl thoneand nwn deaoended mtH them Into 
our tx. the plaizw of Gonihpoor the eastern distiiot of Code j 
• — - tod threir the vbole kingdom Into trepidation and alana. 

I'Ya. ^ BrHiah force irae assembled to oppose him. Borne 
partul reDOoantera, In which they anffered pretty aorerely 
tr >d the narrow limlta for aubaisience or plunder to which 
they were redooed, aoon disheartened his foUowere when 
they abandoned bim in groat munbers and he himself 
took refuge with a H^poot Ba,}ah. He remained with him 
till the month of Deoember foUowing j when the 
poot made his terms with the Bntish goreroment, axid 
treaoherooaly delirered np Vlcr All, who was oniried to 
Fort William, and there confined. 

In the month of Janoaiy 1799 the Goremor-Goneral 
addressed letters to the Vizir to the Beaident at 
lia(^now of which the object was to nrge, what he was 
pleased to denominate a r»/onn of the military eatabhah* 
ment of the Vmr The London authorities themselTee, 
In the letter which they afterwarda wrote on the Ifith of 
May 1799, expressing their great aatiafaotion with the 
arrangementa In Oode whiob had been fomed by Sir John 
Shore, and with the dlspodtion ahown by the Vizir both 
to make the large pecuniary payments which were re* 
qnired at bia h arris, and to introdooe the reforms into hla 
floacdal ayatem which would alone enable to meet those 
demaeda, alluded to his militsry expenditure in the fol* 
lowing terms Ihe large, useless and expeosiTe military 
eatabllahment, vithm the Oade docoinioca, appears to os 
to be one of the principal objects of eccnovtual rrform, and 
ws bare moob aatiafactlon in finding that the aabjeet has 
already oome under your consideration " » In hla letter 
to the Rezident, the OoTeroor-Cencral says, “MyoliJect 
it, that the Vizir should disboml, as apeedUy as pasrible, 
the whole of his mihlary force.” The nezt part of the 
^an was to replace that force by an army ezcluilrely 
British. This was what the OorijTOQc-QiraawljWtfJi'aAhcc 
EogUshmen, called a rrform of the military eBtablishmcnls 
of the Vizir : the total annihilation of his military power 
and the resignation of himself and his country to the 
army of another state. The Vizir was indeed to retain as 
many, as might be necesaary of that kind of trooreabkh 
> r«p*n. at t*. 
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•u-ere employed m collecting tlie taxes , and as many as BOOK VI 
might be necessary for the pui poses of state an esta- chap ix 

bhshment of the sort which Ins own aurnils, oi tax- 

gatherers, enjoyed 

The Resident was instructed to avail himself of the 
alarm into which the timidity of the Vizir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the King of 
the Afghans, to urge upon him the necessity of a ready 
concurrence with the Govomor-General’s views “You 
will,” says the letter, ‘‘remind his Excellency, that his 
mihtary estabhshment was repiesented, by himself, to be 
not only madequate to contribute any assistance towaids 
the defence of his dommious , but that, at the moment 
when the services of the British army weie most ui gently 
demanded on his frontier, he required the piesence of a 
part of that force in his capital, for the expiess purpose of 
protecting his person and authority against the excesses 
of his own disaffected and disordeily troops The in- 
ference to be drawn from these events is obviously, that 
the defence of his Excellency’s dominions against foreign 
attack, as well as their internal tranquillity can only be 
secured, by a reduction of his own useless, if not dangerous 
troops, and by a proportionate augmentation of the Biitish 
force m his pay I am convinced this meosuie might be 
effected with a degree of advantage to his Excellency’s 
finances, httle inferioi to that which it promises to ^s 
mihtary establishments , and that his Excellency might 
obtain from the Company a force of leal efficiency at an 
expense far below that which he now mcurs in mamtainmg 
his own army m its present defective condition ” 

“The Vizir," says the Govemor-Geneial, “might obtain 
a force ” when the force was to be the Company’s, and 
the Vizir to have no force In the very same letter, “ It 
IS not my intention,” says the Governor-General, “ that 
the British force to be fiumshed to his Excellency should 
become a part of his own army. The Biatish force to be 
substituted m place of that part of his Excellency’s army 
which shall be reduced, will be in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company’s tioops, and will be 
reheved from time to time according to the orders of the 
Governor-General m counciL” 

The negotiations respectmg this affair appeared to the 
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book TL GovttHKJT-GcnenJ %o imporUnt, that ho -wi* un’riHmg to 
ooAr IX. Introit them to the goiiHfloatioiB of the Kecident) Ur 

— TjiTn»Hi%n Colonel Soott hod eltraotod hlo ean5dence tad 

1793. eeteem and he molred thot to him the tniot nhonld be 
cooeigned. *Ab I am awan^* said he, in the same letter 
to the Beeident, *that jon will require the anletanoe of 
aome able mllrtarj offioer In the exeoutioD of the arrange- 
ment propoeed, I have reqaeeted Sir A. dark to diepeose 
with ^ ae r n oee of LieuteDanh-Ooloaiol Scott, the A(^ii- 
tant-Qeoeral, who wiD be directed to proceed to Lucknow 
umnediatelj and to remain there for aa long a period aa 
xnaj be neoeaaaiy to the aocompllahment of the objeota 
which I have In view" In oonaequenoe of thie inttma 
tion, Ur Lumaden reeigDed and Oolooel Scott was ap- 
pointed to the office of Beoideiit 
Oolooel Scott proceeded to Lcoknow in the month of 
Jane, bearing a letter from the Oommander-ln-Ohiei^ exe- 
ontdng at that time, in the abeence of the Governor 
General, the office of VioS'PreeideDt of the Sopreme 
OonndL The Kawanb was deelrooa to poatponre, rather 
than acoelfroto, all dtaonaaioo upon a project,' of which, 
although he was not jet aoquainted wi^ Its partioolait, 
the remit, he was soffioleotlj aware, would be a large ro 
daotioQ of his power and Colonel Soott appears to have 
been wiElng to emploj some time in makh^ himself ao- 
qoalnted with the altuatioo of afialn, before he stronglj 
pressed upon the Vixir the annih nation, called the reform, 
of his mUtarj eetshlfshroent To the nsnal cansM of 
disorder and mlsrale, was at this time added another In 
the snipentlon of the powers of Iho ministers, or princi- 
pal organs of gOTermnent, whom, haring been appointed 
under English anthoritj the Vixir dared not remove, but 
from whom he withheld his oooBdenoo, and the manage 
ment of his aflalra A circunostanee, too, which poculiarij 
attracted the attentloa of the Beaiden^ was tho hatred 
and contempt fa which the Nabob himself was hold bj 
hli subjects. Tho information," sajs he, “ which your 
Lordship has received, of the unpopularitj of his Excel- 
lency Is probably far short of the real state as, oonJlned 
to the court, the onlr persons who attend the Durbar oi 
cepting the Nawanbs own sous, and oooosioDaUy Almas 
9c« Um L«tt«r vas tSst to Btr A. Ctel«, to pipm, li rw*> tU-* *• 
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.\1) Klir\'i nn’ n Ijr* , «»* \ Jii>v J llitUV.IiniJk ^I 

{^, n 0 < r kn'>\ j tli i*" » *' r. , d ji • ’ > i* < .<'U of • ii\i j': 

f'jr. .If, 11 jn’Hl't' , ri'il j? I »! t)i'* liMtMiOi lit I I'lli’ 

«lr ‘li lt I 3ii\r j' I'Vj Jr I 4.,j jii's'K ^iiiO'inin of **'' 

r. ' j ■ c' .l‘3i I .>nl ( 111 ' i . ’ I j 3irt*\ tlo in > U < > i ’ t3i< Onrl' ir. 

—■’nn ji’^ 1 ,)t • ',nV thjjj- '* «J‘ r r I'iiJi * to ‘5)1 t Inrii - 
ivr of * 'll \ 1 1 "*il% ' " ji'^ (ii hi 'll t • li I. .i\ n t( il lilt n >f <, 

A'iil to thi 1 .*)f of Hi I U'l*'' , 'I I'l, I III 1\ U'lil — 'O 

ilnrn h I’oV Vi In- 1 i, hi-H Jii’in, oHnni'i'i, ^ ilJ., foj- n 

t~i'h('.'il rt'"'*'*!! ’ I'l I'" i"'* nlr vi o^ *'1 t lu i) fi fotjii,’ 

Jio 1*. or, < " o' ' itfi 1 If* 1 nil .11 th*- 1 <'••,{ I '• \n o|)( n, 
i f i I r.‘. 1 t .j t^h'i' r Juiiitii't'^iM'iii " r\ui tliii-, 

In'i I \ ( r J • il' iji ii’^v' J .if !•- 1 ) ' nl'to I ( > * ihH It v itlioiit 
tho 1 tiln i I*' in'o -fi '.Olio of tin Ill'll! of tin rti" 1 i'ill 
f;'.\ I riuin ii* 'Hii' 'll 111 »h >1^11 «if liio NiiMiiuli,” ho 
il.c’.-nl ' t to t* riij. m. ' nti'!«l<Hv\, tln^ ho iin\ < I'jo; a;t 
hi’i,* a’’ {Ilf i!'’i th" fniit > of li < jin -< lit in of '<cn.t- 
ri.i'jii.v nml iii'ri(,tto“' 

On tin ‘'th i>f J>- jit' iiihi r, till* 1 !< nli nl wrilci !<» tlio 
Gu\irnoi (iLiural, limt, as mxhi nfo r hiiiinnal n-i pnic- 
tic.i!*lt*, In hiol jirt ‘ I nt<.<l to till' Xiiv mill \ i/ir the JcLtor 
from the Vice Pu idciit^ on the sulijtel of the iniliUr^ 
rcfonii , tlml he ind dolnert-d to him a hrn f oiilhiie of 
the iiite ided jd. n, and rcquc>tcd to red i\ t his an iWi r as 
pouii n it h i<l IX Cl nod a due dcf^eo of his t oiisuh r.ilion , 

111 it .ifici more limn twenh dii>h hud tlaji'-ed, h< had ro- 
quc-sted a commuincaticm from the Vi-ir, v.]io niinud thu 
thud di> HiieeLedtng the date of the li Iter lie w.us then 
imlnig, to ton%erhe v, ith him on the miliject 

Accordin'; to tin usiml f.tNk* of oruntil jiolileness, 
vrhich permits no direct eoiilnidittion oi negatue to ho 
applied to ail} jirojiosilion from an exalted man, tho 
^sll^\ah hefj.in hj ^a3lng, “That tho mc.xsui'o proposed \\n.s 
not impracticable, but Mich a.s he hoped might ho accom- 
plished " ho then ohser\cd, that ho himself had, howo\cr, 
a i>roposition to ofiei,x\hich he x\ouId either communicato 
to the Go\ cmor-Gcueral, ^\hcn ho should hoiioui Lucknow 
xsitli his presence, or to tho Pcsideut, if he should ho in- 
trusted uith tho execution of tho schomo IIo was piesscd 
to disclose the nature of his proposition , hut in x am Ho 

i I.<;ttcrto the Governor General, dated 7 Ui Scjiteinhcr, 1799, papers, nt 
Bupra, p 10 
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BOOK TI »*jd be woold oaQ m two dAjz, and dictete to the Raefdent 
our IX. t memomodam on the nbjeot, to b® tnuiamitted to the 
- - - GorerDor-Oenenl bat thli, when it wne given, indiotted 

no more, than that “ the propoaticgi oonoerned himiwlf 
ponocallj that it oonneoted with hi® own eaae the pro*- 
penty of hit goremmant, azvi in ita operation oonld bo 
prejudicial to no person." ‘ Ihe retooral of the minieter 
wae the object at whic^ by the Reaident, he was suppoeed 
to aim. 

On the 20th of the aame month, the Reaident held It 
Decenary to ezplaio atfll Anther the disooTeries which he 
was enabled to mahe of the dispoeitlon and views of the 
"Vltir “After attentively stadying the character of hi* 
eioellezMy and aoquamUng nayvel^ as far as droninatanoee 
will allow with the general tenor of hie proceedings, I am 
ltd to conclude that whilat he ia dttcrmisiod to foldl, with, 
minate regularity the peooliar engagements with the 
Oompany hii viewe are directed to the ecjoyment of ft 
All! authority over bis hoosebold affairs, hereditary domi- 
nions, and subjeota, acoording to th® meet stnot intorpre- 
tation of the chuae of the eeveoteenth artiol® of the treaty 
exeentod at lazoknow— I have do oonceptloD that ho 
(Upires, either now or in prospect, to political IndepeDdmcft. 
IThat he fllmg at is Independent management of the iot^ 
rior oonoems of his doniinioD% to the escluvion of all 
Intorferflaoe and inspection on the port of the Hngilsh go- 
romment, and to the gradual dimiontlon of ita ioflarace 
over the internal admimstraljDD of his country” It was 
only on one acoount, the cruel and deetruotire mode in 
which the countiy wa^ goremed, that the ResKlent thought 
the interference of the Engtiwh goremment was to be 
desired, since the exerdee of it,** soys he, "does not 
soem to have been intended by tbe late treaty and is on- 
equivocally dlaarowed by aoreral tleclarations to his pre- 
deoooor" He bad not thought it fitting, except in the 
way of alloaioo, to agitate again the subject of the milltaiy 
reformv* 

'Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged to 
the bawab, of exercising without control the Interior gen 
venunent of his eoontiy the Oovemor-Oeoerml, by a letter 
dated SOth of Septemtwr «ay^ “Tb® prreent co^Uoo of 
> Firm, Bt n, p. !(. MLp U, IS 
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his government appears to preclude you from tlie informa- BOOK YI 
tion necessary to your fiist stojis m the proposed reforms ” chap ix. 

This refers to the complaints of the Resident, that the 

Vizir earned on his admmistration by secret agents, not 
by the ostensible ministers , •whence it haiipened that the 
Resident found no pereon qualified to gi\ e him the infor- 
mation ■which ho required “I shall hope,” continued the 
Governor-General, “that my applications to the Vizir 
would remoAO e\ery difficulty of this nature — But, if I 
should be disaiipomted in this expectation, it will then 
become necessary foi }ou, in my name, to insist, that the 
Vizii shall place his govoinmont m such a state, as shall 
aflbrd you the requisite means of infoimation, as well ns 
of carrying the intended regulations into complete and 
speed3^ effect ” Ho adds, “ The great and immediate ob- 
ject of mj' sohcitude is, to accomphsh the refoim of his 
EiLcellency’s military establishment — and accoidingly, 
this point must be pressed upon him, •with unremitted 
eainestness His acquiescence m the measure must, how- 
ever, be totally unqualified by any conditions not neces- 
saiily connected •with it.” ‘ 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of his 
secret, and compliance ■with the pioposition for the anm- 
hilation-reform of his military estabhshment, the Governor- 
General addressed him by lettei on the 6th of November® 

“The general considerations which rendei it extiemely 
necessary and desimble that the arrangement i espectmg 
your military establishment should be carried into execu- 
tion -without delay, have alieady been fully explained to 
your Excellency, and you have concurred with me in my 
■view of the subject One argument in favour of a speedy 
determmation on this subject possibly may not have oc- 
curred -to your mind, and I theiefore take this occasion 
exphcitly to state it to your Excellency ” This argument 
was , that the Company were bound by treaties to defend 
the domimous of his ExceUency against all enemies , that 
his dommions were thieatened by Zemaun Shah, and per- 
haps by others , that “ it might not be m the power of the 
Bntish government, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce 
the troops in his Excellency’s countiy -with sufficient ex- 
•pedition , my firm opimon,” continues the Govemor- 
I Papers, ut supra, p 16, 17 3 Despat Jies, U 132 
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BOOK TL Geuernl, ** therefore thmt the Compeny can in no other 
aur n. manner folfil effectaaHj thdr engagement to defend yoor 
■ - Excelienoy’s dominloita, egainat all enermee, than by main- 
J“W taining conatantlj in tboae dommiona moh a force aa 
■ball tt ail tlmei be adequate to yocr efi'actoal pretecticto, 
independently of any rdnforcoment* whioh the edgenoy 
might otherwtee reqnire." This ^raa, in other words, an 
ei^dt declaration, that the military force for the protoo- 
tioo of Onde ought to be, at all eren in the bosom 

of the most profoond peaoe, at the ntmost extent of a war- 
estshliahment than i^oh a more tnosatxoaa propoeHion 
nerer issued from boman organa ! As one of the most 
CMential principles of good gorennnent connats in redaoing 
the peaco-establiahment of the mlEtary force to ita lowest 
possible ierma, and one of the most remarkable principles 
of bed gorernmeni conaiats m upholding it beyond the 
limits'of the most eerere neoessity ac^ few conntnea con 
be placed In a eitaatioD which less demanded a great 
peace-establrahmeot, than the kingdom of Onde On 
more than one half of all Its frontiers, it was defended by 
the British daminiaDa,ar inaccesiible monntaina. On the 
other halA U was not s u ppo se d ht any danger of being 
attacked, exoept, either the King of the Afghans, who 
was aeponted from it by the eixtant of sereral large king 
doms or by the Mahr^taa, who were too distracted and 
weak to be able to defend tbemselres. A pceoe-eslablith 
ment in Oude, at the perpetual extent of a war-cstabliab- 
ment for defence sgahuit the Afghans, wonlil be v er y little 
more than matched a preposition for a perpeh^ war- 
estabUahment la England, for fear of an invasion from the 
Tori a. 

CoerdoQ was now to be employed and the plan of it 
was this wllhoct any ftirther regard to the oonsent of 
the soTcreIgn, British troops, to the propoeed amoant, 
were to march Into the country the sums reqairod for 
their maintenance were to bo Immediately demanded: 
and the want of ability otherwiso to comply with the 
demand would compel him, it was supposed, to relieve 
himself from the expense of his own army, by putting an 
end to its existence 

On what ground of justice was this proceeding buill f 

< rapm. «t MTn, fv It, S3. 
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The Governor-General exhibited an aigument “The BOOK YI 
seventh article of the tieaty, concluded vn.th youi Excel- chap jx. 

lency, by Sir John Shore, provides foi the OGcasioiial 

augmentation of the Comjiany’s troops m join Excellency’s 
dominions, in teims which evidently lender the Company’s 
government competent to decide at aU times on the re- 
qmsite amount of such augmentation The same aiticle 
binds your Excellency to defray the expense of any foice 
which shall be deemed necessary by the Company for 
your defence ” ^ The same argumentation was, by his 
Lordship’s mihtary secretary, repeated, moie at length, to 
the Resident 

The treaty, concluded between the Enghsh government 
and the Nawaub, by Sii John Shoie, clearly established 
two points, with regal d to the mihtaiy force to be mam- 
tamed at the expense of the Sovereign of Oude , that there 
should be a certain regular, permanent establishment , and 
also a power of makmg occasional augmentations Enough, 
said the Governor-General, and his mstruments , let the 
occasional augmentations be made the peimanent esta- 
bhshment When this pomt was settled, aR the benefit 
was attained of arbitrary will , for, as the amount of these 
augmentations was not specified, it remained with the 
Governor-General, upon the foundation of a tieaty which 
exactly defined the peimanent estabhshment, to make 
that permanent establishment any thmg which he pleased 
Such IS the logic of the strong man towards the weak 

Before this letter, written on the 6th of November, 
could be received by the Resident, and dehvered to the 
Vizir, namely, on the 12th of the same month, the measure 
of which he had before announced the contemplation, and 
which he had hitherto preserved a mysterious secret, was 
disclosed He had already, on several occasions, given 
vent to expressions of impatience, in legaid to the diffi- 
culties of his government, and the inabihty under which 
he found himself placed of commandmg the respect or 
obedience of his subjects These expressions had been so 
pomted as sometimes to raise m the mind of the Resident 
a conjecture, that he was meditating a plan of retreat 
from the burdens of government But at the same time, 
regulations of state were projected, buddings were planned, 

1 Papers, nt supra, p 25 
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YL grrangoment* irero farmed, and oiiter ihlngi 

ottAT IX. ^rent oo, bo much in umson witli rien of permaneDOj that 
. the Beiddoiit ■would not enoourtgo the coiyooture whkh 

aometimea pra B on tod Itaelf to his mind Haring ap- 
pointed the morning of the 12th, to meet with him on 
bniiDoes of noportanoe^ the '^xir aajB the Beaidant, 
• began bj obaeinng that he had frequentlj declared to 
me the impoaalbih^ of bis oondootliig the afiain of his 
coontrj tinder existing olropmstanoea that probablj I 
had not oompnhended the fhll drift of theae erp i ' c a ai ona, 
or conoeiTed thej irore nltered in b moment of tll-hnmonr 
that the real meaning of them was an eameet desire to 
relinquish a goremment whioh be conld not manage with 
satia&oticm to himselA or adrantege to his snbjeota.'' He 
added, m the courae of the oonrereatian, That his mind 
waa not diepoeed to the cares and fatiguea of government 
that as one of hie eons woold be raised to the mnsnad, his 
name would remain and that he was poaseased of monej 
soffident for his support, and the gratiflcaiUon of all his 
his deelrea m a pnrate station.” ^ a Beeond DonTerwv 
tioQ, on the 'morning of the 14th, the Tixlr entered 
some farther explanation of the motives which impelled 
him to the design of sbdieatlon, which "ccmsisted, safs 
the Resident, *ln general aecuaations against the refrao* 
torj and p eircTBe disposition of the people at large of 
oomplaints of the want of ddelJtj and xeol in the men Im- 
mediatelj about his person of the arrogance of some of 
the ■nmila , tod of the open disobedience of others.” 

• 'WhsteTer pleasure^” sajs the Resident, • this exposnnj 
of his intontionv afforded to mjael^ mod whoterer erentnsl 
benefits I foresaw to the Interests of the two ststiM, from 
the eiecntion of them, I thought It mr dertj to expostu- 
late with his ExcellenoT’ on so eitraordbiarj resolution, 
bj such arguments as occ e rre d to mo ou the ooossion. I 
replied thst the remedjr to this sggregnte of evil* was easy 
arnl within his own power t that a strong and just admi- 
nistration wotdd ensure the obedloooe of the balk of his 
subjects on the Ilna pHodple of attachment to his person 
and government that s eonefliatorr and encouraging con- 
duct on bis port would secure fidelity and enliven stslj 
that the reform of the mnitnry establlahment ‘was the spe- 
oiflo measure that wonld curb the arrogance of the aumUs 
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and in conclusion I pledged myself, if Ins Excellency BOOK VL 
■would 1 eject the advice of interested favountes, and be chap rx 

giuded by the impartial and friendly counsel ■which youi 

Loidship ■would convey -to him through me, that the 
affairs of his government could be conducted ■with ease to 
himself to the acquisition of a high reputation, and to the 
prospenty and happiness of his subjects ” 

To a question in regard to the mihtary reform, the Yizu 
rephed, that, undei his determmation of resigning the 
government, all discussion of that subject was useless In 
this opimon the Resident acqmesced , and he deemed it 
for the present, mexpedient to produce the Governor- 
General’s lettei of the 5th With respect to the treasuies 
and jewels left by the late Nawaub, he desired insti notion , 
as fiom the expressions of the Ymr, and his chaiactei for 
avarice, he thought it was probably his intention -to carry 
them along ■with him to the place of his retreat * 

The pleasure, which the Resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was famt, compared 
■with the eagerness of the Governor-General m giaspmg at 
the prey “ I am directed,” says the military secretary, 
under date of the 21st of the same month, “ by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letters of the 12th and 14th mstant 
“ ;&s Loidship IS preparing detailed mstructions to you, 
for the regulation of your conduct under the dehcate 
and important circumstances stated in those letters In 
the mean tune he has directed me to communicate to you 
his sentiments on such parts of your despatch of the 
12th instant, as appear to his Loidship to require imme- 
diate notice ; 

“The proposition of the Yizir is pregnant ■with such 
benefit, not only to the Company, but to the mhabitants 
of Oude, that his Lordship thinks it cannot be too much 
encouraged , and that there are no cncumstances which 
shaR be allowed to impede the accomphshment of the 
grand object which it leads to This object his Lordship 
considers to be the acquisition liy the Company of the 
exclusive authority, ci-vil and mihtary, over the dommions 
of Oude 

“His Loidship does not consider the formal abdication 

• Papers, at supra, p 27—31 
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book TL of the •ovaroJgnty th« Vliir to bo nooeoauy to this 
COAT a. end. On the oontraiy he approhenda, that etep, by DOoe»- 
^ I »rily raising a qneolion -with regard to the rocceoalon, 

17W. would inTolvo na in aome ombarraaement. Hi* Lordohlp 
i« rather of opinion, therefot^ that the modo of prooeoding 
on tho propoeitlon of theVixir most be, bj a secret treaty 
with hi* ExoelleiK^ whi^ ohoU etlpoUte, on his port, 
that from and after a period, to be appointed by this go- 
TOmment, the oomplete authority oitU and militaxy of the 
dotninlona of Onde vtoi and be exercised by and 
in the name of^ the Company 

**In this trMty hia Lord^p proposes, that the sans 
of the Tlxir shall be no farther mention^ than may be 
neoecsary for the purpose of aeouring to them a suitable 
provision. 

* With respect to what yon hare otsted, relatJ7e to the 
wealth of the otote, if the omingenient in the ooniempla 
tion of tho Glo7Bmar^<3en6ral sbonld be agreed to by tho 
Vudr hu Lordihip will feel bet little diffioolty in oBowing 
his Excellency to i 4 )propriLate it to hxs own ate, tbpokting 
only on. behalf of the Oompeny that oU arrean of tnbaldy, 
or of whoterer desonptioD, dne to the Coonpany sb&U 1 m 
preriooaly discharged in frill by hi* ExocJleDcy ” ‘ 

* In oonfoTTolty with ih««e ideas, the dron^t of a treaty 
was speedily prepared, and sent to the Besldsnt, ocoom* 
ponied by notes for a memonal erpIanatoTy of the ground* 
of the aovertd ortioies. The ardour of tho Qoinmor 
General embraced the object as aoootnphahed, or sure of 
it* aooompUahment. In puransnoe of orders, the Oon> 
monder of the troop* In Onde dellTored in what wo* 
entitled a * Memoir of the Precautionsry llorements, and 
Dlstribatlon of the Company’s Troops, for the purpoeo of 
r^blUhing tho exdoslre Control sod Authority of the 
Company orer the Dominion* of Onde." 

In the transmission of intelligonce, receipt of instmo- 
tlons, and other preparatlreo, time was spent till the Ifith 
of December j on which day the plan of tho GorernoT 
General, in relation to the measure of obdJoation, was 
communicated for tho 6rst time to the Vlilr In the 
matured form of tho drought of a treaty After remarking 
Qpon the calmness with which tho Ylrir perused the 
»r»t«r*,St*apr*,pwJl,**- *n4d.>.40-4» 
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On the 19th of Deoember the Reddent ag»in wrote 
■After my depertor© from the Nawmub Ticir on the 15th 
ineUnt, hia Eicallenoy either really was, or pretended to 
be, BO moch affected by the oonTenation, that he ooold 
not ocraceal the pertorbatloo of hia mind, which he be- 
trayed, by forbidding the coatomary Tints, and by refram- 
Ing to tranaact any of the ordinary bnalneBa. Although 
there u no reawm to enspeot that he has dieoloeed the 
canse of his tmeasineaa yet this oondnot bo indlaoreet, 
BO onmanly, neoeaauily ocoanooed moch talk and apecnla 
tion atnon^ hia own dependants, and the inhabitante of 
the dty 

•Bis EioeHency on the 17th, informed me of hia in 
tention to breakfast with me on the following morning j 
bat at ten o olook sent a mes«age, that harmg been in the 
»nT>^ hiB eyes were to mooh affected by a disorder he is 
liable to, that he coaid not fhlfU hu engagement that day 
hot woiJd call npoa me this morning He accordingly 
came, and when entered into a private aparbnant, opened 
the oonTeraation by obaamn^ that in the paper trans- 
mitted to your Lordship, he had adverted to certain ar 
oumstancee and ceosee, onder the e^sienoe of whleh be 
found it impoafble to ocDdaot the affaire of his go 
rerament and that be entertained the hope that yoar 


null sT vWeto Tm* to Sctir 8«e«t AH Crem csfrjtaf bH IsSnllons 

It »tstFt tnakb sad saSnbUr tbo ddUralOM Wv Thka bl* 
oaJd (■Orr < snd i fcowo tbal u«7 rcoU ool/ bo aot by tbo •». 
•anpttaD *f th« «bc^ r<rref bj tb« BnOab Ooiiruiuiol Dat tt tlio ex 
TtUcKlr itstes, rtuU tf ibooM aUMSia, bo aiott bM rryevt t Ub« vWi bta 
UHi vboto of bk acooBskM vesltb. bat dMl ho siaa tQ amsfi 

do* by iho OoTontaroi of Ood«i.«ad W paSdoMy of fcr tbo lt>< 

aaedUto vssti at kb mKf t tor It nasi horo bee* mubi tb«l tbk 

vwM p«t «■ «»s to tbo pn^oet SoSnAlT nltwrpa^ vucnricotho 
JorevI pevor osty t* (bo CDom ofanvAM orslthi ter any oibcr pwno b» 
defnted K. Ilh Ir^Wt* «n Unoo of prtroto bdrUotl aot niooi ud 
tho tnnLk and miepothOdy of bb hteti iU£kn dopdred U id til tb UtrM- 
don. Tben cas h« DtOo dmU Ual be hi otnmt to to ir^n 

fab prtuetp^hty If ha eoald bave cajoled fab tTranm la ntn ihy aad nrtalafd 
lbe»h«v od aathortry ocer i atw»«cr cd hfa roa aocolaadM Tho Uoo id 
arvvamrt adeptod by Lard W Unlay tu mmt of aH cakataW U dWrr hba 
trr«) lha axmthn od hU daalfm. | the driMtclM yaWKbrd tlwra b w 
lalV yfcneft hatdtllirtt t hb rrayo^ Hthrr o* iba rvt ad tba tCnUrOt ar 
Iba OarwBcr *hlrti U dnenbed ie tha trzL I hb latter to tha Ca«t rf 
ISmton, bfarmbf tbm ad tbo dmmatiat*, ba awo«M« That »o iwtn- 
ana arm ha totHord to rrwtra fab tatnnlM to yrttfl hy tha rraul to tha at 
mwtr«rt*cablamaai.aa4a<l«K lertnula raaSdest faeaa ad letac abla 
rtthrr to tMabOifa, vtth tfaa rabwet ed Ua MiJv tha tab a>d nctabra 
aaihartyadtbaO—paoyblUlBttapnTlBraadOadaaad tti da;e »b art«t. 

totaiT^tbm « to boymed aad daraWa *«». 
Oitloe pnpaicfaet, L ]»8.->W ' 
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Lordsbip \\oulcl have called ui)ou liim foi au explanation BOOK VI 
of those circumstances and causes chap ix 

“His Excelleucj proceeded, that the proposition ofieied 

by your Loidship was so repugnant to his feelings, de- 1792 
parted so widely, in a most essential point, fiom the 
linnciple on which ho wished to lelinquish the go\om- 
ment , and would, weie ho to accept i^ bung upon him 
such indehble disgrace and odium, that ho could nevoi 
voluntarily subscribe to it The sovereignty, ho added, of 
these dominions, had been in the family near a bundled 
yeais, and the traiisfoi of it to the Company, undoi the 
stipulations proposed by y oui Lordship, would, in fact, be 
a sale of it foi money' and jewels , that every sentiment of 
respect for the name of his ancestors and every considei- 
ation foi his ^losteiity', combined to preclude him fiom 
assenting to so great a sacrifice for the attainment of his 
personal ease and advantage His Excellency concluded, 
that the power and strength of the Comiiany placed every 
thing at your Lordship’s disposal 

“ Upon stating to his Excellency all the arguments sug- 
gested by your Loidship against the nomination of a 
successor, his Excellency lephed , that under your Loid- 
ship’s deteimination not to consent to that part of his 
proposition, he was ready to abandon his design of retii e- 
ment^ and to retain the charge of the government ” 

If this resolution was adopted, the Kesideut called to 
his recollection, the reform of his mihtary establishment, 
the accomplishment of which would be immediately en- 
forced. “I must here,” says the letter of the Resident, 

“ beg leave to call your Lordship’s pai ticulai attention to 
lus reply on this point, as tending to discover his leal 
sentiments , and perhaps the true meamng of the words 
‘ certain causes,’ so lepeatedly dwelt upon, and so indus- 
triously concealed. His Excellency observed, that the 
reform of his mihtary establishment upon the principles 
proposed by youi Loidship, would annihilate his authority 
in his own domimons ” * 

Intelhgence of these declarations on the part of the 
Vizu appears to have disappomted and provoLed the Go- 
vernor-General m no oidinary degiee On the 27th of 
December, the Secretary writes “My dear Scott, I am 
1 Papers, ut snpra, p 62 
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Yl. drrecrtod bj Lord Uomtngtcai to ^iinowledge the rocdpt 
COAT a. of yoar letter of the 19th initent to ha Lardahlp'e »d- 

dreae. His Lordship la eitremelj dagustod at the 

1 “W. dophcity end ioaiooen^ vrhioh nUirk the ooodaot of the 
Nahob Tiiir on the present occasion and cannot bet 
strongly inspect, his EioeCeiwy’s piinoipal, if not 
tIcw In the late tramaotion, has been to ward off the 
reform of hii mUiteiy eetebhali^ent, nntil the advanced 
period of the season ahonld render it unpraotioable, at 
least daring t>>^ present year ” And in the letter of the 
Governor General to the home anthontiee, dated the £0th 
of January 1800, ho eaya, “lam camoerned to inform yonr 
honourable Committee that I have every reason to believe 
that the pr o p osition of the Nabob Tier to abdicate the 
sovereignty of hii dominlooi (a copy of which was tnns- 
mStted with my aoparate letter of the SSth o? NoTcmbes) 
was illasory f r om the oommenoetnent, and deeigned to 
defeat, by artidoial delays^ the proposed reform of hia 
Eicellenoy a military eetabliahmente*** * 

The trnth la, that the vivaorty of the QuveruoMleoetal 
in the pum it of his object was far too p«al Had the 
alocanty of the Viztr bsen ever po mdiipntahle, it was 
one thing to ab^eate in favour of hU son a very differ 
ent thing to abdicate in favour of the Kait India Com* 
pony and from a propoalUon to this effect, presented 
todcedly and Impetoonaly as that was of the Governor 
Qeoerd, It ought to bare been ojpected that he would 
rerolL At the same tini<^ It might have been regarded 
as probable, that if the e^mals of royalty were left to 
hu son, be would be induced to dispense irith the sub- 
stantlals. The Oorernor-General ahonld have gone to 
Lucknow himadf when tbe imposing presence of his 
authonty would have forcibly wrought upon a mJnd so 
timid, and aocuetocned to ahnnh before snponor power 
as that of the Tbe Govofnor-Genenil, too, had ao 

lately recognised the poUcy of setting up the ahadow of 
a aorereign, that the eagernesa ia the more remarlcahte^ 
with which in this caao be strove to escape from it 
ITbeo the substance hod been held for a time, it would 
have been eaey to deal with the ahadow aa eaperlence 
might direct 

1 Pipcn. Kt wpra. & C7 
M'U* forn, r. 1(1 (rtL Uh CM tf UffWt ) 
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Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued at BOOK VI 
the idea of having been duped, the Governor-General chap ix. 

resolved to proceed in his plan for the niihtaiy lefoim 

\nthout a moment’s delay The leason for huriy -was the 1800 . 
greater, because the season approached vhen additional 
inconvenience ivould attend the movement of the troops 
‘‘The Resident,” says the Govei nor-General himself, in 
anothei letter to the homo authoiities,* “was directed 
immediately, either from himself, oi in concert with the 
commanding officer at Cavnpore, as the nature of the 
case might a^ipear to him to require, to direct the several 
corps to moie to such points of his Excellency’s domi- 
mous, as might appeal most advisable , giving due notice 
to his Excellency of the entrance of the augmentation 
of the troops into his teiritories, and calhng upon his 
Excellency to adojit the requisite measures for the regular 
payment of the additional force 

On the 4th of Jauuary, 1800, “I mfoimed,” says the 
Resident, “his Excellency, that the first cUvision of the 
troops, intended by your Lordship to augment the force 
in Oude, as stated in the paper which I had presented to 
him, was now in a situation immediately to enter his 
Excellency’s dommions , and that I was anxious to advise 
with him on their destination He entieated that no 
steps might be taken for their actual march mto his 
dominions, until I had seen and reflected upon the sen- 
timents which he was then employed in committmg to 
pajier, and upon some propositions he had to offer I 
assured him it was totally impossible to delay the march 
of tioops , but that, as it would require a day or two to 
arrange a place for their distribution, if his Excellency 
would, in that space, come foiward, in an unreseiwed man- 
nei, with any specific propositions, I should be enabled 
to judge what weight to allow them, and how far they 
would authorize me to suspend the progress of the corps 
His Excellency haiung observed that his assent had not 
yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, I ex- 
plained to him the principle on which your Lordship’s 
determination was founded To which he rephed, that, 
if the measure was to be carried into execution, whether 
with or without his approbation, there was no occasion 
1 Pated the 31st of August, 1800, Jiapers, nt supra, r 10 
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BOOE YL for oonsnltiog him.** To thia laat otecrv&tion the Beei* 
CHAT II, dent fcrcmd Ik not ooDTement to make any tnsKar and 
— — — - fmmediatelj direrted the duooorae to another point of 
the Bobject, 

On the 16th of Janoaiy the Nabob oommanioated to 
the Heeident a paper in which he thoa addreased him 
“ Ton, Sir iTell faiow that the prtipoeed plan never in anv 
meaeore, met with mj approbation or acocptanoe and 
that, in the whole oonree of my oorreapondanoe with the 
QoTemor-Generul, on this anbjeet, not one of mj lottera 
oontaine mj aoqmeecance to the eaid plan ” 

He aajB again, •* It may fairly be oondnded from Lord 
IXomiogion^ lettera, that arranganontB for the additional 
troope were not to take effect, until fbnda shoold be pro- 
rided for their aopport, by the djamimion of my btita 
■Uqo*. ISotbing bn^ag aa yet beenagceed irpon,reepeating 
the diabanding of the latter and the additional Company'! 
troope being on their Tnuf cb ^ whence are the Ibnds to be 
derived for their payment 1 Tbeir anddan approach, toc^ 
leave* no tune to form airangementa for them.” 

'Kotwithatasding,'* aaya he, I am well avnred that, In 
caoseqneoce of the meaanre, thonaanda of people may 
be dq^red of tbdr fobaialai ^ } and that, by the dl^ 
brif^rng of my tf oopa, eenona commotioni and alanna 
will take plooe In the capital (for which reaaon I give 
previona warning of ite miaohJevoa* effbota) yet, dreading 
kla Lordakipa diapleaanrc^ and with the lole view of 
pleonng him, I am ooropelled to grant my aasont to the 
introdaotion of tbo plan ” 

He then proceeds to enoroerate certain things, which 
he still deeimi, as cooditlona under which tbo meaimre, 
if unavoidable, might take its effect. Ibe first wsa, that 
the augmentation of the troops ahould not bo carried 
beyond the extent of his meana. Another was, that the 
additional force ahould be kept in one body and perroa 
ncnlly alatloned In one place, which would render it roort 
etfident againat Zemann Shah, and other enemies defence 
agalnat whom wa* its only pretext. A further coDdltion 
was, that the Eoglbh commander ahould not interfere 
With tho collection of the rorertuo. After aeveral other 
propoeitlons of mmor Importance he aajd, "From tho 
( fSpm, il Kfn, IS. 73. 
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kindness of tke Sircar of tke Company I am led to expect, BOOK YI 
that, having, m the present instance, in Older to avoid chap ix. 

the Governor-General’s displeasure, given my consent to 

the introduction, as far as possible, of the plan, I shall not 
in future be troubled with fresh propositions ” * 

On the 18th, a papei or memorial, the draught of which 
had been communicated to the Resident on the 11th, was 
despatched by the Vizir to the Governor-General He 
began by adverting to the length of tune his ancestors 
had enjoyed the unlimited sovereignty of these pro- 
vmces He descnbed the dangera which had threatened 
the government of his brother, as weU from foreign foes 
as the disaffection of his troops “Notwithstanding,” 
said he, “these circumstances, it never once entered the 
imagination of the British rulers to introduce such m- 
novations, and carry into effect such arrangements, as 
those now suggested by your Lordship” He then de- 
scribed how completely he was the creature and dependant 
of the Company, and said “ it was in aU ages and coun- 
tries the practice of powerful and hberal sovereigns to 
spare neither expense nor trouble in assisting those whom 
they have once taken under their protection Should the 
Company,” said he, “ no longer putting confidence in the 
sincerity of my friendship, depnve me of the direction 
of my own army, and spread their troops ovei my do- 
minions, my authonty in the provinces would be annihi- 
lated , nor would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous ^Making myself, however, 
sure,” he adds, “ that it never can have been your Lord- 
ship’s intention, oi conformable to yom wish, to distrust, 
degiade me, or lessen my authonty in these dormnions, 

I shall without ceremony disclose to your Lordship my 
imfeigned sentiments and wishes” And he then pro- 
ceeds to remonstrate agamst the measure by a train of 
reasomng, not unskilfully conceived “ By a i eference,” said 
he, “ to the second article of the treaty, it wiU be evident 
to your Loidship, that on my accession to the musnud, 
the force designed for the defence of these dommions was 
inci eased beyond what it had been m any formei period , 
whilst on my part I agreed to defray the expense of the 
said augmentation But in no part of the said article is 
1 Papers, nt supra. Hi 77, 78 



IM mflTOBY OF BBmffS IKDU 

BOOK VL It vrittan or hinted, that, after the Itpee of a certain 
osiAr IX. nnmber of jeon, a fairer permanent ao^entation ihooH 
— take place. And to doriate in any degree fixnn the eald 

1800. treaty appears to be nnneoeaeary — From an inepeotian 
of the 7th artiole, vn leam, that, after the oonolumon of 
the treaty in qaeation, no hirther aogmentatlon ia to be 
made, exoepti^ In caaea of neoeselty and that the in> 
creaM is to be proportioned to the emergency and endure 
bat ae long aa the neoeaalty ezlsta. An angmentatian of 
the troops, withoat eriatJng necessity and makmg me 
anawerable for the expense attending the increase, Is 
iiMonalstent wHh the treaty and seema inexpedient.— 
Towards the latter end of the 17th artiole, it ia atipo' 
lated, that all tranaaotions between the two states shall 
be oarried on with the greatest oordiality and hanDony, 
and that the Nawab shall poseese foil antbonty over hia 
hocaehold adaira, hereditary daminiona, his troops, and 
hia sabjeota Shoold tbe management of the army be 
taken from tinder my dlreotlon, I aak where ia my autho- 
rity orer my botMshdd af&ira, heteditary dominions, orer 
my troopa, and orer my aobjecte t — From tbe shore oon- 
aideratlona, and Cram tbe magnanimity of the Sircar of 
the Enghsh Oompany I am indnoed to expect fhwn yoor 
Lordahfps kindness, that, potting the ftdlnst trust and 
oonfidenoe in my Mendahip and attachment oo erery 
oocasion, you will, In ctmfor^ty to the treaty lenre mo 
in pcwaeMdon of the fall autbc^y oror my dominioca, 
army and •ubjecta.— Tbs fiune of the Company wfll, by 
these means, be diffused orer the &oo of the eejth and, 
my rexHttatron iocreasiDg; I shall continue to offer op 
prayers for the prosperity of tbe Company'** 

This remonstrance, which it ia Impoe^le to answer 
the Oorenwr-Oeneral found, in the forma of ceremony 
a pretext for treating as an insult and for not answering 
it. The fbUowing ootnmnDication, signed by the secretary 
was forwarded by e xx »re aa to the Beudent. ■ Tour lett^ 
of the 16th instant, with its soTeral enclosures, has been 
rtceired by the Bigiit Honourable the GoTemor.O«Deral. 
— nia Lordship, not thlnldog proper to reoeirc in its 
present form ^e written commanication ma dw to you 
by tbe IsabobVlxir on the llth instant, as an answer 
> JttMn, al nern, SL f? f ). 
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to Ins Ijonhlnp’s letter of the Aih November Inst to Ins BOOK VI 
Excellcncj — ihrcets, that jou lose no time in returning ciur ix 

the ongnuil of that connmnnciition to Ins 1‘Acellonc}, 

ncct)nipnn} nig the delivery of it with the following ob- 1800 
sorvatioii';, in the name of the Oovcnior-Gcncml — The 
mode adopted in the present instance hj Ins Excellency 
of rcplv mg to a public letter from the Governor-General, 
attested b) Ins LonKlnii’s seal and signatuic, and wiittou 
on a subject of the most momentary concern to tho 
mutual interests of the Company and of Ins Excellency, 
besides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to the occa- 
sion, IS highlv dchcient in tho respect due from his Ex- 
cellency to tho first J’ritish authoiity in India — llis 
Lordship, therefore, declines making any roinaiks on tho 
paper which you have transmitted, and dc‘'ncs that tho 
Nabob Virir ma> bo adlcd on to rejily to Ins Lordship’s 
letter of tho 5th November, in the manner described no 
less by reason than by established usage , if, in formally 
answenng his Lordship’s letter, Ins Excellency should 
think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
Bntish govenimcnt, in similar terms to those employ'cd 
in the paper delivered to y'ou on the 11th instant, tho 
Governor-General wall then consider, how such unfounded 
calumnies, and gross misicprcscntations both of facts and 
arguments, deserve to be noticed” This was language 
to a legitimate heicditary sovereign ' The course of pio- 
ceduro is worthy of notice A party to a treaty fulfils all 
its conditions with a punctuality, which, in his place, was 
altogether unexampled a gross infringement of that 
treaty', or at least what appears to him a gross infiingo- 
ment, is about to be committed on tho other side ho 
points out clearly', but in the most bumble language, 
savouring of abjectuess, much more than disiespect, the 
inconsistency which appeal’s to him to exist between the 
treaty and the conduct this is represented by tho other 
party as an impeachment of their honour and justice , 
and if no guilt existed befoie to foi’m a ground forpumsh- 
mg the party who declines compliance wuth their will, 
a guilt IS now contracted which hardly any punishment 
can expiate This, it is evident, is a course, by which 
no mfringement of a treaty can ever be destitute of a 
justification If the party injured submits without a 
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BOOK YL mircl, hia oonaent n aDeged- If he ooraplalns, Ji® 
CHAT DC. treated oa impeeohjng the hoDOur tad ja^ce of hla 
- -■ superior a crime of w> prodigiooa t mtgrdtade, ts to *et 
the tuporior above til obligttdon to each a wort h ] ww 
oonnexion. 

Bat tida ia not the whole of the tnemage which the 
Heafdcmt was oommtnded to deliver in the name of the 
Goveroo^Oeneral, to the Yiiir the Govemor-GeDeral 
Ihrthor direota, that yoa peremptorilj inalat on the Na- 
bob Virir farmahlng a dotted anawer to the paper trana- 
mitted bj hia Xxtrdahip^ on the 16th December laat, for 
hie EzceUeno/'B Information and oonaideratiOD and that 
■ach anawer be duly attested by hia KioeUenoy’a aignatnre, 
in the eame manner aa hie liordship a paper was formally 
attested by the signatore of hia Lordahjp hia £xoelJenoy s 
early comphanoe with thia demand ia equally due to the 
dignity of thfat govemment* and to the oandoor of its 
proooedingi In oooaequenoe of hia EiceDeno/a own apon 
taneooa proposal to abdicate the aoverelgnty of bii do- 
minioDj if hia Lordahlpa manner of re^^rmg and an* 
swering that extraordinary propodbon of the TI^ appean 
In any degree objeotionable to hia EzoaUenoy it behorea 
hts Ezoelenoy clearly to state hk ol^eotiona, in the meet 
formal and aatheoUo mode otherwise the QoTeTnor> 
Oaneral moat, and wOl oooolude, that hia Bzoenenoy’s 
origiaal propc^Uon waa porpoeely fllaaory ; and it 
bec^e hia Lordship e datj to treat it accordingly aa 
an unworthy attempt to deedve the British OoTomment. 
In all the transttoiions of hia Lerdehip a government, eince 
his arrival In India, be has poraued a plain and dhect 
course and he ia determined to adhere to the sotoe In- 
vanahle system of just and hooouroble policy nor wfH 
he bo dlrorled from the ayatem, by any maddnatlon of 
artiflee, duplicity, or troaohery which may be opposed to 
him ho liM already fonnd (he advantage of this course 
in frustrating the projeots of the enemies of Great Britain 
in India and he U mtia&ed that it will prove equally 
cflirarJona in eonflnnlng the frith of bis allies.” The 
camejlncss with whidi the Govcmor-Oenoral desired that 
this meesage should bo delivered with unimpaired vigour 
to the Jsawai\ ia visible in the immediately auccocding 
paragraph of the same letter "A copy of the foregoing 
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observations, in Persian, attested by tbe signature of the 
Go vernoi -General bimself, •will be forwarded to you by 
tbe Persian translatoi and bis Lordsbip directs that you 
communicate tbe same to tbe Nabob Vizar, either in case 
you should have any reason to suppose that bis Excellency 
IS likely to entertain the smallest doubt of your being, 
not only authorized, but commanded by bis Loidsbip, to 
convey to bis Excellency the message contained in tbe 
precedmg paragiaphs, as nearly as jiossible in tbe terms 
m which they are expressed , or, in tbe event of yom 
thinking that tbe document, attested by bis Loidsbip’s 
signatuie, will be moie impiessive than tbe verbal mode 
of communication”' 

On tbe 20tb and 28tb of January, tbe Resident com- 
plained to tbe Governor-General, that tbe Vizir, mstead 
of givmg bis cordial assistance, m carrying into execution 
tbe measure of anmbilating his army, was mthei placing 
impediments m tbe way , by insisting that the English 
ad^tional force should not be dispersed m small bodies 
over tbe country , by ■withholding tbe statement which 
bad been required of tbe amount and distribution of bis 
own battalions , and by delaymg to issue tbe perwannabs 
necessary to ensure provisions to tbe additional tioops 
With regard to tbe last article, tbe Resident, however, 
issued bis own oi ders , and such was tbe state of tbe 
government, that they were punctually obeyed “ 

Tbe Resident deferred tbe message to tbe Vizii, till tbe 
Persian tianslation arrived “ Ha-ving received,” says be, 
“ on tbe 28th, in tbe evomng, tbe translation in Persian 
of your Lordship’s message to tbe Nawab Vizir, I waited 
upon bis Excellency on tbe 29th in tbe afternoon, and, in 
obedience -to your Lordship’s commands, returned to him, 
in tbe most formal manner, tbe oiiginal draught of bis 
proposed letter to your Lordsbip, accompanied ■with tbe 
paper of observations His Excellency discovered con- 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper , and be 
expressed very poignant regiet, at having unintentionally, 
as be affirmed, drawn upon bimself such solemn animad- 
versions fiom your Lordsbip — It would, bis Excellency 
observed, be tbe extreme of mgratitude and folly, wan- 
tonly to piovoke tbe displeasure of that power, on which 

> Pai)er3, ut supra, ill 89 2 Ibid iil 89, 90 
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BOOK TL *10116 h* rcHed, for the pieeervatlon of hie lionoar, md 
CHAP IX. the Bipport of his snthontj He attempted to apologise 
- -- - fbr the paper bj aajliig; that he meant It tnerelj as a 

1800. r e pre eantafaon of argameoU irhioh might be prodaced, 
and not as a formal declaration of ha oim eentlmmhii, 
end on that acooont had adopted the mode whidi jonr 
Lordthip had neaed In ao exocptionahle a light. In re- 
spect to the neglect in replying to the paper vhioh had 
been submitted bj your Lordabip for hu infonnatian and 
consderatioo, bu KiceTleDcy assured me, that it arose 
&om ha mabihtj to poisu^ and reply m detail, to the 
extenaiTe train of reasoning which yonr Lordship had 
employed and that he hoped year Lordahip would have 
reouired the verbal commnmoation, made throngb me, of 
the impoaaiblUty of his acceding to ytmr Lordship a re- 
eommendation, as a foil, and respectful answer.— Hia 
Excellenoy aaked, for wW purpose, or to wbst avail, 
could the attempt be, to deoei\‘e your Lonlship by dhoorj 
propontioiia 1" ‘ 

The lotelhgeDce &om the Kesident, that opposition 
rather than aasiatanoe was given by the Yinr to the 
execution of a measure of which be so highly disapproved, 
produced a loog letter of violaot animadremons from the 
Gcvemor>Oeae^ in whloh he tedd the harassed and 
trembling YUIr "the means which your EiceUeDoyhas 
employed to delay and ultimately to frustrate the exeou 
tiou of the aboWmenttoned pl^ are caloulatod to de- 
grade your character to destroy ell confidence between 
your EiocUency and the British government, to produce 
coufuaioa and disorder m your dominions, and to injure 
the most important mterests of the Company to such s 
degree, as may be deemed nearly equiralent to podtive 
hostiJity on your port.’*— The conduct of your ExccUency 
in this instance,” be afterwards adds, *ls of a nature so 
nnequirocally hostile, and may prove so ipjunou* to every 
interest, both of yoor Bxcelleooy sad of the Company 
thst your pcteeverance in so dangero u s s coureo will leave 
mo DO other sllemsUvev than that of considering sD 
amicable engogeaients between the Comjuny and your 
Hxceliency to ho dissolved. —This was moat distinctly to 

rKrvn.»t Hrn. IS. It SX 
* ljuad r t vwr itoa. a. aa — v 
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declnrOj that if ho did not imniodiatcly complj, the Go- BOOK VI. 
vemor-Geueral ^^ould niako ■war upon him And sinco chap ix. 

this was tho niotne depeudeu upon, in truth, from tho 

beginning, would not the direct and manly course ha\o 1800 
answered tho mam purpose cquall} well, and all other 
purposes a great deal better ? AVe are tho niastei-s , such 
IS our will nothing short of stiict and prouiiit obedicnco 
will bo endured 

So ardent were tho dcsiios of tho Govemoi -General 
and so much was ho accustomed to assume eaor^ thing on 
which his conclusions depended, that ho maintained, in 
this letter, to tho face of tho Vi/ir, that of tho plan foi 
annihilating his arm}, the Vinr had, “after full dolibeia- 
tion, expressed his eutiio approbation 

Before the end of Fcbiuaiy, tho Vi7ir felt coin meed, 
that compbanco could not be evaded Tho money de- 
manded on account of tho additional forces was paid , 
and orders were issued for commencing tho dischaigo of 
of his oivn battalions Tho business of dismissing tho 
troops occupied a considerable time, and was lotarded 
by the necessity of employing a iioi tion of them in col- 
lecting tho taxes which wem then duo It w'as a matter 
of considerable delicacy, to avoid commotion, and the 
demand for bloodshed, wheio so many armed men wore 
about to be dopnved of their accustomed moans of sub- 
sistence The busmess was conducted m a maimer highly 
creditable to the abibty ns well as the feelings of the 
gentlemen upon whom it dcA olved It was tho disposi- 
tion, and the pnnciple of tho Governor-General, to treat 
with generosity tho indiMduals upon w horn the measures 
of his government might heavily press As considerable 
arrears were always due to native troops, and seldom fully 
paid, the complete dischaige of aixears, on which the 
English government insisted, was a powerful instrument 
of concdiation "When dissatisfaction anywhere aiipeared, 
every effort was employed to correct misapprehension , 
patience was exercised , the means of coercion were 
rather exhibited, than used , paidon was liberally ex- 
tended, even where resistance had been overcome , and 
before the end of the year, the measure was in a great 


' Papors, ut supra, lil 96—101 
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BOOK TL pert earned Into eBeot rritliOGt bloodihed or oom- 
oHir DC. motion. 

— ■ In the month of November 1800, when a demand for a 

1000 , lecond body of new troopa waa presented to the VTnr he 
complained, by letter to the B^dent, in the following 
tennfl • The state of the oolleotiona of the country Is 
not unknown to yon. Ton know with what dlfBcultloB 
and exertions they are realised, and benoe 1 feel a great 
degree of aoHcitude and apprehension, lest, if I ahould 
fall at a aeoacn of exigenoy my respoosfbllity shoald be 
impeached I, therefore, wrote to you, that, until I was 
secure of resouroes to answer the demands, 1 could not 
become respoaaible Acoordlngiy Jye Sookh Boy has 
been directed to prepare a staiement of the oondltlon of 
the conntry with re^wot to its reaouroea. You shall be 
informed when it la ready and you can then oome and 
inspect it and, in conoert, devise reeonrees for the ad 
ditional demands, aooording to the assets and I will act 
acoordlngiy In another part of the tame letter ha said, 
Formerly in the plan proposed for the rtdann of the 
mPlUiy it was written, That the mouroes for the ex 
penae of the new troope would be found in the redaetioo 
of those of hla EzoeUeoqy Although the resources for 
the payment of the oew ^tish troops were not found in 
the rednotion of those of the Sircar ; now that you write^ 
to hare the charges of other new troops add^ to the 
debit of the atate, when tbo reduction of the military has 
not yet supphed resourcos for the payment of the obaiges 
of the former new troops, how can I take upon myself to 
de&ay the charges of these new troops, without subject- 
ing the Sircar to the Imputation of a breach of laith. 

Of Iheso oompIoiDts, the Oovernor-^Ieneral rapidly 
aralled himself to found on them protenaions of a new 
deaenpUoa. “Ifl aald ho, in a letter to the Bcsklent, 
dated SSud of January 1601 " the *l^nT)tr>g crisis be now 
apiffooohiog, in which bis EiceDency can no Jonger folHI 
his public engagements to the Company this calamity 
must be Imputed prindpoDy to his neglect of my repoot^ 
advico end earnest reprcsontatlona. The augmented 

r«T»r*. rt ffl- lie— lie, wHInhtt tka ewrawoiknea em tk« C*- 
t«ndtac altk* tro»r*, ' 
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clifirges might have been amply pi ovided for, if his Es- 
cellency had vigorously and cordially co-operated with me, 
in the salutary and economical measure of disbanding his 
own undisciplmed troops. It is- now become the duty of 
the British government, to mterpose effectually, for the 
protection of his mterests, as well as those of the Com- 
pany, which are menaced with common and speedy de- 
struction, by the rapid dechne of the general resources 
of his Excellency’s dommions ” It may be observed,- as 
we go on, that if the prompt disbandmg of the foices of 
the Yizir would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and. 
more than equal, as had all along been confidently af- 
firmed, to the charge created by the additional foice, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, and 
which was now oveicome, could only occasion a temporary 
embarrassment , and that menace of common and speedy 
destruction, of which the Governor-General so tragically 
spoke, had no existence Or, that, on the other hand, if 
the menace of destruction was real, the pretence of find- 
mg, m the discharge of the Vizir’s battahons, an ample 
resource for the new impositions, was void of foundation 
The lettei goes on, “The Vizir is already apprized, that I 
have long lamented the vanous defects of the system by 
which the affairs of his ExceUencj ’s government are ad- 
ministered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excellency 
has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them by the 
assistance of the British government The contmuance 
of the present system will exhaust the country to such a 
degree, as to preclude the possibibty of reahzmg the 
subsidy In place of inveterate and growmg abuses must 
be substituted a wise and benevolent plan of government, 
calculated to inspire the people with confidence m the 
security of property and of life , to encourage industry , and 
estabhsh order and submission to the just authority of 
the state, on the sohd foundations of gratitude for bene- 
fits received, and expectation of continued security ” The 
Governor-General here estabhshes the goodness of govern- 
ment, “as the sohd foundation of submission to its 
authority ” He would not add, what was equally true, 
that theie ought to be no submission without it 

The foUowmg passage of the letter deserves profound re- 
gard “Having,” contmues the Governor-Gener^ “maturely 
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barges might have been amply pi ovided for, if his Ex- BOOK VI 
elleucy had vigorously and cordially co-operated vith me, ohap ix 

1 the salutary and economical measure of disbanding his 

wn undisciphned troops. It is now become the duty of 
he British government, to inteqiose effectually, for the 
rotection of his luteiests, as well as those of the Com- 
any, which are menaced with common and speedy de- 
ti notion, by the rapid decline of the general resouices 
f his Excellency’s dominions ” It may be observed,- as 
:e go on, that if the prompt disbanding of the foices of 
he Vizir would disengage a levenue perfectly equal, and 
lore than equal, as had all along been confidently af- 
rmed, to the charge created by the additional force, the 
elay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, and 
’hich was now oveicome, could only occasion a tempoiary 
mbarrassment , and that menace of common and speedy 
estluctiou, of which the Governor-General so tragically 
poke, had no existence Or, that, on the other hand, if 
be menace of destruction was real, the pretence of tmd- 
ig, in the discharge of the Vizir’s battdions, an ample 
3source for the new impositions, was void of foundation. 

'he lettei goes on, “The Vizu is aheady apprized, that I 
ave long lamented the various defects of the system by 
rhich the affairs of his Excellenc3’’8 government are ad- 
nnistered Conscious of the same defects, his Excellency 
as repeatedly expressed a wish to coiTect them by the 
ssistance of the British government The contmuance 
f the present system will exhaust the country to such a 
egree, as to preclude the possibibty of reahzmg the 
absidy In place of inveterate and growing abuses must 
e substituted a wise and benevolent plan of government, 
alculated to mspire the people with confidence in the 
ecunty of pioperby and of life , to encourage mdustry , and 
stablish order and submission to the just authority of 
he state, on the sohd foimdations of gratitude for bene- 
ts received, and expectation of continued security” The 
lovemor-General here establishes the goodness of govem- 
aent, “as the sohd foundation of submission to its 
uthonty ” He would not add, what was equally true, 
hat theie ought to be no submission without it 
The foUowmg passage of the letter deserves profound re- 

ard “Having,” contmues the Governor-General, “maturely 
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book "VL conaldeiTid the» oIromn«Unce«, with the attention and 
osuT IX. delaberatian whleh the Impartanoe of the subject re- 
— qoiree, I am KUsfled that no effectaal aecnrity can be 

IWL proTided ogairtet the min of the pronnoe erf Oade, until 
the exdoslTe management of the curil and miUtaiy ^ 
Temment of that country ihaQ be tranaferred to ue 
Oompanj under saitable prorudons for the maintenance 
of hU EioeHenoy and of hla famDj No other remedy 
enn effect any oonaiderable improvement m the resources 
of the state, or can oltlmately eeoure its external aafeiy 
and internal peace.” 

If this was the only plan whioh could avert from the 
state eve r y species of calamity; abeolnte master as he 
was, of the fate of the oountiy why did the Ooremor 
General hesitate a moment to carry ft into exeoution T 
He reaolred to offer this proposition to the Vlair m the 
form of a treaty but added, Should his Eicellenoy 
unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested counsel of 
evil advisers, absolutely to reject the proposed treaty you 
win then prooeod to mfom his Ei^eney in firm, but 
respeotfol kngusge, that the funds for the regular poy 
n«nt of the sub^y to the foil extent of the augment^ 
fores, must bo plao^ wiUunrt a naoment of delay beyond 
tho baxBxd of ^arev>-For this purposo, you will require 
his KicaHanoy to make a oesson to the Company in 
perpetoal sovereignty of such a porUoc of his temtorles, 
as shall be folly adequate, In their present impoverished 
condition, to defray those indispeusoble oboigcs.* In 
selectmg the portions to be demanded, the object was, 
to iosolate the Yiilr as well for the purpose of precluding 
blm from foreign coonexiona, as of defending him from 
foreign dangers. To this end, choice was made of the 
Doab and Hohikund, in the first instance with the ad- 
ditioQ of Azlm Qhor aod even Gorulrpoor if the revenue 

of the formercotinlryshould prorelnadequate.* Aletterto 
tho same purport, and nearly in the same words, was, at the 
tame time, written by the Ooveroor-Oeoeral to the Vliir 
It dotes irith tho following terms ■ I request your Ex 
cellenoy to be aallsfied, tbil tbe whole course of erents 
in Oade, since your accession, has rendered it my lodi*- 

r«p«n, mt »«rnT B. Ii»— 14^ 

*IWd.f Itt-m-u. lH«p4teba,l.m.-.W 
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pcnsable duty to adhere with firmness to the tenor of this BOOK A I 
lettoi, as oontfl.ining principles fiom ixhich the British cii vi> i\ 

government nei er can depart , nor can } oiii Excellency 

receive with siirpiise, or concern, a icsolution naturally 
resulting from your own reiterated repicscntations of the 
confusion of jour affairs, and of your inability cither to 
reduce them to order, or to conciliate the alienated affec- 
tions of your discontented people" The corollarj' fiom 
these deductions most necessarily, and most obviously is, 
that any SOI ereign who governs ill, and loses the affec- 
tions of his people, ought to abdicate, or to bo compelled 
to abdicate, the so\crcignty of his dominions We shall 
see how energetic and porsevenng an aiiostle of this doc- 
trine the Governor-General became 

The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Loid 
Teignmouth, was alieady paid by the Vizii, amounted to 
Bs 76,00,000 the annual expense of the additional force 
with which ho was to be loaded, was 54,12,929 the whole 
would amount to 1,30,12,929 rupees The Nawaub was 
reqmred to make a cession of teiiitory, in peipetiial 
sovereignty to the English, the revenue of which, even in 
its piesent uupioductive state, and without any legard to 
the improvements of which it might be susceptible, should 
amount to such a sum, over and above the whole expense 
of collection The revenue remaining to the Vizii after 
such a deduction would have been 1,00,00,000 • The ter- 
ritory, then, of which he was to be deprived, amounted to 
more than one half, to not much less than two thuds, of 
his whole dominions 

The ad di ess of the Governor-General to the Vizir was 
presented to that prince on the IGth of February , and the 
first conversation on the subject between him and the 
Eesident was on the 26th “ His Excellency’s conveisa- 
tion on that day,” says the Resident, “ though it did not 
amount to a positive rejection of the first proposition, 
discovered an imreserved repugnance to the acceptance 
of it ” Before this letter, however, dated on the 6th of 
March, was closed, a letter addressed to the Governor- 
General was received fiom the Vizir^ His complaints 
respecting the want of funds for payment of the enlarged 
subsidy, he explained as far from amounting to the alarm- 
1 Papers, nt supra, ili p 161 — 208 “ Despatches, U 474 
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BOOK. VI Ing proposition mlo irblch they were frsmod by the Go- 
OTur IX. reroor-QenenJ but, ss the ftind which had been pointed 
— to by the Govenwr-Gcnerml as adequate, hod not proTed 
IBOh adequate and ta he had beeo repeatedly oommonded by 
the GcTemor-OQDQrml to moke known to the BeiddeDt his 
difficoltleo, and to moke nee of ha advice^ he hod, for that 
reaeoD explained to bun, and hod done no more, the per 
plexities which weighed upon hie mind. ** In the ooutee, 
however of these oonferenoea and oommonloatione, no 
impediment of ofi&iTB,** eaje he, ever oocarred; and no 
&ilare or defiaenoy whatever woa expenenoed in the die* 
charge of the expenses of the new troope, and in the pay 
ment of the klsU of the fixed snheddy On the contrary 
those expenoea and Usta were ponotnolly paid oooonh- 
ingly the bat of the fixed sahsidy and the onarges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the end of 
January 1601 aini Ocdonel Scott has expressed his oo- 
knowiedgmenta on the oooaolon — >lt u equally a subjeot 
of aatonahmeol and oonoem to me, that whereas, under 
the former goremment, the payment of the kiots, though 
so much smaller in amount than the present, was ooo* 
ftantly kept in orresr during three or four months the 
jumina of the oountry was dtaainishing yesriy and yat no 
■udi propomtiODS were brought forward^ — they should be 
sgitsted under the govenuneDt of a friend, who hopes for 
every thing from yourLordshipskindoees ; whole anxious 
to obey you, and to monlfeet the steadineos of hU attach* 
ment ] who punotualiy jAy* tl^ full amount of bli klsts, 
notwHiutondiog tbeir icoreosed amount and who has 
conformed to your Lordship. 

■As my co neent, says he, “ to the first propoaiUon 
is altogether ImpraetioaUe (accordingly I have already 
■written an ample repJj to that proposition) and, as it is 
Impossible for me, with my own h^da, to oxclode myself 
Irmn toy patrlmoulBi dominion (forwh^ advanUgo should 
I deriro from so doing 1)— this, therefore, is s mcasuro, 
which I will never sdo^ 

“^^llh respect to what your Lordship wnles, about pro- 
viding a territorial resource for the payment of the Britioh 
troops j since I have not, in any way delayed or neglected 
to discharge the kists for the eiponses of the troops, hut 
bare paid them with punctuality where is the occasion 
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for requiring any tenitorial resource ?— I expect to derive LOOK VI 
the most substantial profits from bnnging into a flourish- chap ix 

mg condition this country, which has so long been in a 

state of waste and rum Ry a separation of territory, my 
hopes of these substantial profits would be entirely cut 
off, and a great loss would accrue. How then can I ^con- 
sent to any territorial cession 
This letter bi ought an answer of immense length from 
the Governoi-GeneraJ, under date the 5th of April* 

Having lamented the refusal which had been given to 
both his propositions, and given a desciiption of the 
progressive dechne of the country, from the mis-govern- 
ment of the Yizir, the Govemor-Geneial says, “ I now 
declare to your Excellency, m the most explicit terms, 
that I consider it to be my positive duty, to resort to any 
•extremity, rather than to sufier the further progress of 
that rum, to which the interests of yom Excellency and 
the honourable Company are exposed, by the continued 
operation of the evils and abuses, actually existing, m the 
eivil and military admmistration of the province of Oude ” 

After noticmg the source of embarrassment still existmg 
m the portion of his troops, the dismission of which the 
Vmr had till now contnted to evade, the Govemoi -Ge- 
neral subjomed, “ But I must recall to yom Excellency’s 
recollection, the fact, which you have so emphatically ac- 
knowledged on foimer occasions, that the pnncipal source 
of all yom difficulties is to be found m the state of the 
country I have repeatedly represented to your Excel- 
lency the effects of the rmnous expedient of anticipatmg 
the collections , the destructive practice of realizing them 
by force of arms , the annual dimmution of the jumma of 
the country , the precarious tenme by which the Aumils 
and farmers hold their possessions , the misery of the 
lower classes of the people, absolutely excluded from the 
protection of the government , and the uttei insecurity of 
life and property, throughout the province of Oude An 
immediate alteration m the system of management affords 
the only hope of providing either for the security of the 
Company’s m i litaiy funds, or for any other inteiest in- 
volved in the fate of Oude • — It would be vain and frmtless 
to attempt this arduous task, by partial interference, or 

• Pnpsrs, ut supra, 111 163, 164 ' a Despatches, li 474 
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BOOK TL by imperfect modificatioM of & lyirtetQ, of wlucli eroiy 
tnAr rx. principle is formdod in eixor and impolicy and every in- 

Btrument tainted -with inJustloo and corrupUoo." — "Wbat is 

here lemapkable is, the QoTemor-QenorarB declared prin- 
ciple of reform that, of a system of govemment, radically 
o umi pt, extirpation a the only onre 

He proceeds to infer that as the Vlxir professed himself 
inadeqoate to the task of reform and the nndiminlshed 
prevalence of evil, elnoe the oommenoement of his reign, 
prored the troth of his deolaration he onght to ronoonoe 
the goremment, and give admission to others, by whom 
the great reform ooold bo effectcally performed. 

He added, “Bat irhatever may be your EioeIleDoy*s 
aentimenta rrith respect to this the first propodtion the 
right nf the Oompany to demand a ceadon of territoiy 
adequate to the second of the funds necessary for de- 
fraying the expense of our defensive engagements with 
your Eioellancy u indispatable.” 71111 right he proceeded 
to fotmd CD his fears with regard to the future ; kst the 
progressfre decline of the coontry the fruit of mla- 
maoagement, ehculd qmekly nsder its revenue unequal 
to the payments requireil* 

On the iSth of April, a Utter to the same purport, 
nearly in the aaiuo wends, under rignsture of the Qorernor- 
0«neral,wma eent to the Becddrnt The determlnatioii 
was now adopted to aeiie the territory If the consent of 
Its reluctant eorereign was any longer withheld. “Any 
further reference to me from Oade U,* said his Lordship, 
“unnecessary I, therefore, empower yon to act under 
the lostruotions contained In this lett^ without waiting 
for addiHontJ order*.— If therefore hb Eiccllenoy ahould 
persist in rejecting both propodtiona, you will inform btm, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this subject 
win bo unaTailing j that you are directed to insist upon 
the immediate codon of the territory propoaed to bo 
transferred to the Company and that in the erent of his 
Excellency a refusal to issue the necessary orders for that 
^ purpose, you are antborizod to direct the British troops 

to march for the purpose of establishing the outhority of 
the British government within those dbtncts. * 

• r»rTT*, »i *rr«, hn«— lar » il «». 

r ■! nFn, DL ^ IM. 
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The Vizir, liaving stipulated for certain conditions,’ of BOOK VI 
winch one ■a as, that he should ho guamntced, by a formal chap ix 

obligation, in the future independent exercise of an ex- 

elusive authority in tho remaining parts of his dominions,” 
it IS declared, in the instructions to the Resident, under 
date the 27th of May , “ His Lordship cannot jicrmit the 
Yizir to maintain an independent power, with a conside- 
rable military force, within tho territories remaining in 
his Excellency’s possession — It must never bo foigotten 
that the Governor’s original object was not merely to 
secure the subsidiary funds, but to extinguish the Vizi^s 
military power ” = This is a part of tho design, not only 
not disclosed by the language hold to the Vizir, but hardly 
consistent with it In that, ho was told, that the vices of 
his troops were the cause on account of which the English 
washed them destioyed Accoiding to this new declara- 
tion, if the tioops had been better, that is, more fonnidable, 
the Enghsh would have hked them only so much the 
worse ’ 


1 These sHptilatlons •n’crc dated on the 3rd Mohurmm, 121C, or the Ist 
JIaj , and ivere commented on at length bj the Govcmor-Gencral ou the 8th 
June The Vlzlr demurred to the patment of tho debts of former Govern- 
ments of Oudo, of the whole expense of the troops raised to oppose tho me- 
naced Invasion of Zemaun Shah, and any part of tlio cost of the embassy to 
Persia, which, as addressed to an object in which Oudo ans interested, the 
Governor General conceived was due bj the Vizir lie demanded the undi- 
vided inheritance of tho possessions of Asoph-ud-Dowla, v hich was levelled 
against the possessions of the Begums lie reque ted that all correspondence 
regarding the affairs of Oude should bo confined to lilmsclf and tho Resident, 
which was intended to exclude such of his ministers as uere well affected to 
the English from his conncils That the Resident sliould pay no attention to 
persons “ ever on the watch to sow dissensions, and stipulated that thi. engage- 
ments entered into should be firm and pcipnanent , that the troops for vi hich 
the countries ncre ceded should ahiays be stationed in them, and that v lien- 
ever he felt Inclined to perform pilgrimage, no hindrance should be offered to 
his departure ” The Governor-General rejected these and other proposed 
articles, as they betrayed an unjustifiable mistrust in the Company’s authority 
and power, disguised an intention to secure their countenance to acts of vin- 
dictiveness or extortion, and sought to evade the discharge of just demands 
The proposed stipulations n ere in many respects open to these imputations, 
and they were jusUy rejected by the Governor-General Dispatches, il 
627— W 

2 Papers, nt snpra, p 213 

s Contrast the language, in the last-quoted sentence, with the following 
passage of an address delivered to tho Vizir in the name of the Governor- 
General, by his brother Henry Wellesley, in September, 1801 , where, affer a 
description of the undisciplined and mntlnons condition of the troops of the 
Vlzlr, and his oivii declared opinion of them these, saj s the address, “ were 
the primary causes which moved the Governor-General to consider the means 
of applying on effectual reform to the military establishment of Oude The 
plan of this reform originated, not in the voluntary suggestion of his Lordship’s 
mind, hut hi the alarming state of your Excellency’s dominions and power, 
and in yonr own express desire " Papers, nt supra, Iv 7 
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In a letter of the ftth of Jana, the Eesldant give* an 
account of a oonTeraation the day before between him and 
the Tier *1 atated to hie Eioelleney that the general, 
tenor and ipuit of hia arbolea of stapolatioiia bad esedted 
the greatest oonoem and nrpriae in yonr lordahlpa 
breast, and that I waa oommanded b; tout Lordship 
to comcannlcate to hts EzoeDenoj tout Lordship s abso 
lote rejection of the whole of them. His Hioellanoj re- 
plied, as his paper contained oondltions on which 
^one bis ooment to the_temtorial cession ooald be 
granted, yooi Lordships lejectioc of them allowed him 
no other sltematire, than that of posaiTe obedience to 
whaterer measures four Lordship might roaolre on. 

I next proceed^ to state to his Excellency the terms 
upon which jocr Lordship is disposed to guarantee to Ms 
Exeellenoy and to his poetentj the dominion of his Ex 
oellenoj’s remaining territoij Thej were enamerated in 
the following order and manner let, The oontLnuacce of 
the Compan/s right to station the British troops in Kij 
part of his EiceCencT's dominicsis 2Dd]jr the restriction 
of his own mHitarj astabBshmeDt to an extant absolatalj 
neoesBarf for the oolleotion of the rvrenoee, and for the 
pnrpoees of atate and Btdlj the In^oduehon of such re- 
gulatloQj of poliee, as ahoald be calcadated to eeonre the 
internal qtdet of his ExeeUeno/s ooantij and the orderly 
and peaceful behanoor of hjs subjects of eveiy deacnp* 
tlon. 

His EioeUeewya reply to this,” says the Reaidont, 
■ was sirikliig that the power of stationing the Oohh 
panj^s troops in any part of his dominions, together with 
tht other condiUona, formed a combination of olrcnm' 
etances, the objects of which would be open to the Doin' 
prehensiOQ of a ehdd and that it was impoeeible for 
to agree to a territorial cession on such terms. 

“ I entreated his ExoeUency to reject from hia mind 
SQch unjustifiable suspidons, and to suminon all the good 
sense which he poasesnee, and to reflect oo the cocse> 
quences of a refusal of the propodtions which your 
Lordship had prepared with so mach thought and de< 
liberation. Ue aaid, be by no nwina meant to Impute 
predpitancy to your Lord^ip a resohitJon. Eat if your 
lordships reflection suggested meusuros to which he 
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could not accede, the utmost ■which could ho expected BOOK VI 
from him -was passive submission to those measuies. And chap t\- 

ho added, that if your Lordship would give him his dis- 

mission, and allow him to go on a pilgnmago , or whothei 18^3 
that "was permitted or not, the 'whole of his territorial 
possessions, and of his treasures, wore at the disposal of 
your Lordship’s power he neither had the inclination nor 
the strength to resist it , hut ho could not yield a a oluutaiy 
consent to propositions so injuiious to his icputation ” * 

The Governor-General -w ished to avoid the appearaneo 
of foice in seizing the greater part of the Vizu’s domi- 
nions , and was exceedingly anxious to extort by im- 
portunity some appearance of consent Not only w'as the 
Resident urged to use incessant endcavouis foi this pur- 
pose,= but on the 30th of Juno, notice was sent of the 
resolution to which the Governoi-General had proceeded, 
of sending his brother Henry Wellesley on a mission to 
the Vizir, in hopes that his near relation to the head of 
the government -would stnke -with awe the mind of that 
Piince, and convmce him more fully of the impossibihty 
of eludmg its declared determination ^ 

Every mode of importunity was tried and exhausted 
The scheme of abdication was, wnth eveiy art of persua- 
■Bion, and some even of compulsion (if seventy in urging 
pecuniary demands which would have othei ^vise been re- 
laxed are truly entitled to that designation), urged upon 
the Vizir, as the measure which, above all, would yield the 
greatest portion of advantage, "with regard, in the first 
place, to his own tranquiUity and happiness , m the second 
place, to the people of Oude , and in the third, to the 
British government I:^ on the other hand, this measure 
should unfortunately not obtain his consent, he was de- 
sired -to consider the terntonal cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would be employed to accomplish , and 
"the Resident did, m the month of July, proceed so far as 
to give notice to some of the aumils, or great revenue 
managers of the territories intended to be seized, to hold 
themselves m readiness for transferrmg their payments 
and allegiance to the British government , a proceedmg 
which the Vizir represented as giving him exquisite pain 
and overwhelmmg him with disgrace 

1 Papers, at snpra iv 231 2 Despatches, 11 637 — 'Vf 

s Ibid, u 411, 601 
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BOOK TT the pr««mg remoo*t?»nctt with whloh ho wn* 

our IX. plied, he opposed onfy profeeaoss of peatirB, helpless, snd 

— — reluctint obedience. Ho also piessod and endeavtrarod to 

180 L gtipalato for leare to retire In perfonnanoe of a pilgrim^ 
age that his ejes might not behold the performaiioe of 
acts, vhioh he coold not contemplate without afflotioc 
thoGgh he desired to retain the powea' of resuming the 
goremmant of all that remained of hia dominlooi, when 
his scheme of pflgnmage shonld be at an end. 

On the 3rd of September Mr "Wellealey arrirod at 
Lnoknow | on the 5th, presented to the Yinr a memorial 
axpknatoTj of the principal objects of his mi«ion, and 
had with him bis oonremtioo on the 6tli.’ The two 
propositions were tgam tendered and, with eTeay expree 
sloQ of sabmiaatTenees, the Vlxir undertook to give them 
a renewed oooslderation. Hie answer was delaj^ tiU the 
15tb whan hifl oocsent to the first p n ^xwiticFii, as what 
would bring * an ererlastlng stigma on his name bf de- 
prirlng a whole Cuxulj of sooh a kingdom,’* was again per 
empto^j refosed. The answer whi^ was msde bj the 
two negotiators, the Beddcni and Hr Welleslej in eon 
junoboD, is peihaps the most remarkable which oceurs in 
the aniuls of diplomacy * That hia Hxoellency reasoned 
upon the first proposiLIon as If the execution of it d»- 
prired him of the possession of the mosmid ; whereas the 
true extent and m«ming of it, and indeed the primary 
object, was to establish and posten^ more fimdj 

and securely on the mosnud, with all the states dignity 
and affloence, appertaining to bis eialted situation.” A 
man may be so placed with regard to another that It is 
not prudent for him to dispute the trath of what that 
other adranoes, should he eren sseert thst black and white 
are the some e^our It was necesHiry to be in such s 
situstlon, before a proposition like this could be tendered 
to a man with any ho^ of escaping exposure. The Vlrir 
was ctHed upon to oonsign for erer the sorerolgnty of 
sH his dominions to the Company sod to bind himself 
nerer to reside within them » yet this was not to deprire 
him of bis throne 1 It was more firmly to establish hbn 
cnitl* 

On the subject of the territorial cc*sIoct,thehawab stlU 
deferred an expUdt answer 
■ DeTr«b^**> B- KT • JWfmi, bX isnw tr I— la 
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On tlio 19lli of September, instmctions woio written to BOOK VI 
the two negotiators, in which they were infoimed of the chap ix 

determination of the Goi emor-Geiioml, in case of the con- 

tinned refusal on the part of the Yizir, to give his consent 
to one of the two piopositions, to take from him not a part 
only, but the whole of his dominions His Lordship, as 
usual, supports this lesolution with a train of reasoning 
The Bntish interests were not secuie, unless there was a 
good government in Oudo unless the Nawab Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the tw'o propositions, a good govern- 
ment could not be established in Oude therefore, it would 
be not only pioper, but an imperative duty, to stnp that 
sovereign of all his dominions “His Lordship has there- 
fore no hesitation,” says the document, “ in authorizing 
you, in the event above stated, to declare to his Excel- 
lency, m explicit terms, the resolution of the British go- 
vernment to assume the cml and mihtary administration 
in the province of Oude Should the commumcation of 
the mtended declaration fail to produce any change m 
his Excellency’s disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
wall immediately proceed to make the necessary disposition 
of the army, and every other aiiaugement for carrymg 
that resolution into immediate and complete effect ” * 

On the same day, however, on which these instructions 
were written, the Vizir commumcated to the two negotia- 
tors a paper, m which he gave his consent to the second 
proposition, provided he w'as allowed to depart on his pil- 
grimages, and his son, as his representative, was, durmg 
his absence, placed on the throne The reason assigned 
was in these words , “ for I should consider it a disgrace, 
and it would be highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
to my people here ” The negotiators felt embarrassment , 
resented the imputations which the condition and the 
manner of it cast upon the British government , but were 
unwalhng, for considerations of shght importance, to lose 
the advantage of the Vizir’s consent, even to the lowest of 
the two propositions, since they now despaii ed of it to the 
first “ Havmg,” say they, “ dehberately reflected on every 
circumstance immediately connected with the negotiation, 
or which might eventually mfluence the result of it, we ^ 
decidedly and umtedly agreed m the opimon, that the im- 
I Papers, ut supra p 17 
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BOOK Tl portjmt objects of it coold iKjt bo scoompliahed in ft mor# 
CHAT no preferftble manner than cloring with hla EicoHen^s 
■ propositlcFiL" A P*P®^ aoootrdin^j doolarmg their ao- 

leOh ceptanoe of the propodbOD, and atteeted bj their jamt 
elgnatares and sealft, was dclirered to the Vialr an the 
fi4th.> 

On the S7th, his ExocDenoj oommonlofttod a propodtloD 
of which the purport was, to wocro to him the eidualro 
administration of the reserved terntor 7 On this topic 
he was informed that enoo^ bad already been aaid that 
the right of the Bntleh govemmont, in regard to Onde, 
extended, not only to the alienation of as much of the ter 
rttopy as it ehose to say was neoeasary to defray the oost 
of defence bat, eren with regard to the remainder to the 
placing of it in the miUtary poesession of the British 
troops, and the maintaining of a good goremment within it. 
What was but to declare, that of thia part too, the 
gorenunent, ctril and mOlLary must r«t in the Engliah 
the Vlur posaeftsuig the name, but none of the powen of 
a king f * It IS endent," said the Tlar in a letter on the 
29th, that I am denre no adrantage from ahenating 
part of my country wfiilat 1 sbrJ] not remain toaster 
of the remainder** On *hb propoaHioo, howerrr im 
portaot aa he deemed it, he from that time forebore to 
insist. 

The negoiiatora complained of endeaTocre to protract 
the oonchmon of the treaty first, by demanding onne* 
oessary explanations, though related to matters of 

great importance, expres se d in the truty in terms exces* 
aively vague and, eecoodly by delsya In the delivery of 
ths ftccomits, though exceedingly rolaminous, and some* 
what eonfosed. Sereraldlscuasions took place on the nrro 
nne# of some of the districts but on the 10th of November 
the treoty was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14th, was 
ratified by the Ooremor-OeDe^ at Benares. By this 
treaty the htwanb ceded a oountry producing 1,53,23,474 
rupees of rovenue^ Indodlng expense of ccdJecUon i and 
the authority of the BnUah government over ths re- 
mainder was provided for by the foUowing words { "And 
the ITonourable the £ut India Comismy liereby guarantee 
to his BxceDency the Tizir and to his heirs and sue- 
■ r<rin. Bt *010, tr li— n. t HeU. tr o 
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cessoi’s, the possession of tlie territories -wliicli w ill lemain 
to lus Excellency after Ins temtoiial cession, togothei with 
the exercise of Ins and their auihoi liv vnthin the said do- 
minions His Excellency engages that he will establish 
in his resei ved dominions such a system of administration 
(to he earned into oftect by his owm officei s) as shall be 
conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and bo cal- 
culated to secuio the lives and pioiieity of the inha- 
bitants and his Excellency will always advise ivith, and 
act in confoimity to the conmcl^ of the officeis of the 
said Honourable Company ” * No dominion can be more 
complete than that which provides for a poipetual con- 
formity to one’s counsel, that is, one’s will = 

On the same day on w’hich the Governoi-Genoial ratified 
the treaty, he created a grand commission for the pro- 
visional administration and settlement of the ceded dis- 
tricts Three of the civil servants of the Company were 
appointed a Board of Commissioners , and his brother 
Henry Wellesley was nommated to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the new territory, and President of the 
Board * 

The Govemor-Geneial performed another duty on the 
same day, which was that of giving the home authorities, 
along with the mteUigence of the conclusion of the treaty, 
an intimation of the several advantages which he wished 
them to believe it cairied in its bosom These were, “the 
entire extinction of the mihtary power of the Nawaub 
the maintenance of a great part of the Bengal army at the 
Nawaub’s expense , deliverance of the subsidy fiom aU 
the accidents with which it was hable to be affected “ by 
the corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
incorrigible system of vexation and misrule, which con- 
stituted the government of Oude , ” the power acquired 
by the Company of becoming “the mstrument of restonng 
to affluence and prosperity one of the most fertile regions 
of the globe, now reduced to the most afflicting misery 
and desolation, by the depraved administration of the 
native government ” dehverance from the stain “ on the 
reputation and honour of the British nation in India, 
upholdmg by the terror of their name, and the immediate 

• Papers, ut supra. It p 29 and 35 * Despatclies, 11 696 
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BOOK VI farce of tlielr armt, a aystem so dlagracofol In Ha prln- 
csLAP IX. aplee, aikd niiiKKiB m Ha efiaota. 

■ — On tlwao g Qpp oeed adTinUgee a {tw reflection* are 

IWl- required. Tbe impatient dacre to extlnguiflli tlienillitftry 
poTrer of tto Vlxlr oihlbita the tort of relation in winch the 
En^ieh gOTcrmneni in India wiahea to etand with ita iBies. 
It eihlbitaalso the baeUofhypocrIay onwhiohthatgovem- 
ntenthaatomnohendeaTooi^tobinlditaalf. TheKawanb 
wasBtrippedofhtsdomiplott* jet thingswere placed In such 
a form, that it might stQI be affirmed he poe aeaec d them. 

With regard to the alleged peomnary advantagea, the 
oaae wai thia. An ohUgahon wai contracted to defend 
and gorem a country for only pari of Ita reTenT]a& The 
qoeetion la, whether tin* can erer be adTantageoos. The 
Oompany’e experience^ at least, baa been, that the ccroa- 
triea of India <‘wnj under their administration, hardly erer 
yield so mnoh as the coat of defence and goremment. 
That it ta mjcatace and robbery to tahe from any people, 
mrder the pretext of defending and gorenung them, more 
than the lowest poaafble amn for wh^ theee aeTTloea can 
be performed, needa no demonatniion. 

The neceeaity perpetually expoaed to dew of defending 
Onde, as a bamer to the Compan/s fhmtier is a lallaoy 
When the Company reodred the taxes paid by the people 
of Cade and |dedged tbemaelree for their good defnioe 
and goremment, the people of Oude became Britiah aub- 
}ecta to all intents and porpoees ( and the frontier of Onde 
beoame the Gompanj’a frontier The question then is, 
whether it wma b^ to defend a diatant, or a proximate 
frontier For the same reason that the Company took 
Oude for a frontier they ought to hare taken Delhi beyond 
it { after Delhi, another prorince, and after that another 
arithout end. Had they defeaided the frontier of Bengal 
and Bah ST learmg the prodnee of Oude ta they left the 
counliy heyood it, would not the nearer frontier hare "been 
eaalur to defend than the one more remote] If the greater 
difficulty of dcfenduig the more diHaat frontier of Code 
coosumed all the money which wa* obtained frOTJ Oude, 
was there in that cats any adrantage T If it consumed 
more than all the money which was obtained freen it, was 
there not in that case spoeitirelos* I The means are not 
• rsptn, at njn, T K U. 
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BOOK VL chanwtw of tha people, imd of their modee of t biDVtnc^ 
CHAT II. all more perfectly withoat pereonal inapeotioii, he 
■ — regarded aa poailbla. The deaign mB laudable. Bat a 

IWL Bliort redectidQ might have convinced him, that, in a 
progr ea a of a few montha, a greet part of which was spent 
on the nver all the ohaeimtions which he, incapacitated 
from mixing with the natlvee, both by his station, and his 
language was in a aitoation to make, were ao very few and 
partial, that they oonld form a just fcnmdation for few 
useful oonclualons { and only exposed him, if he was in 
dined to over rate ^om, to be more easily doped by the 
men throogh whose ejee It behoved him to see, and on 
whom he waa still compelled to rely for all his informa 
tion. To learn the eSe^ of a government upon a people^ 
and to aaoertam their temper and modes of thinking by 
pereonal observatioD, reqnlree long; and mtnnte, and ex 
tensive mtarooorae. What, in the compass of a few 
weeks, or montha, can a man ooUeot, respecting these Im- 
portant cnrcomstanoee, looking, from his barge, or bis 
palanquin, as ho proceeds along; and at one or two of the 
principal plaoes oonverelng in state with a small number 
of the lea^g men, eager not to sahite his eare or hli eyes 
with an opinion or a Csot, bot such u they expect will 
minister to his gratifioatiaa 1 'What a man, in these dr- 
oumstanoes, la aure to doy H, to canflrm himself in all the 
opinions, right or wr ong, with which he seta out ; sod the 
more stron^y the higher the vslne which he attaches to 
the observing process ho is then performing 'WTiat waa 
to bo expected, tharefoTTv accurately happened the Go- 
vemor-Qeneral saw none but admira'ble effects of the 
Oompaoj*s admirable goremment ; and if those of an 
opposite sort bad been ten iimee as many as they were^ 
they would all hare been equally inviafble to hli eyea. In 
■arreylng a country it ia not easy to lorm sound opmloci, 
even when the means of obserratioii are the most perfect 
and fall in India, the Oompany a servants, setting out with 
strong antidpolicns, and havi^ means of obsor^tion the 
moat scanty and defeetiTf^ have commonly seen such things 
only as it was tbelr desire and expectation to tea 
Other advantages, which the OoverDor-OoneTal expected 
to reahte by his presence In the different parts of the 
provinces, where, an increased attention to the dUcluige of 
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their dutio*^ in the \'nnous local imnislcrs of go^cr^raent, BOOK VI 
cml and military, who i\ould thus bo more Eensihl> eon- chap, ix 
Tinccd of the Mgilanl inspection which was iiiaintaincd 
over them , and, a new degree of confidence and satisfac- 
tion, with respect to their go\ eminent, in the bod} of tho 
peoide, thus made to see with their c}cs tho sohcitiido 
with which tho conduct of those who commanded them 
was watched But tho circumstance whicli most strongly 
operated upon the mind of the Go\ernor-Gcneral, at tho 
time when he rcsohctl to commence his joiinio}, was, tho 
effect which his departure, with the declared intention of _ 

MSiting Oude, was expected to jiroduce in accelerating tho 
submission of the Vi/ir to tho demands with which ho 
%vas pressed Preparations were made for tho commenco- 
meut of the % 03 age on the ii\cr carl}- in Jul}', ISOl , but 
owing to tho delu} of the despatchas cxjicctod fiom Eu- 
rope, and other causes, it was tho 15th of August before 
ho was enabled to embark. It was on tho 18th, in a 
coimcil held on board tho yacht at Barrackpore, that Jlr 
Speko (the Commnndcr-in-Chicf ha\ing preceded the 
Governor-General in this cxcuision) was chosen, duiiug 
the absence of tho Head Euler, Vicc-Presidont of tho 
Council, and Deputy Go\ ernor of Fort William On tho 
23id of September, tho Goveraor-Goneral was at Moughir 
On the 14th of November, at tho time of ratifying tho 
treat}', he was on the Ganges, ncai Benares And on the 
19th of January, 1802, he was mot at Cawnporo by the 
Nawaub Vizir, who had left his cajiital to do him lionoui 
by the ceremony of anticipation ' 

The Governoi-Goneral resolved to soothe tho mind of 
the Nawaub, under tho mortifying sacrifices to which he had 
lately been compelled to submit, by the studied display of 
personal lespectj as well for the purpose of substituting 
pleasurable to painful feehngs, as for that of mouldmg 
his inchnation to the compliances which yet remained to 
be exacted of him He abstained accordingly from sohcit- 
ing his mind on those subjects, tdl he had made, as he 
conceived, a very favourable impi ession upon it - Soon 
after they had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-Gfeueial 
requested a private conference ivith his Excellency, and 
gave him mtimation of the acts which he was expected to 

1 Papers, ut supra y 11 — 17 * Despatches, il 072 — W 
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BOOK. TL perfoniL TtoBe ireiA immediate dlsobarge of the 
cttAF tt, anmr of the augmented sobaidy amoonting to tirenty-one 
. I Iacs of rupees the immediate r^uoiion of Mb ExceDenoy^ 

190L mibtary eatabllahment to the aoale deecribed in the treaty 
an exohange of one of the new dtstricta for the purpoae of 
remoTing an interruption in the line of the Companj’a 
frontier j the regular payment of the penrioofl to hia rela- 
tirea and dependents the nform, on a pl*n to be giren 
by the Eoguah, of the goTumment withm Mb roserred 
domimoQB and the oonoentration of the Britiah foroe, 
vMoh was to be employed within thoee domiMona, at a 
cantonment in the vicmi^ of Luoknow For obodienoe, 
on moat of these polnla, the Tiair was prepared, either by 
InoHnatioii, or his knowledge of the inabthtr of reeistanoe. 
For the payment of arrean be only requested time ; and 
oould not help expressing Ms opinion, that neither ne- 
oearity nor utility required the oonoentraticmL of the Britiah 
fbroe at Ixickmow TTxe object of pnncipel importanoe 
was, the introductiaa of a better govemment in his re- 
dno^ dominiocta. On this eubjeot, the Nawmub profeaaed 
that Ml opinions ccMoided with thoee of the British ruler 
but oompkined that he was not poseesaed of iraffioient 
anthonty within Ms dommlone, to catrry any of his own 
designs into effeot. On this sobjeot, he manlfeeted great 
Toluetoace to explain what he meant. When explanation 
was obtained from Mm, it appeared that he was galled by 
the interference of the BesideDt, and made this last effort 
to obtain such an exemption from that restraint, as would 
ha^e de alfo yed, says t^ QoTemoT43«neral, “that degree 
of interierenoe and oootrol which is iodispeDsably neoes* 
sary for the support of the British influence in Oude and 
would hare rendered nugatory that stipulabon of the 
treaty wMch prorldes for the security of the British influ- 
ence oT«T the measuree of his ExosUenoj^s admlnisira- 
iJotu It also i^peared, that he was desirous of a change 
of the Resident, who was perymally disagreeable to bbn- 
But on no cue of these points did the determlnstion of 
the GoTornnr-GeneTil sdmit of any relaxation In these 
CJrcumBtanoes, the Nawaub, whether dtigustod with Mi 
situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, r o u e a e d hU request 
for pentdfflion to atoont himself on a ptignmage, and to 
leaxe his goremment in the hands of his second eon. 
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Though the Governor-General stated Ins reasons foi dis- ROOK V[ 
approMug tins design, lie ga\c him nssurnneo ilmi lie niAi* i\ 

■aould not oiiposo it, and expre-sed the liighcst iiidigim- 

tiou when the Na^\auh, as in distnist, betrayed afieiuards 
an inclination to render the pa} incut of nrioai'S a condition 
dependent upon compliniico with this request • 

As an introduction to the measures winch he designed 
to propose for improMiig the go\crnmenl of the Nawaub’s 
dominions, the Go\ernor-Gcncral held up to Ins mow, 
what he regarded as the causes of tho existing c\ ils Tho 
abuses arising from the cinplo} mciit of a licentious soldier} 
in executing the business of go\crnment among the people, 
were once more displa\c<l, but chicfl} with intent to de- 
clare, that for this cmI a remedy, m the amnlnlation- 
refomi, was already applied Of all tho omIs winch 
remained, omIs, which the Go\crnor-General had repre- 
sented os so enormous that nothing less than the abdica- 
tion of the sovereign, ortho complcto tiausfcr of all his 
property into the hands of the Company, could suffice for 
their cure, the causes, according to his enumeration, re- 
duced themsehes to two , First, “The want of a judicial 
administration for the protection of the lives and property 
of the subjects, for the detection and punishment of 
enmes, foi the redress of gricvauces, and for the adjust- 
ment of disiiutcd claims,” Secondly, “Tho abuses pie- 
vailmg in the administration of the rovonues — arising, 
prmcipally, from tho destructno piactice of anticipating 
the revenues, of assigning tho charge of tho collections to 
persons who offer tho highest teims, or the laigest amount 
of nuzzerana, from the uncei-tam tenure by which tho 
Aurmls hold tho charge of their respective distiicts, the 
violation of tho engagements contracted between tho 
Aumils, Zemindai's, under-renters, and ryots, the arbitral y 
and oppressive exactions which pei-vado the whole system 
of the revenue, through every gradation, from the Aumil 
to the ryot , the defective and mjudicious constitution of 
the whole system of revenue , and the injurious mode of 
makmg the collections ” = 

By these, the very words, m conjunction with the acts, 
of the Governor-General, we are given to understand, that 
a bad judicial, and a bad taxing system (exceptmg the 
' Papers, nt supra, v 20—25 = Ibid v 25, 26 
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book TL anny the only cansea of evil In OadaO quite g nfUci en t 
OEAT DC. to render a goreminonl the MotirgB and desolation of a 
- ■■■ — country and to make the aubmerrion of such a gorem- 
ment, both In name and m reahty bnt at any rate in 
reality, if not alao In name, a dnty imperionaly demanded 
at the HatiH of whoerer h** the power to brmg it about. 

When, howerer the Qovemor-Qeneral manifeeted a 
aenaiblhty of aoeh cmoommoD strength (and on such a 
subject the aenaibOity of a inan is naturally In proportian 
to the strength of his moral and Intel] eofaiaJ yir 

tuea) to the unbounded erOa which spring from defective 
systems of law and taxation, it ia remarkable that he 
did not turn his thooghta to the edbota produced by the 
aystema of law and taxation of which he hlmwalf super- 
intended the administration. It is deedared, m the strong- 
eat and most expbdt terms, by serenl of the Company^ 
servants, beet aoqnainted with Indian afEaiis, In their 
examination before the House of Commons, m 160t^ that, 
not in respect to army judicature^ or taxation, was the 
situation of Oude, thou^ viewed with such h or r or by the 
OoTQmor^<!}«nenl, more anfavourable, than that of other 
native govenunenU of India with ‘i^ch H might truly 
be regatded as upon a leveL ’ The government of Bengii, 
before it passed into the bands of the En^ah, had been 
dlstinguisbed anioog the governments ol India for He rices 
rather than lU vlriuea. Yet we have seen It declared, and 
put upon record, by the mfwt experienced Bcrvants of the 
Company in their wnTamn officdal reports, that in their 
opinion the new syetems of Judicature and taxation, to 
labonoualy and so dislnteTestedly introduced hy the 
English government, had not improved, hut hiul rather 
det^orated the condition of the groat body of the people. 
It la not, howerer o o rre et to say that the Ooremor 
General turried not his atiention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, tho administration of 
which it was bis buslneas to superintend. He thought d 
them quite suffidontly but he was altogether decrirvd. 
It was perfectly Impossiblo for him to aeo with his own 
eyea what waa sufQolent to convince a mind, impresKd 
both by cnUdpatioQ and interest with other notions, that 

> Cm via am erf FrUoa em (b« Oedt Ourr*. s- M. 9% <9, U, T4. 
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the Britmh s^ sterns \\crc ill nclcvptcd to the ciuls they had BOOK ' 
in view, ami lie via'' dail} asmired h^ those whoso nntici- cirAr i 

pations and interests were similar to his own, and who 

paid then court bv speaking o]miions calculated to please, 
that the cdects produced were all OMCcllcnt , he, theicforc, 
bebeved that the} were all excellent, and assured the homo 
authonticSj that he had been enabled to ascot tain, by 
actual observation on Ins jouniey, that they wcio all ex- 
cellent, and that in tho highest degree Ho concluded 
therefore, most cou''Cicntioush , that nothing baiipicr could 
bo done for tho jicojilc of Oudo, than to assimilato their 
situation as nearly as pmctic.iblo to that of the 2>co2)lo in 
tho Coui2iauy'K 2novinccs 

From tho s 2 )ccimcns of the loose, and defective, and 
tautological language of tho Govcrnoi -General, cxlnbitcd 
in bis statement of tho sources of evil in tho govomment 
of Oude, tho intelligent reader will iicrceivo in what ob- 
scurity, on the subjects of judicatuie and taxation, tho 
mind of that ruler remained , and bow crude and in- 
sufficient were the ideas which, upon these subjects, 
floated in lus brain Ho had notlung further to recom- 
mend than, Fust, on tho subject of judicaUire, to cstabhsh 
district courts, aud a general court of appeal and control, 
upon the 2 >Ho of fho distnct courts, and tho couits of 
Sudder Dewnnnoe, and Nizamut Adaulut, in the Com- 
pany 8 dominions , and, secondly, on tho subject of taxa- 
tion, to give tlie distnct in charge to persons of undoubted 
character and quahflcations, to pay those poisons by a 
salary, and make their further prolits depend upon tho 
augmentation of their collections , to continue them in 
their office while their bohavuour yielded satisfaction , to 
com 2 iel them, through tho courts of justice, to fulfil their 
engagements with tho middlemen, and tho middlemen to 
fulfil their engagements with one another, and with tho 
ryots 

Along with the estahhshment of courts of justice, the 
Governor-General stated, also, tho necessity of “ an effi- 
cient system of pohee, calculated to secure the apprehen- 
sion of offenders, for the purpose of bnngmg them tu 
justice ” And he did not presenbe conformity with the 
practice of the Company m matters of detail, for which 
he referred the Nawab to the advice of the Kesident, 
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book VT beomse matters of detail most he said, be regulated by 
oi^ m. local eircumstanoea, and adapted to the oonatitiitlon of 

the govenrment, and the aotoal oonditian of the people.* 

180t How nttle aecarity for an improyement of the goyem- 
ment these diangea afibrdedy it re quh ee bat a feeble 
msight into the sprlnga of human afEam, eoffloiectly to 
dteoero. He would appomt new officers of Justloe and 
poboe but iriiero waa any aeocrity that they would per 
form their duty and not multiply by the abase of thdr 
powers, the erila they were intended to extinguish t It 
appears that the OorenKir^enaral was ignorant how oom- 
pletely the EngHeh aystema of law and taxation were 
unprorided with aeourrtiea for the protection of the peo- 
ple, notwlthstamlmg the superior IntelUgenoe and good 
intention of the Eoglieh goyermnecnt itself For preyant- 
ing the gatherers and farmers of the taxee from their 
usual eiaqtlooa and op p ^ M B lOD.^ the Goyemor-General 
trusted entirely to the courts of justtoe bat nnlaai suf 
fiment seoonties were created in the co usLlUi tion of the 
oourti, and oode of law the offloers of justice would only 
become the sharers and protectors of every profitable 
crime 

Though It appears that the OoTsmoT-Oeneral had very 
little knowled^ of what properties are required in sys- 
tems of jodloature, and of taxation, to prerent th^ 
from eDsunng the misery of the people yet, of one 
aeounty be gives a Just oonoeption •'^e rl^ts of pro- 
perty of all descriptions of landhoUera, shonld be defined 
rmd the defiaiUon of tboee rights should finm the 
of adjodication. When he mentlaos landlords, of coui se 

it is not exehiBiTely He means not that the nghU of 
that class of men should hare the proteotioa of law and 
the ngbts of other men be left the sport and prey of ar- 
bitrary wiU. He means that the rights of all men should 
he aoourately defined. And he wouH aDow that not only 
thdr rights but their obligations should be defined, whence 
alone the rlolations of them can be ofTectually suppressed. 
These definitions, be would, in like manner allow ought, 
by all meana, to bo made known to ev er y indivWQal whom 
they coocem, that is, the whole community In other 
words, they should be fonnod into a book, and effootnally 
<rarm,itnrf«, » «. »nfci.Tr*< 



IMPKKrnCTlOXS IN Tlin govlunor’s views. 

di‘^sennnid<‘(l nnd tiuglit ' But \\l»cn llio Go\ cnior-Gcnc- 
ral cvpre^bod his con\ichon of the gloat im|inrl^mco of 
cnihod}ing law in accurate definition'^, that is, m a \\cll- 
cou'^tructed code , in what degree was it unknowai to Inm 
that this indispensable requi'ulo to the good administra- 
tion of ju'^tice was, o\ or the greater part of the field of 
law, altogether wanting in the pro\incca which he governed, 
and c\eu in his natnc country itself 1- 

1 It ninv Ix! D'oral to fotnr f>cr.on< to wint rrnl pood fcn'O, witlionl tlm 
n!il of 'v«icinailc Iminirv, Im^ laachtou tliH jtibjrrt In n nmnrknWo ace anil 
COnntn -n «-< oi w APiJI nioi, o lloAui TDit I’Onoi'S 

roXut efXn TiPimt , *i <it T]r<pt Twr oi— ui riraxrm' «'Ojio? «rai n>j TOifO 

iJiu-nf cir-o Toi'-o Tjpo-rj7, roi roiTj Twi aroiToc «ifoTwi TOi'v i-Ofiin'f rAnTTOi« 
<\cit aXXn raan Toim ni-nyi'Uiaj noi /laPfii x>rAn xni caifit)-it tiKtiin, Kni 
TTpo -Ol’TWi yt »-<-n{ri r<Pi’iiat rpoaOcr Tui trionpioi', ml tw ypap^am 
tropaioiiQi -ouroiM »r rntt tntAtjtrioic oi nyii wa<»ii , l>* tKourrof 
oroiircf trcXAnicic rai #ra-n <txoA.)I n ni f) xni iiiraia jcnt <n /ii/ic- 

poiTn TovTti j’opoP.TTj Iicmo.ih contra laipilncm Itcl.kc, I 4*15 T lio 
clrtum'Wnct*! licrc pointed out on tUu nutlioritj of Solon, arc, lint, ckiimc's, 
'Implicit', and ccrtnlnt' In llicla'v*, «opmt, that nn\ prhatc imn mn\ bo 
ns ivcll acQualntcd 'vlth them, ns little liable to sustain nnvc'll b) hi' i;nio- 
ranceof thtni ns the man "ho makes them the stud' of his life StconJlj, 
that the mo't cffuctual means should be taken to make C'crj man full' ac- 
quainted "1th the In"f, h' csposlnq tlicni, in tciins, to pnbllc'dew, c\en 
befotai enactment, and inak'nt; them be read b) the public rc,adcr, In the con- 
grcpatlons or a'«ctnbllcs 

MaAiora p<i ovi -pooa^eci rotfc opOu»T Ktifm-ovt, ooti tfirxtrat, roiTa iioft- 
Ctii aimwt <cai on <Aa>;<OTa KaTaAnirtiv t— i TOif (tpiioviTt npotni’ ix<i , on 
tea Ao^tti Kai oAfW'.c paoi , ij roAAou? cv ^po'sJViTac (cai in apti-out fO/ioOt^ 
reiv KOI incaffic fcrfiP , eu pet i-opoOeo’tat « roAAou xpoi-ov crKol/afxdW 
yn-oiTat tu if Kpiceif ef vaoyvtoi', wore “coiiioi at to Sikoxoi xai to 

mifificpoi KoXait Tout (tpuan-rac To ie poiarwi pryicrroi , on >j pet tou latpo- 
OcTOu Kpicit, ou Kara pepof, cure trepi twi rapoiTun oAAa ncpi peAAoiTui tc 
Kat traPoAou (an o 6 eKKAi;oaaon)t, Kai iiratmjt, >;Si) ■a<pt jiapoiTuu »cat acjxij- 
ptopeitdi' Kpti-ovat -pot out Kat to iJiiAev ijSij, Kai to ptatiu, Kai to liioi ova- 
<fi(poi (TVynjp-qTai — oAAaxit uart firjKtn Svtaaffai Ocuiptit licaiwt to aAijOet, 
oAA. c—iaKOTdi T 77 npiaii to liioi i)Su ij \tmjpo) Arist Rhetor lib 1 cap I 
Tho propo'ition here Is, Tliatasjstem of la", to be pood, must dcHnc every 
thlnp, susceptible of deflnUion, "ilhin tho Held of la" , and Ica'o as HtUo 
as possible to the Judpes Three reasons arc annexed First, that It is 
easier to llnd one or two men, provided svltli the wisdom neccssarj for tho 
maklnp of laws, than to find a multitude Sccondlj, that leptslation Is to be 
performed cantioush nnd dcllbcratcl' , Judication must be performed upon tho 
spur of the occasion, and cxpcditlouslj , which takes from Jiidpcs tho power 
of traclnp nccuratcl) the limits of utility nnd Jnstice Tlilrdl} , tho decision of 
the legislator, nnd that Is the most Important consideration of all, is not about 
paritculan, and eases present to tlic senses, but nbimi gtiiera, and eases jet to 
come, whereas the decision of the Judge is about particulars, nnd things pre- 
sent to the senses , things to which his passions arc apt to be linked, nnd by 
which Ills Interests arc apt to be affected in such a manner, that Ids dlsccm- 
ment of right and wrong Is obscured, by tho Inlcncntion of what is agrceablo 
or painful to hlm'clf 

* This lengthened rcvlo'T of tho negotiations with Oude avoids, with somo 
want of candour, their most important feature, the political necessity of the 
measures adopted It was too late to Inquire bj what means tho kind of con- 
nexion which had been formed with tho princes of this conntrj had grown up 
They had become dependants upon the English government, their principality 
was an integral part of the British empire, was it to be suffeied that this part 
should be a source of w eakness Instead of strength , tliat its rulers should be 
objects of distrust and fear instead of rollanco ? It was undeniable that their 
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BOOK Vi Having acoornpUahad aH the meaearo* to TrUch Hi 
COAT rr. notions of reform for Onde were extended, the Governor^ 


IKH 


rwx va tat frntt d {h1i»h fla rtfin et ad pro tc ct k w It m «t 

ay toM ta tbt v ai w itM Eactiih tortnaMst to mnhUttt tbtlr Ilatk 
VUiT, ad bad ttw taypctt fen wl onlfa wn IhtMt prmcw nrett kcrvkOa 
TKtbtt to tbt raperkr (trnctiii oi tsbOKn 0^ tbt ruhnttaa. Tohcrtpcr 
Tfiht ^ tlDi «mld, htTtnr hoe temcbt daoRroot tam r dc*« to tbt 
£j^tah frocdcn, wtnla SnoU ktr* addtd to m^maot c/ trrflirtnit 
JoTj The ettai cocBud «f CU rmras of Oodt vu tbcToftrr odanst 
«TTr bt, t ete*et of Bnatb potky ad n ogatiiblt r e t ar n tor ear 

I retoetM ad krbtBmet. T^t tw ou T H t of Oode w«r«, it o ■■l uj ■DcnO. 
•bU u Itar m tb«T Ten af«a«ou*di they wm Tone Oa BittnOiUt, 
they TtnknrttaL ^l»tttie BtTtb Vns nudfiotsttottmu tOwtonbedy 
ef troe^ TM *et tauter of cMtoctan hot if oxantne*. Sadat AUbad hkt* 
tolf dtckiad Out no trato coqU bo pUcad to Caen if Ztiann SbeS tnraded 
BlndQctim, ad an fbt td Tmr Ah'! tosnrectfaa tbey bed ibowa 

own rtiqiBin'ei to We thm » cage tma. It TU erUeat tboafen. fbU 
ttN mihtMij tKK» Of Oado lasft m estlnfy uader tbo etotool ot tM Brittfa 
Oewaneob. Tho Q omuetU Taa taew ttu tTOO|o> tebo tagtiT».aietob> 
acet the taeerrtjptito Ifli tr v fidapco if Ak«ae yrtom lendtred fc certrin flirt 
tbi UTo a uj ’ of 1 aeln tw tobM act kei* tornkb tbo pay at tbo aniy wtdi 
ptmciaUltT ad the oely mroe aycai TtM ntlaco ceold bo rdteed. t m Qio 
a bUreMul ef pal of tbo rereaaoi if tbo peto o tyoPty cr to otwr wtedit put 
Of tbi prtoetoillty itorK U to olSoetod to thk to ^ text, tbot w0 Omby 
aadirteob am defOre of ibi Tbo)o Titb tbo m e toto i of eeni U thOM 
Mmiio i *ere nflktoii tbo ot#«cSkto ti T«bo«t fcreo. aod tWt choy we 
daet^ totffldOBt fctJpo i tbo caaet of tbo Oo njufflot d et pead, Thiy 
tb a mtToitadkoaidThottlaayTaifaA. IbOMtoo ett^oet, tboadttyad 
parity W Uto Tbebi ctoM> eeuldortoc Oado a part ef tbo Tbolo ■ 


bOreit of tbi Brttbto nspero tpat Oodi rtmid bo pi uop** !■***• Vov it b *07 
tru that tba jbnrtetoaad niaptoU mod# of provldia Sr tbo (oed fomeoat, 
«M 1 M Ten Oi odlitory U OrSe. Toald ban boa tW 000 x 4(0 if Ibo Tboto 


m at b u rtt y a* tbo ia t i re 'toi b,ei ef tbo gpoatoxa, ad 1 
ablo uattitorry of rOof dynoetj ef aadTo prtone. It laoy bo deoH^ 
boeirtr If tbo ebrepi nperaMdoo ef ladet AD by a Zs^dU tmoeOmmry 
TooU barf boen taon ooamat Tbb lubib aotkeu of Jextko and madcTa< 
tiop itaa tbo i toti 'orttoe of o part ralyof bio dea l trAg a, adbtotBtorttdeib- 
irdtoatka totboTUlcf tbo OoruaaMA.Tbotsio.tbo toattoB.aad laay afdto 
yrti Br no obd p o aeii of bW ^aco om itllj )tfl to tbo lurab \Tztr. a^ at 
nbrniaoBt p«tod. bo bad leoo gretlflrd by tta tSIo »t ktoa Tbu k toore 
than ban elk and If tbaaatbcelty tbat It tapbea bo JndktoetJytnd ably 
axtroiea. tttnay bo t torf ki f toe all too p w^ a af etrlladadabCratiooTtaH 
aat ay cnxtnl Deal tba Brttbk OoreraMst. TT~~* T rn 1 1 m iiin Iwil lir 
any toaadi af tbnt torerTaaltLalTi ud tbo Markraca of tbo pamaoeal 
atato Td, tbefelcee. ba hQI letnmrd. TVrt tou ritamea. bae mi b ftJiT 
leatUtabla apoa tba prtaetpio tw tbadrem of tadapeaAaMe Wt to tba 
af Oada ti laattor af aanioeo oad tbat S laeat bo rtll] am tlailtad oealto- 
icrtbor oxttocebbed. Tbteorer tbo tatcei af tbi Irltbb eiDptra to Indto, cf 
Tbiabbto •—.«*»-- » 1 — » ^^rtigarm wii riim o tM 

Tbat tbo aiati to Tbkb Cm Bfjietltoica Tao carried oa Taa, to lano re«cacti> 
ot^eettoBaU* atay bo adadrtrd. Tbo real ebaracter of tiw mnnrf 1 ~a ra 

co er ti on. Bodet tUlTOi cowpoOed Rtoetaattyto aarro to ha ef tonttoiy 

aaJ dfl atoa tka af porec Still tbto word agy bacialMcd far tbo ata ap u at 
eew w itor bto Otou w r* tbat Ibey am faueaded to ba Uot mtla< to bb 
Ireltoattbaa tocra aad emaact dcaafld af bto tatatode Tonld ^re team. 
Tba totoDtka TM aat diKpMtotod. aad Sodat ID ao daaW and accBO ccaad* 

atWi torbU tnrairod dlaity la tbo ceeteeipUila cf tbo rtraaiW* bo bad 
uadi to arert tbo eaiaotripLo * — p'* — tttrii iTir Itri tndai 11 pi 1 1 rra 
aettkd bo teeni to boro bean racoaOed to bb tota, and to bare bca bappy to 
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General quitted Lucknow at tlio end of Fobiaiary, and BOOK VI 
lirocceded to Benaies, on Ins waj to Calcutta He bad chap ix. 

appointed the agents of the Show Begum to meet bim 

there, for the adjustment of certain claims, -which sho 
preferred, both against the Yi7ir and the English go\ cm- 
ment But ho -was still obliged to defer the decision A 
circumstance had occurred \Mth rcgaul to the Begum, 

■which IS too intimately connected -with other proceedings 
of the English government in Oude, not to rcquiio to bo 
shortly adduced "Wliilc the negotiations -w ere proceeding 
•with the Yizir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
English goi eminent an offer to constitute the Company 
her heir The object of the Begum in this determination 
was to secure herself completely, by the protection of 
the English government, against the exactions to which 
she was exposed at the hand of her grandson Against 
this disposal of hci pioporty, however, the la-w' of the 
country, and the law of nations, interposed , it being an 
established principle of Mohammedan jurispnidence, that 
the sovereign is legal heir to the property of all his sub- 
jects, and the Governor-General acknowledging “the justice 
and pohey of pro^ entmg the transfer of individual pro- 
perty, by gift or testament, to a foreign state ” He de- 
termined, however, to accept the legacy, and reasoned in 
favour of lus determination in the following words “ The 
exalted rank of the Begum, and the supenoi relation in 
which she stands towards his Excellency the Yizir, are ou- 
cumstances which distinguish her condition from that of a 
subject possessing no nghts of property independent of the 
■wall of his despotic sovereign She derives her title to her 
present possessions from the same source from which his ' 


the qnlet cnjoi ment of the amusements of royalty and the accumulation of 
■wealth Sec Lord Yalentla's Travels, Tol 1 
Some of the comments of the text upon Lord Wellesley’s general or special 
reasonings are not imdeserved His I^ordshlp, like Warren Hastings, ivas 
somewhat too fond of writing Ho -n ho u rites or talks much -will say or write 
more than Is necessary — something that had bettor have been left unsaid or 
■nn-written Fewer words would have been more than enough to have con- 
■vlnced Sadnt All that the Governor-General, -nhllst he -udshed to preserve the 
show of attention to the Naw ah s feelings, was determined to effect his purpose, 
and would have saved his noble correspondent from much of that unfriendly 
criticism to which his voluminous epistles ha\e, not -without some foundation, 
exposed him For farther illustrations of the Oude negotiations, see the 
Wellesley Despatches, vol 11 , also the Asiatic Annual Register, vol vlU , and 
the Parliamentary Debates for 1806 — W 
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BOOK Tl EioeDencj denTts Wa tlU® to tiie mTiBinid her n^t, 
aiAT IX. tterefore to diipoee of hor personal property In any maii- 
■ ■ ner the may deem expedient, axoopt for parpoeea irjtmcrafl 
1601. to the intereeta of the ctate, moat be ad^tied — and the 
pocoliar natore of the oonTwrlcm snheietmg betveec hie 
EiceEency the and the Hononrsble Company ren- 
ders the B^nm i proposed tranafer of her wealth to the 
latter at the pen<^ of her decease, whoHytmohgeotdonahle 
with refercEDcs to the poblio Interats of the state of Oade.’' 
The remarkable oontnutt, between this doctrine relatire to 
the property of the Begum, and the dootnne which wta 
promulgated by Ur Hastings, as the ground on which he 
bartered to the late Yldr the Hberty of tahmg it away 
from her the doctrine too on which that GoTomor was 
defended, ay and aoquitted, before the high ocuit of pai^ 
TlamenV win not escape the attentiTe studeot of Indian 
history to the latest generation. The Governor-General 
adds The character of his Eioellenoy the Yldr and hk 
ioordmate paanon for tbs aocnmalabcm of wealth, justify 
the Begum in aeekdng tlmsly protsotacn for herael^ her 
family and dependanta, from tlu effects of hia HxceUeDoy’s 
Inrown riewa, and sordid dispcadtloiL* RsooUectb^ it 
aeema, the traSo between a predeoessor of the Oaremoc 
General, tod a predecessor of his own, when certain bene- 
fits to the Company were exchanged for a pennlssian to 
spoil tbe Begum, and other members of \he royal family 
the yinr had loohed to tht» qisarieo^ as a source of iadem 
nity for the oesrions to which he was urged, and bad sig 
nlQed bis disposition to oonolade a similar bargain The 
indlgoatiou of the Goreraor-General ia expresasd In the 
fallowing words * The Inclination manifested by his £x 
celleDcy the Ylxlr in the form of a cocdillocLal assent to 
lieutenant-Oolottel Soott s proposal for a temtortal ces- 
sion, to degrade and despoQ the most distlngulsCed char 
actsn of kus family and his court — a design, though under 
some de g r ee of disguise^ partioularly direotod to the 
Begum*— and his inaklioaa and disgraceful attempt to ob- 
tain the sanction of tbe British name to such unwarrant- 
able acts of pTose n ptlon, hare given additional weight, in 
his Lordships mlna, to the arguments abors detailed, and 
hare determined his Lordship imt only to acquiescence in 
• TW* nrn. 
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tlio Begum’s proposal to its utmost evtent, if it sliould bo BOOK VI. 
revived on her part , but to encourage bei Iligbness to cuap rx. 

renew her piopositiou at tho earliest period of time, and 

by everj' justifiable means”* Such is the language, m 
■which ilarquis Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been 
pursued by one of his most distinguished iiiedccessors , 
defended, as mei itorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England , and solemnly declared to 
bo innocent, by a judicial decision of the High Court of 
Parliament itself 

In the mcmtimc, the substitution of the forms and 
agents of the Company’s government to those of the go- 
vernment of the Vini v as carrying on in the ceded pro- 
vinces The Governor-General had stated to the homo 
authonties, in the letter m which he announced the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, that the reasons which induced him 
to vest his brothel with extraordinary powers for the 
superintendence of this sernco, were the great difficulty of 
the task, the pecuharly aiipropnato qualifications winch 
Mr Wellesley had dis^ilaycd in the negotiation "with the 
Vizir, and the authoiity which he would derive fiom his 
relationship with himself And ho expressed his “ trust, 
that m the course of a year, or possibly withm a shorter 
period of time, the settlement of the ceded districts might 
be so far advanced, as to enable him to withdraw LIr Wel- 
lesley, and leave the administration of the country nearly 
m the same form as that of Benares ” - When this letter 
reached the Court of Directoi’s, that body of rulers, pro- 
fessing their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
ments, to decide upon the means by which the treaty had 
been accomplished, deolaied the obhgation, under which 
they felt themselves, to lose no time, m condemumg the 
appointment of iMi Wellesley, who W’as the pnvate secre- 
tary of the Govemor-Generd, and belonged not to the 
class of Company’s seiwants as “a "virtual supersession of 
the just rights” of those servants, whom the Court of 
Directors weie bound to protect, and a "violation of the 
act of parhament which expressly confines the filling up 

1 Instructions, under the signature of the Secretary of the Govomuient, 
sent to Mr Wellesley and Colonel Scott, at Lucknow, under date Monghlr, 

21st September, 1801 Papers, ut supra Iv 18, 19 

^ See the Letter In whlcli he announced the ratification of the treaty, dated 
on the Ganges, 14th of November, 1801, papers, ut supra, v 16 
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BOOK TL of TManoice In the oit0 hno of tha Oompan/B wnrlca In 
CHAT II. Trwltft to the cutU eervanU of the Oocnpanj They directed 
- ■ ■ aooordingly " that Ur TVeHeeley bo removed forthwith-" 
1 £KK. This letter dated the l&th of Aogufft, 1802, tranenutied, 
aa was legally neoeKaiy to the Board of Control, waa re* 
tamed, on the 20th of Septembcff ^rith a prohibition to 
expreaa for the present any deoiaiccn npon the appointment 
of Ur WeBeeley for the following reasons first, beoaoae 
the service to which Ur ^ellealey waa appomted, bemg 
not in the fixed and ordinary line of the Oompany'B ser 
'vioe, and not permanent,batextnuMdinary and temporary 
it did not appear that the nghta of the coyenant^ aer 
Tania, or the law wfaioh preworibed the mode of supplying 
racanoiee, were infringed secondly becaxue oooesiona 
might occur in which, for extraordinary datiea, the em- 
pkjment of persona, without the line of the Company’s 
serrice, might be expedient ; thirdly because if there ex 
lated any each cases, it waa propcor to wait for the reoaona 
of the Ooremor-Oeoarah before a dedaioo waa procumnoed 
especially aa Ur ^eDesl^ H was probshla, would have 
resigned his office^ before the order for hla remoral 
could be reeeiTed, a^ aa he had dl^tereetedly declined 
an emohimeDts beyond the amount of what Wild have 
belonged to Him, u pdvmte-eeoretary to the Goremor- 
Oenet^' 

On the 13th of Slaroh, 1603, the QoTemor-Geiieral wrote 
to the Court of Dirootois in the following words ■ I have 
the Bahtfaction to aasore your Honourable Court, the 
eetUetnent of the oedad prorineea has proceeded with a 
degree of facility and anocaaa, which baa exceeded my most 
sanguine expeotabans." 

A boainW, relating to another territorial cession, in 
the mean time occnpl^ the attention of the Lieutenant* 
Ooremor In addition to the territorial cesaiona which 
bad been extorted from the Kawab Ylxir,waa the tribute 
paid to the gorernment of Dude by ibe aoreroign of 
Purruchabad. The anoaatora of thti Fnnce had long 
solicited, and ei\}ojcd, the protection of the Host India 
Company against the wish to dlspoeaeae thorn, which they 
knew waa cherished Igr the htboba of Oude. Ihdr prin- 
dpahty extended along the weatem Lanka of the Oangea^ 
< It nrrB, a. 0 .- 4 1 . 
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adjoining tlic nortli-^aestcin l)oundar 3 ' of tlio pimcipality BOOK VI 
of Oiidc, a space of about 150 miles in length, and a chap ix. 

third of that extent in breadth, yielding a leienuo of 

neaily ten and a half lacs of rupees It ns surrounded 
for the grcatci part by the territories belonging to Oude, 
ivhich had been recently transfen cd to the East India 
Company For terminating the disputes, ivhich had long 
subsisted between the princes of Rirnickabnd and Oude, 
ti treaty, undei the influence of the English government, 
was concluded in 176G , according to vliich it was agreed, 
that the Eawab of Furnickabad should not retain any 
military force beyond vhat was requisite for purposes of 
state , that the Eavab of Oude should alwajs maintain 
a battalion of Sepoys in Fumickabad for the protection 
of the territories and person of the Nawab , and “ on 
account,” says the treaty, “of the troops which the 
Nawab Asoph ud Dowla shall so maintain, the Nawab 
Muzuffer Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and 
fifty thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums 
which the said Asoph ud Dowla, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him , and henceforth his people 
shall be at his own disposal ’’ The Enghsh goveniment 
having, m its quality of protector, quartered a Resident ' 

upon the Nawab of Fumickabad, and a use having been 
made of his power, which the Jlarquis Cornwallis, in a 
despatch to his masters, described as “ having ever been 
highly offensive to the Yizir, as having in no degree pro- 
moted the interest or the satisfaction of the Nawab, and 
as having — while it produced no sort of advantage to 
the Company — by no means contributed to the credit 
of the government of Hmdustan,” that Supreme Gover- 
nor, m 1787, determined, “That the Enghsh Resident at 
Fumickabad should be recalled, and that no other should 
afterwards be appointed ” 

The eldest son of the Nawab Muzuffer Jimg being con- 
victed of the murder of his father, was earned to Luck- 
now, and confined by orders of the Yizir, when the 
succession devolved upon the second son of the late 
Nawab, at that time a minor The appointment of a 
1 egent was regarded as a pomt of too much importance 
to be left to the Yizir , the Enghsh government interfered, 

_and made choice of an uncle of the young Nabob, who 
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BOOK VI had formarlj been mlnleter On the Turit paid by the 
cttAF rt late Govamor-Geneial to Lnaknow In 1797 he 
«- ■ - ■wuHod upon by the yonng Nawab, and the Regent, who 

180i. nnmerona complete to prefer agiinit one another 

The Regent was oootmnad In hie office, and tenna were 
drawn up for better regnlating the administratian. The 
Marqnia Welleiley m hie progress towards Dude, had 
reqoired the presenoe of both the Nswab and the Regent 
at Oannpore, and had oamed them with him to Lnoknow 
Hie porpoee was, both to noeire their aoknowledgementi 
npoc the late transfer of the Formokahad tnbnte and 
“ to adjust, ai he hhnself expresses it, ** the tenns of 
a new and unprored arrangement of the affiun of that 
principality — npoo terms oelonlated to aeonre its pros- 
perity and beneficial to the interests of the Hononrshle 
Company** The pressare, notwithstanding^ of other affair^ 
prerent^ him from engaging in the business of the me- 
ditated ohaogea and be left the ezecntion of them to 
the Lieatenant-Ooramor of the ceded co untr y to whom 
the llawab and Regent were desired to repair wHh all 
prmotioabla axpedtion. 

The terminatloo of the Kawab a mmonty was now ap- 
proachiog, when he desired that the power and manage- 
mecot of hii prtnopaHty shonld be put into bia own 
In writing his Inrtraotiooa to Jlr Wolleeley the OoTomor 
General retnarka, that the time was now come, when it 
became neceesarj either to Teat the Nawab with the 
generml gOT er mneot of the country or to demand the 
ooMion of it to the Hononrai^ Company 
The adrantagea of the oesaioo to the Company *boih 
In a political and peomlaiy point of Tiew” he eol^ “were 
obnooa.” And to leare the prindpality to the rightfol 
heir of its ancnent mastera, was extremely objectionable 
inasmuch aa the Regent, who had an interest in defamiog 
him, bad giTen tdm awery bad ttaiaoter It is Ime, the 
Nawab had also giren the Regent a bad character bfit 
the Regent, it soetni^ met with belief the Nawab, not 
Two remarks are here nnaroKJable. The flrat a, that 
whaterer wore the springs of action in the mind of the 

Pmn. vt Hin xO. a. Sw ate Oa ctarn 
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Governoi-Genoral, lie iitis forcibly draun to believe, in BOOK VI 
conformity with his vishcs , and few men, where the case ciiAr ix 

IS invoh ed in any obscurity, are capable of bcliei mg m 

opposition to them The uo>:t rcniarh is, tliatwe haio 
here another instance of the doctnne, taught to the 
world, both by the reasonings, and still nioio remaikably 
by the practice of the Govcinor-General, that, whei ever 
the character of a sovereign is bad, and Ins goieinment 
either bad, or so much as likel} to bo so, ho ought to bo 
deposed, and his power transfened to hands, in wdiich a 
better use maj be expected to be made of it 

It IS not to bo supposed, that the Goiernor-Gencral 
would wish to narrow Ins doctnne to the basis of his 
particular case , because that would reduce it to the atio- 
cious Machia\ clism. That it is always lawful for a stiong 
pnnee to depose a weak one, at least if ho has first kept 
him a while m the thraldom of dependence, wheneier ho 
chooses to suppose that ho himself would govern better 
than the weak one 

The Regent amved at Bareilly which the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the ceded distncts had made the seat of his 
admimstration, on the 30th of April, 1802, a few days 
earher than the Nawab The Lieuteuant-Goveinor re- 
quested to know what plan of reform he w'ould recom- 
mend, for the government of the Nabob’s countiy “ He 
appeared at hrst,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, “ veiy un- 
wnllmg to disclose his sentiments, stating in general terms 
that he was unable to form any judgment of what was 
best for the country , but that he was willing to subsenbe 
to any arrangement which the Governoi -General might 
deem advisable ” The Lieutenant-Governor, proceeded to 
press him, declaring to him, that “ without a free and 
unreserved communication, on his part, no confidential 
mtercourse could subsist between them” The Regent 
stated his wish to declme the suggestion of any opmions, 
and entieated to hear what were the designs of the 
Biitish government “ Bemg desirous,” says the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, “that the proposal, of vestmg the civil 
and mihtary authority m the hands of the Biitish govern- 
ment, should origmate with the Regent, I continued to 
urge him to an unreserved disclosure of his sentiments 
with respect to the most ehgible plan for the future 
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BOOK TL govanunfint. Ho then tUtod, that thioo modoa oocmmd 
CHAP ix. to hla mmd. Oao waa, that tho adminlatretloii ahould 
— - — - remain in hia own handa. Another waa, that the 
leot Nawah, upon the ezpiratl<m of ha minorftj ahoold taromo 
the rein* of gOTwnmont. The third was, that the Ec^iih 
ahonid tahe the goremmant to themeelree. Aa to the 
flrat plant the Lientenant-Ooremor replied, that the aver 
iSon of the Kawab wtmld render it impraotioabla. Prom 
the second, if the oharaoter ascribed to the Nawah, bj 
the Regent himael^ were tree, the effects of good gorem- 
ment (»old not be expected Beinamed, as the onlj nn 
objeotionable aobemev the traiafer of all the poweri of 
gorernmeot to the Honourable Company •Hora,*iaya 
Hr Wellealey lo hia aoooont tranamitted to the Ooreniar 
General,*! aUted, that yoor Lordahip had long been of 
opmioQ that this waa the only arrangement which eonld 
ulUmaiely afford satixlhctioD to an partiee, and estabhahthe 
welfue and proepen^ of the pronnee open a eecore sud 
permanent foundataoo. The Regent waa assured that 
a liberal proriaiQn woold be made for all the pereona 
whom this arrangement affected, and that bis Intereats in 
particular woold not be negleoted The Begemt * stated 
in reply that he had the fullest reliance open the Britlah 
goromment ( and that be waa reedy to promote the Oover- 
twr-Oenerai’s riewa, by all the means In hia power" 

Upon the arriTal of the Nawai, a repreeonUtlon waa 
made to him of the neoeeeHy of a rtdJoel reform in the 
gorernment of hU country and of the plan whiob the 
OoTcmor-Goaeral approved Eequeetlng to reoelre the 
proposition in Trritmg; it was transmitted to him In the 
following words { •That the Nawnb ahould be oootlnned 
on the moanod of his aneestora with all bononr oonaign* 
log orer the civil and military administration of the pro- 
rlncetif TDiTDckabod into the hands of the CompuifM 
gorenimentx that whatever belanoe ahoold remain from 
the roTCDues collected, after poying the omoont of the 
Oompany s tribnte, the chargoe of govermnoot, and the 
expense of a battalion of Sepoya, in the room of an anny 
now maintained by the Rc^t, ahould bo paid witboct 
fail ioto the Nswabstreaanrr" What Is here remarkable 
is the the Nawab was to bo oontinsed on the 

throne of hU anceeton^ with all honour! at the Mme 
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time that the government and dominion of the countiy BOOK \ I 
were wholly and for evei to be taken fiom him, and he cnvr rx. 

was to be reduced to the condition of a powerless indi- 

vidual, a mere pensioner of the state A new degree of 
skill, in the mode of stating things, had been acquired 
since abdication was pioiiosod to the Vizir. The Nawab 
remonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic terms “ I have 
imderstood the pioposition for deliveiing up the countiy 
of Furruckabad into the hands of the Company’s govern- 
ment I have no powei to make any objections to what- 
ever you piopose but you know that the Goveinor-Genei’al, 
dunng my minority, dehveied over the country to Khirud- 
mund Khan, as deputy , now that my minonty has passed, 
when I was in hopes that I should be put in possession 
of the country and property, this pioposition is made to 
me I am totally at a loss what to do If I deh rei over 
the country to the English government, all my relations 
and my neighbours, and all the nobihty of Hindustan, 
wiU say that I have been found so unfit by the Enghsh 
government, and they did not think pioper to intrust me 
with the management of such a coimtry and I shall 
never escape, for many generations, from the sneers of 
the people If, on the contrary, I say anything in disobe- 
dience to your orders, it wiU be against all rules of sub- 
mission and propnety ” He then proceeded to propose, 
that the Enghsh government should appomt one of its 
own servants, as supeiintendent of revenue, who should 
take cogmzance of the collections , send even his own 
agents to the villages, to act in common with the Fur- 
ruckabad collectors , and transmit the stated tnbute to 
the Company “ In this way,” said he, “ yom wishes may 
be accomplished, and my honour and name preseived 
among the people — As hitherto, no person throughout 
Hindustan, without a fault, has been deprived of the Com- 
pany’s friendship and geneiosity ; if I should also gain my 
desires, it would not derogate from your friendship and 
generosity ” 

The Lieutenant-Governor immediately rephed, that his 
proposition was inadmissible , that, accordmg to the con- 
viction of the Governoi -General, nothmg but transfei of 
the government could answei the ends proposed, and 
“he renewed that proposition with an earnest request that 

VOL VI. o 
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book TL tto ITabob would Uko it into his oool tnd di8pa*ioiiatff 
CHAT ri. oomideniiiciEu” The Naw»b, itill Tnntanng to deokro it 
■ ■ ■■ ■ ■extraordinary that no other mode oonld be devised," for 
1801. the reotiflcation of what was amise, entreated to be for 
niahed with a statement of the reretmee, of the demands of 
the rnglhih, and of the balance which would remain for 
his Bubaiatenoe, after deduction of them was made. By* 
the acooont which was deliTered to him it appeared that 
he would receive 62,366 mpeee, per annum. The Nawab 
offered little farther objection. Some moderate requests 
which he preferrod were liberally granted. And a treaty 
waa concluded on the 4th of June, 1802, by which the 
country w^s oedod m perpetuity to the rn gltwh, but 
instead of the bolanoe of the revennes, a fixed sum of 
one lao anrl 8000 ropoee per annum was settled on the 
Kawob 

•It may bo proper eaya the Lientecani*Qovemor, in 
eonoladiog his report, upon this transaotKTD, to the 
Goremof-General, "to obeerre, that Khirudmund Elan 
(the Begent) has afforded me no assistonee towards ob> 
taming the Kawab s cooaeni to the oecsion, although upon 
his ai^nd at Baxeilly be confessed himself to bo aware 
of the neoaasity of it— I hare greet reason to be satlafled 
with the conduct of the Nawab who, If he bud been 
suffered to follow the dictatee of his own judgment, wonld, 
I am persuaded, have acceded to yonr Lordship ■ propoenls 
with very Httls hesitation. He has invariably oiprcssod 
himself deairous of promoting your Lordahips views, by 
an tho means in his power" The ground, then, upon 
which tho necessity of taking the country was foundw^ 
namely the had ebametor of the Nabob, was discovered, 
and that before tho conclusion of tho huaincts, to bo false 
■It is satisfactory" says tho Lioatemint-Qovemor In 
another despatch, • lo reflect that the transfer of tho pn>- 
vinco of rarruckabod has not been less bcnefldal to tbt 
intorcats of tho Nabob than to those of the Oompeny 
rrorlously to my deporturo from tho coded provinces, I 
had an interview with the Nabob at Formckabad, who 
oxircfsod bim«olf highly gratlfiod by the arrangement 
which hod taken place; and whoso respectable appooranee 
furrounded by Lis famUyaDddejxmdantSjfcnnedastilkiDg 
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contrast Tntli the state of degradation in ■which he ap- BOOK VL 
peared, Tvhen the affairs of Furruckabad were administered ohap ix. 

by his trade, the Nabob Khirudnitiud Khan”* It is 

curious enough to observe the doctnne which is held 1802. 

forth by the Anglo-Indian government (Jniformly, as 
they desire to transfer the sovereignty of any pnnce — the 
Nabob of Purruckabad, the Nabob of Oiide, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, the Raja of Tanjore, — to themselves, they 
represent it as no injury to the Prince to be deprived of 
Ins sovereignty , but, on the other hand a benefit, and a 
great one, if they are allowed to hve upon a handsome in- 
come, as private men Do the East India Company, and 
the servants and masteis of the East India Company, 
limit their doctnne to the case of East India Princes, oi 
do they hold it as a general doctnne, applicable to jirraces 
m every part of the globe ? 

In what was called the settlement of the country, for 
which the Lieutenan't-Governor was specially appointed, 
the principal duty which he prescnbed to himself, the 
pnncipal duty which was expected of him, was to put in 
play the Enghsh machinery foi the collection of the 
revenue The English collectors weie distnbuted , and, 
after as much knowledge as they could, by inquiry and 
personal inspection, obtain respecting the ability of the 
contnbutors, an assassment at so much per ■vollage was 
laid on the land , and the terms of it settled for three 
years In some of the districts, m which the present 
desolation seemed easy to be repaired, an increase of rent 
was to be levied each succeeding year 

The Sayer, including duties of transit, and some othei 
taxes, the Lieutenant-Governor found here to be charac- 
terized by the same inconvenience which had recom- 
mended the abohtion of them in Bengal , namely, great 
expense of collection, great vexation to the people, and 
little revenue to the government He, therefore, took 
them away , and estabhshed a regular custom-house tax, 
in their place 

Salt, in the ceded districts, had heretofore only paid 
ceifain duties to the government , and was imported into 
the districts by dealera These dealers are represented 
by the Lieutenant-Governor as few in number, able to 
1 Papers, nt snpm, 1 SG 
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BOOK, TL Bnpport a kliid of toonopoly and rtguliU tlie pnc* at 
CHAT uc. their vilL The sale of aalt was now ereotod into a mo- 
— nopoly in tho harv?* of goremment. The lieotenant- 

1802. GoTentor oalcuktod, that the profit to government, 
"withont," he BajB, "maiirudly enhanoing the prioo to 
oonemnen," woold be eleven Lies of mpeee per anmim. 

The oommercUl rceoarcoe of the oocntry presented to 
the Iflontenant-QoTomor an object of partlotilar care. 
There was no obatmotlan, but what might eaady be re* 
moved, in the navigation of the Jmnna, from ite entrance 
into the oormtiy to Ite Jonotion with the Gangea. By 
removing the etila which had dnvm commerce from this 
nver piracy and vezatlone duties, he expected to increase 
exceedingly the commerolal tranaaobons of the oonntry 
and to render .AlUhabad, whioh wm a lacred dty of great 
reaort, a remarkable emponom between the eastern and 
western quarters of Hlndoatan.* 

The Commieaionem of the Board of Settlement, in ad* 
diUoQ to their admlnietroUve duties, os asenrtontii of the 
Iseutenant-OcvenKir were appoonted the judgee of olrmH 
and appeal { and six Jad^e, with the iHJe of legutnn, 
were destined to hold ZkDah Ooruti, at the elx j^dpal 
places of the country 

In the new oonntry were eeveral ZccmindarB, who, u 
usual under the native gorerrusenti^ Vind enjoyed a sort 
of Bor er eignty and of whom little more wu exacted than 
an iribnta, and sometimes the uso of their troop* 

in wsr In the first year of the Company e poasottion, 
these Zemindar* were only required to yield the >t«mii 
tribute which they hod paid to the Tixir To the altera 
lions which were proposed in the sooond year a Rajs, 
named Bugwunt Bing, who poasoasod the two forts of 
Sosnee and Bhlgeghnr and maintained an army of 20,000 
men, showed an aversion to submit. Uo was ^ren to 
understand, that In the terms no alteration wcnild bo 
made, and that non-compllanco must be fallowed by the 
surrender of his forta. It waa deemed a matter of mare 
than ordinary impdrtanc* to dispossess Bogwunt Sing of 
these two fort*, both os they rtnderod him too powerful 
for a compliant subject, and u his example afforded eu 
couragetnent to other ZemiDdars. 

!.>♦— tt. 
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On the 12th of December, 1802, Lieutenant-Colonel BOOK VI 
Blair, ^vlth a force consisting of four troops of native ciiAr ix 

cavalry, four battahons of native infantry, and a supply of 

ordnance, took a position about two miles distant fiom the 1^02 
fort of Sassnee He was not ready to commence the 
operations of the siege tiU the 27th, when the approaches 
were begun, at the distance of 800 yards from the place. 

On the 28th the gariison began for the first time to fire 
On the 30th, towaids evening, a sally was made against 
the head of the trenches, and lepulsed with a very tnfling 
loss On the 3rd 'of Januaiy, 1803, about the same time 
of the day, another sally was made on the tieuches, by a 
large body of infantry, under cover of a heavy fare fiom 
the foit, but though some of the enemy rushed im- 
petuously mto the trenches, they speedily retired The 
breachmg and enfilading batteries were completed on the 
night of the 4tlu It was found necessary to mcrease the 
foice, employed m the reduction of the Eaja The 4th 
regiment of native cavalry, the 2nd battahon of the 17th 
regiment, and five compames of his Majesty’s 76th regi- 
ment weie added , and the Honourable Major General 
St John was sent to take the command On the evening of 
the 14th, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging the breach to 
be practicable, selected fifteen of the flank compames for 
the assault, and ordered them to storm a little before day- 
break, while a false attack was made on the opposite side 
of the fort They descended into the ditch, and planted 
then ladders , but unhappdy found that by the unexpected 
depth of the ditch, and the smking of the ladders m the 
mud, they came short of the necessaiy length by several 
feet After an mefiectual endeavour to mount, and after 
the sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon the ladders, 
exposed to a heavy fire, the party was withdrawn, with the 
loss of ten men kdled, and somewhat more than double 
the number wounded 

The Commander -m-Chief repaired to Sasnee with the 
reinforcement of another regiment of cavalry , jomed the 
besiegers on the 31st , ordered the approaches to be ad- 
vanced 200 yards, and the place to be invested as closely as 
possible On the 8th, the town adjoining the fort was 
taken The enemy defended it feebly ; but made a strong, 
though unsuccessful, attempt, to recover it the following 
mght 
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jLbout eight « elotik on the oremug of the 11th, the gar 
zhnn eracoated, the fort witboai bemg peroeired. jU 
eoOD as the erent tru knovn, a parij of caralTj hastened, 
and mth some socoen, to -pnrent them from getting into 
the fort of JBidg^nr. The Es;^ -mthdrew to % fort, 
-whldh bciVxtged to him, irithm the line of the MthisUa 
XronUer 

^e armj proceeded on the 13th, and emnmoned Eldge* 
ghnr irhiab the oommander inthoat the oonsent of his 
master declined giving GpL 'Weather bong adversa, the 
betterieB vrere not reedy tQl the matning of the filst. On 
the evening of the S7t\ the breech iraa made pzaotlcahle, 
and at fire o dook in the mornings the aaaanit 'naa to 
begin but daring the night, exceedingly dark and rainy 
the gtmeon were dlaeoreJed evacuating the fint. Thoogh 
zmmy were HEed, tbejnJyorHy and all the pnndpal lead- 
ers eeoaped. The Icee daang the dege 'vaa tnfljpft but 
lieutezkant-Ocdond fam«e Gordon tnoffleerof mect,vrai 
knied by the exploalon of a powdscMnagazina In the for^ 
the maroing aftn H via takm.^ 

In the nooth of hlarch, the eommiiprion appomled for 
the provisioual gcT em ment of the ceded proTinees vrts di*- 
Bolv^j Mr, WeEealeyjegignedhiSsrtoatiop oflienteimpt- 
O o T ani o r j and immediately returned to Europe. In a 
despatch, dated 19Ui of Kcrember 1803, the hni^ auth^ 
ritieB declare their-estire approbaiioa of the lata trazuao- 
Uons vrith the TUr ^the etipiilatksiBof the treaty being 
calcalated to improre and seenre tbeinierestaaftheTizizv 
as vr^aa thoee of the Oompony ” nqi more, "to provide 
more effeotaally hereafter for the good gorammeirt of 
Oode, and to ntequenUy for the happmata of fta mhah^ 
tints." "Wo cannot ofmclode," th^ say *vritbotrt ex pre» 
■ixig our aatiaCutioD, that the cemloca in question mre 
bem transferred, and pwriaiooaliT eettled, lith %o liJAlfi 
delay as already to odmit of their being bm n^t tTTvtif 
the general administration of the Bengal 
13id special commlssloB, at the heed of vhkh Mr Henry 
Wellealey vras pdaeed, appear to us to have executed 
their trust viih seal, dQJgence, and ablUly and the set* 
tlement of the lerenoe^ which they hare emduded fer a 
period of three years, holds out puespects of 

* al iiSir*. t, to wt m. 
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future laciease TJie general jeport, delivered in by I^Ir bqoK TI. 
Wellesley, von tbe teinnnation of bis mission, bas aflorded citap ec 

us mucb satisfactory information with respect to tbe le- 

sources of tbe uppei provinces ; and vre ai e bappy to 1802. 
take tins occasion of approving the conduct, and acknow- 
ledging tbe services of that gentleman ” > 

As tbe temptation of administmtors to.exaggeiate tbe 
success of their 'measures is almost irresistible , as tbe 
distance of Indian adnunistratois affords them, in this 
respect pecubai advantages , and as it is pleasing to be 
led byflattermg rejiresentations, this is a deception agamst 
which tbe pubhc, as yet are by no means sufficiently on 
tbeir guard “It is with the highest degiee of satisfac- 
tion,” says tbe Governor-General in Council, in a despatch 
m tbe revenue depai tment, to tbe home authorities, dated 
^Otb of October, 1803, “that his Excellency in Council 
acquaints your Honourable Court, that tbe wisdom of 
those measuies, adopted during tbe administration of -Mr 
Wellesley, for piomoting tbe Imxirovement and prosperity 
of tbe ceded piovinces, appears to have been fully con- 
firmed by tbe tranquillity which has generally pi evaded 
•through the country, and by the punctuality and facdity 
with which the revenue, on account of tbe first yeai of 
tbe tiiennial settlement, has been reabzed”== From such 
a represen-tation as this, every man would conclude, that 
gieat contentment and satisfaction prevaded. Hear Mr 
Hyley, who was appomted judge and magistrate lof tbe 
^iistriot of Etawah, in February, 1803, and there remamed 
till 1805 Being asked, as a witness before tbe House of 
Commons, on the 20bh of June, 1806, “Were the Zemin- 

it Jlnpera,'!. 58 

^ Papers, ut supra, p 40 “ Tbe sati3fachon,”'says the judicial letter frnnr 

Bengal, In the department of the ceded provinces, dated on tlie same .20tli of 
October, “ generally inanifostea by all descriptions of persons dn -tlie ceded 
provinces, at the transfer of these provinces to the antlionty of the British 
government, and the uninterrupted success ivhlch attended the jneasnres 
•adopted -nmler -the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, by the late 
iileutonant-Goi emor, and the Board of Commissioners, for the completeestab- 
lishment of the authority of the British government in these provinces, 

■appeared to his Escelleneydn Connell to leave-no Joom to doubt of tbe expe- 
-dlency of Immediately Introducing into the ceded provinces the system of 
ontomal government established In BengaL It Is-vvith the highest degree of 
flatlsfaction, Hia BscoUeney in Connell is enabled ^o add, ihatlhe tranquillity 
which has in general prcralled throughout the country, and the submission 
nnd obedience, -manifested by ail classes of people to the authority of the lows, 

^afford abundant proof, Both -of the beneficial operation oftho newlonu of 
goi omment, and of the eipedlencj of Its introduction.” Supplement, nt 
supra, p 301 
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book VL dar», and higher arrf«i» of the people^ attached to our 
ciiAr CL goTemmenl dtmiig the irholo period jron were jadgo md 

■ magiatrmte of the Btawah district )*— he anarrered 

■ GcDeimUy ^>eailng, I bdieve the higher orden of people 
m OQT district arere not at all \eell incOned to the British 
goremment — Do yon not behere that they are ripe for a 
rerolt if a favoorable opportonlty ahonld ofRar t — They 
oertaUdy ihoired that dispoeihoa onoe or twice during 
the tlmo 1 held that office. Poring your reodeoce then^ 
did the mhabataota beoome more, or did they become leas 
rwcndled to the Brttiah goremmciitt — I canceire they 
were eubeequeotly much leas reconcdled, oertainly than 
they were at first. — ^To what cause do you attrihnto that 1 
— To their being diaaatisfied with the mlea and rtgola- 
taocs lotrodooed into the country for their goveniinent*— 
Bid that preTiil prindpeUy among the Zemindara, or the 
inhahttanta in gecerolt — The inhabitantB, in geufflral, are 
aoiAfioenced by the coadoot and dealrea of the Zemindon 
who are independent prinoei, that their desire Is pnn* 
oipelly that of the be^ men.— Po yon oonaider that the 
Zamindart, while they were nomli^j under the habob, 
considered thotnaelTQe as independent princta, and acted 
as such 1 — Oertainly they considoTed thetnselvea as in- 
dependent princaa.*’' It by no means follow^ that any 
blame was due to the gorenusent, on account of the dis- 
aKeetlon of the Zemindars becaose they were diasatitfied, 
from the kn of their power} and so long as they retained 
it, good goremmaut coold not bo Introduced. Tet a deaire 
existed, on the port of ad ministrati oo, to conoeal the fact, 
to conceal it probably eren from themselTea. 

After sererai manifestations of a refnotary spirit, the 
Zemindar of Oaohoma agreed to delirer up his fort. On 
the 4th of Uaroh, 1603, an English captain, and two com- 
panja of s epo ya, wets admitted within the outor wsB, 
when the army of Intimidation, which had accompanied 
thetu, was withdrawn. After they had been delayed 
under rarious pretenocs, for sereral hours, a gun was mn 
out from the upper fort to a posIUon in which it coold 
rake the passage In which the aepoja were drawn up, and 
the panpeta of the walla oo each tide, were lined finmedi- 
ately wlu about ei|ht hundred armed men ; when a mes* 
i Slsaln ef CTUacf. p M— tS. 
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sago \va3 received from the Zemindnr, that unless they BOOK VI 
retired, they would nil he destroyed As notliing could mvr ix 

bo gamed by rcsistsnco, the coinmnnding ofliccr obc3cd 

and was not molested in lus retreat When the aini} had 1^03. 
taken up its position before the place, the Zemindar wrote 
a letter, in which he aftunicd, that he had been iicated 
with indignity* b\* the gonUemen who had arm el to de- 
mand surrender of the fort, that hostilities wcic begun by 
the English troops, and that so fai from intentions of war, 
ho was ready to jield implicit obedience After what had 
happened, ho was told, that nothing would suflico but the 
unconditional surrender of himself, and all that appci- 
taiiied to him. Tlio trenches were begun on the night of 
the 8th , the broaching batter}' opened on the morning of 
the 12th , and before night, had made such progress, that 
with two hours more of daj light, the breach would havo 
been oflcctcd Between se\en and eight o’clock in the 
evening, the enemy nished from the fort, w itli a resolution 
to force their way through the chain of posts which sui- 
loundcd them The}' wore attacked, and pursued foi 
SON oral miles with cousiderablo slaughter The principal 
loss of the English was in Major Nairno, an officer of the 
highest promise, who was killed bj' a matchlock ball, as 
he was Icadmg his corps to the charge * 

The evidence of disafiection m the ceded districts bioke 
out, in a manner somewhat alarming, at the commence- 
ment of the Mahmtta war. On the 4th of September, 

1803, a party of Mahrattas, led by a French officer, made 
an incursion in the neighbourhood of Shekoabad, in the 
distnct of Etawah Mr Ryley is asked by the House of 
Commons, “ Did the Zemindars and the othei people not 
show an inclination to join him ?” He answered, “ They 
not only showed an inclination, but they actually did join 
him ” - 

The Eaja Chutter Saul possessed the fort of Tetteeab, 
and had not only shown a refractory, but a predatory dis- 
position , he was therefore considered- m rebelhou, and a 

• Papers, nt supra, Supplement, Ko 2 to vol ill 

* Minutes of Evidence, p 65 “ From the general spirit of revolt •n-hich 

the Zemindars of this coimtry exhibited, on the small check which onr troops 
received nt Shekoabad, &.C.” say* a letter of Captain Jf White commanding at 
Etowah, dated 12th September, 1803 Papers, ut supra. Supplement, No 2, 

TOl lU 
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book TLwrwd offiared for biBpcwri, eitfcer dead or ilirt. Oniho 
OUT a. 30tb of Septembar liooicnant-Ooloiiel Guthno nurobed 
■ to Teeteeah. tod, «i it had boon disnantlMl bj a deUcb- 

1833* mentof tbeBntihannyafffw numlha before, expected 
to tabe H hy usaulL « eev er e ootiteti of eome 

boon, he ^rta crrerponrered bj the e&emT aod sent a xm** 
ease to Captain Dalstoa to hasten to hk relief. On the 
aniral of that offloer he ftnmd the foroe tinder Colonel 
Gnthne ooonpletel^ broktfi, and sheltering themselTefl in 
the dltdi, immediatelf ttoder the mH of the fort while 
the people within, not able to take aim at them with their 
matddcK^ were throwing powder-pots, which exploded 
among them In the ditch, and the people of the surrctznd' 
iDg riliigea were Mcwimbling to attack them i^tim withocL 
Captain DabtaQ with hia £dd pieoee soon cleared the tops 
of the waQs and enabled Ocdo^ Gnthrie and hk partj 
to make thdreaeape from the ditch. Iheloeawaasenons, 
OdotMl Quthrie and three other Kn^kh offioen were 
wownded, the first mortall;^ Of the natdre offioera nmlj 
one third were ether kSkd or woonded. tQiejwwrenn* 
able to bring off cHbar tbe^r gon or tnmbri], of which the 
oaa was spiked, the other Uown tqpu On the following 
night, the enemj eraooated the fort, and the Bi^a fled to 
the other side af the Jamna. 

YThaterer belonged to the offcnderaweB^ In these ckms, 
taken aa forfeited to the gorenuneoi ; for their penaniL 
all the more emlncat aznong them fcmad the means -of 
cecapa.' 


CB^APTEB X. 

JTla a Jo6 c/ Svrat defoatd^ 77 « Raja K>f Tanjart dt* 

poKd . — Tka Istbai cf Arcat depoaed. — [7^ Oowmer- 
reat^ne.} 

T IIE otj of Sorat, aitnated in the jworlneo of Oo^nt, 
on the eonth aide of the rlror Taptec, was b/ far the 
greatcct place ctf mnilme eocn n er ee in lodk, when the 

Xuarirt af rrUrm St.— M. WSalmr M7 S« CbacnU ef (b* ■wi 
Sy <»Urti i c aif to w eCiSm Stawirti l U i ia il^ IS* a * i nt rt 

t* tb* trxt an Kims yr— tS«t tb* du*x* W -M*m vi* fc* tS* WwC ^ 
1k« t * uy n ««• «•)(• IwfMHW* a-r ay t w mu wit W *«WM -vSa* 
any yrtty <kttf UmiW < SiaHctr ts W« cm)*, nd vn aM* )• act kS 
Wet* Wc4 M fcfl acc tt Oe yao m*. vWw af IS* DtttSS 

K«maMMat to r«t a ca4 tttSla Mat* ertsanSy htS* UwS.— W 
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Europeans first discovered tlie passage by tbe Cape of BOOK TL 
Good Hope Communicating easdy with some of the cilvp x 
richest provinces of the Mogul emiiire, it ivas conveniently ■ — 
situated not only for the ti-affic of the ■western coast of 1800. 
India, but, "what -was at that time of much greater impoit- 
ance, the trade of the Persian and Aiabian gulfs As it 
■was the port from ■which a passage ivas most con\ oniently 
■taken ■to the tomb of the prophet, it acquired a peculiar 
saciedness m the eyes of Mussulmans, and ivas spoken of 
under the denominafaon of one of the gates of Mecca It 
acquired great magnitude, as a ell as celebrity , for, even 
after it had confessedly dechned, it was estimated in 1796 
at 800,000 mhabitants , and though it is piobablc that 
this amount exceeds the reahtj^, Suiat may at this time be 
regarded as the largest city m India. When the votanes 
of the ancient religion of Persia, of which the^end, and 
its commentary, the Pazend, are the inspired and sacied 
books, weie driien from Persia, and the toleiatmg policy 
of Akbai drew a portion of them to India , Suiatj as the 
most celebrated landmg-place fiom Persia, became the 
pnncipal place of their abode , and there, about 14,000 of 
•their descendants still iireserve their manneis, and adhere 
to then worship 

The present fort ,oi *008116 of Surat was erected about 
the year 1643, when Sulfcaun Mohammed Shah was King 
of Gujrat As this kingdom soon after yielded to the 
Mogul arms, Surat became sulyect to the government of 
Delhi. It fell on ■with the Mogul pohey, to separate the 
administration of the city, from the government of the 
castle The Governor of the castle, and its garnson, were 
mamtamed by lands or jaghires, and tunkas or assign- 
ments on thejrevonue The Governor of the townreoeived 
the customs, or taxes on exports and imports , the ■taxes 
called mokaa'ts, on almost all commodities , and the land 
revenue, subject to certain deductions for the Delhi trea- 
sury, of Bome.surroundmg districts 

Por the maritime protection of the western mde of 
India, the Mogul government established a fleet Its 
expense, m the whole or in part, was defrayed by assign- 
ments on the revenues of Surat Some time after the 
(Command of this fleet had fallen into the hands of the 
(Chiefs called the Siddees of JJajapoor, or about the year 
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BOOK TL 1734, the Mahrattas, eairying thear conquest* orer almost 
ciur X. all the pronoo^ rndnoed the rerenuas of Borut to the 
• ■ — toxea lened wHhfai the town, and the produce of a few 
IWO. remaining dlatncte. The Nabob of Surnt, thus etrmltened 
in hie resooroes, began to tall m his pajments to the fleet 
HiereupoQ the &ddees bloolcaded the port 3 and compelled 
him to appropriate to thoae payments the revenue of the 
pr Jicipal dtstact from which any land revenue was now 
derive^ as as a considerable port of the duties col 
lected withm the town. In the year 1748, died the Nebob 
Teg Beg Khan, and was sncceeded in the Kabobship by 
Sofder Khan, whose son, Tnhar Khan, entered at the 
aame time upon the goTemment of the castle. But Mea 
Aohund, who hod mairfed inlo the family of the late Na 
wab, and was supported by his widow and some of the 
leadmg men, oootrfred to pos se ss himself of the castle to 
the expolstoD of Ynhar Khan. He also applied to the 
Kohratta, Damageo, the ancestor of the present Gaekwar 
pnoces and promised him a portloo of the rsrenuee of 
Surat, if aided by him in expelUng also the Nabob of the 
town. By this, eommeoced the UahratU ohout, whieh 
wn afterwords ahared with the Peahwa. An officer as 
coUeetor of choot, was estahllshed cm the part of the 
Peahwa, and another on the pari of the Gaekwar princes, 
who, under the pretence of its afleoilng the rerecues, 
and benoe the lEahratta ohout, Interfered with every 
act of administration, and eontriboted to increase the 
mlsgoremmeat of the dfy Bren when the Fnci^h , 
at a much later period, oocoeired the dedgn of forcing 
upon the Nawab a better administmtloo of Justice, they 
were restrained by fear of the Mahrattas, to whom the 
obout on lavrouiU (a fourth port of all litigated pro p er t y 
was the fee for go r e nunent) was no huS^uifloant portion 
of the exacted tributei 

ilea Aohuod aueceeded In expelling the Nabob of tho 
dty and was himself after a little time compelled to fly 
but a aecond tune rscorered bis authority which ho per 
manently retained. Amid these reroluilous, however the 
government of the coaUe had been acquired by the Sld> 
dee. Bat the use which he made of his power was so 
oppreaalre to the city that aeveral Invitatkias were eoon 
a^er made to the Kngllah to dispossess him { and take 
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the commaud both of the castle aud the fleet Fear of DOOK VI 
embroiling themselves with the Mahrattas, and the dangei c.j vr x 

of deficient funds, kept the Enghsh shy till 1758, when an 

outrage was committed upon some Englishmen by the 1800 
people of the Siddee, and all rediess refused The Nabob 
agreed to assist them in any enteipnse against the Siddee, 
provided he himself was secured in the government of the 
town A treaty to this efiect, reserving to the Enghsh the 
power of appointing a Naib or deputy to the Nawab was 
concluded on the 4th of ilarch, 1759 , and on the same 
day the Siddee agreed to give up the castle and the fleet 
Sunnuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Comjiany 
with the command and emoluments of both , m conse- 
quence of which, the ilogul flag continued to fly on the 
castle, and at the mast-head of the Company’s principal 
cruisei on the station The annual sum, allotted by the 
sunnuds for the expense of the castle and fleet, was two 
lacs of rupees, but the somces from which it was to 
be derived were found to be far from equal to its pi o- 
duction 

In 1763, the Nawab Mea Achund died , and, under the 
influence of the Bombay government, was succeeded by 
his son. In 1777, the office of Naib was wholly abolished, 
by consent of the Company , aud its funds transfeiied to 
the Exchequer of the Nabob 

Another succession took place in 1790, when the father 
died, and the son, in right of inheiitance, avoued by the 
English government, ascended the musnud His light 
was exactly the same as that of the other goveniois, whose 
power became hereditary, and independent, upon the decline 
of the Mogul government , that of the Subahdais, for 
example, of Oude, of Bengal, and the Deccan, oi the 
Nawab of Arcot, acknowledged and treated as soveieign, 
hereditary princes, both by the Enghsh government, and 
the Enghsh people 

The expense which the Enghsh had incun ed, by hold- 
ing the castle of Surat, had legularly exceeded the sum, 
which, not^vithstanding various arrangements with the 
Nabob, they had been able to ditiw from the sources of 
revenue Towards the year 1797, the English authorities, 
both at home and at the spot, expressed impatience rmder 
this burden, and the Nawab was importuned for two 
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BOOK Tl thing* tho tdoptkin of ineMaro* for the reibnn of 
oup X. goTtroment in tho <11^ and on cnlargoment of tha 
-■■■ Fjtgluh Tocapts, Tbo expedient In porticnkr Teooni- 
1000. mended, wm, to dieband a great p r o p or t ion of ha o^ni 
tmdiaciplined aoldiaty and asaign to the Eoghsh toda 
■nffirfmt for tho maintengnce of throo local battalions. 
“Iho Nabob," mys Qoromor Dnpcnn, •botroyed an fan 
mediate jealoosy oi^aod repngnanoe to, any o oncea pon 
as well on the allegod grunnd of the famdeqoaoy of his 
fond* as of tho ^ocajje of ooT interference with his 
administration whioh he declarod to be Inconafartenb 
with the treaty of ITfift." NotwithstandiDg this, he was 
indaced, after a pi ea d og n^oofttion, to consent to pay 
one loo of rtipeea annoally and to mabe other oonoessions 
to tho omoont of rather more thtSh 30,000 rupoea. 

Bat on the 8tb of January 1709 before the treaty was 
conoloded, be died. Ho left only an Infant eon, who snr- 
Tired him but a few weeks and hla brother fts heir laid 
chum to the gorernment 

Tho power of the Bngltwh was now so great, that without 
their ooosent it was rain to hope to be G o ver nor of Saret 
and it was resohed, on so fhTmznblo a caqjanctnrcv to 
yiehl thetr consent, at the price alone of ftg Wj dn coDoea> 
siona. These were, the oatabhahment of a jodicatore, and 
the poyment of o suffioient quantity of money The nego- 
tiatioa continued till the month of AprD, 1600 Tho chief 
difficulty regarded tho amount of tribute. Importunity 
wa* carried to the very utmost. The ro-estohlianment of 
tho nftibship was the Instrument of Intirmdatior for the 
right of the daimant was regarded by the Bombay gorom- 
ment as too certain to bo disputed. Gommor Dim can, in 
his letter to thoEngllah chief at Surat, dated J8th ^pril, 
ITIO describing a particular sum of money as no reoro 
than what tho hobob ought to girei, to emsnrti hi* sue 
cOBion, ond prutwai tio £bgh*h itom oi)pointfng a nafb 
odds, " which we hare os clear a right to do, as he bnw to 
become Ivabob j or to enjoy tho fruita of our protection to 
his fimily and himself Both points itoiHi equally sped 
fled in tho treaty” THth regard to tho right, howorer 
of ro-establl»hing a naibahlp, after haring eonctionod It* 
abolitioD, the case was by no means dear The Court of 
Dlroctoni, in their letter to the Bombay Prttfidenoy, dated 
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tie 17th of Pehruary, 1797, had declaied, “Although it BOOR VI 
cannot he denied that the present Nabob, his fathei, and chap, s. 
his grandfather, owed then elevation to the influence of " — •' 
the Company , we doubt our light to impose upon the 1800. 
Nabob an officei under this denomination , from the con- 
sideration that the first naib, nominated by the Company’s 
representatives in 1759, was appointed undei an express 
article of a wiatten agreement with the then Nabob Mea 
Achund, and that upon the death of a second naib the 
office was consohdated with the office of Nabob, and was 
not renewed upon the succession of the present Nabob” 

With regard to the right of inheritance in the present 
claimant, beside the declamtions of Governor Duncan, of 
which that above quoted is not the only one, Mr Seton, 
the chief at Surat, in his letter to Mi Duncan, of the 26th 
of Decembei, 1799, says, ‘ The Supreme Gfovemment 
determined the musnud to be the hei editary nght of his 
brother, and fiom that decision, consequently now his 
established inheritance ” 

The claimant consented to pay a lac of rupees annually 
but persevenngly insisted that beyond that sum the 
revenues of the place would not enable him to go After 
every mode of importurnty was exhausted, and every spe- 
cies of mquiry was made, !Mi Seton became satisfied, that 
his statement was jUst, and on the 18th of August, 1799, 
wrote to the Govemoi of Bombay, in the followmg words 
“ I have left nothing undone , and pressed him to the 
utmost I am convmced he has not the means, or believe 
he really would pay more Pool Mr Farmer has been led 
mto a false opimon of the resouices of Surat , and I could 
almost venture to stake my life on it, that moie than the 
lac IS not to be got by any means short of mihtaiy force 
Take the Government from the family, and pension them 
(though such a measure would, in my humble opimon, be 
contiaiy to good faith), I scarce believe, after all endea- 
vours, that the Company with these pensions, and the 
increased necessary establishments, would be more in 
pocket, than they will now with then present establish- 
ment and this donation What were the views of the 
Company in possessing themselves of the castle 1 What- 
ever they were, they aie not altered, and they were then 
satisfied with the castle, and tunka revenue, which is only 
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roOK TL diminiehed from & deoretae of tmdo and here a Ito i» 
jjLip X. unconditloiially offered, which eiceeds the wnotmt of 
- tMtJe and tenia rcrwioo by £5 000 ropeee per annum 

IWO yet the preaent goremment are not eatiafled therewith, 
and atm want more which cannot be raiaed, if the hsabob 
does not aqneeze H out of the eabjeota. 

A despatch from the Governor-Oeneial, dated 10th 
March, 1600, was in dne oooiee reoeiTod, which ordered 
the bawah to be tmiacdiatelj displaced, and the gorern 
ment and rerenaes to be whollj asanmed by the English. 
This was the most TUDoeremoiiions act of dethremement 
which the FngiMh had yet performed as the notim was 
the weakest a^ the most obeenre. Borne of the eiplana 
tiona wHh which command was accompanied are not 
much less remarkalde than the principAl fact 17ot Dego> 
tiatioD, bat dethrooemeot, would have been adopted from 
the first, except for one reason, namely a little danger 
•The axigencaea of the pobho seirioe, says the Oovemor' 
General, * dnnog the late war in Myscrrei, and the xtegoUa- 
tiocs wldoh sooceeded the tennisatiem of it, wcmld bare 
rendered H fanpraobcable for your goremment to famish 
the riulitary force, mdlspecaahly neoeasnry for effeotmg a 
reform of the gcrremmeDt of Sami, eren if other con* 
aiderations had not rendered It adriaable to defer that 
reform emtn the oomplete re-establishment of tronqaiHity 
throoghont the Bntiidi possessions in Indi^** It is here 
of importance, ocoe morA to remark tipoo the phraseology 
of the Gerremor-GeneraL To dethrone the toTcreJgn, to 
alter completely tho dlstribatloo of the poweii of gorern 
ment, end to piece them m a set of bands wholly different 
and new though it constitated one of the meet complete 
rerolations which it is posaihle to concelro, was spoken of 
os e “ reform of the goTomment." 

The reasoning by foroe of which the Oorenwr-Genctal 
cliimi the rij^t to make saoh e reform, ought to he horn d. 
“On a refotenoo, says he, to the trea^ of 17G0 coo 
dodetl with MeyeD-ed-dJo, we find tJmt it was only a 
pcraonal engagement with that Nabob, and that it did not 
extend to his heirs. IndependcDt of the terms of tbe 
treaty the disensrion which passed In 1703> on tho death of 
Mayei^<tl-din, as well as tho letter from yoor gorennnent, 
dated the Sdth of March, 1700, when the offico of Nabob 
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agaiu became vacant, iJiove it to bare been the general BOOK T1 
sense, that tbe operation of tbe treaty of 1759 ceased on chap \ 
tbe demise of !Mayen-ed-din The pover of tbe Mogul 
having also become extinct, it follows, that tbe Company 
not being restncted witb respect to tbe disposal of tbe 
office of Nabob by any specific treaty, aie at bberty to 
dispose of it as they may think pioper” 

Heie two things are assumed first, that the Engbsb of 
that day were not bound by tbe treaty of 1759 ; tbe 
second, that, wbeiesoever not bound by specific treaties, 
tbe English were at bberty to dethrone any sovereign 
whom they pleased , or, in tbe language of tbe Governor- 
General, “ to dispose of tbe office of Nabob, as they may 
tbmk propel ” Upon no part of this reasonmg is any 
comment leqmred. ^ 

Attention is also due to tbe conduct of tbe Bombay 
rulers Governor Duncan and Mr Seton, bad, both of 
them, pieviously declared ibeir conviction of the clear 
right of the Nabob, not only to the Nabobship by inbent- 
ance, but to the suppoit and albance of the Engbsh, by a 
tieaty winch their acts had repeatedly confirmed Yet, 
no sooner did they receive tbe command of the Governor- 
General to dethrone him, than they were ready to become 
the active mstruments of that dethronement^ and, as far 
as appears, without so much as a bmt, that m their 
opinion the command was unjust. 

The Goveiuoi-General next proceeds to say, that the 
sort of govemment which was pei-foimed by the Nabob, 
was exceedingly bad. Neither was the defence of the city 
fiom external enemies in a toleiable state , nor was ite 
internal govemment compatible with the happiness of the 
people, imder tbe pievaihug “frauds, exactions, and mis- 
management in the collection of the revenue, the avoved 
corruption m the admimstration of justice, and the entire 
mefficiency in the pobce “ It is obvious,” be contmueSj 

> To snj- that tho English ivcre nt liberty to dethrone any sovereign they 
pleased Is not putting the cose fairly Tho Nabob of Surat ivas no sovereign, 
but an usurping ofiScer of the Mogul empire Suppose that by any political 
vicissitude, the king of Delhi had been restored to the poiver of Akbar or 
Aurungieb, ■nould he not have been entitled to displace, and even punish, the 
Nabob of Surat, unless that officer hud returned to his subordinate position? 

Tho Englisli had appropriated, In this part of Indio, the possessions and 
authoritj of the Mogul, and had, therefore, the same rights over Surat It was 
in this case, as in many others, not their ambition, but their moderation, that 
involved them in embarrassment and Inconsistency — W 
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BOOK TL * that th«e imporUnt objoota,” namely the •ocarity and 
caAT X. good goToniment of Surat, “ can only bo attained by the 
— Company taking the entire avil and mTTrtary goremment 

of the tity Into tbeir oim bands and oonaeqnently*^ bo 
adda, “it ia their do^ aa well as their right, to hare 
reoonrae to that meaaare. 

Here again we see the dootrine most dearly avowed, and 
most oonddeoUy kid down as a baais of action, that bad 
govenunent under any sovereign oonstitntes a nght, and 
oven a doty to delhrone him » either m favour of the 
East India Oompany alone, if they oogbt to have the 
monopoly of dethronement or in fdvonr of mankind at 
large, if the privilege ought to be as diflbaive as the 
reason on which it is foonded. 

It bcmg deemed, by the Govemocr of Bombay that his 
own presence would be useful for effecting the rovolotion 
at Surat, he loft the Prvaldeni^ In the end of April, and 
arrived on the find of May After endeavouring to secure 
the oo-operatloa of the persona, whose inffoenoe was most 
coiwdenhle on the of the Nawah, he opened the 
buainea to that ruler htm«^lf^ oc the 0th, Tifi allowed hi™ 
till the to deliberate upon hie answer At the inter 
riow on that day the Nawab declared ) that he could not 
sumre aoquiesoenoe in the demand ; not only from a 
Muse of pcrsoual degradation} but from the odium he 
must Incur among all Uossulmana, if he oonsonted to 
place the door of Heoca In the hands of a pooplo who had 
another Caith. Tbo steps nveenary for accomjilishhig the 
roTohitian without regard to hk consent, were now pur 
sued and preparations were made for removing his troope 
Rum the guard of the aty and taldng possession of it, by 
the Company’s soldiers, the following morning. In the 
mean time, the reQections of the Kawab, and the remoQ> 
strances of his friends, convmoed him that, opposition 
being frnJtleai^ snbmkaioQ was the prudent choice he 
tbereforo communicated to the Governor his wiUingnesi 
to coenply and the treaty was mutually signed on the 
following day It had been transmitted by tho Goreroor 
General, ready drawn ami was oxetmted withont altera 

It becU ntber U ibM. Cm ia«I-* dMX j u i tf»U aa iT* nberdtostt tac 
t1nMi7 cwilHvtn • rlfbt «b4 twtj tA tjai ^ tkk U mot milK I'm msm 

Ul»l u tt* rlfbl « <Mpew ta 4 *r«ient to nr tlfi*.— w 
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tion The Nabob resigned the government, civil and BOOK TI. 
mihtaiy, with all its emoluments, power, and piivileges cilap x. 

to the East India Company And on then part, the Com- 

pany agreed to pay to the Nabob and his heirs one lac of 1800 
rupees annually, together with a fifth part of what should 
lemain, as suiplus of the levenues, after deduction of this 
allowance, of the ilahratta chout, and of the chaiges of 
collection 

When the poweis of government weie thus vested in 
Enghsh hands, establishments weie formed foi the admi- 
nistration of justice, foi the superintendence of pohce, foi 
the collection of the revenue, and for the provision of the 
Company’s investment For this pinpose, the Goveiuoi- 
Qeneral had given two leading directions , the first was, 
that each of these departments should be committed to 
distinct persons , and the second, that the poweis vested 
m the several ofiicers should coriespond as neaily as 
possible with those of the coiresponding ofliceis in 
Bengal They have, theiefoie, no need of description 

Though stripped of all the powers of government, and ci 
meie pensionei. of state, it was still accounted pi oper foi 
Meer Nasseer ud Been to act the faice of royalty His 
succession to the musnud of his ancestors was now ac- 
knowledged by the Enghsh government, and he was placed 
on it with the same pomp and ceremony, as if he had been 
receiving all the powers of soveieignty, on the day aftei 
he had for evei resigned them 

The great difficulty was, to obtain dehveiance fiom the 
misery of the Mahratta chout The Qaekwai piince ex- 
pressed the greatest readiness to compliment the Com- 
pany, to whom he looked loi protection, with the shaio 
which belonged to him With the Peshwa, the business 
was not so easdy arranged * 

In the despatch of the Court of Directors, dated “ Polii- 
tical Department, 18th October, 1797,” and addressed “to 
our President in Council at Foit St George,” they say, 

“We have requested Lord Momington to make a shoit 
stay at Madras, previous to his pioceedmg to take upon 

1 See a folio volume of 635 pages, of papers relating to this transaction solelv, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, dated 14th Jnl3, 1800, and fur- 
nished ivith a copious table of contents, b\ which e^•cry paper, to nhich the 
text bears reference, mil bo easllj found — 31 

See also Despatches, U 222, 259, 708 — W 
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BOOK VI ^tTTnyilf the Qovemment-Q«nenl of Beogtl, for tta pop- 
caiT *. poBO of endeBTtmririg to prevail on the Nabob of Aroot to 
— ■ ■ - agree to a modiEcatlon of the tnstj with his highness m 

180a 1792," Lord Hobart had jnst boon recalled, beoanse he 

differed with the Govemment-Qeiioral of that day, in re- 
gard to some of the expedients whioh he adopted for the 
attainment of this modification.* The Directors, notwltb- 
stonding, go on to aaj It ^ere to be wished that the 
xealons endearoars of Lord Hobart, for that pnrpoee, had 
proved anooeBafaL and as, in onr opinion, nothing ahort of 
the modification proposed la likely to answer any beoefl 
porpoee. Lord Momington will render a most eaaential 
service to the Oompany, ahonld be be able to aooompliab 
that object, or an arrangement aiTnilar thereto. Bat feel- 
ing as we do, the nooeanty of matntaJning our credit with 
the ooantry powers, by an exact obeervance of treaties — ■ 
a principle so bonoorably estabhahed onder Lord Com 
w^ie s administration — ^we cannot autbonze his Lordship 
to exert other powers than those of peraoasioai to indnee 
the Nabob to form a new arrangemeat." Itissn^olently 
remarkable to bear mimstera and dIreoioTB oonjunetly de- 
claring that * the pnnoiple of as exact observasoe of 
treatiea” crtlU remained to *be hotuTorably eatabliihed,’' 
at the time of Lord ComvalliB • administration. It was 
tho desire of credit with the ooimtry powers, that now 
coQstitated the motive to its obaerranca. Bat if the 
Company when weak conld disregard anoh credit with the 
oocmtry powers, they had mnch less reoaon now to dread 
any inconvenience &pm the want of it Besides, the 
question is, whether the country powers ever gave them 
or gave any body credit for a fith, of which they can 
so little form a c o ncept i oc, as that of regarding a 
treaty any longer than It is agreeable to his interest to 
do BO. 

In a letter In counefl. dated Fort Bmiiasn, Ath July 
ms, the homo anthoriUea aro told, that ■immodiatcly 
on his amval at Fort St George, the Govemor^nenJ 
lost no time in taking tho neceasary atepa for opening a 
negotiation with the Nabob of Arcot, with a view to the 
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accomplishment of your wishes, with regard to the modifi- 
cation of the tieaty of 1702 — The Governor-General, how- 
ever, found his Highness so completely indisposed to that 
arrangement, as to pieclude all hopes of obtaming his 
consent to it at piescnt” The lettei then piomises, at a 
future day, a detailed account of the communications 
which had passed between tho Govemor-Geneial and 
Nabobs but this was nevei sent > 

In 1799 tho Governor-General, when he was again at 
Madras, and war with Mysoio was begun, thought anothoi 
favom’able opportimity had ai rived of urgmg the Nabob 
afresh on the subject of changes so aidently desired The 
tieaty of 1792 gave a right to assume the temporaiy go- 
vernment of tho countiy on the occurrence of war in the 
Camatio To this measuie the Nawab and his father had 
always mamfested tho moat intense aveision It was 
hoped that the view of this extremity, and of the burden 
of debt to the Company, with which he was loaded and 
galled, would operate forcibly upon his mind The 
Governor-General accordingly proposed that he should 
cede to the Company, in undivided sovereignty, those 
territories which were already mortgaged for the payment 
of his subsidy, m which case he would be exempted from 
the operation of the clause which subjected him to the 
assumption of his country , while it was further proposed 
to make over to him, m hqmdation of his debt to the 
Company, certam sums, m ^pute between them, to the 
amount of 2,30,040 pagodas. 

These conditions were proposed to the Nabob by letter, 
dated the 24th of Apnh Tho Nabob answered by the 
same medium, dated the 13th of May Tho season for 
alarming him, by the assumption of his country, was 
elapsed, Sermgapatam bemg taken, and the wai at an end 
The Nabob, therefore, stood upon the strength of his 
treaty, which he represented as so wise, and so admirable, 
that no change could be made m it without the sacrifice 
of some mutual advantage , that even if the assumption of 
his country were necessary, which, thanks to the Divme 
mercy, was at present far from the cas^ ; nay, “were the 
personal mconvenience ten times greater,” the sacrifice 
would be cheerfully made, “ rather than consent to the 
Papers, nt snpra, p 204. 
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I aheraticio of the treaty eronin » letter” Beeldee, there 
irero other cngegoroenta, which the Nabob mn*t eTer 

. hold h iiT^lf mTlolablj boumL Theee were, respect for 
** the loTod and reverod personagea ” by -whom the treaty 
was framed and the dying commandB of his honoured 
lather to whloh he had pledged a aaorcd regard. He also 
piled the Govemor-Ganoral with an argument, which to 
hi* mind might be regarded ae peculiarly persuaalTe — an 
argumeut drawn prorely from perliamentaiy atorea — ex 
porienco againat theory “ I cannot," said ho, orerlooh 
a outmmstanod, which. In afiairs of this sort, most natu 
nDy present Itself to the mind of your Lordship that 
the treaty which is now anggeated to be defectiTe, has 
hod a trial, my Lord, of more than seven years and, with- 
out a single exception, hss been focnd, for that periQd,not 
ooly sufficient for aQ oommon ptu^ioses, but has secured 
the fulfilment of every condition sbpclated in it, with s 
harmony unloterrupted and perhaps, 1 jznght add, almost 
unprecedented In cny ooontry or age. ’ 

The Odurt of Directors^ in their political letter to Fort 
SL Ooorge, dated the fitb of Jane, 1790, aay We havo 
been adnsed, by the Earl of Momingtop, that the Nabob 
oootlnuea to oppose a determined re^utlcm to the modi- 
fleation of the treaty of 179S, which has been repeatedly 
proposed to him. At the same time, we obeenre, that his 
High news has dIstiocrUy aohnovdedge^ that he la in the 
pnioiiee of raising money annually by assignments of the 
revenues of those distrfoU, whi(^ form the security for 
the payment of the Company’s subaldy" Lhoy add, As 
thli prsoUce u ai}questk)aably contra^ to tho letter and 
Bubrersivo of the spirit of that Irenty we direct, that, im- 
mediately upon the receipt hereof you adopt the neces- 
sary meosurea for taking pcesecsion, In the name of the 
Company of the wbol*^ or any part, of the said dlstncla, 
the rerenues of which ahaQ appear to be so aaslgued and 
that you contlnuo to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof in order that the Company may not in future be 
deprived of the only secunty which they possess, under tho 
boforo-menUoned treoty to answer any failaro In the Nabob 
in discharging his subaidj You will Immediately commu 
nJeate to the Nabob the determination wo hare come 
' r»r*r*, at I*pr», ji, JIX-UI. 
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to, and the orders you have received relative to this BOOK IV 
point ” ' CHAP X 

The affimiation, relative to the assignments on the 

districts in pledge, is contrasted "with the following affirma- 
tion of the Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of May, just 
quoted, in which he answers the proposal and reasonings 
which the letter of the Governor-General had pressed upon 
his mmd “I do most imequi vocally assure your Loidship, 
on the word and faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of 
the districts set apart by the treaty of 1792 have been, or 
are in any manner or way, directly oi mdirectly, assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any mdividual whatso- 
ever , and, having made this solemn and imreserved declar- 
ation, I would hope, that I need not urge moie” = 

With respect to the command of the home authorities, 
to take possession of the distncts, and all the rest of their 
expedients, the Governor of Fort St Geoige, on the 11th 
of April, 1800, writes, “Your letter to the Govemoi- 
General, dated the 16th June 1799, is still under his Lord- 
ship’s consideration. But it is matenal for me to repeat — 
and with impressive earnestness, that no security, sufid- 
ciently extensive and efficient, foi the British interest in 
the Carnatic, can be denved from the treaty of 1792 , and 
that no divided power, however modified, can possibly 
avert the utter mm of that devoted country ” * 

On the 13th of June, 1799, the home authorities wrote 
to the Governor-General, “ In the event of a war with 
Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countnes of the Nabob of 
Arcot, and the Raja of Tanjore, wiU of course come under 
the Company’s management and we direct, that they be 
not rehnquished, without special orders from us, for that 
puipose , in order to afford sufficient time for the forma- 
tion of arrangements for relieving those respective pimces 
from all incumbrances upon their revenues ” Upon this 
subject, the Governor-General writes, on the 25th of 
January, 1800, “The short duration of the war rendered it 
inexpedient for me to assume the management of the 
respective countnes, of the Nabob of the Carnatic, and of 
the Raja of Tanjore, on behalf of the Company The im- 
mediate effect of such an assumption would have been, a 
considemble failure of actual resource, at a penod of the 

1 Papers, ut mipra, p 21C ’Hid j) 2U *11)1(1 p 21C 
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BOOK VI. ntmoit exigency I atull hereafter oonurnmloate ray sen- 
chat I. tunenti at large with reepeot to the state of Tai^jore, and 
' the Garnatia The latter now oocnplee my pnrtimilsr 

IWL Qttenfaon and I fear that the perreraa ocraiio38 of the 
Nabob of Arcot irill prore a serions obstacle to any ef 
feotnal improTement of yoor affims m that quarter ‘ 
Toljajee^ the of IkqjCSTe, died m 1766, end was 
succeeded by Ameer Smg; his aon. The conduct of this 
pnnoe gare ao httle aatia&otion to the Tln gltah, that, after 
the peace of Sertngapatam, T»hioh Lord OoniTTams con 
eluded with "Eppoo in 1792; they deliberated oonoemlng 
tho propriety of tmsthig b™ any longer Trith the mvil 
ndminfarfy »fcW> of the ootmtjy But the supreme govern- 
ment vere of opinion, th»t, under aQ the drcumatancee 
m whidi the question vas involved. It Trould bo more 
suitable to the natlanal charantfir to hatard an error on 
the side of lenity than to expose themaelvos to the im- 
putatioQ of havmg treated him with excessivo rigour” 
Accordingly a trea^waa Cbnolnded with him, doted the 
12th of JuJy 1793, and hia country which, like the Chr 
Dario, had been taken under English management danng 
the wa^ wea restored to bhn, in as fiiO poseesslon as 
before. 

In the year l''9a, a conrenieDt d iSo oT sry was made that 
Ameer &ig was not the legal heir to the musnud of Tan 
jore but Serfbjee, tho adopted son of Tuy^ee Tho 
question of the ri^ts of these two p rin ces remains in 
obscurity The documents hare pot yet been made ac 
cesifble to the pobllo and we laKnc not upon what grounds 
the dedaion was formed.* This only we know that it was 
< Pspm, «t Kps. w- StT 

iTh. n/iW4. n S li rtibcT extTX> 
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determined to dethrone Ameer Sing, and to set upSeifojee BOOK VI. 
in Ins stead. Serfojee inis obviously in a situation to sub- chap x. 

mit implicitly to any terms 'wbicb the English might 

think pioper to presciibe Aftei some months, thci’efore, 
of preparation, a treaty was concluded with him, dated the 
25th of October, 17S9, by vhich he resigned foi evei all 
the powers of goieinment to the English, and leceived a 
pension of one lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net 
re\ enues ' 

On the 7th of Apiil, 1800, the Goveinoi-General foi- 
warded to the Governor of Foit St George, certain letters 
and papers, found by the English in the palace of Sennga- 
patara These documents i elated to a correspondence of 
the two Nabobs of Aicot, the father and the son, with the 
Sultan of Mysore The Govcrnoi-General directed Loid 
Chve to proceed, without loss of time, m conductmg an 
mqmiy mto the circumstances of which the papers ap- 
peared to afford mdication, and m particular transmitted 
a list of witnesses whose evidence was to be carefully and 
zealously collected In the mean time, he himself had 
completely prejudged the question , and did what de- 
pended upon him to make Lord Clii e prejudge it in a 
similar manner. “A dehberate considei’ation,” says he, 
in the very letter which directed mquiry, “ of the evidence 
resulting from the whole of these documents has not only 


notice of the British authorities hy the vigilance of his reverend guardian , and 
upon hts representations, and those of the Resident, the Jladras Gos eminent 
insisted upon the remoral of Serfojee and the surviving mdons of inljojec, 
v^o were also objects of the Rnja’s oppression to Sladras This took place in 
1793, and was followed immediately by an appeal to the Govenunent against its 
former deelslon adverse to Serfojee's pretensions The question was fullj en- 
tered mto by Sir John Shore, and as opinions were received from various 
Pimdlts of learning and character, which interpreted the law in favour of the 
adoption, the British authontles had no other alternative than to correct an 
error of their own commission, and restore Serfojee to that throne, of which 
they had, in the mistaken belief that thej were acting according to the law, 
dejirived him It was not for tlieir oim convenience, therefore, that thej 
deposed Amar Sing and set up Serfojee in his stead, although it was true that 
the change was for the better, as the administration of Amar Sing had been 
most injurious to the resources of Tonjore The particulars of these transac- 
tions are mteresHngly and authentically related from the corresiiondence of 
Swartz and the records of the Tndia House, by the venerable missionary’s 
biographer. Dr Pearson Rife of Swartz, li 132, 2C3, and 314 Raja Sar- 
bojee, as he is more accurately named by Bishop Heber, was visited by that 
prelate in 1823, and is described by him ns combining many of the best traits 
of the native cliaracter with European tastes and habits. Letter to R. V 
Horton, Esq , Heber’s Journal, il 459 See also Desp i 41,andv47— W 
1 See certain documents in the Second Report of the Select Committee, 1810, 
p 234—242 
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BOOK VL oonflnned, in the most unquestionable manner my txis- 
CHAT X. piciooa of the ezisienoe of a secret correspondenoe be- 
■ t^roen the penonages already named, but satufied my 

IfOO. judgment, that its otqeot, on the part of the Nabola 
W^aHajth and Omdul nl Omiah, and especially of the 
latter vas of the most hostile tendency to the Britiah 
interests — ^The proofs arising from the papers wold cer- 
tainly be sufficient to jnaUfy the British goremment in 
depnrlng that faithless and ungratefol pnnoe, of ah moans 
of rendering any pari of the resoorces of the temtories, 
which he holds under the protection of the Company 
snbserrient to the farther Tiokticm of his engagement 
and to the prosecahon of his desperate purposes of 
treachery and ingrmhtade. * 

However the QoTomor-Oeneral thought, it would, not- 
wltbatandmg, be moro consonant with the digmty and 
systematio moderation of the Bntiah goremment,” not to 
take the country from its pnnoe, till some inquiry had 
flnt been mads. Bab he says, ” Although it is my wish 
to delay the actual assumption of hit Highness s g o Tem- 
ment until that mqmry shall he oconpleted, I deem it 
neeeasDy to anthor^ your Lordship to proved name* 
diateiy to make ereiy arrangement preparatory to that 
measure, whldi now appears to hsTe beetle ineritabiei.” 

boUun^ surely ever was more fortunate, than such a 
discorery at such a tune. This the Goremor-Oeneral has 
the fmnkness to declare. “While those orders, lately 
conveyed by the Hanotirmblo Coort of Directors relative 
to the Company’s cocnexion with the Ksbob, wore nnder 
my consideratiou, a combination of fortunate circura- 
atances revealed hii coireepondcnco. » When the Go- 
vernor-General, and an his superiors, and all his subor 
dlnates, in the gorerument of India, were languishing and 
panting for the poasession of the Camalic, but afraid, 
withcat some more plsuiAAs Ttssem tiisn ^ey yet pos- 
sessed, to commence the seianre, here lb was proved for 
them in eitraordmary perfection. Bat the very ortrum 
stance which recommended it to the eager afTeotions of 
the Bast India fanctionaries, will recommend lb to the 
rigid acrutlny of those whemo minds are more happDy 
situated for apprccUilng the facta. 

rapw*. « »orr*, ^ i. fl.1H i*dApp,7«. 
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The documents on which so extraordinaiy a value was BOOK VI 
set by the Govemor-Genei'al, consisted almost entirely of chap v 

cei tain things picked out from a mass of correspondence 

which purported to have passed between the “Presence” 

(the title which Tippoo bestowed upon himself), and the 
two vakeels, Golam Ah Khan, and All Reza Khan •who ac- 
companied, in 1792, the hostage sons of the Sultaun to 
Madi’as Besides these, only two letters were produced , 

■one from a subsequent vakeel of Tippoo at Madras , an- 
other, supposed to be fiom Omdut ul Omrah, but under a 
fictitious name 

It IS pioper to ascertam the value of one circumstance, 
on which those who are not partial to the British charac- 
ter wdl not fail to animadvert As the British govern- 
ment was situated with i aspect to the papers of Tippoo, 
it was, it may be aflhmed, the easiest thing in the woild 
to procure evidence for any pmpose which it pleased 
and I wish we could say that civilization and philosophy 
have made so great a progress in Europe, that European 
ruleis would not fabncate a mass of evidence, even where 
a kmgdom is the prize The time is so veiy lecent, when 
such expedients formed a main engine of government, and 
the progress in pohtical morahty appeals to be so very 
slow, that it would be utteily unsafe to proceed upon the 
supposition that foigery is exploded as an instrument of 
government. Yet m the case of the British government, 
so much the greater number of those employed m caiiy- 
ing it on would probably refuse to share m the fabrication 
of a mass of e'vidence, that the small number of indi- 
■vuduals who might have no insuperable objection to it 
would find it, m few cases, easy , in most, impossible, to 
accomplish their purpose With regard to Lord Wel- 
lesley, even his faults beai so httle affimty with this 
species of -vice, and his most conspicuous virtues are so 
directly opposed to it, that wo may safely infer it to be as 
unlikely m his cAse, as m any which can well be supposed, 
that he would fabncate e'vidence to attam the objects of 
his desire , notwithstanding the violence ■with which he 
was apt to desire, and the faculty which he possessed of 
persuading himself that everythmg was nghteous by 
■which his desires were gomg to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, mpre conclusive than any argument 
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BOOK VL from character either national or uulmdnal, can almost 
caur X. ever be, at anj rate to strangen, and thoae irhoee par- 
■ ' tiahtj one baa no reason to ccrpoct, is that the 

IWO. papen proro iwthing which most aasuredly would not 
have been the case, had they been labnooted for the pur- 
poee of proving. On the other hand, if they exhibited 
a proof whidi waa Tory atrocg and spedfio, it irould have 
been no easy task after the very exceptianable maimer m 
which they were examined, to hove proved that all bob - 
pKSon of ttiwm was nttecfy' groondJess. 

Among the objeoU recommended to the Takeels 'iriio 
aococnpenied the sons of T^ppoo to llidraa, one very rta- 
tarahy was, to coimminicate to bnn usefhl intelligenoe of 
every deeoriptlaa. They had even a particTilar commis- 
sion with regard to secret mtelligoncc^ in whidi a de- 
lineation of the dofenahw wnrka of Foit Bt. Oeorge wna 
porttoalaciy InJoded and they were fimmbed with a 
dpbar for carrying it on. 

With other artlolea of inteUigsDoe, wliieh the rakeela 
araOed themselTea of Ihetr wtaatioo to tranaimi to their 
royal master an aocomrt was giren of the department of 
the Nabob of Aroot, towards the pnnoei, and towards 
thsmaelrea and of the conv euaU one which took place 
between them. The letters relating to this iubject were 
thoee which were regarded as affording eridmce agaimt 
Wallsiah, the deceased, and Omdot nl Dznrah, the reigning 
Nabob. 

It u to be remarked, that Lord OornwaHi^ after he bad 
xeduoed Tippoo to a situation, m which he regarded him 
as too weak to be any longer formidable^ adopted the 
liberal design of conciliating hia mind, and gaining H, if 
posalble, by a respectfol, genemiJ, and ovon flattering 
stylo of intcroonrs^ to a state of good-will towards the 
Fjicluh Dailoo. Tbe same ooorse be recommended to the 
WjflbawiiJoifljiqiykiyVnnTifiaitig 
of Tippoo a hoaae, and towards which he bad often mani- 
fested so great a degree of contempt and arcralon,’ 

There were rarioiu circnmstances whkh Jnst at that 

I Thk msmesJaaoM m yter* tea Qm alrwUnr* fcr 0 . 

^rSlcb to ten wthol ’iHant larwii. t p y an w te iSal tl ••• tt Om 
tli'i •atom, raw ■optolwu dmmtouct*, ac mnEMptlic t* rtadlcmte 
bto naaw fr«aa tbr cterc* tf tm etema orTr^mnev vtth tbe T«tetto 
tea ute«v«r*t i«ce.— W 
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BOOK VI up a report upon the dooumenta, highlj praiaod hj the 
oup I. GoYemor-Genartl, and In rrhloh evorj effort ia made to 
■ — ■ draw from them andonoe of guilt, haa the candour to tay 

ISOO “The accuracy of roporta from agenta, nativoe of India, to 
their prinmpala, cannot, under circttmatoncea, bo iropli- 
oiUy reBod on end in one of the roporta of the Takeels 
which rfinfAin* the enbotanoe of a conference between 
ihemselTat, the prinoeo^ and the Nabob at which Colonel 
Doyeton wu preaent^ a speech le aaoribed to that gentle* 
man -which la endenUy fi^>ricated a droumatanoe which 
tend* to weaken the yalidl^ of all their roporta — and if 
the evidenoo of the Nabob* conduct reeled lolelj upon 
them, the proofe might bo eonaiderod aa extremely de- 
fecUro and problematical. • 

Thua far theUi the ground ia clear But, baeide the 
roporta of the nkoela, what further proof ia alleged I 
T^ce are the letter* of Tippoo, and the key to the cipher 
The letter* of Tippoo contain no more than a return to 
the oinl expresaiona of the Nabob rngue deoloraiiona of 
good wOI, oouohod in a aunilar atyle The key to the 
dpher ehowa thAt Walh^ah waa dedgsatad by the term 
Wtd y ifantifid, the English by that of 

Cbeurt, the Nlmffl ^7 that of the ilahnitUs 

that of Dajruxibitf and eo on. Aid thla la the whole 
matter of eTidenco which the papers ODutamed. 

To eatabhah atni frother the dark dedgna which tho 
Ooremor-Generel firmly concluded that a few hyporboUool 
exproKteoa bod already proved, a list of nine witneaaca 
was tranamiltcd to llndraa^ of whom tho two vakeels, 
Qolam All KTinn^ and All Keza Khan, woro the chief A 
commUdou comdaUng of two of the moat approved ecr 
vanta of the Cotnpeny Mr TVebbe, the ■ecretary to tho 
iEadraa govemmeot, and Colonel Oloeev wero aalectcd to 
conduct tho inyeatlgntion. Every precaution wa* taken, 
such as that of proronting cominariicatioD between the 
witnesses to get from them either the evidence pure or 
tho means of datoctiog H« Impurity 
It waa resolved to begin with the two vakeels, who of 
course could best oluddalo their own oorreapondence. T> 
form a proper judgment of their testimony aovcral dr- 
cumatances ought to bo remarked. In the first place, they 

I r«i<m, ttt n^n, p. ii 
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DOOK TL Gokm All at Sernkgapatam. As least remote, A£ Rezi 

CHAT X. W erammed first. Tn BTfcTrrfa^ng ffi mmirntfi PeTa 

aay In their report to the Goreroor * ire think It neces- 
1800. sary to appriie ycnr lordship that -we dlsccprerod an 
eameet diqnoition to derelop the tmth. Golam All they 
aocosed of base endeartmra at conoealment. The endence 
of both, taken together tends not to confirm one single 
suspidan, if any coold hare been justly danved from the 
papeni, but to remore them, every one. 

They both distmotly aod constantly affirmed, that the 
erpreeeiona of good will toTrardi Tippoo, made use of in 
their heanng by 'W‘all^^ah or his son, were ne v er under^ 
stood by them in any other sense than that of vague com 
plimenta Ah Ben gave testimony to another pomt, with 
regard to which the Parman translator oommeaiting on his 
evidence, thus declares “In the report of the Persiitn 
translator* namely the report on the doomnenta, “it 
baa been obeerred, that the eip r eB M ona of attaohmont and 
devotion ascribed by the ralreels to the Nabob "Walliyah, 
and Omdat ol Omrah, are probably mooh eisggecrated 
and that UUla dependence ought to be placed upon, the 
extstenee of facta, mfeired merely from such ei p r ^ ons 
this conjecture is oonflrmed by Ah Beza Khtm, who ae 
knowledges they were touch ezaggentod, and that it was 
customary with the vakeeb to heighten the expreaxioiui of 
regard, which fell from Lord ComwolliB, or the Nabob 
Wallajah, for the purpose of gratifying the Sultan and 
obaerr^ very justly that the people of this country 
oonstantly exonerate their expresaiona of regard to on 
eitravcgant d^ree. 

The vakeels reported eereral exprea^ons of the Nabob, 
compbtnenUng the Sultan, as a pQlar of the faith and od 
minog the onion of ^lussulmans certain artidei of Intel 
bgenoe which bo was deecnbed as conveying and expe- 
dients of eecro^ which he was deecribod as having 
employed. All this, however is only the report of tho 
Takecl^ which is acknowledged to be incapable of prov in g 
any thins and which, ns h forged a speech for Colonel 
Dovoton, would Just as probably forge for tho Nabob and 
his SOIL But the droomstancea, oven if tho statement 
of them is suppoeed to be just, afford no ground for sn 
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inference of guilt To call Tippoo a pillai of tlie Moslem BOOK W 
faith, one of the most flatteiing of all comphments to his cnar x 
bigoted mind, was not criminal , noi to speak with appio- — — 
bation of the union of Moslems, which might be an exhor- 
tation to the Sultaun to favom’ the Nabob, that is, the 
English, who alwaj'-s lepresented then inteiests as the 
same with his 

The articles of intelligence which he is said to have con- 
veyed are exceedingly tiifling , and have at any rate the 
aptpearance of having been conveyed for a good, not for an 
evil pm’pose , for the preservation of that harmony between 
Tijjpoo and the English, which at that time the English 
had very earnestly at heait Having learned, that suspi- 
cions were caused, by some inteicoui’se which appeared to 
take place between the Mysoie and Mahratta Duibars, the 
Nabob sent him his advice, that it would be better he 
should desist, and suspend his negotiations, at least durmg 
the admimstration of Marquis ComwaUis Again, having 
learned the existence of a French war, and that Pondi- 
cheiry was about to be attacked, the Nabob sent his 
advice to the Sultaun to withdiw his vakeel from Pondi- 
cheny, and to intermit aU correspondence with the 
French This is the whole of the mteUigence, the con- 
veyance of which was construed into direct acts of hosti- 
lity 

A few expressions of want of regard for the English, 
mixed m the reports of the vakeels, hardly deseive at- 
tention , both because nothing was more likely to be in- 
serted by the vakeels, they knowing nothmg much more 
likely to be agreeable to their master , and because, if the 
attachment of the Nabob to the English had been evei so 
entire, it was perfectly in character with oriental smcenty, 
to affect to despise and abhor them, in order to concdiate 
a mind by which it was known they were dishked 

As to the appearance of a concern about secrecy, it is 
well known to be a feature of the human mmd m the state 
of civilization under which the Sultaun and Nabob were 
educated, and in India to a singular degree, to make a 
great affectation of secrecy on very trifling occasions , and, 
for the show of importance, to cover every thing as much 
as possible with a veil of mystery Under the designation 
of “ the affair you Lnow^' something was mentioned m the 
VOL VI Q 
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BOOK-'VLJettcrrafi'nppoo md lha vaioela and tmdar thi» mjste- 
chjlf X. notu appellstion the daepeat TiOanj'wu cppoaed to be 
— oooohed. On thiB, «flar examining their •witncMeB, tha 
oommlasloiwr* report, ""We have the hononr to Infarm 
jotxrLcmiahip,thi^thaexpr«Bionof tk$ <^a\r branc* of 
so frequently repeated in the oorreapondenca, appean to 
refer to the aubjoct of a proposed coameiian by marriage 
between the &m{]iee of Uppoo Soltaim and the Nabob 
Wanajah."* 

On two ooctaiona, while the Takeels remained at lifadraa^ 
the Nabob made appolotmenta for meeting with them 
eecretly Bnt both of them perriated m ateadflyaffirmlng, 
aa wltnetaea, that nothing passed beyond genenil profes- 
aiona of regard. The afleotaiion of a wish to eonoeel from 
the Pngtah the warmth of the attachment he professed, 
might well E>e one of the artidoes made nae of by the 
Nabob for extracting those appearances of regard from the 
Snltamv which it was at thla moment hia Interest to ob- 
tain. Inexact ooofotTmiy with this idea, be made oder 
upon the departure of the Taknda from Madias, to esta- 
bilah a dphar for the porpoae of aeoret eormnniilcatlon. 
Bnt so little ralae did the Soltann attach to any expected 
oommqnlcatioo from the Nabob that be tmted this 
proposal wHh total neglect than which a stronger proof 
can hardly be expected of the innooecoe of all the 
commimlcailans wniab from that quarter he hod orer ro- 
osired. 

The commlsaioneTB tay "Wo examined Gholam jUl 
Meet* Soddo^ the Dewnn Pumiah, and the Moonaheo 
Hnbbeeb OUa,’* that the men abore all others ac- 
quainted with the aeoeta of Tlppoo a government • but 
aa their testnnooy did not estahltsh any fact, wo thought 
it un neoeaiai y to rooord their eTidenoo." 

Not only does thda ovidenco afford no proof of er criminal 
ccBTOspondenco with T^qooq. on .thopoxt nf the Jfal«»b 
but the total inability of the EogUsh to prodoco farther 
evidence, witball the reoordi of tho Mjboto gorermnent In 

riim, at IKB^ p. sa. 

*n*d. p W — TW mm fnCB tw< Um c^Um 

m tn nihttlaB Cos* w CmsaMOi f ipp i cdccTTaaf tte 
tel* rutes •rtlM CoMtk, erdmS ta ta pmtaS sUt tT Jn*. UOa;” U« 
rcft ot m* imjirrTita tn ta tka roioma ^ r » futeS onehittlr 
•kora 
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tlieir hands, and all the hving. agents of it* -withm BOOK VL 
their absolute power, is a proof of the contrary , since chab r. 
it is not credible that a cnminal correspondence should 
have existed, and not' have left more traces of itself 

It IS just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which the 
minds of EnghshmeninJCndia are placed Acted upon by 
circumstances which strongly excite them, their undei- 
standings are dragged^ hke those of other men, towards a 
conformity with their desires ,' and they are not guarded 
against the grossest illusions of self-deceit by those salutaiy 
influences which operate upon, the human mmd in a more 
favourable situation The people of India among whom 
they live, and upon whom the miserable efiects of then 
delusion descend, are not m a situation to expose the 
V sophistry by which their rulers impose upon themselves 
They neither dare to do it, nor does fheir education fit 
them for doing it, nor do they enjoy a press, the instru- 
ment with which it can be done Their rulers, therefore, 
have no motive to set a guard upon themselves , and to 
examme rigidly the arguments' by which they justify to 
themselves an obedience to their own inchnations The 
human mmd, when thus set free from restramt, is easily 
satisfied^with reasons for self-gratification, and the undei- 
standing waits, an humble servant, upon the afiections 
Not only are the English rulers m India deprived of the 
salutaiy dread of the scrutimzmg minds, and free pens, of 
an enhghtened pubhc, m the legions m which they 
act , they well know, that distance and other circum- 
stances so completely veil the truth from Enghsh eyes, 
that; if the case will buk bear a varmsh, and if they 
take care to stand well with the mmister, they have m 
England every thmg to hope, and seldom any thmg to 
dread, from the successful gratificatiomof the passion of 
acquiring 

Iti IS most remarkable, that of aU the Enghshmen m 
India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion we have 
any record, the Governor-General and his council, the 
Governor of Fort St George and his council, the ex- 
amimng commissioners, and the Persian translator, the 
very foremost men in India, not one appears to have 
doubted, that the evidence we have exammed estab- 
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BOOK TL liflheid ratderu&bly the &cU -wbloh th«y bo eogtrly deeired 
ctTkr X. to in/er ‘ 

' The wTtmiM tJon of the witneaMO ttm closed, and the 

1 ®W. report of the oommiaaloDen drawn np, and ngned at 
Seringapatam, on the 16th of Hay 1800 It waa not till 
the 28th of Hay 1801 that any further Inatrnctions of the 
GoTemor-General were deepatohed. In the memorable 
doomnont of that datc^ addreaaed to Lord Clive, he etatee 
one reason of delay as followB The entioal aftnataon of 
the negotlatioa depending with the Nleam, appeared to 
me to render it adriaoble to poetpone the adoptlan of 
measarea required for the aeourity of the Camatia The 
BnooeBsfal lastie of that n^tlation appeared likely to 
fflfHh tata the arrangemenU which became Indiapeni^y 
neceMary in the Camatlo while a prematnre proaeontion 
of theae arrangements might hare impeded, and perhaps 
fmatrated, the gno ce a efu l usne of the negotiation at Eyder 
ahad." j&nother reason was, that for tome time be m- 
dulged the hope of being able to employ the weight of his 
own presenoe, m removing the ohetaides which he expected 
to oppose the miended rerolatloQ in the Camatia When 
that hope was relinquiahed, he dttdred that Hr Webbe, 
the chief secretary to the goremment at might 

jom him in Bengal, to oommonicate a more mlmite 
knowledge of oironmstanoee than be ooold otherwiao 
acquire. 

iAdJipa(ttiKb3di^BrT«i»(tiiltBuEkzl7toiBli4 iJnlla dafatorerUcDe* 
ilKrWOiB to tmifTft. B««ptiLJKa b m Ufrernboj m ordolo/t* tba 
■ | i ; ^ »ji noc ><trwth. It tD«7 M ■ da irtlf*. Oul tea Uw Cm (d Um com* 
pcDlroe* btO* Mp e gt fl tp twrtd lUm* at Q« Ciiiutb td mrnal 
tf tp ub ey amteW BrtCbb Oafa naw at, rat tbera exa ba UtOa dtfficnltr tn 
ervamaa that Iber fsiFTtalard baatSe mrtnsartlx tavardj It or that tbn n 
prawd tii»« amlBKat* ta Tima'a aiaeb. It b jiOAtUa that tha rainb 
cxaapntce lha HLanWiaM cl tha Xavala ta rnUtj tbatr am'itr bat U enw 
sot ba rfMoaaUj SaoMM hr caj *bo kaa* tl>a readen ct satire prlacti fer 
tntrtx*^ xod tha tnteoaa CHaMaUen Una by atJ lodiaa tfr- 

nnb thatr Cbrbtla ataiten. Oat aiwh that vat cwneC to Trnoo brUt 
axcati, VM aatd tod taUtsdrd by Walajih tad hb hd Tba tah i to ur ei 
wwah-patfat W Vnai;S5a<M.ta &m > g i»* w.\ a u a*Jt» 
Iwnbt aad the BaMaa I bat that ooM pralably bara atm var taSn cao< 
tsaaCty of nbftea tstokraiKa, tf tha fcrtaB roaU ha a aaodpatad aaj 
if basaSt to thewiatTta fraa Ua lutrr^ fwmt. Ahh«a<h,U>n 
iba rommndaiKV vtth Tlproa say sot aohataatlata r emninej aaaM 
tha EeuTu p o vfT U b ttitiawtbla U ruttin (he latotora that b rraanblr 
dnan Irtca lt,ia Isbraaea vUcb aearwly wqoli ed Mch tatthnaar —Tmi 
BO nlMca eooU ba ptacad apen tha £ bli^ or mOaohutit td tha Xtkiba of 
Arrot Thatr poOrtea] po4tba aad thefr rahekn enad mdtnd thm Irrv* 
rwlkahla foe*, tod *kfa thb ta mktki tt vaald Ian Im feUr ta hira 
tatrourd thaffl Uorrr vtth aor dnna of poUtkal rovrr — W 
» Pi Hiitcbii, fl. >!>.— TT 
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“The delay,” says the Govemor-Greneial, “which has BOOK VI 
occuired, has enabled me to receive the sentiments of the chat x. 

President of the Board of Commissioners for the affaus of 

India, and of the Seciet Committee of the Couit of Di- 1800 
rectors, on the subject of the correspondence of the late 
and present Nabob of Arcot with Tippoo Sultaun Those 
sentiments entirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with 
none, on the same subject” 

He proceeded to declare, that from the evidence which 
we have examined, he confidently infenedthe existence of 
a cnmmal coiTespondence between the Nabob and Tijipoo , 
and that the measuie which, in consequence, he resolved 
to adopt, was the dethionement of the Nabob, and the 
transfer of his sovereignty to the Company 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to obtain an 
appearance of the Nabob’s consent to his own degradation 
“I consider it,” says the Governor-General, “to be ex- 
tremely desii-able, that the Nabob should be induced to 
accede to the proposed aii’angement, in the form of a 
treaty In order to obtam his Highness’s acquiescence in 
this mode of adjustment, it will be propei for youi Loid- 
ship, after havmg fully appiized the Nabob of the nature 
of the proofs which we possess of his correspondence with 
Tippoo Sultaun, to offer the inducement of the largest 
provision to be made for his Bbghness’s personal expenses, 
and in that event I authorize your Lordship to insert in 
the tieaty the sum of three lacs of pagodas ” 

The Govemor-Geneial had no veiy sanguine hopes, that 
the Nabob would smooth all difficulties by resigning the 
dignity to which he clung He gave directions, theiefoie, 
on the conti-ary supposition, and said, “If the Nabob, 

Omdut ul Omrah, by refusing to acquiesce in the proposed 
arrangements, should compel the Biitish government, con- 
trary to its wishes and intentions, to exercise its lights 
and its power to then full extent, I authorize aud direct 
yom Lordship to assume the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Carnatic ” 

The Governor-General anticipated even another con- 
>tingency “It is possible,” says he, “that m the actual 
state ot his Highness’s councils and temper, the Nabob 
may be disposed to appeal to the authority of the Honour- 
' able the Court of Directors” Well, and what was his 
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BOOK. VL EiceUsnoj B detenninatian in that event T “Being' tl 
xcair X. reod^ e^ he, “ In poseenian of the eentnuenta xd the 

Secret Committee, foiided on the diBOcrvett3rnrtbeNabobB 

180 L fdthiMw ocsidaot, I eitEll consider it to be iqpdicaous 'and 
anneoefleaiy to admit the appeal -and bjihat adnusaian 
'to enter upon a formal trial ofdiis Highnees’e oriminal 
condacL* 

Now flnillj the caae stood, thereifcire, as foUowa. In a 
dispute, in wiudi the Compeny or their repreaentatiTW, 
the ralere in India, on the one hand, and the Nabob on the 
other were portlea, and m which a great kmgdom -was at 
issue, the first of the partlee not onlyrcsolTes upon de- 
ciding in its own oaobe, which in the case of disputes 
about kingdoms seldom be avoided, but, upon a rrmwa 
of evidcnoe of its own proriding, evidenoe altogether es 
partf-, eridenoe which it «iTMT>mnd by itself and for itself 
and upon which It put any oonstmotion which it pleased, 
did, without admitting the oppodte party to a hearing 
•vithoot admitting it to offer a single article of ccanter 
erldaooe, to sift the eridsnoe brought to oemdemn it, or so 
much as to make an obBemticm upon that ondenoe, pro- 
ceed to form a decsion In Its own favour and to strip the 
oppesits party of a fcmgdoin. It is perfectly ob^ous, 
that, upon pnnaplee of j^oatoro such as these, a decision 
in favour of the str a u gest will selxlcim be wanting. 

Had the aotlous of the Nabob oorreeponded with the 
inference which the T!n glmh rulsr* eo eagerly drew "thoir 
conduct -would stOI harre implied a moat extraordinary 
assumption. The prtnojjde of their conduct -was, tlint^ if 
jm IncQan piinoe did 107 Injoiy or but showed that he 
medilatsd injury to the RngUsh, -thatmcmuit the English 
•w er e entiUed to dethrone and take his kingtiom -to 
-thsmsfllTOL If the Nabob had aotuslly ooatraoted cn 
nTHinoe offensire and defenalTe -with Tippoo, be wasmot a 
^ SsiHib gerrers'mest ; ba nxr s soreru^ 
*Tnince and the ntmosi such an action implied was awis- 
mUon of the treaty which subsisted betwe en tbs 
and him. 301 all that is neoesBuily dofio byihe violatksi 
eo one side of a tr e aty bet we en soiweign states, is ocly to 
uelieTO tbo paitj uu the other aide from sH the obUgatlans 
which It imposed -j to kora -the -two parties, in short, in 
»ForIk**S»rveitrKi»,wsp^CT*,TBl.l.ttniT«,r O— C7 
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tlie samo sihiation, in wlucli tlieynould Lave been, if tho BOOK VI. 
treaty bad aiofc existed It .may liappcii, that, m snob a cixai* x 

case, it would bo improper, m the obeying, so 1011011 as to 

make war upon tbo infringing party That would entirely 1801 . 
depend upon other questions, namclj,lho refusal of redress 
foi injuiy, 01 of scciiritj* ngamst indubitable danger But, 
even when war takes place, and tMOpiinccs stand in tho 
relation of active enonues, it is not tho pnnciplc of just 
and polished nations to push the warfare to dctbiono- 
incut , nor can it over bo any thing but tho height of 
injustice to carry hostilities bej'ond the line of icdrcss for 
indubitablo injury, and sccuntj against indubitable dangei 
How the assumption of tho English, in the caso bcfoio us, 
can be reconciled inth theso established principles^ it is 
not difficult to detormmo ‘ 

1 Tlic conclusions ore WTong bcciuse tlic premises nrc so TIic Xal)Ob had 
never been n sovereign prince Tlic ininlslcrs of the Lrlllsh crovm had, 
indeed, moat Impollticnih and mlstaUnglj treated him In that capaeltj.hut 
the histon of his connexion with the Compnnj nns an Irrefutable argument 
of their error The ^abob of tho Carnatic was originallj nothing more than, 
on olHccr of the Snbahdor of tbo Dekhln, appointed and removed at tho 
pleasure of his superior Tliat ho had been rendered independent of the 
Subalidar tvas not even his own net, It ms the -aork of flic tngllsh, 
lie owed cterr thing to their protection he was their creature, not their 
cqnal Tho dispute la) not bctivccn two potentates of independent origin 
and power, bat beta con the master and Ecrvant — the sovereign and tho 
subject The timidity and tho ignorance of the superior had suffered 
the inferior to appropnate iWiat aid not appertain to him, and had recognised 
pretensions to which he had no claim That is no reason wli) tho error was 
to he perpetuated, or that it should not be remedied when itnas dlBCO\cred 
Tho established principles 'vnIucIi regulate even hostilities between soxeroign 
states ucrc hero inapplicable, — for the sovereign state was one, there were not 
two sovereign states, consequently there could not he hostilities between them 
TiTiatcver ma) be the law of nations m regard to tho treatment of Independent 
sovereigns. It wall scnrccl) he denied tlint the sovereign has a right to degrade 
a refractory or rebellions dependant It is true, howov er, that tho Gov emor- 
Gcncral doprired himself of an) advantage from this view of tho case, by 
treating the Xnwab as a sovereign prince In alliance with the English Bo 
observes ‘The case requires tliatwo should act as against a state, on tho 
basis of the general law of nations, and that we should employ tho power of 
tha British empire in India to demand, and Jf ncccssar) , to enforce an adequate 
security for onr -rlglrts and Interests against tho machinations of a faithless 
ally, who has violated the fundamental principles of a public alliance to tho 
extent of placing himself In tho light of a public enemy ’ Despatches, ii 623 
ThisTueans, It Is td be presumed, thata sovereign who JsiUn encm), and who 
Js too weak to resist, ma) be deprived of his sovcrclguty but oven ifithls doc- 
trine were generally true, which It Is not, tho public hostility of the Nawub of 
the Carnatic, had nut been so decisively imanlfcsted as to justify such extreme 
punishment The Inconsistencies and unsoondness of maTrjrof onr attempts to 
vindicate our political measures In India are undeniable It wolfld have been, 
more honest and honourable to have confined ourselves to tbe avowal that tho 
maintenance of the British dominion In India was the main-spring of all onr 
policy It might also have been safely asserted, on this occasion -at least, that 
the interests of the pcopledemanded the separation of dhe double administra 
tion 6f the affairs of tbe Carnatic, and on end being pnt to the mlsgovenunent 
of the Nabobs of Arcot — TV 
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BOOK TL Ab if aware, after all, how little afl other pleas were 
coir I. qualified to aupport the meaauro which he was eager to 

— pursue, the Goyemor-Qoneral forgot not his standard 

reason for the dothrooemeflit of prinoes j namelj' the bod- 
nesB of their goTemmeni. He affirmed, that no other 
expedient but the dethrocement of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and the total transfer to the Engltsh of the goremment of 
the Oamatlo, afforded anj ohanoe for that reform which 
the imporerlshineot of the country and the misery of the 
people, ao forcibly required. Here, at last, ho obtained a 
ground, on which. If the end for which goremment was 
instituted, sod for whioh it ought to be upheld, is worthy 
of being regarded, he might stand with p^eot assurance. 
Though wo may suspect the servants of the Company of 
some exaggeratioa, when they describe the horrible effects 
of the Nabob s adimnistratloD, there is no doubt that they 
were deplorable. It u equally certain, that no consider 
able improrement could be introduced, while the powers 
of dril admioistrsUoa remamed at the disposal of the 
Nabob. And, though what the Company had attempted 
for ioproring the ooodition of thdr subjeote, whore they 
poeaeMod the undiridod powers, had hitherto displayed hot 
little either of akiU or suooeaa, some efforts had been nobly 
intended, and will doubtless followed by more Judicdoos 
expedients. Even under the bed system of taxation, and 
the bad system of judicaixire whioh the Kr uTlish would 
employ the people would immediately suffer lees than 
noder the still more defeotlre systems of the Nabob ; and 
they would reap the benefit of nil the improrements whioh 
a moro enlightened peoplo may be expected to introduoe 
On this ground, we should Mro deemed tho Company 
Justified, in preparUon as tho feelings of millions are of 
more ndue than the foeUngs of an indiridoal, In seizing 
the government of the Oan^o long before end, on tho 
same prinoipici, wre sbouid n^oice, that every inch of 
ground within the bmits of India were subject to their 
sway In matters of deteil, 1 hare more fr^ucntly had 
occ^on to blame the Company a government than to 
praise it ; and, till the business of goremmcDt is much 
better understood, whoever wntes history with a view 
solely to the good of mankind, wiH have the same thank 
leas task to perform yet I befiere It will be found that 
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BOOK TL On the Ifithof Jnty 1601, the Kabob Omdtrttil Ormuli 
cnir I, died. Immedatelj * otanrolaadon xaa giren to the two 
■ gentleman, TYebbe and doeo, to atate to the IkmBj the 

1001 cmmaa which wero oharged upon the two Naboba deceased, 
and to demand, with infonnatian that a due pr oTlalon 
would be made Idr theor support, that iheir oansent 
ahould be gtren to the destined tranafar of the Oamatld 
goTemment, 

The boamesa waa urgent and, without permitiics the 
lapse of e r en the daj on which the soveteign had expired, 
tho gentlemeai repaid lo the palace. They were met by 
some of the principal peiBcma in the semoe of the late 
Nabob. They first -roqueeted to know if any portioular 
a r ian gement bad been traced by Omdnt ul Omrah. Har 
ing beau infonrred that a will ensted, they desired that 
it might be produced. Being mfonoed that, without the 
•noJation of -all deoorum, the eon and heir of the deceased 
oocid not be called upon to attend to ordinary buameaa, 
before tho oaremomei doe to hiarcTal fetharwere p«p- 
fonnad, they replied that on ordinary oocsaioo* it was the 
prmoiple of the EngUah to r espect the feelings of indl- 
Tidool^ but, where this respect interfered with the bus! 
ness of a great goremnaent, the lees must, in p ro p rie ty 
yield to tho greater mteroet. The personages, who rwahred 
thafr oommnnda, retned to deHberato and had not long 
TvrUifTJed wHb a deolaraticiD of submiariao, when the ycmng 
Nabob was introduced bearing the wDl of his &ther in 
his hand. The wEl directed, that Ah 'Hooeon, ha oldest 
oou, ahould suooeed to all his ri^ta, -all hia 'posaeMicus, 
lurd **tho scrrerelgnty of the Qamatio and that tho 
JChana, Mohamm^ hejeeb Balar'Jnn^ and TuofciaAlI, 
dho individuals Dowprosent, should be r eg en La , -to aaadst 
tho yoOTg Nawab in the affairs -of goremment, till his 


■arnTal at eo mp e tent maturity of-ycais. 

Tho Nabob Telfrod, and the conTmtim oners desired, 
that the rest of tho wnrenatlon 'dhocld be'prirate;, be- 
‘tween the T e gen ts and thannielTea. The protended dls- 
xoveries wsro described. The following jioiaage, in tho 
•report of tire womisBiooerB, Is memorable '*No}eob 
Khan expressed hb surprise at this oonmnmloation ; pro^ 
fencd hia entire ignorance of the subject .arid protested 
that itirnshBpo^ble'Torihe Nabob Omdutul Onmhte 
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<;lien&h the intentions imputed to his Highness Some of BOOK VI 
the pimcipal documents having been pioduced, Nejeeb chap x 
IDian asserted, that they contained none but expressions ' — ■ 

of civihty and compliment , that the Marquis Comivalhs 
had repeatedly enjomed the Nabobs, Mohammed Ah, and 
Omdut ul Omrah, to cultivate a fiaendly mterconrse with 
Tippoo Sultaun , that the whole tendency of the coire- 
spondence pioduced was directed to that object, in con- 
formity to the mjunctions of Lord Cornwallis , and "that 
the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed him- 
self to Lord Comwalhs on the subject of these commum- 
cations ■ The particulai warmth of the expiessions used 
"by Omdut ul Omrah, in his lettei addressed to Gholam 
AJi ELhan on the 14th Mohunum, 1209, having been 
pomted out to Nejeeb Khan — ^he observed that it was 
nothing more than an expression of civihty, which might 
have been used on any ordinary occasion On the cipher, 
of which a proposal appeared to have been made to the 
Sultan, and which proposal he entnely disregaided, the 
Khan observed, “ that the moonshee of the Nabob was 
present, and could be exammed with respect to the au- 
thenticity of the haud-wnting, that the ciphei might have 
been conveyed mto the ai chives of Tippoo Sultaun by the 
enemies of Omdut ul Omrah and concluded by a 
most important lequest, that the family should be fur- 
nished with the evidence, stated to exist, of the supposed 
criminal intercourse, and have an opportunity of offering 
such explanations as they might be able to give, and of 
presentmg such counter-proofs as they might have to fui- 
nish , when, -said ho, “ the proofs bemg compared, the 
Company might foim a complete judgment ” 

A more moderate proposition, on such an occasion, xvas 
certainly never advanced. He did not so much as appeal 
from the judgment of an opposite party , he only requested 
that party to look first at both sides of the question If 
the object had been to explore the truth of the accusation, 
it would have been easy to secure the papers of the late 
Nabob, in which, if no marks of a cnmiual correspondence 
existed, it would not bo wery probable that it had ever 
taken place 

“This discourse,'” say the commissioners, “being appa- 
Tcnlly intended to confound the object of our deputa- 
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BOOK VT tion,” — yei, thdt object, to bo iore, xna a vary different 
COAT X. thing— •'wo stated to the two Khaiu, that the British 

— — goTomment, being aatlafied of the sufflolonoy of its proofs, 

Ird no intention of oonstituting itself a judge of the con- 
duct of its allj There is here one of ^e most astonish 
iBstaooea, whloh the ennAla of the human mind can 
exhibit^ of that blmdnosa, which the selfish affeotious 
hare a tendency to produce, when, unhappily power is 
possessed, and all prospect both of shame and of punish 
ment la removed. The British govemmeni had taken 
evidence upon the oonduot of its slly had pronounced a 
eentenoe of oondemnatlon, and was prooeodina with im 
petuoaity to carry lU decision into execataon yet it would 
not constitute itself a judge of the oonduot of its 
allyr As if oue was not a judge, so long as one abstained 
fnm bearing both smIss of the questicct as if to all 
intents and porpoaes, saving only those of justice, it was 
not easy to be a judge upon very different terms I 
The whole of the oonfersnce of this dsy it appears, was 
spent, on the part of the Khans, in ‘‘asiertliig their dis- 
t^ef of the hostile mteroourse with Tippoo and in 
sisting on the reasonableness of their entering into the 
defence of Omdut ul Omrahs oonduot in rog^ to the 
several podute in which he wss sooused^ TThen the day 
was far odvanoed, they were penniUed, on their earnest 
request, to retire for the purpose of msldng the neoessary 
preparations for the funeral of the deoeased Nabob, and a 
second Interview was appointed for the errening of tho 
following day 

At this meetings the evils of a divided government, tho 
sbnseswhich preraned,aod all the other argnments, which 
had been ao often urged to prevail upon tho Nabobs to re- 
sign their authon^ were stated to the regeota they were 
assured that no remedy would suffice, except the revolu 
{ion proposed and they were asket^ whotber they wero 
prepaiTd to enter into an amicable negotiation for that 
purpose. They remarked, that, “if the entire govern 
ment of the Camatio ehonld be transferred to the hands 
of the Oompony the station of Nabob of the Coniaiio 
would be annihilated.* Tho answer of tho oomtnistiODers 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English In 
India have so long; and soccessfully made use of fiction, 
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BDOK.TL Wma farrity of hls judgment ail efgfatefm jeeis of *ge- 
aiArx. *It tTaSAnoV* *y oommiaaioner*^ •withoat b vtxy 
-I T<mg mndtedloui oonTomtuHV that wb obtained from iiift 

IBOU TThi^ii the appointmeDt of a time for onr receiTiiig; from, 
the reputed eon of Omdnt ul Omrah, hie own detar- 
Tn<n*Hfin on. the propontian wf»tyiTnTtnie*f.iid to the twm 
Ehana." 

On the Mcond daj which wae the l&ih of JtUj' the' 
projected tnterriew took place. 'The propoaiUon wae re- 
stated, to which the aoquieeoeaice of tiu yo ung - p nn oe wv 
required and the oonsequenoea held np to hla view tlur 
title of Nabob, wHh the dignity and emolomenta of the 
Tifl*d of the family if be oomplied the lose of aQ thsee 
adrantagea, if he refosed. “ He rephed, the Kh^a being 
pT Be en t, that he ooiundered them to hare been appointed, 
by hia fctherfor the porpoee of aaeistang him and that 
object of hia own ooonalB wia not aepante from that 
of the ghami. He was than giren to undeostand that. 
Lord Ghre, the Goremor reqmrod an farterriew with him. 
To this propcadtian also, tha Khana mamfeated relootnsce^ 
but theywere immediately Informed that it was altogether 
xaeleBa. Dunng a abort abaanoe of the ETTiarBii, &r the 
p ur poee of preparing the equipego of the. pnnoe, *the- 
young man," say the oommisdonera, *witbmnah apparent; 
anxiety in hls manner whisxiered in a low tone of rmocy 
that he bad been deoelred by the two Khans. AIi 
Hnawm, acc o rdingly proceeded, without fizrther connua— 
nicetion with the two Bhana, to the tent of the offioer 
oommaadhig the troops at Chepanh, at which placo we- 
h ud the honour of a personal interriew with your Lord- 
ahip.'’ The attendants of the Prisoe, inoIodiDg even the 
rege nts , were ordered to withdraw At this meeting it 
^ipeon that the prince was eren forward to declare hiB 
disapprobation of the refusal gtren by the TTHtt* to thcr 
propoaition of his Lordship and purposed that a treaty 
ahonld be prepared upon the basia of re stin g the entire* 
dril and military gorermnent of tho Cansitiein the hands 
of the Company and stated, that he would bo tmdy to 
execute the inatrament, with, or without the oonsent of 
the Ehans, at another eepante conference, which was 
appointed, for the next day within tho lines of the British 
troopa," 
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At that inteme'w, ho-sTOVerj Ali Htissain -mthdrow his BDOK"\irn 
acquioscenco of the formci day^ ivhich ho deacnbed as chat x" 
the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the moment — — 
Ho ivas again convoyed to a tent, to meet vuth Lord Clive, 1800 
apart from his attendants and advisors Bemg informed 
that his sentiments of yesterday were understood to ho 
still his real sentiments , that his altered declaration 
might he the offspring of fear , that ho was at present, 
however, within the British hncs , and, if it was necessaiy 
should receive the effectual protection of tho Bntish 
power , ho said that ho acted under no constraint, and 
that tho detemunation he had now expressed was that of 
his own deliberate, clear, and unalterable judgment “ It 
was then explained to lura,” say tho Commissioneis, 

“ that no pains had been omitted, winch could warn him 
of tho consequences ho. was about to incur , that the 
duties of humanity towards him, and tho duties of atten- 
tion to the national character of tho British government, 
had beeu satisfied , that he had himself determined the 
situation m which ho would hereafter bo placed , and that 
your Lordship, with concern foi himself individually, now 
apprized him that his future situation would bo that of 
a private person, hostile to the British mtorests, and de- 
pendent on the boimty of the Company — This declaration 
Ah Hussain received with a degree of composme and 
confidence, which denoted that he acted from no impres- 
sion of fear , and a smde of complacency which appeared 
on his countenance, throughout this discussion, denoted 
an mtemal satisfaction at the hno of conduct he was pur- 
smng Bemg asked if he wished to make any further 
observation, he said that he did not , and bemg also asked 
whether he had any objection to the mtroduction of the 
Elhans into the tent, he said he had none , which bemg 
accordmgly done, he was directed by your Loidship to 
leave the tent” 

The Bntish rulers had all along reserved to themselves 
an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chicaneiy about 
his birth, and had regularly denominated him the reputed 
son of Omdut ul Omrah, though aU that is stated is, 
that his mother, which, accordmg to the Mussulman law, 

IS a matter of mdifference, was not the principal among 
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1>00K the TT ranwp in the cenana * and though, at laet, too, they 
CHAT X. preohided themaalTca from this protenoo, by chooemg hun 
■ — - ta the man with 'whom, in proferenoe to all the rest of hii 
family they viehed to negotiatei, and at whose handi to 
accept the grant of the eorenognty 

Kegotlatioa bang m tbie manner closed on the part of 
All Hoaaain, the eon of Omdirt nl Omrah, the English 
rtilera directed their attention to Aseem ud Dowlah, a eon 
of Ameer ol Omrah, whc^ sinoe the death of his father 
Tfij been hept in a state of greet Boolnsicm and indigene*. 
To make known the intention of dealing with him as 
BQOoeaor to the Nabob might eborten hie days Bat the 
En glwb toon foand an occasion of delivering themselre* 
from this difflcalty The family resolved to place the 
son of Omdtrt nl Omrah on the mumnd, to which they 
hold him equally entitled by hii birth, and by the will of 
his deoeaaed father The English held it necessary to 
pmvent that ceremony for which purposo the troop* 
already commanding the entrance took paasaamon of the 
palace, and placed a goard of henoar abaci Aseem nd 
Dcwlah. He was not long kept ignoraot of what was to 
be done wrth him The forfaJtnre of the goremment by 
Omdnt nl Omrah, and that satbriiudJoct and seonnty 
as they expressed it, which the English rolen * doomed 
to be neoassary to the prcearration of their intorost* in 
the Camatia, were explained to him and he was asked 
whether if acknowledged as the head and represantatire 
of the family these wore terms to whloh ho wonld sub- 
mit. He m^o as little difficulty In expressing his oom- 
plisnce as iho olronmstanoee in whloh he was plaood gave 
reason to axpoot* A reflection, however suggests itself 
which at the time^ the English rolers wero probably too 
foil of their objert to make. If Axeem nd Dowlah bqd 
to the inhentanoo of the family any title whatsoever 
beside the arbitrary will of the English mlers, bis title 
stood exempt from that pleo of forfeiture on which the 

« Urt VoraI*Kt* wrttM. It b mtiSi Ujrt tbt uiotlwr et ttm jmm tan 
at lov «nata. *<>• *ws Mrtr m«nM t« tb« KtSeb. tmU 

nAvt Sb pr «ifC«Wn i, MMrdlac to U« In l 

JO— W ^ 

TV* rrvert fren vbfek tlw ttort iwrtiraUn cDd qMtktbu cn I 
»■ tb* ToJBD* •/ mpm (it S-J3L onJerM bj-tb* llcm ofComM* t* U 
rrisMS, Sift XM of Joim, ml 
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measure of detlironomont ■«-ns set up It wns not so 
mucli ns pieteudcd that Ins fatbei, Ameei ul Omrab, bad 
uuj sbaro in tbe pietondcd criminal conespondcnco of tbo 
late and preceding Nabob , and to pimisb a man for tbe 
sins of Ins grandfatbor, bowever it may bo rcconcilcable 
witb some systems of law, wll not bo denied, it is pic- 
sumed to be utterly incconcilcablo uutb tbo essential 
prmciplcs of justice Besides, tbougb in a certain sense 
of tbe i\ord, a princo may forfeit bis ciown to bis subjects, 
it was not in tbo relation of subject and princo, that tbe 
Biitisb Company and tbo Nabob of Arcot stood , and in 
wbat sense it can bo said that ono pi nice forfeits bis 
crown to another, it would not bo easy to explain 

A treaty was immediately drawn uj) and signed, accoid- 
ing to wbicb all tbe powois of government weie debvered 
ovei in perpetuity to tbe English, and totally and foi ever 
renoimced by tbo Nabob. Yet such is tbo momomble 
harmony between tbe language vbicb tbo Engbsb rulers 
desired to employ, and tbo actions they pei formed, that 
tbe first article of tbe treaty stands in tbe following 
words “ The Nabob Azeem ud Dowlab Bebauder is beieby 
formally established in tbe state and mnk, with tbe dig- 
mties dependent thereon, of Ins ancestors, berotofoie 
Nabobs of tbe Carnatic , and tbe possession thereof is 
beieby guaranteed by tbe Honouiable East India Com- 
pany to bis said Highness, Azeem ud Dowlab Bebauder, 
who has accordingly succeeded to the Subabdarry of tbe 
territories of Arcot ” 

As a provision for tbe new Nabob, including tbe main- 
tenance of tbe female estabbshment, or Mbal, of bis 
father, one-fiftb part of tbe net revenues of tbe Carnatic 
were pledged The Company engaged to make a suitable 
mamtenance foi the rest of tbe family, and took upon 
itself tbe whole of tbe debts of tbo precedmg Nabobs ^ 

Against this i evolution, there was ti’ansmitted to tbe 
borne authorities a remonstrance in tbe name of tbe 
regents A letter, as from tbe rejected Nabob, setting 
forth, in vehement and pathetic language, tbe proceedings 
which bad taken place, and tbe cruel effects, as regarded 
himself, with which they were attended, was transmitted 
to two gentlemen m England, of tbe names of Hall and 

1 See the Treaty and Papers, nt snpra, I 74 
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BOOK TL Jotnstona, who octod thoro as agents of the deceased 
CBAT Nabob. T^e rest of the fiamily continued to rent their 
■ indJgnatioii, in acts of dlsrepeot to the new Nabob, and in 

IBOL such other demonstrabons as they dared to risk. The 
displays of their diasatlsfiiotiof) were sufficiently eotire 
and cianifest to giro not onfy displeasure, but some degree 
of disturbance to the goremment. In due time the ap- 
probation of the Honourable the Court of Directors, a 
faTouT as often as aoqoimtions ware made, not often denied, 
amred in proper form. We have been induced,” aaid 
the Secret Committee^ to postpone ezpreasiztg our opimon 
on the late important tnunaotions in the Chmatio, from 
a desire to be previoosly famished with every information 
which could In any material degree upon the ques- 
tion and we have aooordingly waited with impatience 
for a review of the oiromnatancee which led to the late 
arrangement In the Gamatio, which tho GoTenwr-Oeneral, 
in his letter of the 28th of &pteinber 1801 to the Secret 
Conmuttae, aoquamted ns he was then preparing, and 
which he propel to forward by the Uomington packet. 
Hie Momington packet arrived and the promised renew 
was not reoetred It wss ne t et senb Hie Directon 
acoordmgly were oompefled to spprove without it “ We 
do not, they ssy feel oucselres called upon to enter 
into a detail of the oiromnstanccs oonnecied with this 
osse or to stste at length the reasoniog upon those dr- 
CTimstancea which has led to the oocclosion we have come 
to, after the fullest and most dehberate oonslderation. 
It Is enough to atate to you, that we are folly prepared 
upon the facts, as at present befc^ ns, to approve and 
con Arm the treaty in question and we are of opinion, 
that, acting ooder the inslrootiorts of the Oovemor 
General, you stand folly justified, upon the erideuce, 
writtoi as well as oral, on whloh you proceed, in deeming 
tha n^ta of the faxnily d Ifob&mmed All, %a existing 
under former treaties^ to have been wholly forfeited by 
the aystematic perfidy and treadiery of the kto Noboba 
of the Carnatic^ WalkJeh and Omdnt ul Omrih, in breach 
of their solemn treaties with tho Oempany The rl«fTTT 
of the fiumly baring been thus forfeited, and right haring 
accrued to the Company of rwHng p ror ial on, at their 
discretion, for the future safety of the Carnatic, we are 
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furthoi of opimou that tho uaturo of tho socunty •w’liicli BOOK VI 
has been pionded by tlie treaty, for tho defence and ^ 

preservation of om interests in that quaitei, is of a satis- 
factory desciiption 

One expression alone, in this quotation, appeal’s, on tho 
present occasion, to requiio any comment Tho Diiectors 
say, that tho Nabob Mohammed All foifcitcd the lights 
■which he enjoyed “under treaties with tho Company” 

But suiely his right to tho throuc of tho Carnatic -was 
not cieated by any treaty with tho Company It had foi 
a long senes of jcais been acknowledged, and pioclaimcd 
by the English, os resting on a very diCfcrout foundation 
At the commoucemont of thoir political and mihtary 
operations in tho Carnatic, tho right of ilohammed Ah 
by inheiitancc, to tho musnud of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of against the Fiench, 
and a zeal foi tho rights of the lawful piinco, was one of 
the colours with which they wore most anxious to adorn 
then conduct If, by the violation of a treaty, an here- 
ditary soveieign incurs the forfeiture of his sovereignty, 
how would the case stand, not to speak of other sovereigns, 

•with the East India Company 1 At a previous epoch, the 
Directors themselves had vehemently declared, that tho 
treaty was violated , namely, by the assignments which 
the Nabob had gi anted on the distncts set apart foi 
secunng the subsidy AH the rights, therefore, which a 
violation of the treaty coiUd forfeit, were of course for- 
feited on that occasion. Yet the Director’s by no means 
pretended that they had a I’lght to dethrone the Nabob 
on that occasion = 

In the letter of Ah Hussain 'to the agents of the family 
in England, “ Being informed,” ho says, “ on the 29th, that 
pubhc notification had been made through the difierent 
streets of Madras, that the Ameer’s son would be placed 
on the musnud on the 31st instant, imder the mfluence 
of government, I immediately addressed the Goveinoi 
with the advice of the regents, on the suggested measure, 
and proposed to accept the terms which had been at first 
offered , a measure which my mmd revolted at, but which 

* Letter from the Secret Committee of tie Court of Director*, dated 29th of 
September 1802, to the Gorernor in CouucU of Fort St George, papers, ut 
supra, L 163 
Vide supra. 
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BOOK VL Bowned to b« demand od bj the trying origenaieB of the 
cEip X- moment and I felt confidence within myeel^ that, if my 
■ ■ offer had been accepted, the liberality of the Bntaah 

IWL nation woold have never held me boond by oonditians 
•which had been ao oompukwrily imposed on me or would 
have ameliorated a dtoatioii, that had been prodaoed by 
meana, which neither honour nor jnstioe could boar to 
contemplate. My addreaa was wholly and totally dis- 
regarded.” 

Of this offer no mention whatsoever appears in the 
oorrespondenoo of the Company’s servants with their 
employera. 

On the 6th of April, 1602, the deposed Nawob died. 
He was reoidiDg In the apar^ant of the Sultana Nina 
Begnm his paternal aunt, when the malady supposed a 
dysentery began ) and, in display of the resentments of 
the family his ntuation waa concealed from the English 
government, and the medical assistance of the Engbsh 
rafrised, till the <t&v waa despemieu Nearly at the aanie 
tune, died Ameer Smg, the deposed Bajah of Ihnjore * 

Poodioherry having been rtatcrod to the Frenti, agree- 
ably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alanMd the 
English by ■ending out a great list of mlhtary officers 
seven generals, and a proportional number in the infenor 
ranks, with 1400 regular troops, and lOC^OOOf. in specie. 
The speedy renewal of the war ga'VB them relief fro m 
their feara. PoaBemoo of PondJcherry was roaomed by 
the English in 1603 but the French Admiral, Titnma^ 
had lotelligence safDoiently prompt, to enable him to 
ctcaj^e with the fleet. 


Several oomuienccs of interest took place in thin and the 
immediately subsequent period of the administmtlon 
of the Marqness TTeDeoley which aa they aro not 
adrertod to In the pogos of the original, it will bo 
convenient to notice In this place. 

Dubcto the year 1800^ the Isle of France been the 
retort of a numbor of anned ressala, which with singalar 

t Vtpen, vt Rprv artmC to te tcIdM Z> It tM of Jtnv. un. 

rtT«r«, L B, M. 1 U, Ua 

ri{«r« erdir wl W St ptW£«] la IIM, Xo. U, ^ 113 , 
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activity and boldness earned on a predatory warfare against BOOK VI. 
Biitisb commeice in the Indian Ocean The protection chap x 

afforded by the presence of his Majesty’s ships of war was ^ 

of comparatively httle avail against the sudden and rapid 
opemtions of the French pnvateers , and gnevous injury 
was inflicted upon the country trade, and even uj)on that 
between England and India ^ It was computed that be- 
tween the commencement of the wai and the end of 1800, 
the naval force of the Fiench islands had earned into 
Port Louis, Biitish pioperty to the amount of above two 
millions sterhng That such a somce of annoyance and 
injury, such a rallying pomt for any armament which 
might be eqmpped from France agamst the Bntish pos- 
sessions m India, should be suffered to exist, was as dis- 
creditable to the national i eputation, as it was destructive 
to the meicantile interests of Bntish subjects, and incom- 
patible with the safety of the Indian territories of Great 
Bntain It was not to be expected, therefore, that a 
Governor-General of the energetic character of Lord Mor- 
nington would fail to attempt the extinction of the 
evil by the subjugation of the islands of Mauntius and 
Bourbon 

Accordingly, m the latter months of 1800, as soon as 
the affairs of Mysore weie settled, thiee of his Majesty’s 
regiments, with 1000 Bengal volunteers, and details of 
native and European artiUeiy, were ordered to assemble 
at Timcomalee, on the Island of Ceylon, undei the com- 
mand of Colonel "Wellesley, to be employed towards the 
close of December in an expedition against the Isle of 
Fiance, if the accounts from Europe and from Egypt were 
of a nature to leave the Governor-General at liberty to 
mate the attempt - At the same time, the plan of the 
expedition was commumcated to Admiral Ramiei, who 
commanded the Bntish squadron in the Indian Ocean, 
and he was earnestly lequested to proceed to Timcomalee 
to meet the force and transports assembled there, and 
co-opeiate m the attack upon the Isle of France, the 

^ Tho Kent Indiaman was captured by a French privateer off the Sand 
Heads, on the 7th of October, after an action of an hour and three quarters 
She i\as carried by boarding, and tlie passengers and crew were treated after 
tho captore tnth brutal barbarltj Hespatches, U 395 

- Letter to the Hon, Col Wellesley, 6th Nor 1800 Despatches, 11 413. 

See a'so Wellington Despatches, 1 24, 31 
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BOOK TL moceurfol result of which admitted of no reasonable 
CHIP I. donbt, from the feeble means of resistance which the 
colony po«M«ed, 

1001 The attempt upon the Isle of Franco vraa retarded, 
however by the extraordinary acrapleo of the Britiah 
Admiral, who withheld hia ooncmrenoe in the proposed 
expedition chiefly becanoe, in his opinion, no snoh enter 
prise oould with propne^ be nndwiahem, unle* by the 
expreas command of the king aJgnifled m the nsnal 
official form to the British government of India, and to 
the commandera of his lUJesty*a eea and land farces. It 
is difllooH to behove how such a plea oonld have aatisfied 
the nndera tending of a British officer or that a mere 
defect of form ehoold hare imposed upon the Admiral the 
dnty of frostraiing or Impoinng the use of snoh means as 
the government of India might possess, for the seasonable 
annoyance of the enemy insteed of xealously aeixmg the 
opportonHy to direct against theon such additional and 
powcTfol reootrrcea. The parocnplei urged by Lord 'W’elleeK 
ley in reply to the AdmiToTs objeotions, reodred tho 
fldlest cc^rmatioo from the home anthontiee and Lord 
Eobort e ip r o ealy states that it is of the ntmosilmporUnoe 
that it should be understood that in the distant poswa* 
slons of the British empire during the enatence of war 
the want of the regular authority ^oold not preclude an 
attack upon the anemy in any case that may appear cal 
culated to promote the public interests. Full credit la 
given to Admiral Rainier for having acted under a sense 
of pubHo duty but it is ImpcasiNe to avoid suspecting 
that he waaJaflaeooed, how e ver unoonsdously byajeolous 
teoadoosness of authori^ which disdained receiving or 
dors from an East India Company s Qovemor a feeling 
which has on vanoua occosiona bora manifested hj those 
intrusted in India with high naval command^ to the 
senous detnment of the pnblio oause. On the present 
occasioc, Hs effects were most mischievous, for tho jiri 
vateera of the Isle of Franca continued, daring several 
subsequent years after the renewal of the war to haraas 

< Litter to AJoitaalCiiidcr ilaJ Oct Itea Snebi 

lettrri Btr 0 Tsare udBir Ceevr Cutto. ]t^ 
ttotpatdm, SppenUx. 1U. liX 

Lnn frea Leri llobcn ta tbt UmiMtl WtOolij Jtth Sift. ItOt 
Ddpitdie*, m. 
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nud i>]m«lor %\ith jiupnint\ tlio coniinorcml nn\igation of BOOK VI 
tlio Ili'^tcrn M lirn Iho reluct ajico of Admiral ciiAr x 

Rainier amis found iii'^upomlde, the Go\cnior-Gcneral ic- 

Eohed to resume a design which had hceii amponded for 
a season, and send the troops collected at Ce\lon against 
BataAia.* Before this piojcct could he reahred, instruc- 
tions a\ ere rccencd from Bnglnnd to undertake an expe- 
dition in a diflerent diioction, and to send a force from 
India to Bg\pt, to nsbist in the expulsion of the French 
from that cniintr\ - 'Hie instructions had been in some 
degree nnticij'atcd, and the destination of the troops 
nsscmhled at Tnncomaloo was dt pendent upon the nature 
of the advices which sliould be iccencd from Bngland,* 
and which it was thought jirobablc would direct iho 
oquiiimciii of an annament foi the Red Sea Tlic force 
assembled m Cevlon was tlicreforo despatched to Bombaj, 
to be joined there bj IGOO iiativo infantrj, which had 
been held in readiness for foreign son ice * Tlio foicc was 
placed under the command of Major General Baird, who 
left Bengal on the 14th Fcbiaiarj , and after touching at 
Cejlon proceeded to Borabaj, wliero ho aimed on the 31st 
Slarch 

The forces collected for the Eg) ptian expedition wore 
embarhed ns fast as tiansports could be provided for them, 
and in successive detachments sailed to Jlocha as the first 
point of rendc7vou3 They had been picccdcd m De- 
cember by Real -Admiral Blankctt, with a squadron of the 
Company’s cruisers, and a small body of ti dojis, intended 
to act as an advancc-gnaid to the expedition, and prepare 
the wa) for its leccptiou Lotteis woio also addressed 
by the Governor-General to all the puncipal Arab chiefs 
on the coast of the Red Son, to conciliate thou good offices 
and secure their assistance * 

After touching at Slochn, Geneial Baird piocceded to 
' Jidda, where he arrived on the 18th of May, and was 
joined by Sii Home Popham, who had been sent out from 

' W'cIIington Despatches, 155 

* Letter from the Klglit lion IT Dundas to tho Marquess VVcllcslej, Cth 
Oct 1803 Despatches, 11 43G Tho measure had been sugccstcd by Lord 
W cllcsh } long before Letter to the Right Hon H Dundas, I Cth May, 1799 
Despatches, i 637 

* From Vlarquess Wellcslcj to Major-General Baird, 10th Feb 1801 

-> Despatches, it 440 * Ibid U 471 
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BOOK VL En^btnd to tlie onminand of the lUTBi part of tha 
cKAr *. eipedition. Tbera also he received intflUJgenoe of the 
■ — ' — action which had taken place between the French army 
160L Knit the Bntiah foroee on the Slet Haroh, the defeat of 
the former and death of Sir Ralph Aboraromble Pro* 
oeeding to Kosair General Baird arrived there on the 0th 
Jane, and having oonoentrated his troopo, oozainenoed his 
march towards the Kile. The passage of the deeerty 
althoagh impeded by a variety of veiatiotia cmbarnunH 
menta and delays, was effected wlthoat any senona loss, 
and the troops performed the rest of their route down 
the Rile in boats. 

By the S7th of Angast, the whole of General Baird’s 
force, amoanting to 7000 man, was assembled in the Isle 
of Bhooda. Thenoe they marohed to Rosetta, with the 
hope of oontribating to the oaptore of Alerandna, bnt 
were there met by mtelligonoe that the French were in 
treaty for surrendfo' and with this event terminated bos' 
tiiities in ^ypt. 

After the casaaticin of aotiTe operations, the two armies 
from India and England were onited under the oommand 
of Lord Oaran, and the Sepoys were to be marched to 
Alexandria to foim pert of the garrison. The blending 
of two bodies, diffezhig in msny reepeots es to their poy 
and arganixation, was lUroalonlated to give satisiooiion to 
either and the detention of the native troops to perform 
the datiea of gamsons woald have been e breoch of the 
implied obligation under whioh they consented to 
engage in foreign eemoe. These objectionable projocts 
were, however obviated by tie intelligence that prelimi 
narics of peaoe had been dgned and by the end of April 
orders were received for the rotum of the native troops, 
sod o portion of the European to India. They wore em- 
barked at Sues, In the beginning of Jane, 1802, and 
amved at the Proeldenoios to which they sovcrally be- 
longed in the coarse of the two following montha' This 
demonstration of the power of the British cmplrr whioh 
thus brought together nameroos and effective armaments 
from the "West snd from the East, to fight the b a tt le# of 
England, upon the Bo o ks of the KOe, was cslonlaiod to 

I DoUn tb« tf leri W DnW nd th« t>«k« of W Htutes, 

■w Un Uh of Sir HoTld ItalrS Air tbm oad oocr dtlolli. 
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enhance her renown, and confirm her moial, as well os BOOK VI. 
display her pohtical strength The demonstration was onAP x 

not needed, there taos already, as the event pioved, a 

sufficient force to overpower the lehques of the Fieuch 
aimy, and it would have been economy both of blood and 
treasure, to have adhered to the Govemor-Geneial’s 
oijginal design, and been contented vath the less splendid 
but more sen iceable conquest of the Isle of France 

Before the leturn of the troops from the Egyptian ex- 
pedition, Lord Wellesley had tendered to the Court of 
Director’s his resignation of the government of India On 
the 1st of Januaiy, 1802, he conveyed to the Court his 
•wish to be relieved bofoie the end of the cuirent year 
In his despatch to the Court, he assigned no other causes 
for that step than the successful accomphshment of the 
most essential brnnches of his general plan foi the se- 
curity of India , the prosperity of the existing state of 
affairs, and his expectation of completing m the course of 
the year as great a proportion of improvement m the 
affairs of India, as he could hope to accomphsh within 
any period of time, to which his government could be 
reasonably protracted ^ In a letter adchessed to Mr 
Addington, the Secretary of State,- his Lordship is more 
exphcit his contmuance m India, he states, is X-recluded 
by powerful causes, and his admmistration is brought to 
apiematuie conclusion by the authority most interested 
in its extension , that is, by the Court of Directoi-s, whom 
he charges with having mamfested a want of confidence 
in him, with having interfered in details of local admims- 
tration, usually left to local authority, and with having 
refused^their sanction or expressed their disapprobation 
of arrangements which he had adopted, upon a convic- 
tion of their expedience or necessity He then specifies 
the particular cases, included under these three general 
heads 

Without following the Governor-General through all the 
circumstances which he details, it will be easy to select 
such as will prove that his accusations were not unfounded 
and that the Court of Directors-had adopted towards him, 

1 Letter to the Court of Directors, Ist Jan 1802 Despatches, it 61G 

2 Letter to the Right Hon H Addington, Cawnpore, 10th Jan 1802 Des- 
patches, ill Introduction, p Iv 
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K VI opiniOM and foelioga, with tbs inflaanoe of which hi» 
ir X. oontinuanoe In hi* aitnaiion wu* wholly incompatible. 

They had learned to look opon him with dietrost and 
^ fear on rarioo* groondiv »ome of which wore not whcdlj 
untenable, bat of whicdi othen were Inoonaiaient with 
the extenaioa of the Brituh power in Indm, and the more 
deoidedlj polibool nature of the poaitiofi in whiob the 
Company had been plaoed by the remit* of the war with 
l^ppoo Saltan. Unqneationably the aoceaaion of territory 
acquired by that war the more complex relationa in 
which it had mrolved the Bntiah goremment with the 
neighbouring atates and the cantioaanoe of hostUltie* 
m Europe, ftiDy jQ*tified Lord TVellealey Jn making an 
addition to the etrongth of the Company's army The 
Court of Dhecton, indaenced by conaidetationa of eoan 
omy whidi, to say the least of It, were ill-timed, disap- 
proved of the augmentation, and peremptarily ordered a 
redaction to be made. To have obeyed these orders, 
would oot only have Incapadtaied the goremment irotu 
oooperatmg In the Egyptian bat would hare 

exposed the D«wly-ao«iulr©d prorlnce* to be the pray of 
rebeOioD or lnTula&. Lord IVellesley wu therefore com 
pelted to mspend obedience to the orders of the Court, 
and they never were obeyed. The Mahratta war which 
preseoUj followed, was an nnanswerable argument against 
any dimlnatioD of the military strength of Bntlah go- 
Termnent, 

Some of the proceeding* of the Court regarded the 
abolibon of various aalaries and aQowmnoea which the 
Govereor-Oeneral had aanoboned or granted this garo 
him deep offence;, and he resenta it in stroog term^. *It 
cannot be denied," he obeerre*, • that the Conrt, by re- 
doong the established allowances of Colonel 'WeUealey has 
offered me the most direct, marked, and disgusting per^ 
aonal indignity whiob could bo devieed. The effect of 
this order must be to mculcato an opinion that I hove 
suffered my brother to derive emolamenta beyond the 
limit* of jofUoe and propriety and that I have exhibited 
an example of profusion and extraronce In an oBowance 
granted to my ncareat connexion. I have already stated 
that the groimd of the order is as unjnst and nnwairanted 
in jwint of fact, as its operation is calculated to be 
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inuniou^ nml Ininiilntinj; to im roput-itn^ii mul honour” I'.OOK 5 1 
It would njijuar lint the Com I hud not llir.onth ion- niir x 

mdoicd till' nature of Colonol 5Vclli -'ll %’•< jiolilicil ns well 

{VS nnlitnri fuuvtions m Mn ore nr tin* ninioidnlilo c\- 
pemos of Ins situntion , and it n undi nnhlo, us Inrd 
5Villosloi urges, tint if the Court coni on ed Colonel 
Weill sh'i nnd (ho (lovnnor-Cinerul rspshlo of the con- 
duct which thill orders insinimtid. lhe\ nliould not liino 


stopped sljojt vith ' Uvh iiiiput ilioii, hut should lm\c 
rcnioicd Colonel 5\ille hi fioiu his coininnnd, nnd Ijord 
'\\ el lisle} ftoni his goiiuuiiont 
Besides ol)je''l ions to (he uniount of i cniuiicmtion for 
public sen ices, the C'oiiit of directors nssunicd a light to 
nonun itc indnidunls to otlici s of (iiist, {ind to displace 
Ihobo appointed b} their Goiornm-s in India Tlitis a 
percmploi} ordci diiccted I^ord Wellesley to ajipoint a 
particular penon to be Acting Picsulcnt of (he Bond of 
Trade, to the supersession of another indnidual, who had 
been idaccd in tint ofnee by the goicrnincnt , and at 
Iifadras the Com t, in opposition to the opinions and wishes 
of Lord Cine, lonioicd the chief sccietai} to the go\crn- 
incnt and appointed another, Unplaced a nicmhcr of tho 
Boaid of Bcicnue, and dirccth nominated two mcmbeis 


to that Board, nnd gi anted one of the most impoitant 
commercial icsidenccs on tho Coast in i eversion upon tho 
fii-st lacancj These mcasuies undoubtedly constituted 
an usnqntion of pationagc contraiy to the Icttci and 
spntt of tbc Act of Paihament of 1703, wliicb, in icstmg 
the x>n\ liege of nomination to all odiccs under iMembci-s 
of Council m the local authorities, subject to tbc control 
of tbc Court ofDircctois and tho Board of Commissionoi-s 


for the affairs of India, did not mteiid to gi\o to eithoi of 
the latter more than the powci of checking any abuse of 
local patronage, and protecting the just rights of then 
seiiauts in India wdicrc these wcie flagiantly and sys- 
tematically invaded, it was, no doubt, tho duty of the nutbo- 
nties in England to intoi fere, but it is obvious that if the 
intei-fcrence is peqietually called for, tho legitimate remedy 
IS not an assumption of the pationagc, but the lemoval of 
the offender 


In addition to the counteraction and moi tification thus 


complained of, the Govemor-Qenoral, at the time he wrote, 
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K)K VI. «iitiolp*ted eipo«tire to »tlU farther offenoo Jcm 
HiP X. monAOed,” he obserrtA, “with angrj orders of Tiricms 
■■ ~ descriptdQiia, for the Babramoii of manj of the meet fan 
1801 . portant aoU end Instltotioni of mj sdmirustrstion, and for 
the entirQ ohsngo of its general tenor and spirit. At- 
thongh not mentioned, he eepecoally allades to two sets of 
moasaroa m vhloh he took an acUre interest, and m whioh 
he wsa moat polntedl/^ at Tuianoe with the Oonrt of 
Diroctora — the eetabUahmant of the College of Fort Wil 
liazn, and the extended iimihtias awarded to private trade 
in Bengal, 

It has been alreodjr notioed, that m oompUanoe with the 
nqxuaitian of the trading interests of Fngland, a pronsioo 
■TBS mtitiduoed into the ohartor of 1793, by which 8000 
ions at least ware to be annoaily allotted to private 
mernhsnts. Two objeots were proposed by thoa condition, 
whloh was oonaiderod to be consistent with the general 
prmoiple of the Company s moscg>oly These were, Firsts 
the augmented export of Bntiah mannfiotarce Se^dly 
the re^Uanoe dmeot to England of that portion of Bntiu 
capital which the Oompan^s mrestment oonld not take 
np, and which wus therefore sent in arboles of Indian 
eriKort by foreign shipping whenrrer Bntiah tonnage tras 
deficient. The prarrulon hod failed in both respeota. The 
high rate of freight obsrged on the Oompacy’a shjppm^ 
and the delays and intemiptions to which their roesele 
were sabjectod, were justly complained of as deterring 
merchants and mannfootnirrs fr^ engaging extensivoly 
in the trade. In fact, hovoror there was no great demand 
in India at that time for British goods and the omoont 
of export tonnage^ oreo if the ex 3 )eneo had boon redacod, 
wotfld probably hove been more than equal to the domnnd. 
The case was different with Indian goods. There was a 
largo capital in Indm, in the fortanes of indlvidoala, that 
wanted omploymeot, and there was s rery eitonsiro de- 
mand in Europe for a vanety of articles besides thooo 
which the Company reserved ts objoots of their eiolumvo 
trade •* oonsequenlly the tonnage offered to private mcr 
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KN'COUn VGKMl KT Or J'BIVA’in TH \Di:. 

the Compinv, )!i<-un‘icipnt fm llicii nooiv A I. 

vmnls b:‘;i<k's niinon 1\ anil unccitain So phm v 

slron J) v.as thin folt that tho Court of IhroctorH, in 

17'>S, anthon'’ciI Iho ^'o\orntm>nl of Ih'n^al to inUo up 
plnp'' on tlio account of {ho Coinpan,, fm tlm jnirpo'-o of 
ro-lettipjr on the Fnnio aocmnit, lh<' tomn ;o to tho incr- 
clnnts of Calcutta ’llioir plan, h^\^o\lT, a\nH ohjoc'ion- 
nblc on the same paouiuls il boforo, i xptn* e amt dolna , 
and the prinuple haainp luon nlinitleil, tho practice a\as 
inothiu'd In Lord "W elli'^kn *^0 for that the inoi chants and 
ship-o\\Toi'S avoro p'Tinittcd to innl o tlmr own uirnngc- 
tnents for the c:ttcnt and rate of the fi-cight., and tho 
despatch of tho ac^ els, Mibjcct to sneh conditions as were 
thought necovsarv to protect tho Coinpunk priailcgc ' 

The discretion thus osciciscd created exceeding alarm and 
tmger at home As tho slnps t ikon ujiworc India-bnilt, 
the shp>-hnildors of tho Poitof Jjondon nnticijntcd tho 
dcstiuction of their hiisincss, and the Court of Diroctois 
proclaimed that the Compain’s monopol} was sub\ cited 
The MOW'S of the Govcrnor-Ccncral were adiocatcd In a 
stiong racicintilc interest m England, and arcro upheld by 
tho President of tlic Eoatd of Control, so lliat flic disap- 
probation of the Court was not allowed to bo diiccUy and 
immediately cxiucsscd- Hie Goa'cmor-Gcneial repeated 
the same ntrangement in ISOO, and in his report of tho 
circumstance to tho Court, declared it to ho lus decided 
and conscientious comnction that tho permanent csta- 
bhslimcnt of a systematic intercourse between the poitsof 
India and that of London, logulatcd by principles similai 
to tho^e adopted by his go\ ernment, had become indis- 
pensable to the united and inseparable interests of tho 
Company and of the nation in India Tho liboi-al and un- 
ansTvemhlo arguments by which this opinion was vindi- 
cated, were not calculated to render the measme accept- 
able to tho narrow and selfish jealousy of tho ship-owmers 
or of the Court of Directors That tho Goveinor-Gonoral’s 

' Aavcrtlscmcnt of tlio Board of Trade, Calcutta, 5tU Oct 1793 Despatches 
ii. Append 73G 

^ Letter from tho Eight lion U. Dnndos to the Committee of Ship Builders, 

Ist Juh, 1797, and to tho Chairman of tho Hon L India Company, 2ndAprlI, 

1800 Wcllesloy Despatches, V 117,121 Letter from the saino to Lord 3Ior- 
nlngton, 18th Jlarch, 1799 Ibid 11 101 Letter to tlio Conrt, 30th Sept 1800. 

Despatches, 11 370 
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UISTOBY OF BRITISH INDIA 

unpopularity •* th both at early period of his admi- 
nlfltratioii must be mainly referred to the enoouragement 
^hioh he thus afforded to the prirate trade of India can- 
not be doubted, and was his own impresaion. **1 appre- 
hend, he obee i ' vca , * that my oonduot on the question of 
the pnrate trade tin* been the Tnain source of the riru 
lence which has been betrayed by the Court on various 
other topic*. * 

Ihe support giran by Lord WeDealsy to the trade from 
India to Eogland in Britiah built ship*, was the result of 
the calm and deliberate oonsaderatlon of a measure oon- 
oemlng which he himself declares he felt no partdoular 
solicitude. The same indifference did not attach to an 
institution of whi^ he was the creator and foeterer — the 
College of Fort WUham — and m reapeot to which he was 
frited to encounter the no leas strenuous opposition of the 
Court of Directors. 

The alteration which had tabm place in the situaiion of 
the Company iu India, and their assumption of a political 
to the comparatiTe eztmotion of a meroantde ohu'sotor 
had permanently changed the objects which their cdnl 
ssTTants were appointed to aocomphsh, and the denomi- 
nations of writer fiiotor and merchant, by which they 
were still distinguished, were utterly Inapplicable to the 
nature and extent of ibelr duties and occupations Not 
only had they for the greater pert oeased to hare any oon- 
neiion with trade, but they were bound by oath to abetain 
from every oommorelal and mercantile pursuit, nnd it TtVl 
now become their task to nrintnin civil order through an 
extensive and populous country to dispense justice to 
millions of pe(^e of vanous languages, manners, and 
croedfi to administer a oomphoated lystem of revenuo 
and finance to condnot dlfflonlt and intricate negotiatioDS 
with all the powers of India and in several of the chief 
native states to exeruisa, ns Boaidents, a peculiar and 

< R(« L«tWr ot Ur Onsl exl Ur TrSdse tvo et Um Ubvetan, t» Lari 
WcOesUT DeapetESf*. 14* IISi •!«» UirqM WtOuWt Lffil CutW 
rwttL. iBb >40. lUO. Denatcke*, Bl S4. Fspm m tb* PrtrAte Tr»de 
A<Wie A*n*I HcvUWr l*eu •!« HahatM it tS« lodia TTow m tb* MM 
nt^Mt U S(t«la Ki tbi »tb Uij 1*01 om cT tbi Duwtcn, vM ^ 
MMPOrbw dttbTMi. ttit tt*M tfcroetli tbi fai^ e ii letT of 

Lcr4 W*lhri«j'i mtirt Uwt tbi msla ud mireSiM vtn ktmbM m 
vtMt tb«T intKt cad vbii th «7 cidma. TWi ^ ITS. Sei «l>o nmb 
u O tMi 'r iai M tbi tUpMt» ct Bw Coen »f DOrctan, ISDI ndAn 
Wr* Km tod Pmcmiir Cbi DrltlSk rower tn ladii, 0. 331. 



i:ducation or civil slkvanis. 


lUMclious contiol o\cr ])nncipit1ilio‘< Tlicj wcic HOOK VI 

required, in blioH^ to tli'-clnt^c the diitn ttf «:la{e':incii in cii\r \ 

c\cr\ other pnit of the worltl, hiiL until i thnicullies of a 

characteristic description, nrising from llio total dissiim- 
laut\ that existed hetween the langimge*-, innnncrs, and 
opinions of iMiglaiid and India — hetween all the ciioiim- 
stanccs in whicli the puhhi. functional les had been edu- 
cated, and tho'o to which the fruits of their cduration 
•v\ ere to he applied It ina} •-coin cxtrioidiiiori, that the 

incoiigniit\ of the two hid not prcMOuslj been disco- 
aored, and that it was lo-encd foi the Manjucss'Wtlleslc^ 
to di>:co\er that a knowledge of the Inngunges spoken b^ 
the people of India, and of the people thcinscKcs, was 
an essential pait of the cducMiion of those Enghslmien 
whowcio to be clmigcd with the ofliccs of inagisti-atcs, 
judges, collectors, ambassadors, and go\ci hoi's in India 
The MOWS entertained bj the Marquess Wellesley of 
the sort of instruclion icquired, although sound in piin- 
ciple, were of an extent which it would bo diflicult undei 
anj circumstances to icalirc, and which in India it was 
hopeless to rtteiupt The state of preparation in wliieh 
the junior end sonants of his day weie sent out, justified 
him, no doubt, in desiring that exen thou European edu- 
cation should be continued aftci then arnxal Some of 
the writers he describes as unfit to execute any duties 
beyond those of a copj ing-clerk, whilst of those xsho had 
lecencd the bcuefits of a superior education, the studies 
had been prematurely intenuptcd at the age x\ hen they 
■were about to yield the lewaid of application An ade- 
quate remedy for this was not to be found in Indio, but in 
England , and the attempt to prolong a couiso of European 
study in Bengal, where few of the luducoraonts oi facilities 
for such an object were available, and wlieio the services 
of competent instructoi's could not at all times or for a 
continuance be procured, was justly condemned by the 
Court of Directors as an unprofitable expendituio both 
of money and of time 

Whilst, however, it was obviously a matter of easy 
legulation to enforce, in the case of every junior cml 
servant, the acquirement at home of the highest possible 
attainments that could be gamed by English education, it 
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BOOK VL equillj evident that certain local qualifloationB 'Wflre 
CHAP X. indlapenaabla, which could not at any tunc be oonvn- 
— — — niently or at that tnne be at all obtained in Europe. It 
18D1 71^ B<aroely poesible to add to the mo^ approred oourae 

of javenlle fnatmotloa 10 England, on intunate acquaint- 
ance with the history onatoma, and mannera of the people 
of with the Mohammedan and Hindu codee of law 
and religion, with the oommercnal and politicel intemts 
and relataona of Great Bntam in Aaia, or with the code of 
regolatlona and laws enacted by the Govemor-Genoral in 
oouncD, for the porpoee of seconiig to the people of India 
the benefit of the aodent and accustomed laws of the 
ooontry administered In the spirit of the British conati 
iution. Knowledge of this desonpticn could be acquired 
only In India, and an adequate proTlsian for its being 
effectively imparted was well worthy of the care and 
enoouragemant of the atata. There are, however In the 
oonatitutioo of the dvil service, and in the oondiiion of 
society in India, aerloos obstacles to this part of the plan 
and the only ^e^dixable results of the projected efftabUah- 
mant were the means of aoqiilnng a ■•■Qmmftrid of the lan- 
guages of the country of receiving through their literaturo 
an honest and outhentio cipresaion of the feelings and eeu- 
timanta of the people^ and of learning something of their 
history imrtUutions, and laws. The plan of the College 
also a^rded ooooslons of intunate oreditahle inter- 
course with natives of learning and talent, by which many 
ignorant prejudices were remored from both the natdrn 
and Earopean mind, and mutually fiirciurable impreaslona 
were ooqolred It also offered eneoumgement to native 
learning and talent, and the plan extended throughout 
Hindustaa the reputation of the Company's government. 
Although, therefore its operations were not as compro- 
hensivo as its founder designed, the college ofFort TTilJiam 
was pro-iuotlTO of important public advantages, exorcised 
for aercral aubeequent years a beneficial li^uence upon 
the character of the junior servants of the Compeny and 
was Instrumental to the service and credit of the stata A 
^rit of retronchmeDt and private Interests at last com- 
Uced to efi^t Its extinction, leaving in its room a meagre 
contrivanco for iooching the smallest possible quanti^ of 
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tlie languages of Bengal, necessary for imperfectly under- BOOK VI 
standing tlie mere speech, of the people * ohap x 

The arguments urged by Lord Wellesley ■with consider- 

able abdity, and in general "With unanswerable truth, as to 
the necessity of an improved scale of education for their 
servants, and the expedience of a coUegiate establishment 
in India for their use, failed to satisfy the Court of Di- 
lectors, who alarmed at what they termed the considei able 
and unknown amount of the expense by which it was to 
be attended, and entertaimng an exaggerated apprehension 
of the financial embarrassments of the Indian government, 
ordered its immediate abohtion At the same time they 
could not deny the necessity of providing for instruction 
in some of the native languages , and they furnished a 
sketch of a more economical establishment which they 
were prepared to sanction Although, in obedience to the 
orders of the court, the Governor-General announced it to 
be the mtention of the government to abohsh the college, 
he postponed, for various reasons, the actual abolition, 
until the close of 1803, expressmg his hope, that m the 
mean time, the representations addressed by him to the 
court might prevail upon it to suffer the estabhshment to 
remain unaltered, until he should be enabled to report m 
person the condition and effects of the mstitution, and 
submit such details as might enable the court to exercise 
its final judgment on the whole plan This representation, 
backed by the decided support of the Board of Control, 
was not -without effect upon the proceedings of the Di- 
rectors, and the sanction of the Court was eventually 
given to the contmuance of a college for the instruction 
of Bengal -wri-ters m the Oriental languages in use m that 
part of India. Arrangements of a more i estncted nature 
were adopted, for the like instruction to be given to the 
young ci-rthans of Madras and Bombay, m the languages 
of the Peninsula , aud a college was a few years afterwards 
founded m England, for the better education of the jumor 
civilians of all the Presidencies, m the usual objects of 
European study, as well as for a preparatory instruction 
m the languages of the East However mutdated, there- 

> Notes tj" the Governor General on the foundation of a College at Fort 
■William, 10th July, 1800 Despatches. 11 325 Hegulatlons for the Founda- 
tion, See. Ihld 356 v -t, 
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BOOK VL ty tlie economy or JeilonBy of the Oonrt of Directors, 
*• the projected ooDego of Lord WelleBley “had the merit of 
swikenlng jiabbo attention to an obj^ of vital import- 
anoe iq the p roeperi^ of Brifciah India, and of origmatlng 
nsefnl, althongh atfll Imperfect meacnres for its attain 
merit.' 

The annottnoement of Ixtrd TV'elleeley’e wish to be re- 
lieved firom the labour* of his government, proved accept- 
able to neither the minlatiy nor to the Co^ of Director*, 
and both addreaaed him to nrge his remaining in India for 
a fiirther period,* at least ontil the month of Janaary 
1601 In writing to his Lordship on thfe oocaaion, the 
Conrt of Director* ezpreased their persnasion, that in 
another season the Goremor-General woold be able to 
terruinata, with honoar to hlmaelf and advantage to the 
Oompeny every measure of importance oonneoted with 
the recent acquisitions, perfect the retrenohments, as well 
those resulting from the peace, as other* of which their 
affiaira mi^t be ansoeptible, and in concert with the home 
authorities lay the foundation of an efficient system, for 
the hqmdatioa of the Indian debt. Theae axpeotationa 
were disappointed. The war with France was speedily 
renewed, aiw the war with the llahrattos called upon the 
Indian govemments for renewed exertions and aegmented 
expense. 


OHAPTEK XL 

J'teo SeU of Pnn^ connfcttd vilA tie £'RfftisA 
tJUy wtad4 nsxffn botA tkM Uxlitary e*d tkM Cml Fotetri 
of Attr Oottmmentf nctAer iMo« Oity mad* resign 
only ik* Military Poisrrt. — Sndtaxoitr to mol* tks 
Fetkva resign the MUtiary Part of hu Oorsmment — 
Argotuitions for OuU Pvrpo**^ from 1708 to ISOi— Ar- 
gotiations trilk Doyeint Jtao SindxaM form «BiiZflrP*r- 
pots — Tks Dtpsndmnet of all tk* MakrmUa ^taies ex 
ptetsd as tks i^ert of tks assignation to tie JSnglisk of 

t L«rdODilera«h tatbaltuauMW Oulex Wili ‘Inn, lifn. riantiiMi 
• mei Lard CMUerMgtt. rrt^dnrt cV Bcerd OeotTv) Ittk iwvi 

•od ISChSrtS. 1^ I)etr«lttiM, 18.11 S. rna tha Cewn aOirrwwt to 
th« 0 <»TenHr*O«aml, SOib 8*i«- UQX Pc^atcb, SL IstrodaciiM. nr 
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the Military Power of any one of them — Negotiation BOOK VI 
with Sindiah ineffectual — TFar between Sindiah and chap xi 

JIolLar — The Peshwa driven fromPoonah — Forihe Sale 

of being restored by English the Peshioa consents 

to the Resignation of his Military Power — A Treaty for 
that Purpose signed at Bassein — The Governor-General 
expects that the other Alahratta States will not dare to 
quarrd with the English on account of the Treaty of 
Bassein — Sindiah assembles his Troops, and marches to 
the Vicinity of Booihanpore — Perseveiing Attempts to 
male Sindiah execute a Treaty similarto that of Bassein — ■ 

The Peshwa restored — Pi obability of a TFar with the 
Mahratta Princes on account of the Treaty of Bassein — ^ 

Junction of the Armies of Sindiah and the Raja of 

Berai Sindiah and the Raja required by the English to 

quit their present menacing Position, and replace then 
Armies at their usual Stations — Sindiah and the Raja 
evading Compliance, the English regardthem as Enemies 
— Arguments by which the Governor-General endeavoured 
to prove that the line of Policy which led to this Crisis was 
good — Investigation of those Arguments 

T H K relations, which the British government endea- 
voured to estabhsh with the Pnnees of India, were 
different m different cii cumstances They with whom 
their connexion was the most intimate, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the Raja of Tanjore, the Nabob of Oude, formed 
one class Anothei was formed by those who stood in the 
circumstances of the Nizam, of the Peshwa and other 
Mahratta powers 

Fiom the Prmces of the first class, it had lately been 
the object of the Biitish government to take away not 
only the mditary, but hkewise the civil power, in the 
countries to which their titles respectively extended , and, 
leaving them the name of sovereign, to make them simply 
pensioners of stata With the rest, this object had been 
completely attamed with the Nabob of Oude, it was 
found expedient to make somethmg of a compromise A 
sort of delegated administration, which, however, he bound 
himself to carry on accordmg to the pleasure of the dele- 
gatoi, was left to him in civil affairs, in a portion, not 
much more than a thud, of hisfoimer domimons. 
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BOOK VL To point the prettfoions of the BrltiBh government 
OHAT rt. h*d adrsnoed by degrooe. At fint they were neither very 
’ ■ high, nor very definite. The Knglleh, for their own won 

nty found it neoeaeary to aid the Prinoee m defending 
ihemselTee and the Piincea agreed to re-imbmee the 
F-ngliwh for the expenses whioh they inoorred 

The powers of goremmant, that is, in India, the powers 
of the sovereign, may be loohed upon as divided (in India 
they are very ooaeplcaoualy divided) into two portions 
the one, the military power the other the dviJ power 
the one oonsisUng in aathonty over the military force 
the other in the admmlstiaUon of what la called the avil 
or nci>-militai 7 afihin of the state, the ooQection of the 
revenue, jodioattire, andpoUoe. 

Ihe Rngllah arrived at the first remarkable stage, when 
they made the Princes, with whom they were most nearly 
oonneoted, strip themselves of their mflitaiy power to 
pkoe it in the hands of the Kngltah. At this stage afialrs 
remained daring a oonaldeimble nambsr of years. He 
sovereigna, placed m these otreamstanoas, held their drU 
power 10 a state of absolote dependence When the aril 
power also, was taken away from them, nothing of sore* 
reign remained, btet the name. They were In the edtoatloD 
of the of Sattarah, only in the bands of a people, to 
whom it waa agreeable to treat them with more indai- 
genoe. 

"With the Princes of the second olasa, the object at 
whioh the British goremment had begun to aim, woa, to 
make each of them resign the military part of hfe iKrwor 
to the JlagliatL In reepeot to the Kliam, the bcainees hH 
been efieetnally aooompilabed by the treaty of 1600 ; 
when he agreed to reoeire the subsidiary force of the 
English and ahenated a great propor t ion of bis Ho minmmi 
to de&ay its expense.* He eagerness with whioh Lord 
TTeBesicy endesrerarod to estahiiai tho same roiat/ons 
with the principal HshratU states, he himself Informs os, 
was extrema. 

It had salted the English, in their transoetions with the 
Kahntta people, to suppose, in the ohieftaln called the 
Peshwa, a spodes of soverolgn authority over the rest of 
the liahratta potentates an anthority, whioh It was 
> DwfatebM, L US. BS, IT* m. ■adlnmUs m 7*1 
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abiindantly evident that he did not exercise, and to which BOOK VI. 
it was equally evident that the lest of the Princes paid chap xi 

no respect ‘ In the spirit of this pohcy, it was the wish 

of Lord "Wellesley to induce the Peshwa, in preference 1802 
to aU the vest of the !Mahmtta chiefs, to consign the 
defence of his govemment and dominions to a Biitish 
force, and to aliena,te a part of those dominions foi the 
mamtenance of that foice , an ariangement which that 
Goveinoi denominates, “an intimate alhance, founded 
upon pnnciples which should render the British influence 
and military force the main support of that power” ® 

In 1798, when the Nizam consented to transfer the mil- 
itary powers of govemment within his dominions to the 
Enghsh, a similar proposal of “ general defensive alhance, 
and mutual guarantee,” ® as it is called by Lord Wellesley, 
was strongly pressed upon the Peshwa, The moment was 
conceived to be fa\ ouiable “ The authority of Bajee Eao,” 
says the Governor-General, “ was then reduced to a state 
of extieme weakness by the imbecihty of his councils, by 
the mstabihty and treachery of his disposition, and by 
the prevalence of internal discord , and in that ciisis, his 
government was menaced with destiuctiou, by the over- 
bearing power of Sindiah It was evident that the Pesh- 
wa could not expect to be reheved from the oppressive 
control of Sindiah, and to be restored to a due degi ee of 
authority withm his own dommions, by any other means 
than by the aid of the Biitish powei ” * The Governor- 

' The TV hole history of the Mahratta states shows, that the Peshwa’s suprem- 
acy was not merely what it suited the English to represent it, hut was an 
essential part of the constitution of the state The overgrown pou er of some 
of the chiefs had, it is true, rendered the Pcshwa’s authority little more than 
nominal as regarded them , hut even Sindiah and Holkar ever professed to con- 
sider the Peshwa ns their sovereign, or at least as their soiereign s representa- 
tive The title bj which they held their lands was original I j a grant from 
the Peshwa in consideration of militaiy service Undoubtedly, as far ns this 
kind of contractu ns a leading feature In the feudal system of Europe, the 
same sj stem may be said to have been found in India Territory held by the 
tenure of militarj service occurred throughout India, and u as the loose bond 
which held the Mahratta chie& together under a common tiead. With excep- 
tion, too, of some of the most powerful of the chiefs, the Peshwa’s authority 
was exercised over the Mahratta jagirdnrs or fendatones — W 

^ Governor-General’s Narrative of the late Transactions in tlie Mahratta 
empire East India Papers, Mahratta War, 1803, ordered to be printed 6th 
and 29nd June, 1804, p 304 — M 

Besides the Narrative, the same collection contains another communication 
from Lord Wellesley, entitled Notes relative to the late Transactions in the 
Mahratta Empire This was separately printed uith an appendix of official 
documents, by Debrett, 1801 See also Despatches, iil 26 — W 

3 Ibid 

* Governor-General’s instructions to the Besldent at Poonah, dated 23-d 
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BOOK VL Qcnerul infanna ua, that B^eo Bao did othq applj to him 
CHAT XI. for aasLctanoe. Bat irhen ho iraa made to undenUnd, that 
■ ■■ It Trould ba granted only on the oondltion of penutnently 
IWl. oooflding hu dofenoo to ft Brltiah force that ia, of trano* 
femng hia military poirer to the hands of the English, 
“ho deliberately" eya the Ooremor-Genepal, “preferred 
a dtoation of degrad^on and danger with nominal inde* 
pendence, to a more intimate oonnenon with the British 
power -which," adds the Goremor-Genoral, anfficiently 
dlsokwing hla rlaws, “ooald not be formed on pnncipleo 
calculated to aecore to the Peehwa the constant proieotian 
of OQr arms, mthont, at the same time, eetahlishing our 
ascendancy in the lishrmtta empire.” > The length of 
time, dtmng which the Peehwa amnsed the Govemor 
General, Is thns ooonmonted upon by that disappointed 
ruler Sobsequent erenU josi^ a oondoaion, that the 
kmg and syvtemstio oonree of deoehfbl policy pureued by 
the Peahwa on this oocaalon, was not lea the result of a 
determined siarit of hoetUity than of his obaraotenstlo 
jealousy and Irrwohition. *• 

The prospect of the war between the British power and 
Tippoo Soltsan inspired not the Peehwa, we are asscred by 
tlie Ooreracf'^rMnl, with any of the eenliments of a ge* 
nerotiB ally but turned his attention solely to the adran* 
tagee which the crisis presented “to the faithless and 
sordid poliov of that Prince ” who not only by a oourao 
of studied and syetematio deceit, avoided aH aotire intfr 
ference in the oonteet, but actually maintained an amicable 
intercourse with the enemy 

The Governor General even makes profesdon of having 
been doped by the Pesbwa. “His ^celknoy saya he, 
■peakiDg of himself lu the third person, a novelty which 
this Goremor-Generai introduced, end of which, in the 
end, the Directors complained, “in a letter addressed 
to the Honoonhie the OcKcrt of Dlredon, under date the 
£Oth of Uftrdi, ITOO erpreseed hia oonviotion, that the 
disposition of the Court of Foonsh oontinued perfectly 


e* Jbw, ISOl. tw w ur rt tn fetter frw tb* (Vrmw»J3*iwf»l to Bwrrt 
Ca mwlitf t d«to4 ttcti *t Dwmber IMl. ul re<Hrc4 Um Itb Uar 1H3. 
nu. s M riMitirtm. as a. u.— w 

Dcw*tebn,UL ll 
* LrUcn, at Hfn, p.34 
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favourable to the Bntisb interests , and that ivant of power BOOK YI 
would be tbe sole cause of its inaction, in the event ot a chap xl 

war with Tippoo Sultaun ” The course of the war, how- 

ever, he says, suggested doubts , and at the termination of 
it they were confirmed, “ by the correspondence between 
Tippoo Sultaun and his agents at Poonah, and by letters 
fiom Nana Pumavese, and other Llahratta chiej^ins, to 
Tippoo Sultaun, which were discovered among the records 
of Sermgapatam The combined evidence of those docu- 
ments, and of the Peshwa’s conduct durmg the war, 
affoids unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis- 
position towards the Biitish power, and justifies a con- 
clusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour the 
enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused his 
cause ” * 

Here was the conduct most exactly, which had been 
ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and by which that pnnce 
was declared to have forfeited his throne The Nabob of 
Arcot, and the Peshwa, were both princes, connected, by 
treaty, in alhance with the British power Both were ac- 
cused of violatmg the obligations of that treaty, by cor- 
respondmg with Tippoo Sultaun We have seen the treat- 
ment bestowed upon the one , it lemains to contiast with 
it, that which was bestowed upon the other, of the two 
offenders - 

“Although,” says the Governor-General, “the faithless 
conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived him of all title 
to participate m the advantages of the war, but exposed 
him to the just resentment of the allies, the Governor- 
General detemuned to refram from any measures of a 
vmdictive natuie , and to adopt the more hberal pohcy 
— of concihatmg the Peshwa’s mterests — and of providmg 
for the security of the alhes, and for the general trauquil- 
hty of India — ^by repeatmg his invitation to the Peshwa 
to accede to the proiiosal of general defensive alhance and 
mutual guarantee , which his excellency had before unsuc- 
cessfully offered to the Peshwa’s acceptance ” ® 

1 IiCtters, nt snpra, p 34 

2 It scarcely needs to be observed, that they were situated, in relation to 
the British power, in totally dissimilar circumstances the mere existence of a 
treats with each constituted no analog} the identity or difference depended 
upon the conditions and objects of the treaties made with them — 'W 

3 Letters, ut supra. Ibid p 34 
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book VL Saoh ’•w differooM of trealmeot intended for the 
mxp XI. Peahwa. Ihe following w»b the molt * At the clone of 
- — — the war m 1799 " B«ya the Govornar-Qenertl, ■ the propo- 
1803 eltlons for the oonoltuloo of dsfentiTe and mbnldiuy en< 
gigemanta with the Pi«hira were renewed under arcum- 
atanoea of peculiar adrantage to the latter who, bj 
aooeding to thoae propoeiticnu, would not cmlj hare been 
emancipated from the oppi ea ai re oontrol of RindfAhj and 
hare bm rrinatated in the due erertnae of his authontj-^ 
but would hare been admitted to a participation in the 
oonquered territory of Mjnore. 

*Biit, after a yexaboua and lIlQaory diaoniwion of the 
pro p o mti oas, during a penod of eereral Tuouths, the nego- 
tiation was closed, by the Peahwa a rejection of the oondi*' 
tiona of dafensire allianoe^ under any admisBible modidcs' 
tion of 

• The mroumatenoas of that negotiation afford the 
atrongeat reaaona to beliem, that the Peahwa nersr 
•erlo^y intended to enter into any engagements, on the 
heals of those prtrpomtiaDS and that he had no other in> 
tentlon, from the oommenoeineiit of the negotiation, than, 
to aroid the oonsequenoea of an unqualified refoiml to 
teoat to decetre the public, and the Qcvemor'Qenera}, 
by the appearanoes of a diapadtion to ooncur in the riewa 
of the fotiah gorenunent for the tranqoilhty of India 
and to deter Slndiah from the prcseouticm of hla ambitious 
desigua, by perauading that chieftain, tlri: the Peahwa had 
it In his power and In Us oontemplaboo, to arail himaelf 
of the proteotion of the Pntiah anna.** ' 

Nor were these the ooly occasions on which the Peehira 
had been importuned on the same subject. The negotia- 
tiona,** oontlnuea the same high reporter which followed 
the renewal of the OoTsmor-Oenorars propoeitianj in the 
month of April, J80(V weire conducted, on the part of the 

> Bl cspra IbU. >. M.— U. 

7W4 n, ao OoeU. Ui t »te i D e *i | m beUia hh on Jtrj tcwnaVU 
arenkm re •mneernttu wUca Mid k«re flaced Qm robn aedfr tbe 
CMtrU c/tbe£nrUU. tteMwtcfVTVtsahki} nlrted opw ttm by tte 
w cx Py of Ksm > he, to UM pcrM of bit tn Utn, v«j d*> 
cmdli crerM to the adaWlM of t*d 7 CffcrtlistTom»hitti*im»*nn‘pre* 
tf the oatrglN o< the OMWi u ptU cmU be 
m tor w vtUm tbdr id. Kane FsnarrM rvtctttd tb« EwM ateJaed 
ttmalomrir. aad Oto rltoor af tbalr rertmanu, bal u Hlnica] cumM, 
&o m w wdo J (bra ncn JemMttr a>d aUra. nt^. o, 

l»t — W 
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Posln\n, in the •^nmo spint of Icinporiring policy, nnd BOOK Ti 
studied e\a'’ion, ^^lllch clmmctcrired Ins conduct in o^cly cn\r xi 

p^e^^ous discussion Uis long nnd degrading subjection 

to the power of Sindmli , Ins repeated experience of the 1802 
perfidy and nolcnco of that unprincipled chieft un , tho 
lutenial distmction whicli pre\ni!ed in his go^crnnlellt , 
and tho consciousne'^s of his inahihU to relle^c himself 
from the pressure of his accumulated dihiculties, and to 
secure the cfiicient exercise of his authorit} , were insuf- 
ficient to subdue the emotions of his jealous fears, and to 
induce him to relv, wntli confulence, on tho protection of 
-that state, which alone possessed tho power and tho will 
to cxtiicate him from his embarrassments, and to place 
him in a situation of comparatuc dignity and secuiity 
Tlioso negotiations were closed in the month of Scptombci, 

1800, when larious unpicccdcntcd acts of Molcnco and ex- 
tortion, on the part of Sindiah, had aggmi ated tho piessurc 
of tho Peshwa, and x'irtually annihilated his authoiity — 
by tho Peshwa’s absolute rejection of the principal ai tides 
of the Go\ emor-Gcnorars proposition 

“And he may bo considered to have rejected those pro- 
positions again, bj his lefusal to become a part} m tho 
treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded ^^th tho 
Nizam in October, 1800, which was tendered to his 
acceptance ” ' 

But tho complaints of the Govcmor-Genornl are not 
confined to tho arts by which the Peshwa endeavoured to 
preserve the adi outage of appealing to enjoy tho friend- 
ship of tho British government, and at tho same time to 
avoid the transference and loss of his mihtary power 
“ ‘WTiilo these sovei-al negotiations were depending,” says 
the great informant, “ tho Peshwa was at diffeieut times 
employed in carrying on intrigues at the court of Hyder- 
abad, to effect tho dissolution of the aUianco betw’een the 
Company and the Nizam, and to engage his Highness to 
umte with the Mahrattos, at any future favourable oppoi- 
tunity, for the subversion of the British power ” = 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa came 
forward with a proposal “ for subsidizing a body of British 
troops ” To this, according to the Governor-General, he 
was “ mfluenced, either by views and intentions similar to 
' Letters, at aapra, Ibid 35 ^ Ibid 
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book VL thoM wUoh regulated hi« oonduot during the uegotlatioua 
CBAT xt of 1790 and 1800 or If ainoere in Mi propoaal, by the 
- - — hope of obtaining the aid of the Bntuh for the re-eeta 
tfWl. bbahmeni and eeoun^ of bla aathonly •without hasaid 
Ing the introduction of that degree of control and aeoen- 
dancy which," mjn the Govemor-OenorBl, “it muat bo 
oar Interest to estabbah in the Mahratta and which 
it la hia object to avoid. 

“The Pwhwa," continaca the Govomor-Genaral, “ia 
aware that the permanant eatabhahment of a Botlah 
force, m the vicinity of Poonah, woold immediately place 
him, in some degree^ in a state of dependanoe upon the 
Bribah power And, therefore, he haa stipnlated, that the 
BubaKliary foroe ahall be retained within the Company’s 
dominions at all tijnea, eaoept whsn he shall require its 
actual aerviooB."* For the ohargea of the troopa, the 
Peshwn proposed to assign a temtory in a part of the 
Mahratta oountry over which he had ooly a nominal 
authority and “the oeasion of which, says the GovemQ> 
General, would not In any degree eontribote to render 
the P^ohwa dependant on the support of the Bntiah 
power " Beoajiee this arrangement would be extremely 
adrtntagaoiu to the Peahwa, without yielding oorre 
spondant advantagea to the Bntiah gorerament, it was the 
opmion of the OoTomor-Qeneral that it ought to bo re- 
jected. Bat he •was of oplnjou, that rather than not get a 
Bntiah foroe subsidiaed, as ho termed It, by the Peshwa 
that is, placed In the aerrioa, and at the ezpenae of that 
prince, it was adrlaable to consent to his proposition with 
regard to the station of the troops, provided he would 
make an acceptable provision In land, or oven in money 
for their mamtenanoa The Ooremor-Oeneral reason^ 
thus The measure of vuheldising a British force, even 
under the hmltaiions which the Peahwa has annexed to 
that proposal, must immediately place in some 

^ degree, in a state of dependanco upon the Britlah power } 

provided that measure bo uncombfned with any other 
arrangement, calculated to defeat its operation. The de- 
pendiooe of a stals^ in any degree^ upon the power of 
another naturally tends to promote a sense of security, 
derived from the aupport of a foreign power jiroduces a 
• Uttera>tHKS>IUl.f U. ■ Ud. • JtM. 
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relaxation of Mgilanco and caution , and ilio operation of BOOK VI 
natural causes, in augmenting tho depcndanco of tlio ciiai \i 

Peslina on the Bntisli power, under tho operation of the 

proposed engagement^ would bo accelerated bj, the efTcct 
■which those engagements would produce, of detaching the 
state of Pooiiah fiom tho othei members of tho Alahratta 
empiie” * 

"When “tho Go\cn]or-GoncraV’ these are his own words, 
“notwithstanding his frequent disappointment in tho ac- 
compli ‘»hmcnt of his sahitai} mows, determined, in Juno, 

1802, to renew Ins negotiations for tho conclusion of an 
improved sjstcm of alliance wnth tho court of Poonab , 
tho inci cased distraction in tho IMahratta state, tho rebel- 
lion of Jeswaint Pao Holkar, and his success against tho 
combined forces of the Peshwa and Sindiah, appealed to 
constitute a crisis of atlairs, faxourablo to the success of 
the proposed negotiation at Poonah In tho coui-sc of tho 
discussions which ensued, tho Peshw'a manifested a desiio 
to contract defensive eugageraonts wnth the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent soli- 
citude, than had marked his conduct at any foi mor occa- 
sion The Peshwa, however, continued to \vithhold his 
consent to any admissible modifications of tho Governor- 
General’s propositions, until Jcsivunt Pao Holkar, at the 
head of a foimidable army, actually arnved in the vicinity 
of Poonah ” ^ 

The crisis to ivhich the Mahratta affairs were then ap- 
proaching, was preceded and pi educed by tho foUowung 
circumstances 

Mulhar Pao Holkai, one of the leaders in tho army of 
the first Peshwa, was instrumental in pushing the con- 
quests of tho Mahi’attas towards the noith, and, accoidmg 
to the usual policy of the ^lahratta government, leceived 
a portion of territory, in the province of Malwo, for the 
support of his troops This happened about the yeai 
1736, and laid the foundation of the sovei eignty of tho 
Holkar family , for, as the power of the primary govern- 
ment declmed, that of the pnncipal •viceroys, according to 
custom, became mdependent , and, although the memory 
of the primitive connexion with the Peshwa was not obhter- 

1 Letters, ut supm, Ibid p 37 

2 Govemor-Gencral’s Narrative, Ibid p 305 ^ 
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BOOK VL »ted, they not only ictedi* 111* oqoal*, but frequently u hia 
CHA* XL maetOT j and oc no oooaaion, except whan it suited their 
- ■ - intoreat, allowed their will to be governed by hia. ilulhar 
IWt. TtAii Holkar died In the yeer 1766. He waa aucoeeded by 
hia nephew Tuk^jee Holkar Thm ptlnoe reigned till the 
year 17&7 He left fonr aona, Caabee Bao, lluIhar Eat^ 
Etqjee Holkar and Jeewunt Eao Holkar the two former 
alone by the wife or pnndpal female in the harem. Caahee 
Bao sueoeeded Tnki^^ aa the eldaet eon by hia wife. A 
diapote, howerer soon aroee between Oaahee Bao and his 
brother Unihar who claimed an oqnal ahare in the 
inhontanoe and they both repaired to Poonah, for the 
porpoee of aettling their disputea by the Interrention of 
the Feehwii,. * 

Bowlut Bao ozeroited at that tune a deepotio 

authority over the Poehwa and regarded the oocaalon aa 
highly favooralde for the poseeeiona of the Holkar 

fiimfly to hia own. Hamg made hia torina with Caahee 
Ban, who ia eaid to hare renounca^d a claim of aixty and 
paid a sum of tu koa of n 2 pee«> be surpnaed and i^ogb- 
tered Holhar with all hia attendants) at Poonah, in 
the month of September, 1797 Tbe wife of ilulhar Bacs 
left m a state of pregnancy prcdooed a ton, who was named 
Kh tuvieh BaO. fiiniimh p nwieMa d huPSOlf of the pOTBon of 

Ktlbcr Bao. EmnMd noOocr cr BonPrvjwrtx Halkiir frtn Qm QIaa 
cS Qol, vtMn he w«i bcrn. ne oT the ntuaicv or Bhephcrd wte. iJa 
fttbrrwn mbaII fcr«er eniT ha faTi mutf »bflet e roth. fpded the Aorta oT 
tbe UntOz i be iftet-rardt etUMd W U* tr o op br n ancle vbo con* 
vmded taaH pertr ^ bone tn the lorrltf et llehratts etrtaC DMlf 
foirfimg htar<tf aa tracv aoid Ktlc* nhUrr be vta lahas tats the au fku 
tJ tbe PaU««, ttM ftrat B«)ee &e<^ vm to the cmmid U It* 

bcadrrd bom, na. B the ooiaew ahsrttaM ac^wnd UabardsttiKtMu. 
The flf¥t Bwuof lend far hb e ej ri tr eam Bhde ta ITlt. 1 ITS he ecca- 
■UBded me aSruKeor t^ lUhiatia trmj vbldi ctaiQoefttl Uilvai uA. tn 
the feOoonvTrar UaVxn, bkfa beeaae tbe capita] of bla dBcanijLnt*, tu 
an (wa to bna a» tbe eapfiort «r Ida trwT*. T the tarrttiMT nwod lodon 
be made large arcMioaa. ao tb«t, &b ascertte ef cm datr^ all tbcu 
kojed ta ks bccmwi vaa br^ocalhH bjr Ualbar fiee Tha ctiJr kcl, Caa> 
dre Reo, batat daad, be eaa toecaeded bis frualM lUUce Itao, hu ttue 
rrtM I rigg ed oolr use Upce Ua daceate, a dlitnliatxn tl tba 

T«avi of ibe rista ef lodere teak pta^ «Ucb. hOTBtr hrarantlr preca. 
rlim.CQimBoe<lKi^titarte)a)r tUrtrjear*. Aba (Al]e]7B)Hh>a, tbe Berber 
af UUlea fUe, vUov ot K ndce Ceo, thaBaaf Utlhar Can, hoWraacuned 
tbe cdBee cd rwht. aad elected ftr the cuosaadar of tbe arnr, and to fatfll 
Uxne dOMirU^ abaceciU Mae knale pefhm, Tahajae uaOur elM 
of the aaaie trfla. hot no va/ Killed to Mulher it*& jUalra Db) died te 
imi Tahi)ee ta ir9T Uaknfaah Ootral lodK L 1 in. r>e UrKtcfof 
Abalara Ehn ia Unre dettnealed at iMgth la tbe Beet ftrocmbli ccloan. 
Sbe was aawohtedlx a weaua af ibwolar BartL— W 

Fifteen aceentlng to Halcote i ten ha eaah, and Are tn the EurtfiCB if 
tbe rerenea of w in tbe itecen. Oestnl ledla, L tf7 — W 
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BOOK VL bood of Indoro, the oepit*l of the Holher family HolJar 
GOAT zi. vaa oompletelj Tsogmahed, and fled with the Iocs of lua 
— — artillery and beggage.* 

180** In tlufl mtcu^on of afiana, a feyoujablo opportonlty 
appeared to the Oorenwr-General to preeent itael^ of 
ft-rtmw^fng hiB favonrite plan for ongrossing the military 
power of the priooea m India, or (aa he himaelf ohoee 
rather to name H) *ibe ayatem of general defenaire alU 
anoe and guarantee* Col^el Oollma, who bad acted for 
aome tnne aa reeideztt at Fntty Qbnr waa, in the month of 
December 1801 dlrooted to repair to the camp of Dowlat 
Eao Sincbah. And in the inatmotiona of the Qoromo> 
General to that ofBcer dated the Ifth of January 1802, 
are the following worda * The erenta which have lately 
ocoorred in Hlndoetan, and the actual altnation of the 
afialra of Dowhrt Bao Smdiah, appear to hia Eicellenoy to 
aflbrd a more faTonrable opportunity than any which haa 
hitherto offered, of ponm^ing that chieftain to become a 
party m the propoim ajitem of dafeoarre alliance and 
redprocal guarantee, under the prcrnmona of the treaty 
oaocloded with hla Hlghnea the Niam, on the 12th ^ 
October 1800.” 

The next paragraph of thia offidal paper la Important^ 
as cxhibrtiiig the tiow» of the Goremor-Genera], with re- 
gard to the eSbot whioh defenaire albanoe, wiUi any one 

of the Mahritta powers, would bare upon all the rest. 
Aooordlng to him it would produoe one of two efFecta. 
Hither it would oompel them to gire up their military 
power in imitation of the state which had submitted to 
that silpnlftion ] or It wtaiM place them **10 a dependent 
and Bubordmate condition,” — a oocdrUon In whioh “all 
their ambitious rlewi^ and aggresaiTe dftalg rw, would be 
oootrollad.” It may reasonably" says the Governor 
OeDaral, “be eiiwoted, that the sttcooaa of a negotiation, 
for that purpcae, with Dcwlut Kao Bindiah, will materially 
promote the oomplete accomplishment of his Exoellenoy% 
viewa,byindadngtbo other JLdirattapowentoconcurintbe 
propoaed arrangement, with a view to avoid tAe dtptudaU 
oaa f^JxirdinaU eemfifiox to wAteA tWy mud mfscee^ 
by their excloalon from an alliance, of^ek^ek tki opem/ioa, 

t Fw tbMi]vtWalartc< tka (Utpor* fartvM Uodkb aad Hfliar te* (b« 
KM Tetmn W FarikacBU/rfatert, p. US, 1 s. 
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ALLIANCE PKOPOSED WITH SINDIA 

‘ioilh resped, to them, must he, to control all amb7tio2is views BOOK VI 
and aggressive designs on their part, •without afifording -to chap xr 

those po'wers the benefits of the general guarantee ” ITie 

doctrine of the Governor-General, therefore, ■was, that, in 
this manner, every one of the Mahratta states would be- 
come dependent upon the English government , those who 
accepted the alhance, by the alliance , those who did not 
accept it, by hemg deprived of it , the same happy effect, 
m two opposite cases, by the same mgemous combmation 
of means 

In regard to the terms of the proposed alhance, the 
document m question says, “The general conditions to 
which, m conformity to the proposed arrangement, it is 
desirable that Sindiah should accede, aie, 1st To subsidize 
a considerable British force, to be stationed ■withm his 
dominions 2ndly To cede m perpetual sovereignty to the 
Company, an extent of teiTitoiy, the net produce of which 
shall be adequate to the charges of that force 3idly To 
admit the arbitration of the British government, in all 
disputes and differences between Smdiah and his Highness 
the Nizam, and, eventually, between Smdiah and the other 
states of Hindustan and 4thly To dismiss aU the sub- 
jects of France now in his service, and to pledge himself 
never to entertam m his service persons of that de- 
scription ” 

It was declared to be “ extremely desirable that Smdiah 
should subsidize the same number of British troops, as are 
subsidized by his Highness the Nizam If Smdiah, how- 
ever, as was suspected, would not, unless m a case of 
extreme necessity, agree to that proposal, the Governor- 
General was inclined to come down m his terms He 
would consent to such a number of troops as ei eii that of 
two battahons The obhgation of submitting Smdiah’s 
relations ■with other states to the ■will of the English, it 
■was not, m the opmion of the Governor-General, very 
matenal to exact , for this reason, that, if the other con- 
ditions were accepted, this would follow, as a necessary 
consequence, whether agreeable to Smdiah oi not. “ His 
ExceUency,” says the paper of instructions, “considers 
Sindiah’s positive consent to the third condition, to be an 
object of inferior importance to the rest as, -without any 
specific stipulation, the arbitration of the British goi ern- 
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BOOK YL ment wID neocaearilj bo admitted, to an extant propor- 
OHXP XL tiODod to the aepeoJano;' whioh that gOTommeDt will 
— - obtain orer Sifidiah, nndtt the proposed engigomaata— 
180 t uid to the power tdiich it will poasen of oontroUmg hii 
doKigoa.* 

Thongh ffinHtah had not onlj been dlapoeed to reoeim, 
bot forward to inrite the Britiah Beeident to hia camp, 
he wonld ofier no speoifio proposition when Colonel OoHlns 
arrlred. It waa the wish of the Bntiah negotiatcrr who 
joined the oamp of fflodlah on the SDth of Pebroaiy IdOS, 
to draw from that ohieftain a deolantion of a deeire for 
Bntiah aaeutanoe and afterwards to present the aoheme 
of the OoTcmar General aa the condition on which that 
adrantage mi^t be obtained. Slndtah, however wonld not 
admit that he had any other motive for deeuing the pro« 
tance of a Brrtlah Beaident, than to oemeot the friendship 
which already anbeutcii between him and the British 
government and to poeBeas a more immediate channel 
of oomiQmiioatiOD espemaBy ‘*aa be was gnarantee to 
the treaty between the Eo^iab goTemmant and the 
Peshwa In this e ipruaei oD, eihiUting, even si this 
early period, his jealo^ with rorpeoi to the negotiation, 
which was now oanying on at Poonah, for snpersodmg the 
exlsthig treaty with Peehwa, by a treaty upon the 
QoTemor-Geaerale favoanto system, oaOtd “the iystcsn 
of defenKlre Lilian acU mntnid guarantee. 

After allowing tune for asoertaming the state of fimdiahs 
counoQs, the Besideot informed the Ooremor-Oeneral, that 
“Sindiah was anxlonaly desirous to preaerre the relations 
of fnendshlp at that time subsisting between him and the 
Hnglish goremmenti Ailbeisi2ietime,*saldhe,*Iocinsider 
It my indlsponsable du^ to apprize your Kicellanoy that 
I am firtoly persuaded he fe^ no Inolmation whatever 
to Improve those relations.* In other words, he was not 
yet brought so low as wllhngly to descend into thH sHo* 
ation In which a perudpQUon in the “system of defoesiTe 
sllisnce and matual guarantee would of necessity placo 
him. 

It is Important, at the same time, to observe the opi* 
nion of thia select servant of the Coropony with regm 
to the influence which the treaty so eagerly pursued with 
‘ rsTSTi, vi twpn, p T— » 
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BOOK TL by Jwwrml Eao, ta a oondition wlthont which he mrald 
CHAT A Heien to no teime of aooommcxUtion. Bepreseniing 

■■ I Oeahee Ban aa incapodUted by montal irabeoLlitj fc? the 

1801, eiendoe of the powerB of g ovuT Tunent, he proolaimed the 
in&nt, head of the Holkar faimlj demanded, aa ancle, 
the oostody of hia penon, and the adminiatratlon of hla 
dominloita and giye out hia derogn of marohing to 
Foonah, for the purpose of reoeinng jnatioe at the hand 
of the Peehwa that ia, of patting’ down the anthonty of 
Bmdiah, with reqwot to whom the Feahwa had long been 
plaoed In a atate of prostrate anbjeotioci. 

Before the middle of the year 180^ Holkar had pre- 
pared a large, and, ea oompend wHh that of hia ojiponenta, 
a weH-diaoiplined army and began hia march to the 
aotrth, Etindiah, ahre to the danger which threatened hia 
Intereeta at Poonah, detached a large portion of hia army 
under one of hia pnnoipal generals, Bnddaaheo Bhao. 
Thu force amred in the vicimty of Poonah, at the dcae 
of the mocrth of September and aftarwarda eSeoted a 
joDOtion with the troops of the Peshwa. On the £5th of 
October the two armies engaged. After a warm cannonade 
of about three houi^ the asTiIry of Holkar made a 
general charge. The cavalry of Sindiah gave way when 
that of Holkar oaiting m npon the hne of Infkntry put 
them to flight and gained a decaatre victory ’ 

OdIoo*! Barry Cfloae had been sent In the capacity of 
Beddent to Poanah, In the month of December of the 
preceding year with maoh reliance upon his approved 


* rtpen «tKpn.p.tOa.a<S— OaUMm>erUDck,CtileoelCcCIt*t,maM 
WBP oC Stedkh, nCVKM cCDeOAT tSn 8 id«« the deSMl •f 

•TwnX B*o •! iBSort, vben be ktt U>« vtNe oC bis ntmcTT tbti ebWbM 


txxbls to rttstn tbriB to hU serrle*. nSl tbrr m sot fo fcrmtrtslie, £ber 
fiioWtiae «r nabars, u to errstt ssj Mneu rravods of slsm to tU 
eeart. (rtbLe li ) Vi]« 0>< srDB C.Oeoorsl. ki nls tetter to tba iourt 
C tmiflCo s. xaof n s Tfw Nr IW. *(ieiAtn( sTOa ittutkn ettim PMis. 
TTtrtO M to the tetUe ef the Stih W Octotwr ssti The espnVt^ « 
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by Uettsr blmeclt The Ttrteey ee* rrt»* to kl* pereoosl ellWU, eed tbe 
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EFPECTS OF HOLKAR’s VICTORY. 

ability and diligence for leading the Pesliiva to a con- BOOK VI 
fomiity -witli tlie earnest wishes of the English gOACin- chap xi 

meut, on the subject of the defensive alliance 

A few days before the arn\al of Colonel Close, tho 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his picdc- 
cessor, his consent “to subsidize a peimaucnt foice of the 
Compan}’’s infantry, to the extent of six battalions, with 
tho corresponding artillciy, as tho Govcrnoi-Genei'al had 
proposed, and to a.ssign teiritory in Hindustan, pioducing 
twenty-five lacs of rupees annual rovonuo but that tho 
troops should bo retained within tho Company’s dominions 
at all times, except when tho Peshwa should fonnally 
require their actual services” Thei'e was still a great 
distance between the compliance of tho Peshwa, and the 
Governor-General’s demands “I am to have my last 
jinvato audience of tho Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 

“this evening when I wiU make a final efibrt to conviiice 
his Bhghness of the lasting secmity, power, and pro- 
Ej)erity,” (such was the language which the Goveinor- 
General and his agents held oven to one another upon 
their scheme foi i educing to dependance the Pnnees of 
Hindustan,) “which he wall derive from embiacing your 
Lordship’s proposals , though I apprehend, that nothing 
short of imminent and ceitam destraction wiU induce 
him to make concessions, which militate with his deep- 
rooted jealousy aud prejudices,” (so the aversion to a final 
renunciation of all independent power was coolly deno- 
minated ,) “ of which ho thinks,” contmues the despatch, 

“ that he had already made extmoidinaiy sacrifices 

The negotiation languished for six mouths, because 
the Qovemoi -General, who, during a considerable paid; of 
that time, was earnestly endeavouring to accomplish a 
similar treaty with Dowlut Rao Smdiah, did not ti ansmit 
to the Resident his instructions upon the subject of this 
proposal, tiU the month of June 

Duiang this mteiwal, the new Resident had time to 
make his observations upon the character and views of 
the Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 
report “Every day’s experience,” said he, ‘tends to 
strengthen the impression, that from the first, your Lord- 
ship’s amicable and libei’al views, in i elation to this state, 

' Papers, ut supra, p 39, 40 



3"0 HISTOBT of BHinSH IKDIA 

BOOK TL have not only been diooordant jdtii tiie luturti di«podBon 
COAT XL of the Feshwi bat toUUj adrone to that sel^h aod 

wicked policy wbloh, in a certain degree, he neoma to 

1801. hare reallaed a alight recmraDoe to the hiatojy rf hifl 
ia anffloient to demonstrate^ that, in the 
midst of personal peril, and the lowest dehasetnent, he 
newod the admission of permanent support from yoor 
Lordahlp with aTeralon. 

“With regard to the Peehwae g O Temment," he aaya, 
“it seems, if possible, to become lees respeotahle erery 
day Ibe great families of the state, with whom he la at 
vananoe, prevail over him at every oontosL”' 

When Uia Instmotloni of the GoTemor-General arrived, 
he romaAed, opoo the atipnlailon of the Peshwa respect- 
Ing the station of the anhsidixed hattaHons, that if the 
Peshwa should ever condiide sohsidiary engagements on 
these terma, he would never apply for the aid of the stiptw 
Vitad force, except in cases of the utmost emergen^^ 
and his expectation probably is, that the knowledge of 
hia ahihty to command so powerful a body of troops wold 
akme be suffimeot to give due weight to ins anthority and 
to preolade any attempt which might otherwise be mads 
for the aabrer^QD of It 

On the next great pomt, “ss the Peshwa," he said, 
• probably derives no rerenae from the territory whloh 
be propesas to assign for the charges of the subsidiary 
force and bis authonty In it Is merely nominal, his power 
and rcaonrooe would not in any degree bo reduced by the 
ceasian and the altnatlon of the diatriota would be too 
distant and distinct from these ierrltorlea in which the 
Peshwa ■ anthority is established and acknowledged, to 
eioite in bis mind any apprehension of being overawed 
or oontrolled by the proxliolty of the Company^ terri 
torlal power and reoonreea. In hia Excellency^ judg- 
ment, theraforc^ the cession of the proposed territory in 
Hindustan would oot in any degree contribute to render 
the PeshiBm dependent on the support of the Bntlsh 
power” 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining poo- 
aesalon of these territories surrounded as they wore by 
the territories of other Mahratta chiefs and subject to 

> Papen, at aapn, p «t,4e. 
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tlieir claims, was stated by tbo Goveinor-Geueral as a BOOK VI 
ground of objection chap xr 

Upon the -vibole, bo observes, “By tbis arrangement^ tbo 

Pesbwa would deiivo the benefit of oui support, without 
becoming subject to our control ” He, tbci ofore, con- 
cludes , “ Under all these circumstances his Excellency is 
decidedly of opinion that an unqualified concuirenco in 
the Peshwa’s iiropositions would produce more lujuiy 
than benefit to the Biitish inteieste in India” At the 
same time, “From the view,” ho dcclaies, “vhich has 
thus been taken of the disposition and conduct of the 
Peshwa towards the British power , and fiom a considera- 
tion of the actual condition of his goi emment, with re- 
ference both to its mterual weakness, and to the state of 
its extemal relations, it is to bo infened, that in the 
actual situation of afiairs, no expectation can i easonably be 
enteidained of the Peshwa’s acqmescence in any arrange- 
ment founded on the basis of the Governor-Geneml’s 
origmal propositions ” 

What was then to be done 1 Was the jiursuit of the 
subsidizing arrangement to be resigned 1 The desires of 
the Governor-Geneial were too aident foi that conclusion 
He resolved, on the other hand, to accede to the wishes 
of the Peshwa, in legard to the station of the tioops, pro- 
vided he would either assign a less exceptionable terri- 
tory, or even engage to pay a competent annual sum fiom 
his tieasury * 

Of the discussions on this new pioposition, the detailed 
reports have not been commnmcated to parhament, and 
hence the particulars are unknown Though Bajee Eao 
manifested, as the Governor-General infoimed his honour- 
able masters, a sohcitude apparently moie sinceie than 
formerly, to contract defensive engagements with the 
British government, he would assent to no admissible mo- 
dification of the proffered plan, till Jeswunt Eao Holkai 
was in the vicmity of Poonah. 

To whomsoever of the two antagomsts the impending 
contest should yield the ascendancy, the Peshwa perfectly 
foreknew that the result would be equally fatal to his 
authority On the 11th of October, he tiansmitted 

1 See, for these facts and quotations, Governor General’s Instructions to the 
Resident at Poonah, dated 3rd of June, 1802 , papers, nt supra, p 33 — 39 
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BOOK TL throQj^ his pniwipal minister a set of propoeals to the 
CHAT n. Britiab Hesideiit In these, it was proposed to agree, that 
- ■ the troops should be pormanantlj stationed within his 
ISO*' dommicBM, and that a distnot should bo assigned for thair 
maintananoo in hia tomtcoies bordering on the Toom- 
badra. We are infonned by the Goremor-Qaneral, that 
* dnnng the disoassiocui which ensued on the bew of 
these pmpnaita firrt, the svastre oonducFt of the Feshwa 
excited oomlderahle doubts of his aineority eren at that 
stags of the negotiation and that on 24th of Oo> 
tober when the army <rf Jeewunt Bao Holkar had arrived 
within a few miles of Poonali, the P»hwa deepetohed a 
deputation to with distmot proposals for 

an aooommodation, whiob Jeswunt Bao Holkar reijected. * 

On the day of t^ aoUoo, the Peshwa, eurroonded by a 
body of troops, waited for tho result, and them 
leaving in the handa of bis mimiter for the Bntish Besi- 
dant, a prelim umry eogagomeni to subaidiae six hattahoos, 
with thar prop o r ti on of artiQery aud to cede a country 
either in Guxent or the Caro^e^ yielding twenty-^re 
lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Ooremar^Oeneral were aooomplished, 
beyond his arpeotation. And he ratified the engsgemont 
on the day on vhicb it was received. 

Two gnuid objeote now solicnted the attention of the 
Britiah government Th# first was the restoration of tho 
Feahwa and hia elevatioD to that height of power which, 
nominaDy hia, aotoaily tbat of the Bntiah government, 
might suffioe to control the rest of the Mahratta states. 
Tho next was, to improro this event for imposing a 
imriT treaty upon oUwrs of the more powerful 
princes or at any rats, to prevent, by all possible means, 
their alarm from giving Wrth to an Immediato war which 
(especially in the existing stats of the finonoes) might 
expose the proaeut arrangement to both unpopularity and 
trouble. 

Tho following oocarrencea were meanwhile place. 

> I'lpm. ct nxev^ Cl. 
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The Peshwa, having repaired in the first instance to a BOOK VI 
fortress, not far distant fiom Poonah, aftonvaids pursued chap xl 

his flight to the fortress of Mliai, on tho nver Bancooto, 

in the Concan, a maritime countiy on tho vrestem side of 
the Ghauts Holkar, whoso object it probably was to ob- 
tain possession of tho person of tho Peshwa, and to make 
the same nso of his authonty which had been made by 
Smdiab, attempted, but not with suflicicut rapidity, to in- 
tercept his flight 

Disappointed in this prosjiect, Holkar turned his views 
to Amrut Rao, the adopted son of tho Peshwa’s father, the 
late Eagoba , and detaching a body of troops to the place 
of his residence, brought him to Poonah Tho Peshwa’s 
flight from his capital was treated as an abdication, or 
akm to an abdication, of the goveinment , and affairs 
were administered m the name of Amrut Rao ‘ 

To the Biitish Resident, who remamed at Poonah, when 
it fell into tho hands of Holkar, that chieftain, as well as 
Amrut Rao, dihgently represented their views as friendly 
toward the British state, or even submissive , and they 
employed their earnest endeavours to prevail upon him to 
remain at Poonah As this, however, might appear to 
afford the sanction of his government to the new au- 
thonty, he thought it his duty to withdraw, and having, 
not without difficulty, obtained that permission, departed 
on the 28th of Novembei 

“ At the conferences,” says the Governor-General, 

“ holden, by the Resident, with Amrut Rao and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, on the eve of the Resident’s departure from 
Poonah, both those chieftams expressed the solicitude for 
the preservation of the friendship of the British govern- 
ment , and directly and earnestly appealed to the Resident 
for his advice m the present situation of affairs Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar expressly intimated a wish for the mediation 
of the Resident, for the express purpose of effecting an 
accommodation with the Peshwa ” * 

The Peshwa seemed unable to beheve himself m safety, 
in any place accessible to Jeswunt Rao Holkai , and 


> Not 03 Pealiwa but as Regent for hla son Vlnayak Rao, who ttos plaeed 
by Holkar on the mnsnud The Government was, hon ever, conducted by 
Amrut Rao Mohr Hist Hi 223 — W 
- Papers, ut supra, ill p 32, 223 
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BOOK VL requested that » Bnti»h»tipiiu^t be »ent toBanoootejto 
COAT n. octnToj ^TTn^ whco he should aoooant it necesaarj to Bom- 

bay This detarnmuitjon the Eemdant at Pocauh thought 

IWt it would not bo adviaablo to onoourage. Bat, • und er the 
detenniruition,'’ says the QovorDor-Qoneral, * which I had 
adopted, of omployiiig oTory effort for the roetorataoc of 
the Beehwa a authority and in the actual ettuation of the 
Peahwa’s aSain, it appeared to me, to be extremely de- 
alrable, that the Peshwa ehoold immediately place himself 
under the proteotion of the Brituh power by retirmg to 
Bombay"* 

The Beeident from Poonah arrived at Bomb^on the 
3rd of Deoember The Pwhwa, notwithatandlng the per 
mieeion to ^daoe himself under the proteotioci of the 
British government at Bombay had yet remamed m the 
OoQoan, with a deolarad deoire, however of repeirmg to 
his own city of Baasem, where he would etyoy the protec- 
tion of a f^lah force. His mlnietar arriv^ ai j^mbay 
on the 8th of December At a ooufermoc, the next day 
with Oolooel Oloee^ ha expressed the eamort desire of hla 
master to ocodode the proposed engagements with the 
British goremment to the end that, all Its demands 
bemg oompUed with, and all obetaolae remored, he might 
as epeedUy as posnhle be restored to his authonty by the 
British troops. On the 16th, the Feehwa smved ai Bos- 
aein and was presented with a draught of the proposed 
treaty The 18th was sppomted for the day on which the 
smngemont should be completed. After a long dlsous- 
aioD, the whole of the draught was accepted, with some 
alteratious m one or two of the artioles. And the treaty 
colled, from the place of transaction, the treaty of Bav 
sein, was signed on the 31st. 

The great and leading articles were those to whioh the 

' ripen. Kts¥ww,|i. XI n. Icsoidme, befiutbcrwri, CultfaUsn- 
Mfft nld preclodi aO ksiard W yc»^rit * n»ir bertlBtttf vU Jemm Qm 
IkJUf ty*By*dr«ae»eftt»»Drahhtn«ti».artbe»fO tmJ Pa<iftb« Heiti “t 
penM I cdJ euM* ttie llnb.li rtnennest to opes Mfl otPU oB fib 

Jnwnt D*o RoOv fer Uw mtonlw ef tb* Pub m Uw 
PmilL, Kodir mry ehr—t rtw ot Tbls mai wooM iIm 

•Mbt* •* to casISm «llb Mr Aber ncMm, caSo' rreal mlntUf Ibe 
JUPI*— * W t otaUc iB «ab S te d hh . fcr tb* tCP O — o a if defnahe imw- 
m e iiU . It ra ottrleu, alio. tb«l tbe Pobva anrfn] U Umber mU 
•ffonl Cb* EBCKtttTAirableemmiaSr Mr tbe»qntoMie^ tbettm- W tbe 
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Tfib tta i4rftiKn WucbtSfalePani M rt^bt if ye ti to bo expetOint, vtth 
rtfcrvM to tbo octotl crtib of oSiln. 
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Pesliwn, engaged birasclf, hy a papoi left boliind blnl,^\beu BOOK VI 
bo fled from Poonnb , tbo permanent ostabbsbmcnt ^\ itbin chap Jli 

bis dominions of tbo foico bircd from tbo Company , and 

tbo assignment of a iiortiou of teiiitorj, comonicnt for 
tbo English, ns tbo equivalent in oxebango Of tbo ic- 
maining articles, tbo most impoi-tant \\ as that by vbicb 
tbe Pesbvra boimd bimself no\ or to make war upon any 
state, but to submit all bis difiercncos witb other pov ors 
to tbo English , and, in short, not to bold any lutercoui-so 
with otboi states, except in 0000011, ^Yltb the English 
government 

A local aftair of considerable importance was commo- 
diously regulated through this tieaty Tbe pecuniary 
claims of tbo Pesbwa upon Surat, and tbo territory lately 
ceded by tbe Gaekvs ar m Guzerat, were commuted foi a 
terntory yielding a revenue of tbo same annual amount 

In one respect, this !Mabratta ally was left in a situation 
difierent from tbe situation of those otbei allies, tbe Na- 
bobs of Oude and tbe Carnatic In then case tbe English 
ruloi-s insisted upon a power of oideuug, agreeably to 
tbeir wisdom, tbo internal administiation of tbe countiy , 

01, rather, of taking it vboUy into tbeir bands , alleging, 
as cause, the bad government of those rulei-s, which it was 
neither consistent with tbe interest, noi tbe humanity, 
noi tbe honour of tbe Engbsb government, to render itself 
tbe means of preserving m existence "With legaid to tbe 
one of these powers, the design was partially, with legaid 
to tbe other, it was completely, executed- With tbe 
Pesbwa, for the present, tbe same demand for good go- 
vernment produced not tbe same effects In tbe 17 th 
article of tbe treaty, “ Tbe Honourable Company’s Go- 
vernment,” it 18 said, “beieby declare, that they have no 
manner of concern with any of bis Highness’s cbildien 
relations, subjects or seivants , with lespect to whom bis 
Highness IS absolute ” Nay more, “tbe subsidiaiy force 
IS to be at all times ready foi such services as the due 
correction of his Highness’s subjects and dependants, and 
the overawmg and chastising of rebels, or exciters of dis- 
turbance” In other words, to what degree soever of 
misery the vices of the Peshwa’s government may reduce 
his subjects, the English have “ no manner of concern ” vnth 
that but, if these unhappy subjects make any eftort to 


J83 HISTOBY OF BBITISH INDL4 

BOOK VL raHere themaalreB, the Englbh fawps ihall be employed 
CBAP XL is extena fatting them. When oombrnttfani of rnlem 

- tAVw pltce, and the oontrol of enbjecta is tuffleiently re- 

mored, the treatment whldi is oarvnd out for sabjeota li 
pretty much the same, whether the eoil be Amatio or Eo- 
ropean the eabjeote, Mahrattae or Frencfa* 

The tom wfaoh the oounoUe of Suidiah might take, or 
ndght reoelre, in oonseqaenoe of the present transaotionB 
with the Peehvi, was the olgect which next eolloHed, and 
that in a high degree, the attention of the British gorem- 
ment. B/ a letter dated the 16th of Norember 180^ the 
Boeident at Poonah is apprised, • that it is the Goremor 
General a intention to armO himself immediately of the 
state of a&irs at Poonah, and of the defeat of Sindiaha 
troops by Holkar to renew ofe rUn ee to Bindiah, for the 
purpose of faduoing that ohleflain to enter Into the terms 
of ^6 general defensire alhano^” And along with the 
notiftflnUoa of the engigementa oonoloded wHh the 
Pesbwa, fimdlah reoeired an inTiUtion to oo-operate with 
the Bfituh gorertunent In the restoratiOD of that chief to 
hU throne^ and also proposals for s treaty to be oondaded 
with blmaeH on terms mrnlar to those which had been 
aoeepted by the Peehwa. 

In another letter, on the ggnd of the same month, the 
Gorernor-Qeneral still farther unfolded his policy "In 
fulflUlng the obligation now imposed on ns, of reinstating 
the p^hn fa his gOTvrnmant and restoring his authority 
his fliealleQoy is anxious first, to aroid all oonteet with 
RindUh or Holkar | and secondly to refrain firom ehooldng 
the progreai of tbs present warfare between these chief 
tains.” As the immediate moroh of the British troops 
Ibr the restoratioo of the Peshwa would be likely to begin 
a war between Holkar and the Company and to ter- 
minate that between him and Sfadt^ as the inter 
mediate iwnod,at the aame tlme^ preeented the most 
farourmble ori^ for the aoootQpUahment of hla Exool- 
lenoy’s views of defensire allianoe with Sfadlah ” and, as 
delay in the adrance of the troops might afibrd the 

> TUi b n anfttr tW ef tS* iBpoklwa, vU«ti va sot dwl s«ed Ibr tlN 
•eofk, t*t dMD* aM, wbeM tvbalraer asd pwrtr u ta Cbo om ct 
Moduli Bod UoOHr deae nd sl UalUMFotews ibmU h* pfUtcWd 
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further ndAnntago of irapro\nig Iho terms of the clefciisno BOOK VI 
alhanco with the Peshwn, by obtaming his conseni, to ciur \r 

those conditions ^^hlch ho therctoforo rejected,” iho Rest- 

dent was informed that there ^\as no occasion to bo in a 
huiiy, m commencing operations foi the iciiislatcmciit of 
the Poshwa.* 

Though the Governor-General expressed his conMction, 
that “nothing but ncccssitv nould induce Sindiah to co- 
operate in the success of the jn csent ai rangement , ” lio 
yet entertained the hope, that he nould pcicoive his 
inability to plo^cnt that success , and, as the engagement 
mth the Pcshuxi would place him under the power of tho 
English, whether he consented to tho plan of hired troops, 
or did not consent to it, that ho would account dc- 
pendanco, with tho benefit of their alliance, less objec- 
tionable than depcndauce, \vithout it * Tho home autho- 
rities, accordingly, who aro alw’ays presented with tho fair 
face of things, wore told by his Excellency, undei date tho 
24th of December, 1802, “ I entertain a confident expecta- 
tion of tho complete accomplishment of all our views, and 
of tho restomtion of tia.nquiUity within tho Llahratta 
dominions, by tho means of amicable negotiation It 
appears probable that Smdiah will coidially co-operate 
with the British government, in tho lestoration of the 
Poshwa’s authority , and will consent, in the actual state 
of his own affairs, to become a party in tho proposed sys- 
tem of defensive arrangements ” * 

Yet the Resident at Poonah is told, in a lettoi dated tho 
30th of the same month “Notwithstanding the Peshwa’s 
recent recognition of his engagements with you, his Excel- 
lency the Govemor-Geneixil is induced to appiehend, fiom 
the general tenor of the information contamed in your 
despatches, and fi om the character and disposition of the 
Peshwa, that his Highness is moie disposed to rely on the 
exertions of Sindiah, than on those of the British govern- 
ment, for his restoration to the musnud of Poonah” 

Under such views, “ his Highness,” he added, “ may possi- 
bly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on the 
basis of the prehmmary engagement This result will be 
rendeied still more probable by an accommodation between 
Smdiah and Holkar Themtelhgence contained m a despatch 
• Papers, ut supra, p G4, 65 * Ibid p 67 * Ibid P 83 
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BOOK VI from the Eoddant with Dowhit Eao Sndah, under date the 
ce*T XL 19th instant, strongly rndfoates the probability of that 
' ermt And it £a apparent^ that the pnnnipal jndacement, 

1802- both of ffirwiiah and Holkar to enter into each acoommo- 
dation, ia the apprehensioQ whioh they entertain of the in- 
terference of the Bntlah power for the restoration and 
establishment of the Peahwm a anthority It may be ex 
peoted, therefore, that an acoommodatlon between these 
ehleftaioa wHl be aocompanied by pioposala to the Feehva, 
nnder the medlatioD guarantee of ftndUh, of a natnre 
which bia Highness may be disposed to aooept, rather than 
be Indebted for the restoration of his authority to the in- 
terpoeltion of the fintash goyemment* * It was the 10th 
of February 1803, before the OoTemDr-Oeneral disclosed 
to the homo anthontlea his opinion that, the know 
ledge, aa he expresses it, "of our arrangomant with the 
PeahwB, may Indace Dowlat Hao RIndfah, and Holkar to 
oompromiae tbeir differences and to offer to the Faahwa 
proposals for reatoriog his Highness to the muanad of 
Poonah, which his Highness may be disposed to ao* 
eept, Dobwlthstandiog the actual oonolasion of engage- 
ments for that purpose with the British gorenuoent 

With regard to the poHcy wbioh the aiate of things 
oraatod by this conduct would auggest, he says • In au^ 
an erent, it la not my inteotion to attinnpt to compel the 
Peahwa to adhere to the faith of his engagements, at the 
hazard of mrolmig the Company in a war with the oom 
bined Uahratta atatee. * 

'This IS an admission, that the probable evil of a war 
with the combiDed IhUiratta states was more than a 
counterhelanoo for the probable good to be derived from 
placuig them all in depsndenoe the effect, which the 
treaty with the Peshwa, he aaid, would produce, whether 
they entered, or refused to enter into the soheme for hlr 
ing the Bnilth troops. 

HotwithstamUngUusopiniooof the preponderant evil of 
a war with the combined Hahratta states, the Gbremor 
General decUiua,that, if the Peahwa adhered to his engage- 
ments ami had the oODCurrence of his principal anbjeots, 
he ahoold not allow the chance of any other op|>oaltioo to 
deter hinu Tet from that prepoodeimnt evil, the power of 
* fapen^ St Rtprs, p Tt. *TUA.p.ca * US*. 
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tlie Peshwa •would still be tbe only defalcation , and bow BOOK TI 
bttle tbe account wbicb could be justly made of tbe chap xl 

power of tbe Pesb'wa, tbe Qovernor-Genei’al was amply m- 

foimed * 1802 

To one •new, taLen by tbe Marquis Wellesley, of tbe 
question of restonng tbe Mabratta soveieign, philosophy 
will not withhold unquabfied piaise “Tbe stipulations 
of treaty” (says be, in bis instructions, dated 2nd of Fe- 
bruary, to 1803, tbe Governor of FortSt George), “on which 
I founded my mtention to facilitate tbe restoiation of tbe 
Pesbwa’s authority, ongmated in a supposition that tbe 
majonty of tbe Mabratta jagbiredars and tbe body of tbe 
Pesbwa’s subjects, entei-tam a desire of co operating m 
that measure Justice and •wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose upon tbe Mabiattas a ruler, whose 
restoration to authority was adverse to eveiy class of bis 
subjects Tbe recent engagemen-ts •with tbe Pesbwa m- 
volve no obbgation of such an extent Wbatevei might 
be tbe success of our arms, the ultimate objects of these 
engagements could not be attained, by a couree of pobey 
so violent and extreme If, therefore, it should appear, 
that a decided opposition to tbe restoration of tbe Pesbwa 
IS to be expected, from tbe majority of tbe Mabratta 
jagbiredaw, and from tbe body of the Pesbwa’s subjects, I 
shall instantly rebnquisb every attempt to lestoie tbe 
Pesbwa to tbe musnud of Poonab ” * 


' It made a very material differeuce, however, whether the Peshwa desired 
to depart fnim the conditions of the treat}, or whether he desired to observe 
them The Governor-General nonid not compel him to adhere to the faith of 
his engagement but if he did so voluntarily, it n ns, of conr-e, meumbent upon 
the English faithful!} to fnlfll the promises of support whicli they liad made to 
him It was not a question of tlie degree in which the Peshn a s co-operation 
might or might not diminish the chances of unsuccessful nar, but whether the 
Britisli clinracter for faithful observance of their political engagements should 
be forfeited or preserved No risk of war could be put in balance mth national 
-reputation It is true, that the Peshwa had scarcely signed the treaty of 
3as5eln, when, with that duplicity which charaeterized his whole reign, and 
eventnall} hurled him from his throne, he began intriguing iiith Sindinh and 
the Raja of Berar, to instigate them to hostUlties agahist the English, ivith the 
professed, but, possibl} , mslncere hope, that they would release him from the 
dependence to which he had precipitateiy subjected himself Tins negotiation 
was kept secret from his new allies , and any show of reluctance on their part 
to reconduct him to Poonah, would, no doubt, have been met by the most 
vehement remonstrance, and earnest protestations of fidelity and attachment 
The} had no present reason, therefore, to suppose that they were forcing iiiion 
the Peshwa an unacceptable alliance, and as long as he manifested the will to 
keep his engagements, the} were bound in honoiu: and in pollc} to hazard 
war, if war was the consequence of tho-treaty which they had formed — W 
- Papers, ut supra, p 78 
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tOOS VL ThiB Tirtnona euunpkv tiD Bnoh a time aa the majority 
CHAP XL of the peojde m ereiy oinliied coxmtry have become enfli- 
• ■ montly enlightened to aeo the depranty of the case in itf 
1W2. (rwTi eBaenoe, w3l help to stamp Tnth mfainjr the moot 
fiagitioaB peiliapB of tJl the crimes ^luch can be com 
mitted Bgaioot humait nature, the fmpoamg npon a nation, 
by force of foreign armies, and for the pleasure or interest 
of foreign rolera, a gorsrranent, oompoaed of men, and In- 
volvmg prmdpleB, which the people for whom it u destined 
hare either rqeoted from erpenenoe of thedr bodnesa, or 
repel from their expenenos or expeotatlon of better 
Eren where the disparity of ciriliratlcin and knowledge 
were very great and where it was beyond dispnte, thst a 
orrilited oountiy was aboot to bestow npoo a barbanms 
one the greatest of aD possible benefits, a good and benefi- 
oent govomment oren here, It would require the strong- 
est mroomstances to joatUy the employment of noleccs or 
force. Bat, whets nations, upon a lerrf only with another 
in pomt of ciTihcatioii, or perhaps below it, proceed with 
bayooets to force npon it a goremmeni ocmfeesedly bad, 
and prodigioosly below the biowledge and arilixation of 
the age, under tbs prstenee of feara that such a nation 
vfU choose a worse goranxment for itself these nations, or 
tbalr rukra, if the peopjs hare no roics in the matter are 
guided by riswa of bene5t to thamselres, and despise the 
shame of trampling upon the first prlndples of humamty 
and justics. 

In pajiog the homage whioh be ecnnied due to the 
win of a DstioD of Uahnttaa, the Marquis 'VVellealey was 
not making a sacrifice of Interests which he held In low 
esteem. In his address to the home authontles, dated the 
S4th of December 1802, he declared his eonnoiion, that 
‘‘thoee defensire engagements which hs was dsoirtias of 
"eoododing with the Mshraita states were essential to 
the complete coonlidatioD of the Britiah empire in India, 
and to the future tranquifllty of Hindustan.”* Tot the 
complete oonsolidatJoo of the British empna in fnd bi, and 
the future tranquQlity of Hhidastan, which could nerer 
exist tin a suffident bridle was put in the mouth of the 
Mahratta power he thought it his duty to aaorifico, or to 
leave to the care of tmforeae^ eronts, rather Wolsio 
fapen, at nxn. r XX. 
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tlio freedom of will, in tins iniportjint concein, of tlio BOOK VI 
people of one of the Mnhriita states citAr a.i 

When the Goicrnor-General lesolvcd on restoring the 

Peshwa, upon the supposition that he ami his subjects tSO'I 
■were consenting to the plan, a ^crJ low cstiniatc of the 
opposition to be expected fioni othei quaitcrs was pre- 
sented by the Go\ cmoi-Genci-al to his superiors, in his 
language of the lOth of Februarj, 180’} “No leason,” 
said he, “exists, to pistifj an apprehension, that in the 
eventsupposed, Sindiah w ould proceed to such an extremity, 
as to make opposition, eithci singly, or united with Holkai. 

Nor IS any such dcspoi-ato com-se of proceeding to bo a^i- 
preheuded from the Raja of Bcnir Unconibined with the 
jiower of Sindiah, Holkai w ill not probably x entnro to resist 
the Peshwa Holkar also has anxiouslj" solicited the ar- 
bitration of the Bntish government wuth lespccttohis 
claims Ho has transmitted distinct piopositions wnth 
that view to Lieutenant-Colonel Close” * 

The substance of the propositions was that the Peshwa 
should give to him a crore of rupees foi the payment of 
his troops , that he should also give to him a forticss, as 
ho had given Ahmednuggur to Sindiah , that he should 
effect the release of Kundee Rao, and grant him investi- 
ture, as the hen and representatn e of the Holkar family. 

Both the Govemoi -General and the Peshwa held these de- 
mands inadmissible So far from yielding money to 
Holkar, the Peshwa thought ho ought much rather to get 
money from him, on account of the depredations com- 
mitted on his dominions The gift of a fortress to one 
peraon was no reason, ho said, why he should be called 
upon to give one to another , and us to the proposition for 
disinheriting Coshee Rao, it was forbidden by justice, and 
by the investiture which had been bestowed upon him 
durmg the life of his father , at the same time there was 
an expedient for reconciling the interests of both, as 
Cashee Rao had no children, and might secure the succes- 
sion of Kundee Rao by adoption The Governor-General 
held, that the rights of Cashee Rao, founded on descent, 
should on no accoimt be allowed to be disputed But he 
was of opmion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to grant a 
considerable sum of money, to obtam the departure of 
1 Papers, nt supra, p 69 
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book TL HoIHr and waa oven imdj to guarantee a loan raiaed for 
cear n. that purpoee and, if the grant of a fort and ^agtire would 
.. . — Buffioe to avert a rupture, it would not^ he oonoffived, bo 

1801. good poHoy to withhold it.* 

* On the receipt of these instruotiana,” BajB the Govemor 
General, Oolonel Olose endeavour^ to persuade hie 
Highnees the Peehwa to offer to Holkar auoh oonoeasions 
as nu^t induce Holkar to oompromiseHhe lubaietlng dlf 
ferencee, and to admit his HighneM s peaoeeble return to 
his capital Hia Highnees, however manifeotod an in- 
euperabie tvereton to offer any ooncettlon to Holkar whom 
he ooruddered to be a rebel against the legitiraate authontj 
of the sovereign power of the Uahratta empire.” It then, 
remained for Colonel Cloee to commonloato by letter to 
Holkar the sentlmenU of tha QovQmor.Qeneral on the 
Bubjeot of his demands the aasuranoe, that the British 
government would use its influence to adjust lua cl ai ms 
upon Siodiah an offer to guarantee any ai^ustmpnt which 
he ought aocompbah with the Peehwa and lastly the 
expreeaioQ of a hope that he would not oppoee the ezeou 
tioo of the recent engagements between the British and 
Foooah states. 

The expeciatiotBS of the Gi/verDcir.OeneraI that he might 
be able, thrcFugh the operation of the new treaty with the 
Peahwa, to intiniidate Sindiah mto an acceptance of the 
ohains which be^d ^irged for him, he did not easily 
relinquish. That ohieftnin, after such operations as he 
had In hia power for the inorense and equipment of his 
army proceeded towards the south oroteed the Nerbod 
dah on the 4th of February | and on the 23rd arrived in 
the viduity of fioorbanpore. Colonel CoBina, who had 
left the camp of Siodiah early {n the preceding ilay but 
had received in the month of December oommaikds to 
return for the porpoae of proposing to him a treaty on 
simile terms with that of Baseein, arrived at his camp on 
the 27th of February *The advices, aayi the Govemor^ 
Oeneml in hia addrM to the home authontiee of the 10th 
of April, 1602, "which I received from that ofHoer and 
from other quarters, induoed me to entertain suspicions 
that Dowlut liao Sinduh meditated an accommodation with 
Jeswunt Bao Holkar} and confederacy with that chieftain, 

> hpm. Mi nin, ^ 414, 411, ak tx > ruL p M. r 
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and with the Eaja of Berai, for the purpose of frustrating BOOK VI 
the success of the arrangements concluded between the ohap xi 

British government and the Peshwa without, however 

intending to proceed to the desperate extremity of pro- 
voking a contest with the British arms 

“This suspicion,” he adds, “was coi rob orated, by the 
artifices practised at the camp of Sindiah, upon the ar- 
rival of Colonel Colhns, with a view of eluding the com- 
munication of the propositions with which Colonel Colhns 
was charged, under my authority And the appearance 
of Sindia’s mtentions became still more unsatisfactory, 
from the evasive, and mdiiect, or vexatious rephes, which 
Colonel Colhns received to my propositions, after he had, 
at length, obtamed access to Dowlut Eao Sindia.” 

At an interview, which the Resident at last obtained 
with Smdia, on the 24th of March, that chief informed 
him that a messenger was on his way to his camp from 
the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaimng to hun the 
nature and extent of the engagements recently concluded 
between the Peshwa and the Biitish government, and 
that till the commumcations of this agent were received, 
he could not give a decided answer to the proposition 
about concluding with the Enghsh a treaty similar to that 
of Bassem He gave, at the same time, the strongest 
assurance, that he had no intention to obstruct the execu- 
tion of the agreement between the Peshwa and the British 
government , on the other hand, that he desired to im- 
prove the friendship at present happdy existmg between 
that government and the Peshwa, as well as himself 

In this declaration, the Governor-General professed his 
behef that 'Smdia was perfectly sincere “Nor is that 
smcerity,” said he, “ inconsistent with a desire to delay 
his assent to the freaty of Bassem, and to the propositions 
immediately affecting his separate interests, until he shall 
have received a direct commumcation from the Peshwa , 
or mcompatible with the project for a confederacy be- 
tween Smdia, Holkar, and the Raja of Berar, for purposes 
of a defensive nature — ^which I consider to be the extreme 
object of Smdia, m negotiatmg such a confederacy, with- 
out any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power ” 

Berar was the next, m power and consequence, among 

VOL VL u 
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L TTfiTVar tnd waa even readj to guanuite® a loan rai»d for 

. tliftt pcrpoaa and, if th# grant of a fort and jagblre •would 
auffice to arert a rupture, it would not, he ooooeired, bo 
good poli(^ to withhold it.‘ 

“On the rooelpt of the» inetruotiona,” *aya the OoveriKir- 
OoDoral, “Colonel Oloae endeavoured to persuade his 
Highness the Peehwa to oSer to Holkar sooh ooncesalons 
as might induoe Holkar to oorDpromletrihe subsisting dif 
ferenoes, and to admit his Hlg^nesa 0 peaceable returo to 
his capital His HlghDesa, however manifeeted an in- 
superable aversion to offer any ooncession to Holkar whom 
he considered to be a rebel against the legitimate authontj 
of the sovereign power of the ifahratta eanprre." It then 
remained for Colonel Clooe to communioate by letter to 
Holkar the aentunenta of the Governor-General on the 
subject of his demands the assnrmnoe, that the British 
goremment would use its influence to adjust his 
upon Smdiah an offer to guarantee any adjustment which 
he might aocomplcah with the Peehwa and lastly the 
expremion of a hope that be would not oppoea the execu 
tion of the reoent engsgemenU between the British end 
Poonah states. 

The expectations of the Otrvemor-Oenenl that he might 
be able, through the operation of the new treaty with the 
Peehwa, to intimidate Siodiah into an aoceptanoe of the 
chains which he 4iad forged for him, be did sot easily 
relinquish. Thst ohiaftsio, after such operations as he 
bad in his power for the inoreue and equipment of big 
army proceeded towards the Booth croeeed the Nerbud 
dah on the 4th of February and on the S3rd amved m 
the vicmity of Boorhanpore. Colond CoUim, who V>*d 
left the camp of Sindtah early fn the preceding May but 
had recrived in the month of December oomzoands to 
return for the puipoee of propoaing to him $. treaty on 
siinllsV terms with that of Boseein, arrived at his camp on 
the 2 < th of Februaij “The advioeiv says lbs Goyeranr- 
Qeneral in his adclr« to the home authontlei of the 19th 
of April, 1602, “which I reoefred from that officer and 
from other quarters, Indooed mo to entertain suspioians 
that Dowlut Bao Slndlah meditated an aooommodatlonmth 
Jeawunt Eao Holkar and coofedenK^^ wllh that chieftain, 
>ripan,kltsfrs,p.414.410 U,si >IUl.p44,f7 
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and with the Eaia of Bcrar, for the purpose of frustrating BOOK VI 
the success of the arrangements concluded between the oiur. xi 

British government and the Peshwa ivithout^ hovroior 

intending to proceed to the dcspeiate extremity of iiro- 
voicing a contest wnth the British anus 

“This suspicion,” ho adds, “was corroborated, by the 
artifices practised at the camp of Smdiali, upon the ai- 
ii\al of Colonel Collins, with a mow of eluding the com- 
munication of the piopositions wnth which Colonel Collins 
was charged, under my authoiitj' And the aiipcamuco 
of Sindia’s intentions became still more unsatisfactory, 
from the c\asne, and indnect, or vexatious replies, which 
Colonel Collins received to my propositions, after ho liad, 
at length, obtained accc'^s to Dowlut Eao Sindia.” 

At an interview, which the Resident at last obtained 
with Smdia, on the 24th of Sfaich, that chief informed 
him that a mcssengci was on his way to his camp fi om 
the Peshwa, foi the purpose of oxiilaimng to him the 
nature and extent of the engagements recently concluded 
between the Peshwa and the Biitish government, and 
that till the communications of this agent weio received, 
he could not give a decided answer to the proposition 
about concludmg with the Enghsh a treaty similar to that 
of Bassein He gave, at the same time, the strongest 
assurance, that he had no intention to obstruct the execu- 
tion of the agreement betw'een the Peshwa and the British 
government, on the other hand, that be desiied to im- 
prove the friendship at present happily existing between 
that government and the Peshwa, as well as himself 

In this declaration, the Governor-General professed his 
belief that Smdia was peifectly sincere “Nor is that 
sincerity,” said he, “ inconsistent with a desire to delay 
his assent to the treaty of Bassein, and to the piopositions 
immediately affectmg his separate mterests, until he shaU 
have received a direct commumcation from the Peshwa , 
or mcompatible with the project for a confederacy be- 
tween Smdia, Holkar, and the ifeja of Berar, for purposes 
of a defensive nature — ^which I consider to be the extreme 
object of Smdia, m negotiating such a confederacy, with- 
out any views whatever of hostdity towards the British 
power” 

Berar was the next, m power and consequence, among 
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BOOK VI the llahntU lUtas "The intelllgHice which I have 
CHAP XL receiTed from the omit of the Eaja of Berar" eays the 
— GoTBTOor-General, “mdioateo that chieftains dlasatiafiuJ- 

1808, tioQ the oonolasion of defensive engsgemente between 
the Bntiah gcrvermncnt and hia Hi^meee the 'Pedrwa.— 
"Whatever may be the aversion of the Eajs of Berar to 
the mterpoeitlon of the Bnhah govemmeat, in the aflairs 
of the ilahratta empire, any attempt, on the pert of that 
ohieflaln, to obefcmot the eiecuhon of the treaty of 
"Rtnww^in, wonld be inooosisient with the aystematio oen 
tion of his oharaoter and impmdant, In the aotnal state 
of hia military power and in the exposed situation of his 
temtoriea " 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19ih of April, 1803, 
the home anthorttaee were assured by their Indian sub- 
stitute, that no prospeot of a war the ofispiing and oon- 
seqnenoe of the treaty of Bassein, preeented itself In any 
quarter The same language was employed even so 
as the 2^ of June. Every uroomstanoe,* be amired 
them, ^oannected with the restoiatian of the E^eehwa, 
justlhes a oonddeot expeotatjoo of the complete and 
pamBo aoeompUahmeiit of the bensBolal objects of the 
late •Ihanoe.-^AiUioagfa the inform ati on,'* he added, *ooi>- 
tained in Lientenant-Oolonel doaet address to yoor 
Honourable Oomiiuttee, and the tenor of latest adnoes 
from the Oourts of Dowlnt Bao Hindta, and the Baja of 
Berar tend to oountenanee the roinoon of a prcgeoted 
confederacy between these obteftalns and Jeswunt Bao 
Holkar the exxstenoe of any snoh ooftfederaay is still a 
sabjoot of considerable dwibt. — If any such oombination 
has been formed, Its object is probably reotricted to pnr 
poaes of a defenslre nature, without mvolrmg any views 
of hcatnity towards the British power — ^Ihe local sltua 
tdon, and comparative power and resources, of Slndia and 
Bagqjee Bhonals, preolnde the apprehension of any attempt 

I Fw tS« dnpetdi frws vhkk IteM bA CKta an tea 
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ihc«s#<Mk«J^r^BniKdthainirrv«n umnM ia«nwMM) vemofA 
et WIT Tat wpwulparrwrt af tha Smateiier tba IBtti of April,« to 
rarwt ptiB tba napteiauradvtfif Ue Uahranaclucfti met It mwlit vat 
CDd ta v«r ra arfXKdspon abma coaddmtkan of vtwi «h^ luara4* 
veni tet a a DO vkara podilrafy affined that tSen iromii ha wr 
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of tliese cliiefs to subvert the Pesbwa’s govomment, oi 
the treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazaid of a wax 
•with the British powei The situation of Holkai’s powoi 
IB entiiely piecarious and accidental The instability of 
the lesources of that advontui’ci reduces the continuance 
of his power to the utmost degree of uncertainty , and 
absolutely de 2 )rives him of the means of opjiosing any 
systematic or formidablo resistance -to the oiiemtioii of 
an alhance with the Poonah state — ^lly instmctious to 
Colonel CoUins, of the 5th of Slay, and to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close, of the 7tb Slay, together with my lettei of 
the 15th Slay to the Baja of Bomr, have piobablj’- alieady 
pioduced an arrangement of a jiacific nature with all the 
chiefs of the Slahratta empire, whose foimal accession 
to the treaty of Bossein has not yet been signified 
tome”* 

The Pesbwa received not the treaty, latified by the 
Governor-General in Council, earher than the 18th of 
Slarch, 1803 The Governor-General infoims the Couit of 
Directors, that “he received it -with demonstiatious of 
the highest satisfaction ” - 

As early, however, as the month of November preceding, 
the Governor of Foit St George, under intimations fiom 
both the Governor-General and the Besident at Poonah, 
was induced to assemble a considerable army at Huiryhur, 
on the Slysoie frontier , which, under the character of 
an army of observation, might be ready to be employed 
as events should deteimine The Governor of Bombay 

’ Papers, ut supra p 98, 99 — Despatches, ili It is very evi- 
dent, from the tenor of the letter of the 2Qtli of June, that the Governor- 
General vas now too sanffuine In his anticipations of continued tranquil 
relations with Slndiah and the llaja of Berar lie gave them credit for a 
more accurate estimate of their own force, and that of the English, than they 
were capable of formmg , and ho was not aware of the encouragement to in- 
terfere which thej recehed from the Peshua At the same time It is equally 
evident that he considered the result as uncertain, and the home authorities 
must have seen clearly the probability of hosUlltlos It cannot bo affirmed, ns 
It IS the object of the text to Insinuate, that they were Imposed upon by partial 
misrepresentation The possible occurrence of the events which took place, 
hoirever improbable it may have been thought, is decidedlj expressed in th s 
paragraph of the letter of tlie 20th of June “The judicions arrangements 
which Major General Wbllcsley has effected for the disposition of the tioops 
under his command, is calculated to meet every emergency of affairs, even 
under the improbable supposition that Sindiob, the Raja of Berar, and Jeswnnt 
Rao Holkar, have really entertained designs of a hostile nature agabnst the 
Bntish Government or the allies.” — 'W 

2 Governor-General’s Narrative of the late Transactions in the Mahintta 
Empire. Ibid, p 309 
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HISTOBT OF BRITIBH INDIA 


BOOK TL reoeiTed, in Hko manner, instrnotions to liold in retdineae 
COAT M- f(jr immediate eerrioe the dispoeihle force of that P red 
■ denc7 And a oonsiderable detachment of the euheidiary 

fopoe at Hyderabad waa, throngh the Reaidant, directed to 
be placed in a aimOar state of preparation.' 

At the end of Februaiy the whole of the snbaidiarj or 
hired force in the eemoe of the Nliam, nnder the com- 
mand of Colonel Stevonaon, together with 6000 infantry 
and 0000 of that Prince a native cavalry marched from 
the capital toirarda the mat era frontier of the Hyderabad 
dominiona, and reached Paralndah, distant 116 mllee from 
Poonah, on the sath of March. 

From the army asaomWed at Hurryhar under the im- 
mediate oommand of OoDeiml Stnart, the General-in-Chief 
of the forces nnder the PresJdeooy of Ifadrts, a detach 
ment, oonaistlng of one regiment of European, and three 
of native cavahy two regimaati of Eoropean, and six 
battalions of natrre infantry with a due proportion of 
artJlkTy amonntin^ in the whole, to 1709 cavalry and 
7690 Infrntry exoloslTO of SfiOO horae belonging to the 
of hlyaore, began to advanoe towards Poona^ on the 
6th of March. For the command of thfai detachment a 
cervioa, reqomn^ as be affirmed, considerable both 
military and dlplamatao the Govemor of Fort St. George 
reoommended the brother of the Goreniop-General, Major 
General the Honoureblo Artbor WeDealey as a tnan who, 
not only poeaeased, m a high degree, the other roqukrte 
gifta, but who, by lus command at Seringapatam, had 
bean accnstomed to transactioia with the Ja^lredar* of 
the Foooah states and sucoesefol in gaining their con- 
fidence and rcepect A man eo related, and so recom- 
mended, was not likely to see the merits of any competitor 
set in preferenoe to his own. 

On tte 12th of April, the force under Genera] "Welleeley 
cruBwaf roum-frauliL ^ He tfie a’artance was 
not great between him and OoLmel Stevensoo, who arrived 
' XoTmtlT*, W fwrra niid.ii. SOT —U. 

TbM vcr* mur r Wu t to Cm ^ Oa PwWo ki 

cn ■tmtx u ilfl* tbteflr twB Hotter — W 

■nw rtt^ Uili rourk «awt U BlnkcB i bdl a ti aot tkt 1 m tna 
tt*t 0«>ml WtOetlty «si fmWnrUy Itted ftr tbe dntr br hh potcJarttr 
vblitli«lU>naoJtjcird4n«rtb«e«da,cae hh kMwWr« «€ Cm MUTT 
wdtbowofd* ak XminDdn OpenOcBO tn tk« UalnUs ttr- 
nswy De*p*tcb«*,t n»» »i»,CorT«pcicid*tt*,»l W,W,rta.— W 
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at Aklooss Jeswunt Rao Holkai, a\1io had some time BOOK VI. 
quitted Poonah, airived at Chandoro, 300 miles from chap m 

Poouah, ou the same day on uhich Colouol Stevenson 

ainved at Aklooss , and nothing leraained to oppose the 180*) 
British army It was umiecessai}^, therefore, to cany tho 
whole of the troops to Poouah, where the country vns 
too recently and sevoiely ra^aged, to yield any supplies 
Colonel Stevenson was diiectcd to place tho tioops of the 
Nizam at Gaidoon, within the Nizam’s frontiei, and to 
take post with the subsidiar}' tioops, augmented by tho 
King’s Scotch Brigade, furthoi up the Beoma, ncai its 
junction vuth the ilota Llola 

Am rut Rao was left at Poonah, with a guard of about 
1500 men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar marched It 
waSj nevertheless, reported, that this defenceless individual, 
who from first to last is lepreseuted, by the English them- 
selves, as utterly averse to the part which he was con- 
strained by Holkar to act, had it m contemplation to bum 
the city of Poonah , that is, to render his peace imprac- 
ticable with the people into vhose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably falL Intimation of this report, and, it 
would seem, of some behef in the danger which it an- 
nounced, was transmitted (repeatedly we are told) by 
Colonel Close to Geneial W ellesley The Peshwa, by whom 
it is not wonderful that it was beheved, transmitted an 
urgent request that General Wellesley would detach some 
of the Poonah officers with their troops to provide for the 
safety of his family Counting the Poonah officers, with 
their troops, a security dl-piopoitioned to the danger, 

General Wellesley resolved to attempt an unexpected 
aiTival Intelhgence was received ou the 19th, that Ammt 
Rao was stiU at Poonah on the 18th, and had removed 
the family of the Peshwa to Seivagur , which was con- 
cluded to be a step preparatory to the burmng of the 
town General Wellesley, theiefoie, taking with him only 
the cavalry, and makmg a night march through a difficult 
pass, and a mgged country, arrived at Poonah on the 20th, 
havmg accomphshed, from the evemng of the 19th, a 
march of forty, and from the morning of that day, that 
IS, in a period of about thn-ty-two houi’s, a march of sixty 
miles' Ammt Rao heard of the march of the British 


1 Despatches of the Dnhe of Welltagton, 1 142 — ^W 
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BOOK TL cavalry cm the morning of the 20th, and qmttod PcNmah, 
CHAP XI but without any act implyhig that he had ever cntoi tamed 
— a thr mgh t of acttlng fire to the place, 

1808. In oondactiiig the Peehwa to Poonah, it only now re- 
inamed to prorldo a auffldeat quantity of pomp. The 
doBoripticm ahall bo given in the words of the Govemop- 
Gensral himself “DnriDg these tranaaotioDS, arrange* 
menta wore made by the Govamor of Bombay *nd by 
Lioutenaot-Oolonel (jloe^ for the march of the Peshwa 
towards Poonah A detaohment, oonaisting of his 3Ii^es- 
ifa 78th regiment (whloh left Bengal on the 7th of 
February and amrad at Bombay on the Cth of April, 
1603), flye oompamee of his Msjeety’a 84th regiment, a 
proportion of aitilleTy and 1035 aepoys — in all 2205 men, 
was formod, and placed onder the oommand of Oolonel 
Homy of his Uqjeety’a 84th regiment, as an escort to 
his Highness, who left Basseio attended by Colonel Close, 
on the 27 th of April 

On the 7bh of Uay the Peahwa passed General Wei 
lealey s camp, at Faoowallah, near Poonah. On the 13th, 
hia Highness, attended by his brother Chimniyee Appe, 
and by a numerous train of the prlnapal ehi^ of the 
Mahrtitta empire, prooeeded toward the city of Poonah 
and, harmg entered hts palace, resumed hia seat upon 
the musDud, and reoelred presents from his principal 
aerrants 

• During the prooeadon, the Bntiah Eeaident, acoompa- 
nled by his suite, paid his oomphments to his HlgTiTw^, 
when s salute was fired by the British troops, eDoamped 
in the vicinity of Poonah, under the oommand of General 
Wellesley This salute was Immediately answered from 
the fortress of Beonghur 

“While the procession passed the bridge into the city 
a second salute was fired from the British oomp and as 
the Peahm approached the palace, salutes were fired from 
the soversl posts of the Slahratta troops At aunset, 
salutes were fired from all the hiH forts in the vicinity of 
Poonah. ‘ 

Notwithstanding ths confident eipeototioo which the 
Goveroor-Oeneral bad eipressed to the home anthoritle^ 
not only on the IDth of April, but as late aa the 20th of 
■OvrmuoOcDcraraKnnllTv OSLaOT— 911 
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nOSTILL VIEWS OF SINDIAIT. 

June, that no "vsTir vrould rise out of the ti'catj of Bassom BOOK VI 
yot before that tune, as bo himself infoims us, “he had chap, m 

gieat cause to doubt the sincerity of Sindiah’s profcs- 

sions, Avhile the increasing rumours of a hostile con- 
federacy against the Biitish goxciiimcnt, betueeu that 
chieftain and the Baia of Bcrar, icndcicd it indispensably 
necessary to asceitain, mth the least pmcticablo delay, 
whether the British go\enimont were likely to bo exposed 
to a contest uith the confederated chieftains These con- 
siderations determined the GoAcrnor-Gencral to lose no 
time m furnislung Colonel Collins wsth detailed instnic- 
tions for the guidance of his conduct, in this important 
and delicate ciisis of aftairs With a now to expedition, 
the Governor-General’s instructions were, in the fiist 
instance, transmitted in the form of notes, under date 
the 5th of May, 1803, and were afterwards formed into a 
detailed despatch, which was forwarded to Colonel Colhns 
on the 3rd of June ” - 

Nay, when the time aiTived, at which it was desirable 
to make it appeal, that the hostile mind of Sindiah, and 
not provocation by the British government, had produced 
the calamity of war, the Govemoi-General actually enteis 
into an argument to prove, that fiom an early date, he had 
evidence which rendered in no lespect doubtful the exist- 
ence of hostile projects in the mind of Sindiah After a 
display of the motives, in their own ambition, which 
Sindiah and the Baja of Berar, had fpr aversion to the 
tieaty of Bassein, “ The belief,” ho says, “ that those 
chieftains entertained designs hostile to the British go- 
veiTiment, at the earliest stages of the negotiation be- 
tween the resident and Dowlut Kao Sindiah, is supported 
by the mformation w'hich the Governoi-General has from 
time to time received of the pioceedmgs of that chieftain ” 

Of this information he specifies three mstances , one con- 
tamed m a letter of Colonel Colhns, dated the 9th of 
Maich , a second received on the 17th of June , and the 
third alone, not more conclusive than the former, sent by 
Colonel Colhns on the 14th, not received tiU after the 
date of his 25acific declaration to the home authorities 
“These facts,” he then subjoins, “reciprocally confirm 

• Vide snpra, p 290 

2 Narrative, at supra, p 317, 318 — JI Despatches, ill. 120 — W - 
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BOOK TI e*oh point of the evidence of Sindiahe Loetile projeotd 
<mKr Tx end oomhined with infonnatian, at vanoo* tune* oom- 
— - ■ mmiicated, hj the Ramdant with Dowltrt Eao Sindiah, of 

1803. the prooeodinga of that chieftain, with the repeated m 
rctourt of the formation of a hortile oonfedervjy between 
Dowlat Bao and the Baja of Berar end Jeewtmt 

Bao Holkar and with the tenor and reenlt of the Beal 
denfa negotiations, most be considered to amocmt to ftiU 
proof of the alleged design of enbrerting the aQiaooe formed 
between the BntlBh government and the Feshwa.*’ > 

The Beeident with the Dowiat Bao flindiah, having re- 
Qeived the Oovemar-GeDeTaTs Imtraotioni, obtained an 
andienoe of that chief on the fiSth of Maj He was 
encamped at a place called OhioUej not fu from Boor 
hanpore, where ^ own dommJona border on those of the 
B^Ja of Beftr The oonferenoe was opened, on the part of 
the Besident, bj oommnnicatiiig to Sindiah the timtj of 
Baasein, of which a oop 7 -waa preaented and read- “When 
the whole of the trestj had been distinctly explained to 
the Uaharaja, 1 then aaked him, nys theBmdent, “whe^ 
ther he thought it contained any thing injniiona to his 
Just rights ainoe I had reeson to think some doubts had 
arieon in hia mod on this head I —It was one of his 
mlnistera who thought proper to roply “ acknowledging,” 
■ays the BesidaDt, that the treaty did not contain any 
stipnlatioo prejodidal to the rights of the Maharaja to 
which the lattw assented. 

“I prooeeded, ssyi Colonel Colliijs, to state — that 
negotiatloos bad of late been carried on between Dowiat 
Eao Sindiah and the Berar Bi^a— that these chiefs were, 
I understood, to have an interview shortly somewhere in 
the vicinity of this plaoe — that the Uaharaja had ooi>> 
eluded a peace with Jesvnnt Ran HoDcsr m whose camp 
a vakeel also now resided on the part of Eagojee Bhonalah 
— that Sindiah had likewise aven^ an intention of pro- 
ceeding with hli anny to Poooah, accompemed by the 
Berar — and that, on combining these drcomstancee, 

I oould not but snspeot that this ooort meditated designs 

adverao to the interests of the Bntiih gorerument for 

since bis Highness the Peahwa was restored to the muanad 
of Foonth, the preaonoo of the Maharaja at that copital 
■ Xirndn at (iTTn< 
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could not now bo of any use, but, on tho contiary, might BOOK VI 
be productive of evil consequences — nor could tho longci chap m 

continuance of tho Mahaiaja in the Deccan bo necessary 

to his security, since he bad come to an accommodation 1803 
with the onl} enemy fiom whom he had any thing to 
apprehend south of the Nerbuddah , that, thcrcfoic, 1 felt 
it my duty to require an unreserved explanation fiom 
this court, as well respecting tho intent of the proposed 
interview between tho jMaharaja and tho Berar Eaja, as 
regarding the nature of the engagements entered into by 
those chiefs with Jeswunt Rao Holkar — as then lecent 
umon and present proceedings induced some suspicion, 
that they were confederated, cither for tho purpose of 
invading tho tomtoucs of our allies, his Highness the 
Peshwa and Nabob Ni^am , oi of subiorting tho ai range- 
ments lately concluded betw'con tho British go^clnment 
and Bajee Rao ” ‘ 

Tho Resident repeated tho assuiance^of tho peaceable 
and even amicable views of tho British goveinment , and 
stated the aiguments of himself and of the Governor- 
Geneiwl, to piove to Sindiah, not only that the Biitish 
government and the Peshwa had a perfect right to contiact 
the engagements into which they had entered, but that 
the interests of Sindiah, by that means, wore in no lospect 
affectei 

On the part of Sindiah it was, in hke mannei, afl&rmed, 
that he had no intention whatever to invade either the 
territory of his Highness the Peshw'n, or of the Nabob 
Nizam But in regard to the negotiations with the Bemi 
Raja and Holkar, tho Resident was informed, that Sindiah 
conld affoid him no explanations till the conference be- 
tween him and Ragojeo Bhonslah had taken place No 
mode of ^ddress, concdiatory or menacmg, was left untried 
by the Resident, to extort a declaration, whether opposi- 
tion to the treaty of Bassein was oi w^os not in contem- 
plation Sindiah was informed, that if he maintained his 
piesent suspicious attitude, the British goveinment would 
be called upon to make preparations upon his frontier, 
which would be attacked m evei'y part, the moment that 
intelligence was received of his accession to any hostile 

1 Colonel Collins’s despatch, dated 29th May, 1803 Ihld p 163 — M 

Despatches, iii 159 — \\ ^ 
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BOOR YL confederujy After vmnocs axpostuUtionfl, both with the 
cBAt XI, ministoTR and blmeelf, the Baoidont uTH) that he 

at last to ftnrfiAhj and oonjnrod hicO} in language 
1601. both urgent and coiKsihator^ to remore all his doubts 
and BUspioioits, bj an iminediate *f>d oendid avowal of 
his mtentloos." 

" Bowlut Eao,” he oontinues, • in reply to these mstanoM 
on my part, aa>^ that he ooold not, at present, afford me 
the satisfuitlon I demanded, without a Tiolatian of the 
faith whloh ha had pledged to the B^s of Berar He 
then obeerred, that the Bbonahh was distant no more 
than forty ooa from henoe, and would probably arrire 
here in the ooune of a few days that immediately after 
his mterview with the Bi^a, 1 should be informed whether 
it would be peace or war 

It is proper to state, that the Beeident, in answer to his 
remonsiranoe against the march of firndtah and the Baja 
of Berar to I^xmah, received a solemn aasnraooe, which he 
appears not to have disbehered, that the Peabwa, after his 
return to his capital, had repeatedly wnttan to the Maha* 
nga and the Bsrar Inviting them both to Poopaln 
It is also proper to give the foUowlcg cnroumstanoe^ in the 
words of the Heaidant Keither Smdiah,* sayi he^ nor 
his miaivterB, made any remarks cm the troty of Boswein, 
nor did they request a copy of it ' 

It win hardly be pretended that the words of Smdlah, 
® after my Interview with the Baja, yon ahall bo informed 
whether it will be poaoe or war yielded any information 
whloh was not conveyed by the more evasive expressions 
of his ministen * till after the Maharaja s intenriew with 
the Baja, it is impossible for him to ^ord yon satisfac- 
tion with regard to the declaration which you require.” 
That the words were intended by RinHiah to ^pnrtj a 
menace or insnl^ there Is not a single circumstance to 
countenance the slightest suspiaon. And it is visible 
from the words of the Beeideat, that they were not by 
him understood In that sense. ^ These words he deli- 
Tsred,* Bsys he, •with much seeming composore. I then 
asked, whether I must consider this declaration as final 
oo his part which question was answered in the afBrma* 
tire by the ministers of Dowlut Rao Rindiab. Hero the 
> Dq pnfk . at wura. IWd, p. lU, U 4 . 
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confeicnce, wliicli lind lasted llireo hours, ended, and I BOOK VI 
soon after took a icspectful lca^o of the ilahanija” ciiai* m 

The Go^ oruor-Gencral desciibcs as very gieat, the cflect • 

•u'hich -wus produced upon Ins mind, by the phrase of tho 1^03 
ifaharaja “This unpiovokcd menace of hostiht},” sa}3 
he, “aud tho insult oflercd to the Biitish go\cinment, by 
rcforeuco of the question of peace oi uai to tho result of 
a confoienco wnth tho Raja of Bcrai, vho, at tho head of a 
considerable anuj’, had reached tho iicmity of Doulut 
Rao Sindiah’s camp, togethci with tho indication which it 
afforded of a disposition on the part of those chieftains to 
piosccuto tho supposed objects of then confederacy, len- 
deied it tho duty of tho Biitish govcininont to adopt, 
without delay, the most cfiectual mcasui cs foi tho vindi- 
cation ''of its dignity, and for the secuiity of its lights 
aud interests, and those of its alhes, against any attempt 
on tho part of the confederates, to injuio or to mvado 
them ” ‘ 

In consequence of a movement of Holkar towards the 
fiontiei of the Nizam, and some depredations committed 
in the vicinity of Auiungabad, Geneml Wellesley, at the 
end of April, had directed Colonel Stevenson, wuth the 
British force under his command, and the united troops 
of the Nizam, to move northwards to that city Towaids 
the end of May, General Stuart, wuth the aimy undoi his 
command, amounting to three companies of European 
artiUeiy, one legiment of European, and two regiments of 
native cavalry, three corps of Euiopean infantiy, and five 
battalions of sepoys, with a large tmin of aitiUeiy, crossed 
the Toombudra, and proceeded forward to Mudgul, a posi- 
tion where, without abandoning the defence of the Eughsh 
frontier, he was sufficiently near the scene of action, to 
support the advanced detachment, and oveiawe those who 
might be found refractoiy among the Mahratta chiefs On 
the 4th of June, Majoi-General Wellesley marched from 
Poonah, With the mam body of the forces under his com- 
mand, and on the 16th, encamped at Augah, near Sindiah’s 
fortress of Ahmednuggur, at the distance of about 80 
miles from Poonah “ The total number of British troops,” 
says the Governor-General, “prepared on the 4th of June, 

* Letter from Goveruor-General to Lome outlioritles, dated 1st August 
Ibid p 148 
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BOOK TL 1803, on the western nde of IndU (eiclndvo of Goserat), 
CBir zi. to support the arrangementa with the Poehwa, amounted 
- — -- to 28,344 men of this number 16,823 were under the 
immediate oommand of Qtaiaral Wellealoy and deetined 
for active opermtiocu^ against the oonfaderated ohieftauis, 
in the event of its being neoeasary to proceed to hoetOi 
ties against those ohiefia ^ 

'Ihe expense of bringing such an army as this mto the 
field was no tnfilng price to pay for those * arrangements 
with the Peohwa,” which this greet force was “ prepared 
on the 4th June, 1803, to support.” Yet this was not 
enough for immediately on the IntalLgnnoe of Sindiah a 
phriM about peace or war” the Gorecmor-General issued 
pnrate instructioQa to the Commander m-Ohief of the 
Company's forces m India, to assemble the Bengal army 
on the Company’s western frontier and to prepare for an 
eventual war 

It deserres to be netioed, that the letter of the Qo> 
Ternor General to the home anthontleo, aasuring them 
oonfldently that no war would nse out of the recent alli- 
anoe contracted with the Peehwa, was dated on the 20th 
of June. The Instruobone to the Oommander m-Chie( 
which dxreotod the aBSemhllng of the army and laid down 
a plan of the war were dated on the 28th of the same 
month. 

In the demand for prompt deoision wbJoh might arise 
in the present erentfol position of the British goremment 
with the Uahratta stat^the Govemor^SoneraJ considered 
that hia own distance frem the aoene of action would ro- 
qiurea dangerous suspeoman of opermtiocs, if the power 
of adspting meosores to the engendes as they arose were 
not consigned to some IndindosI upon the spot. So much 
wonld of necessity depend upon the person at the head of 
the raflitsiy tone, thii a pacizhir a^rantagoiroiild arise 
from combining in his hon^ if adapted to the trust, the 
political powers wfaiob It wae thought odriaable to convey 
In General Wallealoy the Governor General Imagined he 
saw the requisite qualifications very happily oombined. 
Ihat officer aas acoordmgly vested with the general con 
troul of all afisirs in hOndosian and the Decosn, relative 
either to negotiation or war with the Uahraita states. Ihe 
Kunllrt Htn;n. QU. p. XSa, BO. 
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instructions with luck he \\ ns furnished foi guidance in BOOK VI. 
the use of those oxti-aordmnry powcis aio dated on the cii\r m 

2Gth of June The new aulhontj was to pass to Gcneial 

Stuait, as Commniidor-in-Chicf at the ^fadras presidency, 
if circumstances (an cxigcnc} vci-j unlikely to aiisc) should 
render itncccssai^' foi that oflicei to unite the whole foice 
of the arm}’ in the field, and to assume in pei-son the gc- 
iicml command And the plcmiiotcntiar} commission of 
Geneml Wellesley remained subject, of course, to the com- 
mands of the authont} fiom which it was dented * 

On the ]3lh of Mat, the Got oinoi -General addicsscd a 
Icttci to Smdiah, and another to the Raja of Beiai These 
letteis, while they paid to these chiefUuns the compliment 
of cont eying immcdiatclj fiom the head of the English go- 
vernment, intimation of the ticaty of Bassein, and affiimcd 
that no injuiy tvas done to the rights of either of them by 
that engagement, which it w as wsthm the undoubted compe- 
tence of the Peshwato contract, offered to each the benefit 
of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently wse to 
see hoiv deeply their inteicsts were concerned in it, as- 
serted the pacific view’s of the British government, o\cn if 
they should reject this generous offer , iiifoimed them, 
how'ever, of the suspicious, w'hich several parts of then 
leceiit conduct had a tendency to raise, of their intention 
to form a hostile confederacy against the late aiiange- 
ments , diiected them, if they wished that thou pacific 
declarations should be deemed sincere, to abstain fiom 
occupying w’lth their armies an alarming position on the 
fiontier of the Nizam, the British ally, desired Smdiah, 
in particular, to carry back his army to the noithein side 
of the Nerbudda , and declared to -them, that, if they 
persisted in maintainmg a warlike attitude, the Bntish 
government must place itself in a similar situation, and 
the moment they rendered their hostile designs mdubita- 
ble, vrould m its owm defence be constramed to attack 
them - 

1 Narrative, at supra, p 149, 162 

a Ibid p 133— 130— M 

There was other correspondence with the Raja of Borar Prior to the date 
of Lord Wellesley’s letter, or on the 4th ofSIaj, the Raja wrote to the Niiain, to 
ai nonnee his proposed interview with Sindiah, and thus evplalned Its object 
“ After a meeting shall have taken place, and an arrangement for the recon- 
ciliation and union behveen Sindiah and HoIUor shall hare been effected, a spe- 
cific plan for the a^nstment of the state and government of Rao Pundit Prad- 
haun, (the Peshwa,) such as the honour and integrity of the RanJ iudls- 
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BOOK VL llje EAjt of Berar haring arrirod rrithin one march of 
CHAT XL Sindlah a oamp on the 3rd of June, was met bj that Prince 

on the following monung. “ The sooretarj of the British 

Resident, who was despatched to him with a oompliment- 
aiy message on the 3th, he reoeired with dlatingoished 
attention and he eijiresBed with apparent amcenty” 
■aya the OoTemor-Oeneral, * his solioitade to maintain 
be relations of friendship wbioh had ao long sobsisted 
tetween the Bntlsh goremment and the state of Berar ^ 
L oonfertmoe between the ohieftaina took place on the 
ith. On the &th, the British Resideiit sent to importune 
[indlah for the answer which he promised after h^ inter 
lew with the Be|)a of Berar Haring reoeired an evasire 
eply the Resident addressed, on the ISth, a memorial to 
iindiah, informing bim, that if he ahould now refbae to 
fire an ezplidt aoooont of bis iniantlous, and shonld oon 
irrao with hm army on the south aide of the Nerbudda, 
such refoaal or delay would be regarded as an avowal of 
tostde designs against the Bntlsh gcrvemmeni The 
temdent requested either the aaris&oiion which he was 
tommlasiooed to demand, or an escort to oonrey him from 
Sndlah a camp.* 

Hanng reoeired a rerbel message, which he regarded as 
A eraaioa, statingthat therequir^ ezplanatioo shooldbe 
•ffordod in two or three days, the Eesident informed the 
dabaraja, that ha received thu oommumoation as a final 
inswsr rsfosiag the eatisraction which the Britiih govern 
neat required and that bn purposed leaving hia oamp 
rithoct further delay The two Jlahratta ohieA invented 
ixpedieots for preTenting the departure of the ResideDt, 
ind at the aame time evaded his eodeavouri to obtain a 
leolaration of their designs. At length, on the 4th of 

«n<at4T caOi tor SMi li esknlaM lor U* f cwp c Ky ot Qm coa&r ihaS, 
rttti ia$ att«uto« to Oh w—yimce ot tlM bza^ bo tMtnnlr (kni o i l 
Tcntad. Tloi Uttw *»«.«■ toOTn, eopjamakmrtd to tb« Prttlih ( cumu . 
ML nd W«IMt7 tstln. <» tb« tted tt Uaj. mUi im i th« Scmr 
to ncrnii hit i rr^ttM •ndSJMmtatiaQst ttkcnUaen flctadmOT^ 
If n lrtm3lo« to fcna w u toitor t cyfac the n l T trS te c? ttw anroieiMPti 
caeMed vith Uw Pcttm. Ha tpti rif d tW BijiL tb^t Of m1t«m 
atD tb« torrbortM of the Vms vooU m coesktond as Kt c< beWDa 
‘Weaakioi «xht«t*d Mw fametOrto mam reMtUy toto Wi trmtwtoa, 
ad datmetty tarimatito that Um ^isnUes oT peace ar nr h*t ees the tn 
Utaa, a« | *adcd nitnly wpoo the Gato’i endaet. Tba tatwrtov Owl U 
0*ed m, tberefcn, Bioft K»«i«}T«eal^ aa act t/dataaca, a^ •ntrahut to 
ideOcnUMor ar iMatchr*. B. IM, aod Ipa- HU— W 
Xarmne, It ao]n, Pries, m. 
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July, lie obtained an audience of both together in the tent BOOK VI 
of the Eaja of Berai He entertained them with the old 
story — “ That the treaty of Bassein” (I quote the Avoids 
of the Governor-General, as combining his authority with 
that of his agent) “ contained no stipulation injurious to 
the rights of any of the feudatory Mahratta chieftams , 
but, on the contraiy, expiessly piovided for their security 
and independence — That the Govemor-Geneial regaided 
the Baja of Berar, and Sindiah, as the ancient friends of 
the Biitish power , and was Avilhng to improve the exist- 
ing connexion between then states and the British govern- 
ment — That the Bntish government only required a 
confirmation of the assurance made by Smdiah, that he 
had no intention whatever to obstruct the completion of 
the engagements lately concluded at Bassein, together Avith 
a similar assurance on the part of the Eaja of Berar — And 
that it was the earnest desire of the Governor-General to 
promote the prospenty of the respective governments of 
Howlut Eao Smdiah, and the Eaja of Berar , so long as 
they reframed from committing acts of aggression agaiust 
the English and their aUies ” 

The Mahratta chiefs did not think proper to make any 
remarks upon the assertions and argumentation of the 
Bntish Eesident They contented themselves Avith de- 
clanng, thiough the mouth of the Berar mmister, by whom 
on then part the discourse was principally held, that it 
was the duty of the Peshiva to have consulted Avith them 
as chiefs of the Mahratta state, before he concluded a 
treaty which so deeply aflfected the interests of that state, 
and, moreover, that they had a vanety of observations to 
make upon the stipulations, themselves, of the treaty of 
Bassein The British minister insisted, as he had done so 
frequently before, on the nght of the Peshwa to make a 
treaty for himself , but, with regaid to the observations 
pioposed to be made upon the several articles of the 
tieaty of Bassem, he requested they might be committed 
to Avriting, and submitted to the consideration of the 
Governor-General 

Notivithstanding these allegations of grounds of com- 
plamt, the Mahrattas re-aflfinned their smcere disposition 
to cultivate the fnendship of the Bntish government , 
declared that they had no design whatever to oppose any 
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book TT ongagenientB with it into which the Peahwi might h»TO 
cauF XL entered ; and promised that thur amuea ihonld ncrtheT 

■ advance to Foonah^ nor ascend the A^jnntee Qhant* aoroes 

1804, the mcnmtamoua ridge which separated their present pod 
tion from the frontier of the Kitam. Bemarklag, how 
ever that the Bribah troops had oroesed the Godaverl 
river and were approaching the Adjontse Ghent thej 
reqaeated Oolonal Oollins wtmld use his endeavonts 
to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied that it was 
inoumbent upon Bmdiah to lead his army aoroas the Ner 
bodda, and the Eoja of Berar to return to Nagpoor if tb^ 
wished their aotioos to appear in oonfomntj with their 
peafio deolaratlons and in that case, the British army 
he donbted not, would also bo withdrawn,’ 

On the 14th of July General TVeHeeley addressed a 
letter oonohed In respoctftil terms, to Dowlnt Bao Sindish, 
setting before him the reasons which the British govern- 
ment bad to ooDSidar his present menacing posHion im 
indication of deeigna* which wooJd render it nseeasaiy to 
act against bim as an enemy onleas be withdrew Ms army 
aorota the Nerbndda bot at the same tune the 

correspondent odbi; tba^ as soon ta the '^^ah^B^s ohioAi 
shcnld lead back their armies to their nsnal stations, be 
would also withdraw from Its advanced position the British 
army under ^iw oomniaiid. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took place 
between the ohjefUins on the Hist of July To a note, the 
next day addressed by the KeMdant to Dowiut Bao HfriHiaTi, 
requesting an answer to the letter of General Welleeley 
no reply was retumed. The Eeddent received the Gene- 
raTs instructions to urge them onoe more on the separa 
tion of their armies and reoeired an appointment for a 
conference with Smdiah on the Shth. On thLi occasion be 
was told, “ that the forces of Sindiah and the Bi|Ja of 
Berar were enoamped on their own territcriee tKat those 
chieftains hod solemnly promised not to asoend the Ad- 
jonteo pasa, nor to march to Bxinah that th^ had 
already given to the GoTemor-General assurances in 
writing that they never would attempt to subvert the 
treaty of Bnanein, whloh aMuranoes were unequhvKsi 
proofs of their amicable intontioiis lastly Utat the treaty 

* Xonbrs, nl tajn, f. 
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at tliat time under negotiation between Sindiab and Hoi- BOOK VI. 
kar was not completely settled , and that until it should chap xi 
be finally concluded, Don hit Rao Smdiah could not return 
to Hindustan ” The Resident remarked, that, as the ac- 
tual position of the klahratta armies could afibrd no 
advantage to their respective soveioigns, unless in the 
event of a war with the British power, the Biitish govern- 
ment could not conclude that the determination of these 
soveieigns to keep then armies in such a position was for 
any other than a hostile iiui*pose , and that, for the negoti- 
ation with Holkar, Boorhanpore was a much more conve- 
ment situation than the fiontier, so much more distant, of 
the British ally Aftei much discussion, the 28 th was 
named, as the day on which the Resident should i eceive a 
decisive reply The 28th was afterwards shifted to the 
29th , the Resident threatening to depart, and making 
vehement remonstrance against so many delays The 
inter\new on the 29th was not more avaihng than those 
which preceded. The Resident sent forwaid his tents on 
the 30th, mtending to begin his march on the Slst, and 
lefused to attend a conference to which he was mvited 
with Sindiah and the Raja of Berar As he was prevented, 
howevei, from settmg out on the 31st, by the heaviness of 
the rain, he comphed with a request fiom both chieftains 
to meet them on the evemng of that day at the tents of 
the Raja of Berar 

After the usual topics were once more gone over, the 
Mahratta chieftams ofiered the following proposition 
that the forces of the Raja and of Smdiah should, in con- 
junction letire to Boorhanpore , while the Bntish General 
should withdraw his troops to then usual stations As 
these respective movements would leave to the Mahratta 
chieftains nearly aU their present power of injurmg the 
Bntish state, wlule they would depnve the Bntish govern- 
ment of the security aftorded by the present position of its 
troops, the Resident assured them that a proposition to 
this effect could not be leceived 

The Pnnces made a second proposal That the Resident 
should fix a day, on which both the Mahratta and the 
British armies should begin to withdraw to their lespec- 
tive stations Beside that the Resident had no power to 
engage foi the movements of the Bntish army, he plainly 

VOL VI x 
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BOOK VI gare th® Prinoes to mjdoiBUnd, that their promiee about 
cair XI. TirrthdrawiDg their armiea waa not anfflciont aeconty for 
■ the perfannanoe. 

Iboj laatlj offered to refer it to General Wellefllej to 
naiDe a day on whibh the Bntiah troops, and theire, ahonld 
b«gin their march to name aleo the time at which he 
thought the Britiah troops might imoh their usual sta- 
tiom, when they too would ao regulate their marchee as to 
amre at their osoal stations at the Buue precise period of 
time. If this propooltioo was re^eotsd, they said they 
oould not retire wl^out an ipjaiy to the honour and dig 
nity of their respec ti ve governments. 

The Bsaldent oonsented to postpone his departure, till 
tune was givEU for referring the last proposition to General 
Wellesley hut required, ss a oonditaim, that the letters to 
that effect should be with him for transmission before noon 


of the following day The letters came submitting for de- 
msian, howcrer not the last, but the first, of the three 
proposrtioiHi which had been prenously diaonaaed. Ob< 
aerring this coarse attempt at more eTancm and delay, 
this officer made immediate arrangemants for qmtting the 
camp of Dowlat Bao add oommeziced his march 

krtrards Aurungabad on the ^ of AngosL 
Aware of the great unpopolanty In England to which 
wars m India, except wars against 'Uppoo Bahib, ware ex 
posed t aware alao of the vast load of debt whicLh bia ad 
ministraUcKi had heaped upon the gorenunent of India, a 
load which a new and cxteoaiva war muat greatly augment, 
the Ooreroor-General haa, In varioua documents, presented 
a laboured argument to prove, that the appeal to arms 
now made by iha firittsb gorenuncct was forced, and alto> 
gether unarcndsbla* It may be requiaHe^ as for as it can 
be done with the due reatriotkio m point of space, to show 
how for his argumenta are supported by the laet& 

When Dowlat Hao Biudlah and the Baja of Bermr united 
their armies, under oiroumsisnoes so warlike and in a po^ 
ahioa ao threatening as thoeo of the union which took 


OoTCTM’-OtMnTi ITcmlh*. md. jk. B7— S31 1 Vtdm nlattr* to tbe kt« 
TmtMCtJaif to Um ItohrotU kiDptn, Had. >. B*— OO i L«ttar trcn Oo- 
T xiw CkDtrol 1> OmmI to tbo Sea* aaiboTioa, tMb of a «Li eiBtvr 
ITD— m— XL Br««lMnnraM>o,iJLlW ITC.ne.— W 
* hi kli at *am. p X>1 1 XotM, at taoci, o. tM i Dcnatcti of 

tbittkifSoiiWtalw iaHnt«i,ia,I7t— IL 
U. m— W 



IsTSCESSlTr or the war not proved. 

place on the boiclers of Nizam Ah’s donnmous in 1803, 
and -when the English, should they begin to act in the 
mny season, •would enjoy important advantages, of which, 
if they loft the enemy to begin operations m the diy 
season, they -vvould be deprived, it will hardly bo denied 
that the English had good reasons foi commencing hos- 
tihties, if no other expedient could bo devised to pi ocure 
the dispersion of those aimies, the position of which 
cieated that danger, which it was the piofessod object ot 
the war to avert 

Still, however, two questions wiU remain, both of which 
must be clearly and decisuoly answoied in the negative, to 
make good the Qoveruor-Geuerars defence In the first 
place, allowing the necessity of war m August, 1803, to have 
been ever so imperative, was it, oi was it not, a necessity 
of that Goveinoi’s own crea'ting, a necessity of whose 
existence he alone was the author, and for which it is just 
that he should be held responsible 1 In the next place, 
were the objects, on accoimt of which tins necessity was 
created, equal m value to the cost of a war ? In the last 
place, was it tiue, that the alleged necessity existed, and 
that no expedient but that of war could aveit the danger 
which the new position of the two Mahratta chieftams 
appealed to involve 

The answei to the first of these questions 'wiU not 
require many words The necessity, whatever it was, 
which existed for war at the time when hostdities com- 
menced, was imdoubtedly cieated by the Govemoi-Geneial 
himself The pi oof is so obvious, that hardly does it 
require to be stated in words That necessity was created 
by the tieaty of Bassem, and the treaty of Bassein was 
the work of the Governor - General The Governor- 
General had no appiehension of war, either on the pait 
of Smdiah, or of the Baja of Beiai, previous to the tieaty 
of Bassem, as is proved by all hLs words and all his 
actions If we are 'to believe his solemn declai’atious, he 
had httle apprehension of it, even aftei the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration of war 

For beheving that, but foi the treaty of Bassem, war, 
either on the part of Smdiah, or of the Baja of Bemr, 
was m no degree to be apprehended by the British go- 
vernment, the current of the histoiy, the circumstances 
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BOOK VL and ohar*otor of tiioae Priuoea, and even the snooeeding 
cnAT XI multa, prove that ho had Bofflclent and anporabundaut 
■ roaaona. Undonhtodly those roaaooa must have been 

180®- strong, Tfhan they auffloed to oonTinoe the Governor 
General, even after these Prtnoes had reoeiTed all the elartn 
and protocaiion irhioh the treaty of Be»ein vras oalco. 
latod to prodaoc, that th^ wonld yet be deterred from 
any reaistanoe to the operabon of thut treaty by the awfcil 
oh^oea of a oondiot with the British power The weai^ 
nen of wbioh theoe Prmoe^ were oonscaaas, as compared 
with the finhsh state^ was the first solid gronnd of the 
Governor-General a coofidence The extremely indolent 
and peunfio character of the Baja of Berar was another 
TJnleaa in oonfederaoy wHh the H^a of Berar it was not to 
be apprehended that Stndlah wtmld Tentore npon s wsr 
with the British government and scarcely any thmg less 
rousing in his feelhtgs than the treaty of Bessein would 
have indaoed that anwvlfke Pnnoe to form a oonfederaoy 
with fl-ndlfth, tQ defiance of the British power As for 
Holkar it was the weakness of Sindiah whioh made hhn 
any thing and the tmitad force of both, withont the 
treaty of Hnwem, it wtmld have bean pcaible to unite 
them, woold hare oonatltoted a feeble sooroe of danger to 
the British stats 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as it was the canse 
aaaignad by those Pnnoes themselves for their union and 
the wariihe attitude they had asaumed, so it will hardly 
admit of dispute that it was the real oaosa. The Gi> 
remar>GeQeTal himself^ when he oeme at last to the 
endeavour of making out as strong a case as poseible for 
the nsoessity of drawing the sword, exhibits reasons which 
operated both on Smdiah and the Bajs of Berar ior going 
to war on aocount of the treaty of Ri-o»<ein^ reesona which, 
to men of their minds, be seems to represent as httle lees 
than irrosisblila • The oonduot,” says he, “ of Dowlnt 
Bso Sindiah towards the Peihwa, during a long oouroe of 
time antecedent to the Peahwas degradation from the 
mnsnod of Poonah, and the Tiews which that chieftain, 
and the Baja of Berar are known to have entertained with 
respect to the supreme anthonty of the IJahratta state, 
afford the means of forming a oorreot judgment of the 
motives whioh may have rendered those chieftains dealroas 
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of subverting the treaty of Bassein ” Of these views he BOOK VJ 
then exhibits the follo^vlng sketch. “ The whole course,” chap xi 

says he, “ of Dowlut Eao Sindiah’s proceedings, smce his 

accession to the dominions of Madajee Sindiah, has mam- 1803. 
fested a systematic design of establishing an ascendancy in 
the Mahratta state upon the rums of the Peshwa’s au- 
thority” After adducmg a number of facts in proof of 
this proposition, he draws the foUowmg conclusion The 
actual re-estabhshment of the Peshwa in the government 
of Poonah, under the exclusive protection of the Biitish 
power, and ths conclusion of engagements calculated to 
secure to his Highness the due exeicise of his authority 
on a permanent foundation, deprived Dowlut Eao Smdiah 
of every hope of accomphshmg the objects of his ambi- 
tion, so long as that aUiance should be successfully mam- 
tamed This statement of facts sufficiently explams the 
anxiety of Dowlut Eao Smdiah to effect the sub\ ersion of 
the treaty of Bassem, and his prosecution of hostile de- 
signs agamst the Bntish government ” * “ The motives 

which must be supposed to have influenced the Eaja of 
Bei-ai, m combimng his power with that of Dowlut Eao 
Smdiah, for the subvereion of the alhance concluded be- 
tween the British government and the Peshwa, were mam- 
festly similar to those which actuated the conduct of 
Dowlut Eao Smdiah 'The Eaja of Berar has always main- 
tained pietensions to the supieme mimstenal authoiity m 
the Mahratta empiie, founded on his affimty to the reign- 
mg Eaia of Sattarah Convinced that the permanency of 
the defensive alhance, concluded between the British go- 
vernment and the Peshwa, would pi eclude all future oppoi- 
tumty of accomphshmg the object of his ambition, the 
Eaja of Bemi appears to have been equally concerned 
with Dowlut Eao Smdia in the subversion of that 
alliance ” 

The Goveinor-Genei*al subjoins a leflection, actually 
founded upon the improbability there was of a union 
between those Princes, tdl the tieaty of Bassem gave them 


> In transcribing these ivords, I liave lea out three expressions, two of vagne 
reprobation wliich the Gtovernor-Gcneral beston s upon tlie actions of Sindiah, 
and one of applause nhich he bestonsupon his omi, bCLause thej have onlj 
a tendency to substitute th. opinion of the Governor-Gencrai upon these 
points, for tlie opinion u lilch the pure facts inaj suggest , and 1 have so altered 
another of tlie expressions ns to render It gramniatical 
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BOOK VL BO eitmirdrmuj a mofaTC. * AJthoogh tlia newB ascnbod 
crtAr XL to thoflo chiefUina," bbjb “ware mamfeetlj incom- 
■ - - ■ patiblf Tnth the aocomplnlmient of thmr recpectlTB de- 

log Trii -the ramoval of ao obetaole which wxrald eSeotoallj 
preolade the Bnooeai of either cfaieftaiDi in obtaining on 
ascendonoj at Foonah, oonetitnted an object of oommon 
interwt to both." 

The OarerDor-GeneiBl then states his oonjeotore of the 
mode in which the treaty of Baaseln indnoed them to 
reooiKdla their eondioting interests. *lt appears,” he 
Bays, *to be ohieSj probable, that those ohieftai^Boosible 
that the oombmatlon of their power afforded the only 
prospect of snbrerting the aOionce oonoluded between the 
Bndsh goremmentandthe Peahwa, agreed to campromiBs 
their rebpectire and oontradJctory projects, hy an arrange- 
meot for the partidoD of the whc^ power and dominion of 
the Uahratta state.*^ 

The aroomstances on which these conohmcms are 
foonded were aQ as mnoh known to tbs Gcrrenor>Ge- 
□enl before, as after be ooodaded the treaty of Be mem. 
He wia, ihei^ore, eioesdmgly to blame, if he formed that 
^agreement, wHhcmt an eipsoUtion, approaching to a ftill 
asmranoe, that a war with the power of 81 cdiah and the 
Hsja of Berar If not also (as might hare been expected) 
with that of Holkar combined, wtmld be a part of the 
prioe which the Bntiab Mate wonld hare to pay for the 
adrantagea, real or auppoeed, of the tres^ of PuiMwin 

Sn latter ul i ny ct, p. 179 IIC Kurattre, ttt npn. 

^sn wn 

It a aamltte<l te Met tkat t* Ck O^iTT Lu r 

Ocoerilk Mtetn tfeclarafaDtit. k* baa bnit mtebtuBM te nr rm bn 
trw vwkt tftet Uw etteanthn te ft b« hao, tterrlter no opeetetlan tp. 

madttaite fon aa«rcBrc,Ui«l kcteilaxs vtold bt tba coBMOimcct tetM 

tTMty te B fj tt. Ttn. Mjt Mr othor ha tra« e xtttCIjnl i to btema t 
b waw tha amsnteKct M «tdi4i ha amutvd tor tba ntP l aU okhttmc* 
tettia var wut bar* brei Liwva ts hon u vtTl bafin, u lAtr b« cm* 
ClaSed tba OMtr te Bttvte It b cee OdnJt. bMtrvr to dttcvrrr oMtnea 
{or artma] aDdaet tod tfl oftcr to astkipate tbatr txMteiieti ft b Sir 
frea iiiuMai'TCTWrinSrw tw« vtmaotrvn Baty t« Rn«tl til, that tl^ 
wllJ ba fcllMnl tty artt, rapactally «hrt ft b obrwea Uai oArr Eaotfm, 
aqaaHy or ttm non conaaL cuut mat, by vUrti tba lorner my t« aro. 
traht^ and that tha arte araaoobrtea^y DDTte tte te r«*ter ft irelabla 

that tb^ vfll Ut bt parpetrattC Tbat tea tnta i larferq at tba nfftTe. 
ha brballte the Fa^ra.n{|tbt badhtaatteal ta tba prlnctMl Uabratta *wr., 
BUy bara bm Bttb doDhcad. twt it e««hl aeamly bara b^ demed teiolS* 
rfaot ftrtntfftr to teslytte actaal hoatiljtki,panknteTlT arbn satei raavB 
ana ta r o ny aft tea aftb aO ratinaal policy It «m tboojchi hkaly ttwl 
voaU knar kb t trm tb ratber Ibas te htnrd t oeir ft vlth ua Brttkb ce- 
Tcrumt t that tba Ba^ te Bern bca'da Im tnactin teafaransit, bad tote- 
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The question, tlien, or at least one of the questions, to BOOK. YI 
which he should have applied the full force of a sound chap xl 

reflection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 

■was, whether the benefits, which could r€iasonably be ex- 
pected from the treaty of Bassem, were a full compensa- 
tion for the e-vils leady to spring from the wars to which 
it was hkely to give birth on the contrary, if he allowed 
his mind to repel from itself, as faras possible, all expect- 
ation of the expensive and bloody consequences hkely to 
issue from the treaty , and, fixing his attention almost ex- 
clusively upon the advantages pamted in his rmagmation, 
decided upon what may be regarded as a hearing of only 
one side, that the tieaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, is mdeed most lamentably common, but which on 
that account only deserves so much the more to be 
pointed out to the disapprobation of mankind 

The discussion of a question hke this requires the use 
of so many words, because it imports a reference to so 
mauy particulars, that it would pioduce an interruption 
incompatible with the due continuity of a narrative dis- 
course It may, notwithstanding, have its use to pomt * 
out merely the paths of inquiry 
To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war de- 
pended, it belonged to ask themselves, whether the act of 
grasping at a new set of advantages, in relation to other 
states, which act it is pretty certam that those states, or 
some of them, will hostilely resent, does not constitute 


rests opposed to those of SIndiah, which rendered their nnion improbable , and 
tliat, even slionld it take place, and Holkar be joined with tliem, the confede- 
rates wonid stiU be too doubtful of their strensth to risk the encounter That 
these Mahratta chiefs had no real grievance to complain of, that the treaty of 
Bassem encroached not on their territones or their legal authority, and that 
whatever obstacle the Englisli alliance might oppo-e to their nnjustlliablo pre- 
tensions, the cost and danger of removing it by an appeal to arms, would be so 
much more than eqmvalent to any possible advantages to be attained, were 
reasons authorizing the conclusion that the absurdity of hostile collision 
would be too obvious to the understanding of princes, not devoid of political 
sagacit) or knowledge, to permit of tlieir adopting such a line of policy The 
Governor-General was mistaken in supposing that the llahratta princes 
attached dne weight to those considerations, but they were snfldciently palpable 
to justify him in believing that they would not have been disregarded, and 
that they wonid have formed a counterpoise to feelings of personal mortification 
and disappointment sufficient to ha\ e prevented the actual occurrence of u-ar 
Ho was not, tlierefore, exceedingly to blame In entertaining expectations, 
approaching to full assurance that the treaty of Bassein would not be followed 
bj hostilities — \V 
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BOOK VL the mr a mi of aggreamon, on the part of the state 
ciur XL -whidi Trflfdlly perfbrma the act oct of whloh it foroaoee 
that war will arisa. A war which is truly and mdispatahly 
defetBOTO, is a war undartaken m defenoe, that la, to pro- 
root the Icmb of adrantagea. Anri though a state 

may Justly aaaert Ha ri^ts to aim at new adrantagee, yet, 
if rt arm a at adrantagee which It cannot attain without 
producing a loea of aTiathig adrantagee to some other 
stata, a Iobb whloh that state endearours to prevent with 
a war the war on the pert of the latter state la truly a 
defensire, on the pert the other is tiuly an eggreaeive, 
and, In ahuoat all oasee, an unjust war 
Ihe GoTeroor-Qoneral la so far from denying that the 
treaty of Basse In did impCFTi the lora of adrantagee to 
SIzkdJah, that we have just heard him ecomarating the ad- 
vantagea of which it depnred that Mahratta chief 
adrantag^ on which it wma natural for him to place the 
highest poeafble value the power as he rmaginad, of ee- 
tahHshlng bis oontroOiog influence orer the Peahwa, and, 
through him, over the whole or the greater part at the 
Uahra^ statea. 

^ Kany times is the answer of the GoverzKif-Qaneral 
repeated in the documentB which be has liberally arapplied. 
Ihese adrantagee, be ansa, od the part of Sindl^ ousted 
only for purpoees of Iqjnstioe his oomplamti are, there- 
fore, to be treated with isdignatlon 
The Tn«Q who carefully visite the souroee of Indian his- 
tory Is often called to observe, and to oheerve with 
astoniahment, what power the human mind has m de- 
luding itself and what sort of thmgw d man can pass 
upon himself for coodoslTe reasomug; whan thoee agaunst 
whom his reasoning operatee are rare not to be heard, and 
when he Is equally sure that these to whom bis discourse 
is adilieaaed, and whom he U ootioenMd toaatiafj l^ve aB 
the requlaitee for embracing dehislcm to wit, ignorance, 
neghgenca, and, in regard to the partioulan m question, 
a Buppoeition, at the least, of concurrinft not di rep ^ ng 
intrresta. 

It is truly surprialoft that the object, which is maxied 
by the Goremor-Generml aa the moat profligate ambition, 
and the most odious injustice, cruelty and opprossloci, In 
Dowlut Bao Sindiah, to aim al^ is the wimw object, exactly 
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BOOK VL groundB of action in homan afliUrs, than aoknoTrtodgod, or 
TLir XL even known, to be 90 rfnce nothing ia more eaaj for tbe 
— — - greater part of men, than to bo ignorant of the motivee 
1®®* bj winch they are actuated, and, whilo absorbed in the 
puiamta of the most vulgar and ealfiah ambitioo, to be 
gmng themselTOS credit for the highest Yirtu^ before the 
tribcnal of their own oonaoienoes. What then will be 
said t lhat of this oontrofllng power at which ffindiah 
and the Enghah both of them aimed, Slndiah would make 
a had oae, the F^ gB"b a good one t If cue roler haa a 
title to make at hia pleasure this aasumpUon in hi* own 
Ikronr »o baa every other mlar and a justification ia 
afforded to the stro^ who axe always m the right, Ibr ei 
tending, aa far aa they please, tbeor opprewiona over the 
weak. 

If we ahoold aDow that the English g ov e rnm ent wonld 
make a better n»o of new power than a natire one, aa it 
would be dlagraoeftil to thmk it would not, the reason 
would go further tb^n the OoTBroor-OeDeral would wish 
for upon thm reason not one nstire gorenunsnt ahoold be 
left existing m Indi^ 

But beside this wbat is it that wo are precisely to in> 
denrtaod by a better use is it a use betttf for ^e Eng> 
liah 1 Or a uae better for the English and Mahrattaa both 1 
This latter assertion la the only one which it would 
answer any purpose to make meoning in both oases, the 
people at large, not the handful of indlTidoala oomposing 
the goromment, whose Intcj se t s are worth no more tb«Ti 
those of any other equally minute portion of the common 

TTTM 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, would 
be good evan for tbemselToa, was so far from being a d&> 
dded point, that all oonnexions of the same description 
stood condemned and forbiddon, by a memorable clause 
of that Tory act of peiiloment on which the govomment 
of the East India Compony rested, and of which by con- 
sequence, the treafy of Busein was a flignmt violation. 
Dy how many of the Court of Directors, not to speak of 
other classes of men, it was condemned as injurious to 
British interest^ ire shall afterwards have occasion to 
obeerre ‘ 

Tt«cqBilciaa«Hos rfttw trisdiJt »rtlf ex I e mta Btrnu Prtttib 
laiUt vj Um Cost cf Pirecton, aod \rj Ue PdILuk^ vm mch to* j*l. 
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But wliatovcr tlio effects in regard to the Englisli, unless BOOK VI 
it appear that the control ovci the Pesln\ a and the Mah- chap ix 

ratta states, -winch -was equally the object of ambition to 

Sindiah and the Govcmor-Qencial, -ftould ha\o been at- 
tended -with -worse consequences to the ]\rahi'attas, if in 
the hands of Sindiah, than if in the hands of the English, it 
will be difl&cult to show in uliat icspcct the ambition of 
Smdiah was selfish and wicked , that of the English full 
of magnauimity and vntuo In ^\hat respects then -were 
the people of the Jlahi-atta sbites to be the bettci for the 
contiol of the English ? Not as regarded oppression at 
the hands of their several and respective governments , 
for, in regard to the treatment -which those goAeinmcnts 
might yield to their subjects, the English -were ready to 
bind themselves not to interfoio, and we have seen, in the 
case of the Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Oude, that the 
motives of misrule m the native governments, upheld by 
Bntish power were not diminished , but inci eased a 
hundred fold 

The grand benefit held out by the Governor-Geneial is, 
that the ilahi-attas would be -withheld from war But 
this, if foreign war is meant, the l^Iahrattas had always 
regarded, and except in a few mstances, had always found, 
a source of benefit, rather than harm If internal wais 
are meant, these, it is plam, would be as effectually pre- 
vented, if the control of Sindiah, as if that of the Eng- 


losop'hl'-al to te of any practical applicability to tho mingled character of 
hnman occnrrences Jt might have had some credit for bcncvolenLo, If there 
■vras not reason to believe that It -vNas prompted. In some degree, by party and 
personal feeling It Is not entitled to commendation for foresight, as events 
liave shown It to be Idle and it deserves not the character of wisdom, for it 
■was irreconalenble with tlie nholo position of the English In India The very 
foundation of a political power involved tho consequence of extension an 
empire, once planted In India, must either have been soon rooted up, or it 
must have continued to grow Tho sagacity of Clive foresaw the necessity , 
and he had told the public that It was impossible to stop Wo were Iq a situ- 
ation m which we must either go forward or backwards , our whole progress 
was one of aggression, and it Is mucii less easy to defend our being In India as 
a political power at all, than to justify our engrossing all the political power of 
the country Once there, ns rulers and princes, it was for the honour and 
profit of Great Britain that we should be paramount It Is not necessary here 
to advocate the extension of British power ns conducive to the benefit of 
India What statesman or historian will venture now to affirm tliat the exten- 
sion of the British Indian empire has not been advantageous to Great Britain 
Every step of advance made in India has opened new fields to British in- 
dustry , has added largely to British capital , has augmented our population 
and wealth, and has extended the resources, whilst It has elevated the repu- 
taUon of the rulmg state — W 
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BOOK TL liBh, beoame oomplete oyer all the Uahi&tt* stat« * ainl 
CHAP XI. he h«enasBkilfol s rhetorioum ae the Eogliah 

■ - ■ rolers, voald, as g&iriahlj as they hare deearibed the pre- 

1803. venting of intend wat^ and the nmon and tranquillity of 
the Hahratta powen, as the grand, the patnotlo, and 
Tirtaoui aim of all his thoughts, and all his aotions 

Bat this is not alh Not only did Sindiah lose advan- 
tages, in respect to a fovoimte object of ambition, which 
was ezaotly the same object, by the gaming of which the 
Hry glMh had depnved him of those advantagee hot, if be 
had been the greatest lover of peace and Justioe of sdl the 
princea upon the face of the earth, he would stiH have had 
the great^ reason to resent the formation of the treaty 
of Baaaain, and to resist to the utmost its execution. 
IThat IS that, on the strength of which we have already 
seen the Ooremor-Oenerai boasting of the prodigiCKis 
Talas of the treaty of Baasein 1 Not the oircumstanoe 
of its having mads a dependant of the feeble and degraded 
Peahwa. m itself was a matter of little importanoe. 
The treaty for receiving the Bnbsh troops, oon eluded 
with one of the ohief Hahratta atatea, was d^lared to be 
valuable, beoouse it afforded a ooutrolling power over aQ 
the other governments of the Hahratta nataou.* And 

I TtM mKftn of Bninb ssircBu^ n nr u tts jrepie ef tor IsSln itala 
■n ABtetod, a tW 7 liflPrm QotatiM from Uw adriiiitcw ts On«t BiiOm. 
TIm r«nlti CTQ oT mon uuns im l i imirj ar* vnl, bol good 

parbepo. nwlocniistv, «t iMt « vccild tUS to lo la tUs partnoUr 
Uitea:*, fc i r a m ttM argmont t i jpJ Da J to tlM tnjfrira of ititr i mi -war 
ammutl tba Uahrvttu a caailr aanarail, u H tsTBa tycDBa naporabla eoo- 
diOeo ir tba ««ctroI af find bacama MOnpIata ortr ttaallatuana (tana 
ai of tba Ungtiihi intaraal van voold tm oObctiullr prvrmied Tbxt 
ftodUb OMkl mt uQolrt aoeb cabal w d«ar be ttad tnad it aad Cnlcd | ba 
bad Wen haflM bj rrraJ vbo ctansmrad U* earaar tIU iVTni benwDan. 
llolkcr at aaa ttmaldila beOErdiaa i^ttr fraeteoler bad drlrtn Slndmh cod 
tbe Fathva nnB Poooab f vbal saanstLa of Internal tnn^aUlitr caM Um 
p owrr tf SradMh afibrd ■— W 

Tba feOratne era a u ma of tbo Oowner-OanaraTi n[«i wtaa If the 
mcetljfw rtiafl prora mraMfal. tbera la rwam ta axpaet Out ttvaipromota 
tbe enpleti accoapltaltimt of the gocraJ ijiujn of daltiiS ie ankare. by 
jodaoEC tba otbrr Mahratta paaora to enanj’ tn tba pcepBaad amaireniaDt— 
VTtb TWT to arnU tba nberdtaate eooditia to arbJeh tber 

Binit ba reda a d b^ tbrtr anlasen tm aa of vUcb tW 

vub rcapact ta tbeia, taatt ba, ta coetial all awititwa Tita aad anTvwrra 
detlfSN M tbtrr pan. aSbeot atbedme to tboae poaan tW benSt tba 
j(«aenl (omitM. CKarratire, at aapra, ji. 10.)— "Tba anaa cornTjanco 
ard foralth m vttb a daraO of tba Qtfottadioas ccedaeted by tha Eeddavt at 
rooDab, amirr nr aetbortty vdb tba nav to tba aeeompniJuaQBt tba 
taperUntobJeet ofcmwobaoding the Uakralta ostoa to Ua faiwnl lyitoDi 
of SdnsTaaHuM attb tba UowmUa Oonpaay and Ha allws oa tUbada 
aftlia treaty entetaSed arttbbbincbam tbe Imaiii, to tba uoub of Srtotor 
UOa (UlLB)— “TbotottoMtawDMxknTUbtbalkab a,cntrmefTilaa 
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•what 13 meant by a controlling power ? The power, nn- BOOK VI. 
doubtedly, of prc^entlng them from doing ^^hatever the chap vi 

English government should dislike But tlio stale, which 

IS pre^ ented from doing ■v\hato\cr anothci state dislikes, 

IS in leahty dependent upon that stale, and can legaid 
itself in no other light than that of a \ as'^al If the loss 
of independence, therefore, is a loss suflicient to summon 
the most pacific prince in the world to arms, Doi\lut Rao 
Smdiah, and the Raja of Bomr, had that motiio foi ofiei- 
ing resistance to the treat) of Basscin 

It will not -VNCakon the aigument, to say, that the 
Go\ ernor-General was deceived in ascribing these wondei- 
ful ^lowers to the treaty of Bassem , because it v ns not 
surely unnatural in the Mahratta princes to appiehcnd 
that -ahich the Governoi -General hoped, and to do what 
lay in their poiN er to prevent it 

It -was idle, too, in the Govcrnor-Gonoial unless for the 
sake of immediate effect upon the minds of his miuistenal 
and directorial masters, to which it "a as not ill-adapted, to 
•declare so often, and with so much emphasis, that Smdiah 
himself was unable to show wherem he was injuicd by the 
treaty of Bassem, and could not deny that his lights con- 
tinued unimpaired. What then 1 Because Smdiah and his 
nunisters weie fai less skilful than the Governor-General 
m the use of language, had objections to the tieaty of 
Bassem which they did not think it politic to acknow- 
ledge, knew not how to separate the objections they might 
wish, from those they did not •wish, to avow , and agree- 
ably to the rules of Eastern etiquette, which never m 
general terms condemns, but always approves of, eveiy 
thing pioceedmg from the ivill of a superior, did, m geneial 
courtesy, when urged and importuned upon the subject, 
apply a vague negation of mjustice to the tieaty of Bassem , < 

does that hinder it from bemg now cleaily seen that the 
treaty of Bassem had an operation mjurious to that prmce. 


calculated to secure to him the constant protection of the Bntlsh arms, could 
not be formed, nlthont at the same time establishing our nscendanc 3 in the 
Mahratta empire ’’ (Ibid 34,)— In tho next page (35) he calls it “ that degree 
of control and ascendancy, ivhich it most bo our interest to establish in the 
Mahratta state, and -which it is his object to avoid ’ — “ The Pesh-n a is aware, 
that the permanent establishment of a British force in the neighbourhood of 
Poonah, -would immediately place him, in some degree, in a state of de- 
pendence upon the British po-n er ” (Ibid,) 
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BOOK VL m operttion ▼hloh the Oovenwr-OeMril regarded u the 
dup XL great emiroe of all the good whioh it 'wia expected to pro- 
- — — • dooe! 

1808. One thing Indeed, la to be ccnaiderod, that m a great 
part of all that la aaid bj the GuramoT-Oeneral, it ia prettf 
distinotl j implied that to render the Indian pnncee depen- 
dent upon t^ Entieh govermnent waa not an injniT' to 
them, bat a benefit. If ttua wore allowed to be trae and 
if it were poaaibla, m other mdnlgenoee, to TnaVa up to a 
pnnoe for the ktae of hie mdependenee jei, m aaoh oaeee, 
the oonaeot of the prinoe in qaeeticin wonld aaem a reqai- 
Btta, even were hia eobjeot people, as they nsnallj are, 
oonnted for nothing becaoeev if anj roler who the 
power may prooeed to nnpoee hj force thie kind of benefit 
T^wn an/ other ruler at hu pleasure tine allegataan wonld 
prove to be neither more nor lees th*" another of the pre- 
texts, under whioh the weak are alwa/a exposed to beo^e 
the prcj of the strong 

In the ooij objections whioh Dowlai Hao Sindia and 
the Effa of Benr expUol]/ pcrodoced to the treat/ of 
Baasein, it maii be owned the/ were not ver/ happ/ 
Sindiah obserTed,that be was guarantee of the treat/ whii^ 
was in force between the Britiab and Poonah goreniments 
at the penod when the treat/ of Tu— ,ras depending 
And both princes afiutned, that the Feebwa, as a member 
of the Uahratta confederao/ ought not to hare oonolnded 
a treat/ but with eoasent of the nhlpfif of whom 

the oa^edersOT was oompoaed. 

'With regara to the flrat of these pleas, the answer of 
the Govemor-Oeneral was oonclnaiTe. ‘Wheo a oompict 
ia formed between two partieci, the office and dot/ of a 
guarantee Is, to binder one of the parties from neglecting; 
while the other ftilflla, the obligations which it impoaea. 
He is not vested with a right to hinder them from mu 

I Uken ti tb« tnt to aaor ttAl SodoS had mw to diwUiflad 

with U« tTMtr W P iw *n Afv vn7 Cndoobtadlr k* bal, bot h$ 

tbo p™eiT«l e«rt7 to M ftmiUtwl. Th* qmtxn U lm« 0 Um 
rtOrWxc at ttM Ftolns. Uw iwntoal, nd luvtr tba •eta*! ImhI et Om 

tOknOK c«aiKl«>*C7 Sa tmtfitj, frwdlj potoctoto, h had a lifbl 
to tka cood •Ott* c< the Eaxfaalii be Iwl caJkd hr Un, and thar wtre 
icraiaedea Msddioa* ma^wnbeaebtr beartrkJ to the EDrtak,BOd Ia totoA- 
Mx at ImsL bCDefiaal to the Pnbva. It vooU tere bn teae etmedee. 
arm ti etHUtre ebliretlae*, a< well 0 a imprevideat nJectMa a< adrsa- 
tuca, to hare vtthkeu an aeileiare tren the twi— , thnuh drwl e^ 
Bcndlea'i di irleaisfe, cr ayprebenaMB crfltn poav— W 
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iuallv annulling tlio ol'ligalion**, if 1>oth of thorn plca'^c 
It was not b\ Iho ili‘'‘'Olution of Iho troatj. ofPnllnc, nor 
in liiH cajncitT, of its guaranlop, it uiw h\ tho fonnation of 
the treaty of Ba^^sem. unci hia ripuaty of a joioreign 
prince, that Situlmh w.us iniurecl, if inpireil at all 

In the answer of tho British niler to tho*<t'coml of those 
pie us, thoia: IS something which will requm rather inoio 
of ile.elopmcnt Tiiat the IVshwa had a right to coii- 
chiile tho treat! of JJassem, without consulting an\ of tho 
JIahrattn princes, iiial CR a giout figure among tho argu- 
ments of the Go\ enior-Goueml The idea of a tonfederac^ 
does not impl) that a lucmhoi shall make no separate en- 
gagement oiih no seinrate engagi'inent which in any 
respect aflocls tho tonfcdcmcN The Go\ornor-Geneial 
tiul} aflirracd, that thcic was nothing in tho tieat} of Bas- 
scin, which atlectcd the Mahratla confodemc}, that is, 
directly, though it was not less tiiio, that inducctl}, it 
dissohcd it. The Go!einor-Gcneml calls tho other Mali- 
r.atta princes, as distinct fiom the Peshwa, “tho feudatory 
cliieftmiis of tho empire,” though feudality is a soit of 
bondage avliich nc\cr had existence in aii> part of tho 
w Olid, but in Europe in the barbarous ages And under 
this fiction, he proceeds so far ns to saj, “it may bo a 
question, whether tho Peshwa, acting in tho name and 
under tho ostensible sanction of the nominal licad of tho 
empire,” (that is, by tho light of a gross and \iolcnt 
usurpation, and m the name of a man w liom ho kept a de- 
graded, wretched, and hopeless piisoiior,) “might not 
conclude treaties winch should be obligatory upon tho 
subordinate chiefs and feudatories, without their con- 
curreuce ” 

The Govcrnor-Gouoral piococds to speak n more rational 
language, in tlio words which immediately follow “But,” 
says he, “it would he absurd to regulate any political 
question, by the standard of a constitution, which time 
and events have entirely altoicd oi dissolved Tho late 
Maharajah Sindiah and Dowdut Bao Sindiah, ha\ e uniformly 
exercised tho powers of independent dominion — by 
makmg war on the neighbouring states, by concluding en- 
gagements with them, and by regulating the whole system 
of their internal administration — without the pai ticipa- 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwaj whose supiemacy, 


31 ') 
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BOOK TL toTTerer both llalimr^ab 8iii<31ab md Dowhit Bao Su>dlab 
cuAF XI. hAT© tmifortoly tcknowledged Dowlut H*o Sindiah, there- 
— fore, coold not — ©Ten on tli© •uppcfeod pnnoipleo of the 
10O*- i^ ^na] nriTT+itn tj ftn — deny th© right of the Peehwato 
coT> o ]nfi^ his lato engigementa with the British gorenmient, 
-without Impesohlng the TalidHy of his own proooedings, 
and thoee of his predec«Bor Nor oonld be — aooording 
to the more admlsaible rules, danved from prsctioe and 
prescnptian — justly refrise to admit the oxeroise of these 
lodepeadent rights of donmuon, on the part of thePeshwa, 
whic^ both ft'ndtnJi ainj hu predecessor assumed, in a state 
of acknowledged sabordlDstion to his Highness s pammoant 
anthonty 

The obserratlon is emphetioslly jnst. It is the weak 
ness of pedantry or the -rillany of imposture, to a£eot to 
‘‘regulate any i^tioal question ly the standard of a eon 
ftitation when however the name may remain as it 
was, the thing is wholly or materially altered. And the 
inference is ooQolQ^re, that, if Sndjah and his predecessor 
had a right to adopt, wHboat refrrsnoe to the other states, 
what measures they ohoee in regard to foreign pohoy so 
had the Peshwa if it was not unlawful in the I^hwa, It 
had in them been heretofore unlawful. In hia annety 
howerer to uphold the floticQ of a feudal superiority m 
the Peahwa, the Ooromor-General uses a language ahnosi 
eontradiotory when be says, both that fiindfah and his 
predecessor had • ttniformly eiermsed the powers of inde- 
pendent dominion ” and they had “ uniformly aoknow 

lodged the saprenuMy of the peahwa " the anlform eieroise 
of the powers of iDdopendent dominion Is the negailon of 
an external s u premacy Besides, the word ntpmtocy la 
a great deal too strong to ei p resa the sort of relation which 
the Peahwa erer boro to the rest of the Itahrmtla ruleri. 
It imports, as borrowed from Eurcipoan affairs, a oomhma- 
tlon of Ideas, which represents not any thing which erer 
existed in India and, if employed as an aoourmte repre- 
sentation of any thing which erer existed in India, is only 
calculated to rntwlfiaH 

It is carious to obserrs with what tasuranoe the 
GoremoT-Goiioral makes, and repeats again and again, 

*t f»wx ni<Lp.Jrt. aifoOMOotenMr 
OtDcnTa liitnctlecii t» the OMtot lU Dm] it Uao States. lULMiS. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS, HOW AEEECTED. 

the assertion, that “ the treaty of Bassein not only offers BOOK VI 
no injury to the independance of the feudatory Mahratta chap xi 

chiefs , but expressly provides additional security for it ” * 

The treaty was so worded, as not, in its terras, to contra- 1803, 
diet such an assertion But what sort of a conduct is 
this 1 Does it justify the attempt to pass upon the 
behef of other men a proposition, if it is true only in 
sound, how great Soever the difference between the sound 
and the substance 1 

The only article of the treaty of Bassein, which referred 
directly to the other states, was the 12th , accordmg to 
which the Peshwa bound himself to make no war upon 
other states, and to submit all his differences with them 
to the English government And to this it is that the 
Governor-General in his said declarations refers But 
what was this except transfemng the power of attempting 
to subvert the independence of the “ feudatory Mahi-atta 
chiefs” from the Peshwa whom they did not fear, to the 
English whom they excessively feared I In this manner 
it was, that the treaty of Bassem afforded additional 
security for their mdependence 1 

But let us pass from the question, whether the Mahratta 
chiefs had or had not just reason for resentmg the treaty 
of Bassem and let us consider the question of Enghsh 
mterests naked, and by itself What benefits to that 
people was it calculated to yield? And those benefits, 
were they an eqmvalent for the evils which, as it did 
produce them, so it ought to have been expected to 
produce ? 

The Governor-General’s own opmion of the good thmgs 
hkely to flow from the treaty of Bassein, is adumbrated 
in a great variety of general phrases, though they are ex- 
hibited nowhere in very distmct enumeration. We shall 
adduce a specimen of the more remarkable of his forms of 
expression, and endeavour, with as much precision as 
possible, to ascertain the particulars at which they 
point 

“ The stipulations of the treaty of Bassem have been 
framed exclusively with a view to mamtam the general 

> For this specimen, see Governor-General’s Narrative Md p 818 See, 
too, p 312 Also his Instructions to the Resident, ut supra, p 129 , and the 
despatch, 2Bth September, 1803, commencing Ibid p 169 
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tranquHlItj of India, tr prerenting the destruction of the 
Pestwas power snd by secnriiig just rights from 
violence and nsurpatioiL*' 

• The object of Lord Wollcsloy*! policy la to eatsbllah a 
permanent foundation of general tranquillity m India, by 
securing to every state the free enjoyment of its just 
rights and Independenoe, and by frastratmg every project, 
oaloniated to diaturb the poaeessions, or to violate the 
rights of the established powers of Hmduatnn, or of the 
Deooan. • 

“ Bvery pnnctple of true policy dgmarubi, fhai no effort 
should be omitted by the Bndab government to eetsbhah 
a permanent fcundabon of general tranquUhty in India, by 
securing to every state the frso enjoyment of Its just 
rights and mdepeodanco, and by frestrating every project, 
calculated to disturb the posseBsiona, or to viol^ the 
ngbta, of the established powers of Hmdustan, and of 
the Deocan. 

■The oonolosion of the treaty of Bassein promises to 
the British interests in the Uahratta empire, on 
the most solid and dnrmhle foizndatioDs to aSuid addi 
tlonal seounty for the permanent tranquillity and pro* 
spenty of the Britiah dominions in India, and to effectnally 
eiolude the iuterosU and mflusnoe of Fxanoe from the 
ILihratta empire.” 

Ihe object of the GoTeTnor^3eneral, as he himself is 
fond of describing it, wes, • A system of general defensive 
albsnoe between the British power and the several states 
of Hindustan.’* This was mdeed s great and oporoae 
scheme of poboy EquaDy great, boTrever were theeffoots 
which the Oototof General eipooted from It permanent 
tranquillity as ho thus deolares, and justice, over thewhole 
of IndliL 

ITben the Goremar-General, however after asonbing 
theae graod effects to the oonsummatioD of his proposed 
alliance, not with oikv bat with all, or most of tbe leading 
states of India, ptooeeds, in the warmth of his mind, to 

I Ocrrtncr'Ossnl'i KcmtlTv. trw 

• n*Lp.w>. 

• IfictnelxM to Cotooef CaOns- n)>d. ^ B. Sea, tee, kh bCmettocu U 
Uh BwWit «1 PodnaS, Boa ct XtrrvMhcr, ISOl, where ka d/wmrt* tt a» 

tocmMoe tha rrtEicllsl poaen or btodonJi In fa^t}»ar 
■ a — eUnea aodRarcBltt Itsl. ^ u. 6«* «1 k> 0emi»r-Oe»(nri 
JUirem*. lUd. p, 307 
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ascnbe them all to the single treaty vrith the Peshwa, wo BOOK VI 
find him practismg a i ory ordinary fallacy, that is, piedi- cit vp ' i 

eating of a part, what ought to have been predicated only 

of the whole , as if, because the head, limbs, and tiunk, 
constitute a man, it should be afliimed that the human 
foot is a rational animal 

It cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposition, 
that the mere addition of the incousideiablc power of the 
Peshwa gave the Biitish government such a commaiichng 
and absolute pover all over India as every where to secure 
justice and tranquillity , that i% to compel undeviating 
obedience to its commands on the pait of every govern- 
ment on that continent 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argument, 
that such a pi oposition were capable of being maintamed, 
it followed, that no general system of alliance w^as re- 
quired , that an alliance with the Peshwa alone, es;clusive 
of the lest of the Indian piinces, accomphshed simply aU n 
that was proposed to be accomplished, by the immense, 
and troublesome, and complicated machinery of alliances 
with aU the pnnees in India Why, then, did the Go- 
veinor-General aim at any more 1 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose, that the Governor- 
General means, what he so often teUs us that he means, 
namely, that the alliance with the Peshwa was to be con- 
sidered as about to fulfil the hopes which he held forth, 
only m so fai as it had a tendency to produce other alli- 
ances, from the union of which, aU taken together, those 
great effects might be expected to proceed. 

But what tendency, then, had the alliance with the 
Peshwa to produce other alliances of the same desciiption 1 
We have seen, already, in what manner the Govemoi- 
General and his agents supposed, that it would produce 
them They supposed that it would place the British 
power m a situation to coerce completely the other Mah- 
ratta sovereigns , that is, to restrain them from eveiy 
course of action of which the British government should 
disapprove , and that the Mahratta sovereigns, seeing the 
coercion unavoidable, would choose coercion with the 
benefit of havmg the British government bound to defend 
them, rather than coercion detached from that benefit 
Expeiience, m a veiy short time, demonstrated the 
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BOOK VI Uoy of the*e oipooUtloni. The tTMity with the Poehwa 
caxr XU did not prodaoe an alhance with tnj other of the ll*b- 
■ - — rattft eUtee whataoerer It did not produce the tranquil 
180*. of all India. It produced one of the most widely 

extended win which India had erer eeen. If this war 
reduced the Mahratta prfaioee to the necessity of submit- 
ting to the wlU of the conquoror it was not the ahisnoe 
with the Feshwi, but the war by which that aubmlssloQ 
was produoed an edeot whioh the same cause might hare 
equally secured, if the treaty of Eassein had nerer ex 
Isted. If it be said, that the treaty of Baaaein produced 
the effects which the Oovomor-Qeneral applauds, by pro- 
daoing at any rate the war out of whioh they flowed 
what is this, but to say that the treaty of Baasem was 
good, only as creating a pretext for war and that H waa 
fit and proper to be made^ for the mere purpose of oreatiug 
it T But ta perform a public act, with an intention to 
produce a war la purposely to be the author of the war 
only with a maohmatdon oontnred to impose a contrary 
that IS, a wr on g belief open the world. 

The good things derired from the treatr of Bassein 
must, then, be regarded u all summed up in these two 
eflecta find, the war with the Mahratta ohiefB and, bs> 
ocndly the means whioh it oontnbuied to the Buccees of 
the war As to the war if that was a good thing, it 
might hare been esafly produced without the treaty of 
Ba a se i n. Therefore the treaty of Bassein deserves but 
little admiration or applause upon that account. As to 
the other question namely in what p ropor t ion it oontri 
buted to the success of the war the GoTernor-GenoTBl 
presents an answer on which he appears to lay the gresteet 
streea The tres^of fiusein was a ocmtnvsnoe to prevent 
the unioc of the Hahrstta states. It is necessary thars' 
fore, to inquire, bow far the truth of this allegiiion ex 
tends. 

The treaty of Baaseln was calculated to withliold the 
Peahwa from any oonfederocy hostile to the Engbsh. it 
was BO far from calculated to pTcrecit, that It was calcu- 
lated to produce, a confederacy hostile to the Engimh of 
all the rest of the lUhrstta states. 

A very Innltsd question thus remains to be answered 
namely bow much the chance of the accession of the 
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Pesliwa would add to the daugers aiising from the chauco ROOK VI 
of a confedeiacj, hostile to the Enghsh, among the other chap m 

Mahmtta states , and how much would those dangeis be 

lessened, by the ceitainty of his absence ? The item in 
the accoimt, it is evident, is the power of the Peshwa , 
and, that being lemarkably small, as the danger of a con- 
federacy could not be greatl}’^ augmented by its pioscnce, 

BO it could not be greatly diminished by the icvei’se 

Theie IS, however, a view of the danger, which is diawn 
by the Governoi-Genoml, in very frightful colours Ho 
says, that either Sindiah or Holkar must have pro\ ailed 
in the contest subsisting between them at the tirne when 
the treaty of Bassem was framed , that the successful 
pnnee, whoevei it was, would have engrossed the power 
of the Peshwa , would thence have become too poweiful 
to be resisted by any of the othei Mahratta princes , 
would of course have subdued them all , and, umtmg undei 
his sceptre, the whole powoi of the Alahratta nation, would 
have become a dangerous neighbour to the British state 
Fiom this danger it was delivered by the treaty of Bas- 
sem 

To make of this an argument in favour of the treaty of 
Bassem, two things must be allowed it must be allowed 
that the dangei held forth was such as it is repieseuted , 
and it must be allowed that there was no bettei method 
of averting that danger Both may be disputed Fust, 
it IS by no means certam, that the Mahratta state would 
have assumed a shape moie formidable to the Enghsh, had 
the contending prmces been left to themselves It is not 
even piobable The piobabdity is, that Smdiah and Hol- 
kai, neither being able to succeed to the extent of his 
wishes, would have been obliged to compiomise then dif- 
ferences , and the Peshwa might have acquiied rather 
moie of power and mdependence, than he had pieviously 
enjoyed But if Smdiah prevailed , as the gi eater power 
of that chieftain rendered it piobable, if any of them pre- 
vailed, that he would be the successful contender , in what 
respect would his power be greater, than it was before 
Holkar appeared 1 At that tune, he was master of the 
Peshwa , and yet so httle had he increased his strength, 
that a mere adventurer was able m a few years to raise 
an army, an army against which he found it difficult to 
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BOOK TT contend. Siodiili posseBSed not talenti to bmd together thd 
otiAP XL parts of an extenstra dominion, as discordant u those of 

— a Mahmtta empire and had ho united tb# HoHar pos- 

BOBBiana, and even those of the Peahwa, to his own, he 
wonld hare dunlidehed, rather than inoreaaed, his effloient 
power Eipencnoe showed that by the attention he was 
obliged to beatow m holding In obedienoe the Peehwa s 
dominions in the sonth, his authonty became little more 
than nfiTmral, oTOT hiB own In the north. 

It would be tedions to mn orer all the possible shapos 
into ^^oh, if left to themeelvee, the ilahratta states 
might then have faUeo but ft may safely be affirmed that 
no ihape whioh they had any ohanoe to tsstnne wonM bare 
been so formidable to the ^gllsh, as that into which they 
were thrown by the treaty of Baaseiru 

Bat If the rrahty of the danger which the (Jovemor 
General thooght be foresaw were as well proved as it 
appears to stand oiumpported by proo^ it ipnld still 
remain to inquire whether it might not hare bei^srarted 
by other and better means, than the treaty of Beweig 
Had the mind of the OoTeraor-Oeneral not been Impeii- 
ooaly guided by his pascon for ** the system of geneml 
defenaire albanoe between the Bntlah power and the se- 
verol states of Hindustan,'’ he might have interposed 
with so madi effect, in the eharaoter of an arbitrator as 
to eeiahliah a balance in the Mahratta empire and a 
balance, which H would have bean easy for the British 
govamment to keep perpetually trimmed, He might have 
BO terminated the subsisting disputes, as to maVe the 
power of aindiah, of the Peshwa, Holkar and the Raja of 
Berar nearly equal In the oonteeta whioh would of 
course prerall among them, the British government, by 
always showing itself disposed to suoooar the weakert 
party might hare possessed a pretty complete security 
for maintaining the Mahratta empire^ if there was any ose 
in such a care, m the shape which it had thus been Inteu 
tionoDy made to assume. Not only did the power of the 
British state enable It to Interpoee with a weight whioh 
none of the parties would have been easily induced to 
resjat but snob was In fact the state and d^iapoeition of 
the parties, that they aH appealed eagerly to the Brlthh 
government, and mart earnestly aoUoited its interference 
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The Goveiuor-Qcneral, by nislnng, Avith eyes fixed on BOOK VI, 
nothing but the beauties of his “defensive system,” to chap 
the conclusion of a treaty which gave to the Bi itish the — ■ ■ 

goveinment in fact of one member of the Mahiatta state, 1603 
and threatened in a most alarming manner the indoiiend- 
ence of all the rest, sacrificed the high advantage of 
acting as a mediatoi among the Mabratta piinces, and 
created a confederacy -which hardly any other combination 
of circumstances could have produced. 

The Governor-Gcneml ascribes to the treaty of Bossein 
only one other advantage, of the importance of which it 
seems desimble that an estimate should be made , namely, 
the destmctiou of the French influence in the Mahratta 
state In the first place, it w'os not the treaty of Bassein 
by which that destruction was produced , it was the war 
■with Smdiah , and a war -with Smdiah, if it had been 
worth a war, would have produced it without the treaty 
of Bassein But, though what the treaty of Bassein did 
not produce was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce was the union of 
Smdiah with the Baja of Berar, and the necessity, in order 
•to accomphsh that destruction, of vanqmshing both of 
those princes together, instead of one 

The Governor-General, as smted his argument, and 
probably at that time his state of mind, represents the 
danger from French influence as prodigiously great Not 
only does he affirm the power possessed by the French 
officers in the service of Smdiah, to have been highly 
alarming to the British government , but he holds it out 
as probable, that some of the contending parties m the 
Mahratta state would have solicited the aid of the Fiench 
government, have received a French army from Europe, 
have prevailed over ah its opponents, and so have estab- 
lished a great Mahratta empire, supported and governed 
by the French Upon this theory of evil it ivill probably 
not be expected that I should bestow many words 

The influence of the French -with Smdiah was at this 
time so far from great, that it was comple-tely underrmned, 
and tottering to its faU. So weU aware of this was Per- 
ron, the officer at the head of the French party, that he 
had already mtimated -to the English an mtention, which 
he soon after fulfilled, of withdiawmg himself from the 
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BOOK VL JIfthitttta eervioe. Kot onlj Sadtah, bat all hia ohiefii, 
CHAT XL b itd become joaloOfl of the FroEcb to the highest degree. 

■ ■ ■ ■ It vruB known to the Knghah, that he meditated, and had 

1803. ah-eed/' begun, a redaoboo of their power ‘ the Eogiteh 
found, st the end of the war that, instead of objeoUng to 
the oonditioQ whioh th^ propoeed to him, of exoludirtg. 
the Frenoh from his aemoe^ he was eager to oloee with 
it and there eeema little room for doabt, that if the 
trea^ of Bfigfiin had not been ooctoladed, the Ooremoiv 
General might, if he choae^ hare made an arrangement 
wHb Sind tab fbr discharging the Frenoh, withi^ the 
lamentable expense of war* 

But if the oondhion and in8oence of the Frenoh officers 
hsd much more neaiij ooriee p onded with the sppreheiv- 
sione of the Gorenwr-'Oesierai, it is high tune thst s more 
sober esthuate of the dango^ than hitherto the/ have 
been acooetomed to make, ahoold be suggested to him 
and to his uounLi/men. If the ssaertion were made, that 
it would not be in the power of the Frenoh offioers to 
render or an/ natire power mnoh more fomudahle 

than it would be withont them, it wonld not be eas/ to 
reftite that opinion. What renders the native sovereigns 
wesk, is less the badness of their ndbiaT/ offioen^ than 
the badness of their goremments and, under each go- 
vemments, no offioers oon be rer/ instmmentsl in the 
creation of strength. If the commanding offloer has not 
land assigned for the malnttoiance of tui troopa, he is 
alwa/B without reeouroes if he baa land he beo^es a 
civil ruler and the multiplioity and extreme difficult/ 
of his civil fhnotioDs leave bttle of his time for militsr/ 
cares. Besdei, he has then an interest in peace both 
becauae his coootr/ /lelds moet when he la most attentive 
to it, and beoause his troops are more easU/ maintained 
st hcsne than in the field. In the next pls^ to form a 
-iT^6i,*^dagina6t-a«*thi»’tiopoHahi.“s{icijet?s,'i^ irnecesaary 
dul/ to consider bow man/ powerfrd causes must all bo 
united, all operate in coi^Jun^on, to produeo an efficient 
and formidable arm/ Of these, some of the moot im 

Col. Ccffiin I DrWMtdu TUS. p. 17 II. 

*Tb« Qmuc r-Ocaer*l UsiMtf vw oT tUi «7wkct, vka te SrW Mt 
Coleael CeUn* 10 U« cnsp «r SmSi^h, vlth nmpcrtatM thal k« «««]d Ml 
oly XiMih* tb* rmcb«aem,tat«cnrt ta* EBftkX toUdkirfami OmI 
a, KtT« vp U iibCKwt pom tntsTlr to tb« 
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BOOK TL of thwe gre*t, aad indlapenmble povors, h*d any exist- 
oiLir XL enoe In the owe of Perron, or eny other officser in a rimilar 
— — — fBwii I Upon luB offloors, it is plain, the popular or moral 
•ISOS' aanobon had no means of operation. "What cared they 
what should be thought of them by the people of Hlndiah s 
court or hlngdom, as soon as it was more sgreeable for 
them to be gone thf* to remam I What oai^ they for 
his punishments, when they had it in their p o w er to make 
their escape from hia doimniona 1 A body of officers, m 
Buoh a mtnation, Is a rope of sand. Ihe General who 
leads them is their alaTe becanse be can retain them 
serrioe only by pleasing them he can seldom please one4 
set of them, witbont diapleasiDg another and he dares 
not restram their excecses which prodnoe two deplorable 
effiecta, the unaroidable loas of dlsajplme, and the hatred, 
whererer he adranoea, of the people whcnn he is unable 
to protect The ohanoea, therefore, are innumerable, 
against the eyent, that an army officered as that of Sin 
by Frenohmen, should erer become formidable to one 
officered as that of the Bntish in India. 

Of this truth, the Ooyeraor-Oeneral hjinself appears 
to hare been not altogether unapprised. The endenoe is 
exhibited In the instraotloBS which he issned to the Com- 
mander lo-Chiell^ at the commencement of the war fbr 
bolding out to the Frenob oSoen mdaoements to ahandon 
the aerdoe of Sndiah and m the hopes which he enter 
tained that those Invitations would produce their effeoi.' 
It Is exhibited also m the deolarmtions which he makee of 
the aoqoiescencs with whioh, in several states of tdrtmm 
stances^ be would have beheld the oontinuance of the 
French offloera In the aervice of Slndiah. Thus, the Qo- 
TernorUeneral, when he ooooerved suspicdona that the 
Peahwa, even subsequent to hia flight from Poonah, would 
refhse to execute his engagemeDts for reoeiving Eng 
lish mwnensrj lorw^ decdiued ibat be would not attempt 
oampulalon, nor risk a war with a combination of the 
Mahratta powers, even for the mighty benefits of the 
treaty of Bssseln. Again, when be despaired of inducing 
Sindiah to accede to the terms of ha defensive alhance, ho 
awured him, that the English government would bUH 

* SespspmcftnrfTKUODa. lUiL p. 1S4, a«. 

Papm M tbs lUSntts War at fsin, p 6S. 
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gladly preserve witli him the relations of amity and peace, BOOK YI. 
provided he did not resist the treaty of Bassem, or in- chap xr. 
fiinge the rights of any British ally ^ In other words, ~ 

had the Peshwa not agreed to put his mihtary power into 
the hands of the Enghsh, the Governor-General would 
have quietly beheld the whole of the Mahratta states, 

Smdiah’s Frenchmen and all, existing in then usual mde- 
pendence and turbulence, rather than incur the evils of 
a war for the sake of producing a change , and had Sindiah 
not assumed an attitude which imphed a determination 
to lesistthe tieaty of Bassem, the Governor-General would 
not have made war upon him, in order to effect the de- 
struction of his European force, a wai which, neveitheless, 
had that destruction been essential to the security of the 
state which he niled, it would have been incumbent upon 
him to make = 

As to the chance of the arrival of a Eiench army fiom 
Europe, a chance which the Governor-General repiesents 
as most formidable, how that was diminished by the 
tieaty of Bassem, it is not easy to peiceive If an^hmg 
was likely to induce Siudiah and the Raja of Berai to seek 
assistance from an army of Fienchmen, of whom they 
wore jealous only somewhat less than they were of the 
Enghsh, it was the tieaty of Bassem If it be said, that 
the reduction which was effected of the power of Sindiah 
w ould have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, by 


1 Go\ cmor-Gcnerars letter to Smdmh, Ibid p 134, also 120 
= lien tlie Goi tmor Gcncnl, It may bo fiirtlier observed, tells Sindiah, that 
ho had not the means of defending liiinself against tlie miserable power of 
Itolkar, (Ibid p 131, 133,) he surclj made a 'verj small account of Perron and 
his battalions It has been given. In parliament, us the opinion of two men, 
not apt to agree on disputable ground, of both Hastings and Francis, that 
I uni))c in otliccrs, and disciplined battalions, were to the nati^ o princes, espe- 
cliilh tlio Mnhmttas, a source of ■neiiKncss, not of strength, who, though 
fomiidable b\ their Irregular w arfarc, could not be so in n pltclied battle Sec 
llcport of the debate, on tlie state of utfairs in India, ^ih of April, 1805 It w as . 
ntllrnied on that occasion b\ ilr Francis, tliat oner the minutest Investigation, 
he found tliero were not more than twelve French officers In the 1111010 
itahmtta M:n Ice And It is worllii of remark, that no specific statement of the 
nniiil>cr, nothing but large gemral expressions. Is given bj the Indian goi em- 
inent FnmeW, moreover, nlilnne, that of the force under the command of 
Perron the grcitcr part were ordinari Mahratta troops , but u small portion 
officcreJ hi Fimipcaiis ordhcipllnctl in the Lnioi>caii manner— 51 

It Is len certiln that Mr Franciss infomiutlon was incorrect Forty 
officer*, llritKli •■ubjccts, sen Ing In Perron's brigade*, left tlie sen ice on tli'c 
breaking out of the wnr and were pensioned Iherc were as manv more 
I renchmen and foreigners bkttcli ot Nath c Corps, CO — W 
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BOOK TL whioh tins effrat vna prodaoid, not the treaty of Ba s s aio . 
ca£Ar XL. Ihis is soother argument which proree that the treaty of 
■ — Boasem Vsa good only as fomlahhig a pretext for the war 

IW*- with fljndjsh and Berar 

Hud Boghshmen. been ospable of fonning a sober eati^ 
TTiaf-w of the arotuastanoee of Fiaooe, at that tune m s 
ntnatlon very little oaloulated for sending on army to 
Indio, the volne attaobed to this oootiogeooy would not 
hove been groat. Neither wwild It bo easy to show that 
her ohoDoes of saooesa, hod Frsnoe oondaoted an army 
to Indio, would not have been folly os great, at the oloae 
of the Slahrotta war oa before. A prospoot of deliverance 
from the Kn ghab would probably hove rocsed the whole 
llohratta notion, then peoulioriy exasperated, to hare Joined 
the invodan. Ao for the loai of Sindlah s French offioers, 
H would bore been easy to supply their place, and to 
inoorporate with the Buropean bat^ons as many native 
troops as their funds oonld Diaiptam. In regard to peoa> 
niary supply SniHab oonld not be lews capable of aiduig 
them after the war than befora. He was totally Inoapable 
at both times. 

The Qoveraor-Gaoenl not only mode a very hl^ esil 
mate of the advantages ansing from the treaty of fiassem 
he had a oontriTanos for maldDg a very low estimate of 
the expense which It produced. It p^uoed, indeed, a 
war which laid upon the East India Company a frightful 
load of debt. But the contandlng armies of Smdiah and 
HoDcar oould not, the Qovrmor-Qaneral informs us, hare 
been kept m the field, without ravaging the territories of 
the Eogiish and the Niniu and to stand protected against 
this danger antuea must have been placed on the fronheru, 
which would hare ooet nearly as much as the war This 
is one of those vogue assertions, which, without much 
regard to their {brmdstion, are so often haxarded, when 
they are required to serve a partioular purpose, but which 
answer that purpose only so long as thqy are looked at 
with a distant and a oarelen eye. In the present oaso, 
it may be safely affirmed, that all the expense which a 
plan of defence required i^wld hare been the merest trifie 
in companson with the enortuous expeudituTe of the war 
That much would have been required for defenoe, is fully 
contradicted by the Goremor-General himself who cou- 
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fulcnlh aflirmccl lus belief, tlml ilio iren{\ of J3ls^cln, BOOK VI 
bow e\ cr nlai ming nnd othoun (o Guulmh nml 1 lolkni , w ouUl cn \j . \t 

yet be uimblo to uio\c tbein to ho<>lililies becaiiso they - 

bnew their own wcnknc'J^ nn<l the (hc.adfnl coii'-cquenccs 1?0T 
of n wnr with the Bnti‘>h power If for the iiuclify 
in teresUs placed at atabe In the treat\ of Ba‘-sein, it wits 
j ot improbable they would daic to pnnoko the British 
anger, it waa ne\t to a certaintt, that tlicN would be 
careful not to protobo it for the fake of a little plunder 

To hate placed the aub'-idmrt force with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to hn\e inn cased to the necessary 
extent the troops stationed in Mt sore, pieseiited but little 
demand for expenditure, beyond what the maiutcnaiico 
of that portion of the aimy would ba\o required in any 
other station If some little expense must have attended 
these moxements, it would be absurd to speak of it coolly 
as fit to be compared wath the huge cxpendituie of the 
Mahmtta xvar 

We aie now* then prepaicd to exhibit, m a few words, 
the statement of prolit and loss by the treaty of Basscin 
What was gamed bj it was, the dependence of the Peshwa, 
and nothing more what A\ns lost by it was, all that was 
lost by the Alahratta war The loss bj the !Mahmtta war 
IS the excess of what it pioduccd in enl nbo^o what it 
produced in good Of the good and the cnl which was 
produced by the Malimtta x\ar, nothing can be spoken 
•with precision, till it is known what thej' are An account, 
therefore, of the events, and of the results of the wai, 

•will usefolly precede the poition which remains of the 
inqmry into the nature and efiects of the treaty of 
Bassem 

To lia-vc fally exposed the fnlincj and nnfaimesg of the assertions In tho 
text, It would have been ncccssarj to ha^e followed it almost phra’c bj phrase, 
but this would have InvoUed a prolixltj cquall) tedious In addition to wlmt 
has preceded, therefore, it will bo suaiclcnt to point out a few of tlio leading 
cxenipllflcations of want of candour or correctness, ns far ns tlicj can be ex- 
tracted from a ^ ery dlacursh o nnd prolonged series of ca\ 11s In professing to 
discuss the question of English Interests, ‘ naked’ ns tlio w ritcr expresses it, 
secured by tho treat} of Bassoin, lie docs little more than strain Lord Wel- 
lesley's vague phraseology to conclusions to which it was not intended to lead 
“ Tlie stipulations of the treaty of Basscin,” 8a>3 Lord Wellesley, “ have been 
framed exclusively to maintain tho general tranqulllit} of India, by preventing 
tho destmetion of the Peshwa’s power ” riierefore, argues tlie author. Lord 
Wellesley either mistook a iiart for the wrholo, and identified tho Peshwa with 
all the powers of Indio, or he concluded that tho Peshwa’s aid was to give the 
English the power of controlling or coercing all tho rest Now the Governor- 
General’s object, although he does not always ver} guardedly express it, is 
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idoe. 


RAOC. VL 0* tmii n ti rtfac of not d p*rtktilff «**• A i j^ca d 

B*T)rr*l <«fcaiiT* ■ItMaMlKlPiiB tJ»* flfurfe po«r lad tb« artTril rtne* tt 
COAT XI u ^nttn. Ttepotvy od srMMtaUj of toeb • iTWemoKy ic<T«lr«tnTt»- 

tlfaOoo I M tt U n u wt^ fKfj M itw c to nrd*. 

kne pti rMi or tn toftx cpo* IVtOrtley tbo ot ctKtnmdnf 

tbo Peibv* vTlli oQ Qk« K&tea HmdutaiL. 

Tb* iHimt* wxtb Un PMbw» drf ■ot. tf I* ^rffi pnrfrc* a gcatnl*^ 
fmro albooc*— tt pruttoe«t W) tbcrrftro var vat tb* food Iktac 
Trallrrd tbr tta Brtfb by fbo treaty d Bat wn- u ba* bM ob- 

wa rvL, vn not tbi momot, it as oaly eoDttofaat iHaatTawn) of that 
ti c at j’ aod oM TTWdtd as Icupnibabta. It aaa rr s H- i nga i r j tao,vortk 
raklsf te tba catabhKimRit of ccnDUbaf aatbcrttyat Poaob b^attieban 

Ae ee ’-mdt MiU ei f asaaMatard, toaasac* ctilannBXMT tBbtxr^ nmommA 
aKpmd, ctHaoa ol tnaojuitn b on krwfD fa* abnated. asd tba dmtiHOitl 
crtbtf Ikitiih ad ttM NnaBi ptscrd m rcstion of apivTcd doantj aad 
acmcttL Tbno verasofadadmtBfts, aod that tbexwtfvaortbdfflitmffrr 
aas prvTcd bf tba rttalt, as ihaj aan aot odIj ^emcd, hot era larfalT' 
xtrt»ded attbe tOBOMtMKrf Uw aar So ^ thanAra, it M^ba admitted 
thattbevar as aot tad thmf bat it os oot the i»vo<wl Bor tba oeoas' 
iaj7 eonenooca o/Qm T aatf af BawaJa. That la tha aar akkh weed, tt 
vat an td i aa OMB to hare Qm amHT Usta ad ot tha aorntty d tba Paabva, so 
ooa bat oar aatbor eooid fenonly hate qatfboanL That tba Uahratta ctav- 
ledetacy (sKtstrsted t^erooa wi a ai falbal^awMbatabcea dan c wia 
Dnatihm, b odeotaUa, aXboQ^ a n admit Ibera via btila jvDbata] try 
cf ao} raa ccnaohUtaoct. And the bmafin tifaUwl tran tba paoBo aietsa- 
tun a/ tha Bmbh praaf betaacs tba Usbratta Kxm, are r mti graited by 
fKt aih) tUbOhMad. ft bat bad be«a tha rmlt od panflo maiLahai batvnn 
Tba Uihiartaa aod tba Kuan f The abMoe ntanmnanoa ol tbe Uttxr Ka 
nte r p ij t uj ao hot that o^fcwacoaM hate beta i^tiaa iliflBeat effleaty Itmar 
reasAably ha doobted if tba Brdah QoroaMst, by alvaya Oxnof toatf 
dow^ to so ceoor Iba aaaint petty oaM bjre bwa >ta nrod ay vdb 


Tba ppra be-n aa n upraand 1^ tbe Ooimw-Otaenl of tba Fmefa tn (ha 
Uahrarta Krrve, may bate betfi exscfartiad l«t tba boatthbas that tUkrred 
tbeaedthai tba daafnr aUhoofh bm aoeb as to bare aatlrfrtxed acr of 
arbkb ttia aola c it ja rt sboold hara btaa Its Ttmorai, «n Bet faaafmtiy Tba 
fbrre aodar OeBnl Perroa as eaioareQ* and D iv asalied . nd other dw- 
etidiMd bnfadea, eraa vdhoot thrv E aj ataa oOcera. vara br fran besf 
taahimfliaiit aypODti ti di nme thaa one tufafauasl. Whsterar may ha> 
bee* tba probaonity of nenaua freaa Caroye, it aa tsfimtsty diurtmabed by 
tba Trraty of Basseiii. vfaJeb plarrd tbe manbiaa vaoiiona af tba Faahaa, 
aad tha tabvdzaata cmeA vbo a eia &ittrW to fal^ aadar Br iti sh aulitary 
(Viitnd. That aofTeaciaot afshat tha tarrltoftcs cf tha Cocayany aod tba 


» expected that any ia i aim nant of 

baracter voold krif aabentt. 

In eoDcbt^OA. tt b md, that Btfhtof vps aabaad by tbe <■>■! / of Bweln 
bat tba depaDdoce of the Petfrva, nd aO tw was loat tba ar vm loat 
bytbetre^ It tu ba waa^that rery fmrt adrastarcs afrafsaWby tha 

v«r tba tamadlate cam vai aim noch ncra tbas tm dapaadrnca of tba 
Prshva. Ab adraace at atada la tba cxTeaaaa af Cha fimoh power sat 
oaly af t i aman aa m aB Pttade ta hielf hot hrtiia to cecaaqMneta tba ma^ ma- 
taaeloBato ocrdamndoesla India. As tbeae reaotts were M toJty fermeca, 
they Am DO part of tha merit af tbe^ by wton tba froiM was mtarad te 
tbdn, bat tbay eatabOrh balaace of adiastafa wbxb b fUrly to m >-t»« 
toiaaecoaat tn auftnattaf thaeamwrwapn d tba liabiwtta ar TT aar 
nrty f U Bb d e at l r tbea,tathata <iBefno*i of oar aalbar — flraf that tba 
treaty af Ba>«ta dM aot oeato the naecaalty ahbcofh it ttnafrad tbe eoa 
taamr^'^r I ***^ mmodly tbit the adraatseca raabsed by tba treaty 
vera Mt oo^of pfbdcia Titoa ta rtader tha caatmfeoey a ortb bsxardtof 



WAR WITH Tlin MAIIRATPAS. 

lint tlicv conlil nnl Iinvobccn Occllned njioi) (ho pin of ^nch n contlnpcncx, In 
justice or wlih honour 

Tlio pro^jicct of the ivnr with ‘^Inilmh nnil the IJnJn of Hcnr, mui conlcm- 
platcil trlih nnci»Ino<i h\ (he nuthorItU' In 1 ncinnd niid pcinliin, Initrnc- 
tion^ from the belcet CotnmUlee l^rJ C.a«tU in„h nddn <'r(l lo the lliirijuli 
llcllcjlci the \lcvri which he Iml l>ei n led to enti rinin, In thi fmm of ilhttncl 
noU-^ AUhnuch much tim* U ri nnrketl In the‘>c noie» I'Jii'i \tt the con- 
clu'lon Ij the recominenilntlnn of n line of iiolh \ which iroiihl hme Kd to the 
Mine eonv^fincncc' It wni propo'.ed to modlfr, not to nniinl the (rent) of 
IHi'cln , to ixtrtln the land^ n^'ikuied for the nuti idlnrt fon ninl to hold that 
force nlieaw< dl^jHivihle for the von Ice of the l*e«hw*n, nlthotn^h not vtntloncd 
within hi^ dominions nnd it< cniphnntcnt tx-lnir dhcoiintiMinoud ni nnich na 
possUde hj the Itc'ldcnt The ohjict of ihW inodlllcailon wa< to niold the 
rcmhlinec of lntcrfi.rin;: with tiu M ihrittn confcdcran , hut the n]<]>eavnncc 
siintiHcd little, n'« Ion" o'! the InterA n nee wna r< nl, nnil the Miloeni'iin of a 
llriiisli force to the will of the IVvlivva wat not llKch to lie nti ino)>i.r itlte in- 
Mrnmcnt in hi' hand' Ttic other Mahrat n chief' would Imte had na little 
reason to Ix" sitt<licd with tins jdaii ns with that nctualli ndopted, the inndifi- 
cation of whicli was prcvcntid hv the occurrence of ho'-tillilcs 

I-ord Cnstlcroach s oh*crvatlons wire referred h\ lord Mclleslc) to 
different persons of eminence In India for their oidnlon, nnd his printid des- 
patches contain tin. rcninrhs of Major ftcneral Ml IIcsIlj upon tlio ilocinncnt 
Acconllnp to General Uollcslca s notions, tht imllc of n cnniualon wltli the 
Mahratt l», did not arise from tlic connexion siilisistlnt; prc\ionsl\ t > tlic con- 
quest of Mesorc, In-twccn the Compan),thc Mnhratins, nnd the Mrnm, b\ tlic 
treitj concluded In 17% nt I’oonnh hut sulisctincnth to the coiuincst of 
M\ sore, it orlplnatcil, 1st, In tlic nLCcsslts of prc<i.n inp tlic state of tin, Alram 
In Independence , 2ndl\,lnthe unjust claims of the Mahrattii nation on the 
Mram, 3rdl\,ln the certaint) tliai those claims aeonld he assorted in arms, 
and that tlie Mzam must submit, unless he should protect himstlf In raising 
nn nrmt.tobo ofllccrcd b) 1-uropc.an niUcnturcrs, iiarlltnlnrh Trent Inncn, 
•4tlil\, tlio neeessltv of preventing tlic Mzam from entertaining tliose ud\en- 
tnrers, and of ntfording him protection nt least to equal tliat wliich he would 
hu'c procured for Idmself, bj tho«c means, even nt the risk of a war with tlio 
wliolo Mnhratta nation There can lie little reasonable doubt that the security 
of tlie Niram, bj the protettion given him bj the IJritish, was looked upon bj 
the Mahratta-s ns snatcldng from tlieir gnisp a certain victim, and that sooner 
or later thev vv ould attempt to a indicate their pretensions bv nnns 1 lie pro- 
Tcntlon of this particular event, w as, according to General Mellcslcj tlic main 
object of the views of tlic Govcmor-ticiiLral In proposing a general defensive 
alliance, nnd in the difncuUIcs attending a general alliance ho sought for Hint 
of tlie Pcshvvn as dividing and diminishing the Mahrattn strength Anothcrof 
General AVellcslej’a arguments in favour of the treat) Is, Hint nt Hie period 
xvhen It was fanned, all Hie Mnhritta forces, Sindlah and llolknr included, rc- 
peatedlv urged the Governor General to settle the Teshvva’s affairs , and vvlint- 
evcr mn) liavc been the Insinccrit) of the two principal parties. It was proved, 
b) tliealucrit) with wliicli m m) of Hie chlcfsoftlie Deccan Joined the English, 
that Hie) were vvcll pleased to sec them nflbrd sticcour to Hie Tcsbvva “ The 
Boutlicm chiefs, vvlio arc Hie principal support of the government of Poonali, 
had not submitted to Ilolkar, tlic) were In arms wnlHng for the arrival of the 
British troops, nnd Hic) Joined the nnn) when it nirlvcd in Hicir neiglibour- 
hood ” The sHpulatlons of Hie treat) of Basseln, therefore, were not in oppo- 
sition to the senHments professed or entertained by tlio majority of tlie 
JIttliratta cliiefs Of tlic general pollcv of such alliances General Wellesley 
remarks, that in the actual state of politics among AsinHc powers, no perma- 
nent s)stem could be adopted vvlilcli would preserve the weak against the 
strong, and would keep all for an) length of time in tlieir relative situations, 
and the whole In peace, excepting there should bo one power which either by 
the snperlorlt) of its strength, Its military system, or its resources, sliould pre- 
poiiderato and bo able to protect all That preponderating power was the 
Company, and the exercise of its auHioritj In defending the vv eak against the 
aggression of the strong, in preventing all unjust wars. In prnliibltiiig, In fact, 
all war within India, was a magnanimous ind wise polic) , whicli, although not 
carried mto operation without resistance, nnd not wholly effected upon the 
pnnciples which iuflnenced JIarqnIs Wellesley, has ultimately succeeded 
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nQQp yT Bocm ofttw wtwt p9«crft>I c/ttM mtnon hrrr to dtftnca of tbtir rixbt to 
otpmmit niiTMuiTi mrmiLAd Um Dntnli porer to caflKt opa tbeo prfibi^l 
CSAT XI, twit 4ii yr«*tw pp nt ar <rf fSa wii«lt»TpFtTw>— t« fafn ri-n<d 

- (ron tlM matt gritrau 0 ^ tKtsltnUt irrif ithti. (be pttple kATv tea |r»- 

. tietod from pbindtr obd dorutittai, tod geuatl cximtno of India bai 

imnU ban^froB Kent of papetsal VDftia t 0 (tate erf tafTmal traa- 

mnUitj tTeDM>« 7 D«a«tebe^vol L« Or from Lard OaKltragb^ Pr«i»> 
dent of Iba Board of Ctmtrol, Titk paper of otearratkaa, 41h XaRfa, 1104, 
p. aOX Ua)ar Ooenl WaUMeT^ iif— ||l■■ll ea tba praceOmf doc** 

TP«rt,p lit 


OHAPTEB Xn. 

Ohjefis to toAtoA tXa Optratumt of tXt Amif tn tJn ^ortX 
ven to bi dtf€cl«d. — OhjeeU to w4ui4 iX* Optmtxont of 
At Artutf in At South vtrt to b* dsreeiad. — J/ttior CA~ 
jtdt <f At War — Omtral Laie tait* tht field. — S.x»~ 
tory of At AVenoh /brew in Ae Semet of Studtah, and 
of kx* Pottt tf uyns m the Doab. Btsiory of the Emperor 
bhah Aulum oontmuod. — Battle of A^fykur and Oa;^ 
t*r« of At Port — Battle of Bdhiy and Surrender of 
A* Emperor A At EnyltA. — Apr* tahrn. — Battle of 
LeLrafaue.—Prenek Foroe in At Bemot cf Smd\^ 
doArojed and hu Bommone in Ae Booh tran^erred to 
At EngUjh . — Operatxone of tht Army under Qeneral 
WeEteley \n the South. -—^^tnedneppur taien,^ Battle 
of Auyt. — Boorhanpore and Aueergkur taden , — *S\n- 
duA maiee am Oeertvre tovarde Peaet — Batde of 
Arpaxtm. — Siege and Capture of A* Fort of Oowd- 
ghur — Operatione w Bunddee^ — In Cuttack. — In 
Qyaerat — Ftgodatxon wUh AeBqfii of Btrar — Treaty 
eanduded. — Eegotiatxon inU Sndxah, — Treaty eon- 
duHed. — Engc^emtnU tAjs ■nnor Pnncu nemr Ae 
damno — AnduA euiere tnto A* dffennve AHiattce . — 
Ootvmor'CenereTe Account tf Ae Ben^ deneed from 
Ae djfensxet AlBameee, and Ae JIahraiia War —In- 
eteti^aiuj* of that Account, 

F B the wip ts iooii u H ahoald begm, the GoTwnar 
GJeneral had prepared a moat extenaire aoheme of 
operationa. To General Ijdce, the Oommander in-Ohio^ 
at that time preaent with the ermy on the upper frontiera, 
Inatruotlons had been aeot on the 28th of Jane polntmg 
oat, not ool^ the Deooaalty of plaoiog the arm^ onder hla 
command, with the utmoat expedition, In a abate of pre* 
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paration for tlie field, but ahoj'tbougb briefly, and in tbe BOOK YI 
foim of notes, tbe objects to tbe attainment of wbicb tbe chap xir 

operations of that army would, immediately be directed. 

On tbe subsequent exertions of tbe Commandei-m-Cbief, 
to make ready for action, tbe Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise “ By tbe indefatigable activity,” says 
be, “zeal ability, and energy of Goneial Lake (whose pei- 
sonal exertions bave surpassed all foimer example, and 
bave been tbe mam source of tbe success of the war in 
that quarter) tbe army of Bengal, on tbe north-west fron- 
tier of Oude, was placed, towaids tbe close of the mouth 
of July, in a state of pieparation and equipment favour- 
able to tbe immediate attack of M Perron’s force, as soon 
as authentic advices should be received of tbe commence- 
ment of bostibties m the Deccan ” * , 

In this part of the extensive field, which tbe plan of 
of tbe Gkjvemor-Geueral embraced, be gave notice of two 
mibtary, and two political, objects Tbe fiist of tbe mib- 
tary objects was to conquer the whole of that portion of 
Smdiab’s domimons which lay between tbe Ganges and 
tbe Jumna , destroymg completely the French force by 
which that district was protected , extending tbe Com- 
pany’s frontier to tbe J umna , and including tbe cities of 
Delhi and Agra, with a cbam of posts, sufficient for pro- 
tecting tbe navigation of tbe river, on tbe right bank of 
tbe Jumna. Tbe second of tbe mibtary objects was of 
minor importance , tbe annexation of Bundelcund to tbe 
British dominions 

Tbe pobtical objects were also two Tbe first, to use 
tbe language of tbe Governor-Geneial, was, “tbe posses- 
sion of the nominal authority of tbe Mogul , ” that is to 
say, tbe possession of bis person, and thereafter tbe use 
of bis name, to any purpose to which tbe use of that 
name might be found advantageous Together with tbe 
city of Delhi, tbe person of the Mogul bad for a senes of 
years been subject to Smdiab , more immediately, at that 
particular moment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Smdiab 
in that part of his kmgdom Tbe acqmsition of tbe 
country would, of course, place tbe Mogul, too, in British 
bands Tbe second of tbe Governor-General’s pobti- 
cal objects was, an extension of bis general scheme of 

1 Letters, ut supra, p 164, 234 
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BOOK VL tHuDoe, He de*irod thatihe whole of the pottj »Utai to 
CHAT m. the Boathwird aod weetw a rd of the Jamna, from JjDeghur 
' to BaDdelcand, ehould be united in "an efllfflent ayatam 

1808, of alliance " with the Bntlah goyemincnt.* 

Such were the ends to bo ptuaned in the north for the 
aooomplJahment of which the Commander-m-Chiaf was 
Tested with the same aort of powers, which had alreadj 
been oonrejed to Oenoral Welleeloy for the more eeoure 
attamment of thoae which were anned at m the eonih. 
General Wellesley waa expected, with the force mider his 
command, to defeat the oonfederate army of Sindiah and 
the ftaja of Berar to protect from all danger in that 
direotion, the domhuons of the Company and their alhes 
and to estabhah, in their snheidixing form, the govem 
ments of the Nlaam, the E'whwm, and Oaehwar 
The provin ce of Cnttaok separited the Company’s do- 
Tmnioas in Bengal, from the Northern CSioais. By the 
ocmqnest of this district, the tomtory of the Engtiah 
natlw in the noiihem part of India w^d be onrtad, on 
the eastern coast, with that m the aonth, and would ex 
tend in one unbroken line from the mountaina on the 
frontier of Itbet to Gape Oodnorin the Uahrattas on that 
side of India woold be deprived of all connexion with tha 
see, and hence with the transmarine enemies of the Anglo* 
Indian government a oommunioatian not liable to the 
intemiptian of the monsoona would be formed between 
Calontta and Madras and an additional portion of the 
Bengal frontier would be delivered from the ohanoe of 
Hahratta Incnmona. The provuice of Cuttack belonged 
to the Ha|a of Berar Preparations were made for In- 
vading it about the time at which the operations of the 
prlnci^ armies should oommenoe.* 
fltndiah p o asss se d the port of Baroach, and a oontignons 

OormaMlmnn lettar tp tte Ooinin m d er-to^^dKt, Salad nOi ot 
Jnlj IKO. It^ p. ltd. 

WtatvTvr dUTcrtoM of cptidoii nsaf pTVTaJl u ta Um toertta cS tba Ifar 
(paaa WcOMkj^ pebOe ca ifmj dcacc raktira to Uahrattx F^itlea 
toe nr It la hspaaaltto to ntlibold adndnitm frsn It attor ibe wir kad 
bacu toantoUa. It is ragnaablatahtoton of arttrity aaJ ctoprelae*- 
alituua el mtoS. All <ba mat otoaeta both W pdctieal aad uOtirT MtnrV 
ara pWntM oat vdb siocfper*i«kjKralchnc/fte*>tt«tMiasSetiT¥i»- 
ctHora a^ Om dtfferamt aattra tfuab, tpS vttti Siattort aod toll rasKMloa 
af tba poiToaaa ffioat adTOtawoBa to Drtinfa uita e aU . At toe wtoe tuna ba 
la neat fatonl to bla codUeiica «i to tba mou bj vUeb tba otdaeta ara ta ba 
cSbctad^aBd Boat tiUa gr aUnaJ e far tbatr n r - MeaiBpSab> 
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district on tlxe coast of Gurorat The goxcinmcni of BOOK VI 
Bombay atos made load^ to soi/e them, as soon as the wai chap \it. 
should bo declared 

Geuoral Lake took the field with an army of 10,1300 
men, consisting of about two hundred European artillciy, 
three regiments of European, and fi\c of natne caAalr}’’, 
one regiment of Euiopcan, and olo\cn battalions of native 
infantry Beside this force, about 3,r)00 men A\ero as- 
sembled ucai Allahabad for the in\ asion of Bundelcund , 
and about 2000 were collected at Mirrapoor, to co\cr 
Benares, and guard the passes of the adjoining moun- 
tains 

Tho army of Siudiah, to which General Lake was to bo 
opposed, was under the command of a Freuchraau, named 
Penou, aud stated by tho Govcinoi -General, on giounds 
of course a little uncertain, to have consisted of 10,000 or 
17,000 mfantrj, formed and disciplined on the Euiopean 
plan , wath a largo body of uiegulai mfantiy, from fifteen 
to tw enty thousand horse, and a tiain of artillery, ivhich 
tho Governor-Geneitil dcsciibes, as both numcious and 
well appointed * 

To undei stand the nature of the power of Sindiab, m 
this quarter of ludia, a shoit histoiy is required, not only 
of the peculiar composition of liis army, but also of tho 
terutonal acquisitions Avhich ho there retained Deboigne, 
though not the fiist Fienchman who was admitted into 
the army of Smdiah, was the first who obtained any con- 
siderable degree of powei Born a Savoyard, of paients 
respectable, though poor, after having served some time 


J Vide Qovemor-Glcnenil’s Notes relntlrc to the late transactions in tho 
Mahratta empire Ibid p 235 It is instructive to ohsen e tiie prevalence of 
exaggeration Col Collins, In liis letter from Sindlah’s camp, dated 7th of 
April, 1802, sajs, “ Since mj arrival nt this court, I have obtained more accu- 
rate information of tlie state of tlio regular infantrj in tho service of Dotvlnt 
Kao Slndiah than I lieretofore possessed I believe your Lordslilp maj rclj on 
the correctness of the folloiving statement Gtcncral Perron commands four 
brigades of native infantry, eacli consisting of ten battalions of sepoys 
The complement of a battalion is 710 firelocks, and every corps is commanded 
by two or three European officers Ibid p 17 By this statement. Perron’s 
infantry amounted to 28,040, more tlinn one-half beyond the estimate of the 
G^o^emor-Gencrnl, which jet we may suppose beyond the mark. — II 
The author of the account of the Corps in the Service of Native Princes 
states, that Perron commanded at the breaking out of the war, forty battalions 
of 700 men each, with a train of 140 pieces of cannon, and 6000 cavalry Ge- 
neral De Boigne’s own stdtement to Colonel Irancklin was, that the force 
■which he raised was of three brigades, amounting to 24,000 men, with 130 
pieces of cannon. Life of Shah idem, 192. — W 
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BOOK TI in the »rmj of his own pnnoe, he entered the more 
ouAT xrt ijdendjd eervioe of France, in qualitj of an ensign In the 

■ Insh brigades. In the TicaisHodw of his early life, we 

*• must content onradTes with effeots the oanses very fre- 
qnently remain unknown. We find him, next, an ensign 
hi a Rjitfian army serving against the Turka. He was 
here taken prisoner oam^ to Constantinople and sold 
fts a ilavei. After the war being redeemed by his parents, 
he repaired to St. Peteraburgi fbnnd means to recommend 
himself, and was made a lieutenant. He was detaohed to 
some Hosslan poet on the Turkish frontier and had some 
fortune to command the escort which attended Lord Percy 
in a progreaa among the Grecian Talands lu oonsequance 
of the impression which he most hare made upon that 
noblemen, Lord Percy ftrmlshod him with two lettera oi 
recommendation, one to Mr Hastings, Governor of Ben- 
gal, and another to fjord Macartney Governor of Madras, 
to whose traqaAintanoe. ri is said, he had already been ad- 
mitted, dori^ the reaidaooe of that nobleman as Bntish 
oinhaasaiior at SL Petersburg. It is surmised, that he 
obtained the eonsent of the ExnproB to make a voysgs to 
India, from which be was to retmt by way of Cashmere, 
TWtojy and the borders of the Caspian Be that as 
it may he omved at Madras m the year 1760, and engaged 
as an ensign in the servloe of the Nabob of Arcot. In 
1782 he repaired to Oaloatta, where the letter of Lord 
Percy procured him a favourable reception from Mn 
Hostings. Without dlaoloohig his oonnezion with the 
Boaaian government, he deoarlbed to that Goremor the 
journey by Cashmere^ and the shoree of the Caspian, as 
the ob^t which he now hod in view and wae famished 
by him with a recommendation to the Nawab of Onde, 
and the Bntish Beoldent at Laoknow It is said, that he 
was aooommodated by the Nawab with a bill of exchange 
on Cnshmopo fee {tOOG mpem, with which, Vniri>af? of pro- 
seouting his joomey he purchased arms and horaeo, and 
entered into the aernoe of the Esja of Jeypoor that 
upon intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered down 

t TOi UcCeb oC a« bltta>7 lioUi W HebelciM cad IWrai. ftr wfaleli 1 bsre 
bMs et)Uc*d ts tnat t« Mc m Uitu W jehtn, u cdubonv, 

vUA b cMoft tS* Kwort fmrpom, n Uei, t or rwt u to tho dM of 
ton t UaerMcacca, niber tbn, fci trcrrmcti pvticiltr m to 

tbo t a dt ndaoli vSo ■» qm ^ 
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to Lucknow by Mr Hastings, whom he thought it his BOOK VI. 
Intel est to obey , that he found the means of exculpating chap xit 

himself m the mmd of that ruler, and ■uas permitted to 

letum to Lucknow , that he now engaged in trade, which 1803 
he prosecuted with success , that he came to Agra, in 
1784, at. which time the Eana of Gohud was closely be- 
sieged by Madajee Sindiah , that he suggested to the Eana 
a plan for raising the siege, but Sindiah intercepted his 
correspondence, and, impiessed with the proof of military 
talents which it displayed, consulted Mr Anderson, the 
British Eesident, on the propriety of taking him mto his 
service , that Mr Anderson, to whom he had letters of 
lecommendation, sent foi him, introduced him to Sindiah, 
and procuied him the command of two battahons, to be 
disciphned m the European style The terror which Sm- 
diah found to march before the grape and bayonets of 
Deboigne’s battalions, and the effects which they pro- 
duced in the battles of LaUsort, Chacksana, and Agra, 
from 1784 to 1789, made him eager to increase their num- 
ber to eight, then to sixteen, and afterwards, it is said, to 
twenty battalions, at which amount they remained A 
battahon complete, consisted of BOO muskets, and 200 
gunners, with four field-pieces and one howitzer The 
military talents of Deboigne, and the efficiency of his 
troops, were the grand instrument which facilitated, or 
rather produced, the victories, and enlarged the domi- 
mons of Smdiah, in the legion of the Jumna In 1792, 
with eight battahons, he fought the desperate battle of 
Mairta against a great army of Rattores, a warhke tribe of 
Eajpoots In the same year, and with the same foice, he 
defeated, after an obstinate conflict at Patun, the for- 
midable army of Ismael Beg In 1792, he defeated the 
army of Tuckojee Holkar, contaming four battahons dis- 
ciphned, and commanded by a Frenchman , and at last 
made Smdiah, without dispute, the most powerful of the 
native princes m India Deboigne was a man above six 
feet high, with giant bones, large features, and piercing 
eyes , he was active, and laboiious to an astonishmg de- 
gree , understood profoundly the art of bending to his 
purposes the minds of men , and was popular (because 
men felt the benefit of his eqmtable and vigilant ad- 
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DOOK Y1 miniitration), thoagb sUmed with three unpopulir t 

COAT XU jealcroBj *Tanoe,*nd 

P erron oame into ts a p«tty officer of a i 

IW®- either with Soffroin, or eboiit the time of Suffrem i 
tiybL Having truvelled mto the upper prorlnow 
ftnt rooeivod employniBiit in the army of the Ban 
Gohnd, where ho eerred under the immediate o 
mund of en Eoglishmaii. After the deatructiou 
the Bara, he joln^ in quality of quarter master 
jeant, a oorpe cominand^ hy a Preuchman in 
aerrioe of filnHUTi. Though he eoon raUed h i m eal f 
higher oommand, hia oorpe was redaoed, upon the re1 
of the army mto cantonments and he was eren un 
cenfol m an apphcation for employment in the arm 
the Begum Sumioo. When the brigade of Deho 
began to be formed, the proepecta of Pemm renved. 
received the eommand of the Boorhacpore battalion 
had an opportunltr of dlstinguiahlng hlmaelf In the be 
of Patun. He eommanded the detachment of Deboig 
army which baneged Icnael Beg In Canoor and it wt 
him that Ismael Beg aurrendered To the honour of t 
European education, Peboigne and Perron resolutely 
tected their prisoner from the death which Blndlah, 
had cuSered from hia prowoM, thirsted to inflict v 
him and he remained m the fort of Agra, with a 
aidersble tllowanoe for his eubaistence ^Vhen the o 
of Debolgne became nffiaently numerous to be diy 
into two brigadw, be gave the command of the firs 
U Frimoot, and that of the aeoond to IL Perron, ■' 
aocordm^y upon the death of AL Frlmont, became a« 
In command. 'When the ambition of Bmdiah to estal 
a oontrol over the Peahwa earned him to Poonah, it 
the brigade of P e rr o n which attended him thither 
formed the prinoipol part of hia force. P erron, thus al 
the paraon of Dowhit Rao firom the moment of hia 
cemon, and one of the main Instruments of hia po 
eaady succeeded to the whole authority of Deboigna, w' 

I T1ttiKmBt,«hfckMTQan or cxiaamUoB, hdnlTed fnmaDEa 
rtvOeMfl, «W> MfTtd U tho Mm* tnoe %)Ci DtbotaM H a cOoTtB 
VTBj 0 M AjUL An. Eeflrtet Ur IKft, Chniwtert, p. fl— U, 

It »«i nrtticn by JUlarU F Sodth, b COM » bb Slrteb « 
blstrrr et Un D(idTiUB«d tb g ta tuU tn tbo torrW oT lUttr* Prinm, 
W Cnlntt»-«tvn>tel in LowUia, 1 M&.— W 
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m 1798, tlio commander withdrew with his fortune to BOOK YJ 
Europe * chap xii 

II Dehoigne had received a largo tract of country, in 

the region of the Jumna, in assignment for the main- 
teuance of his troops Not only the tomtory as well as 
the army which had deiolvcd upon Perron requued his 
presence upon the depaiture of Dehoigne , but the pre- 
sumption of the Governors both of Delhi and of Agra, 
had so much inci eased by the long absence of Smdiah m 
the south, that it seemed to bo high time to reduce them 
to obedience In the month of October, 1798, Perron sent 
two battalions, commanded by Colonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen who helped to officer Sindiah’s regular 
bngades, with an expectation that the Kelledar would 
dehver up the fort , but disappointed in that hope, he sent 
three battahons more, and the place was invested Though, 
fiom a humane regaid to the aged Mogul and his farmly, 
who weie kept as a sort of prisoners m the fort, much 
caution was used in finng at the place, it was ready for 
assault m nineteen days, when the Kelledar capitulated 
and surrendered = 

This was the occasion, on which, for the first tune, the 
custody of the Empeior was placed m the hands of a 
Frenchman He had now, during ten years, been subject 
to the power of Smdiah, imder which he had fallen by the 
following means 

In 1782, when Mi Hastmgs so eageily made peace with 
the Mahratta powers, their dominions were bounded, on 
the north, by that great chain of mountams, which extends 
m a duection nearly east and west, from Cuttack in the 
Bay of Bengal to Ajmere, and forms a great boimdaiy be- 
tween the southern and the northern portions of the 
Indian contment This physical barrier against the 
dangers to which the Enghsh domimons in the north of 
India were exposed, from the vicmity of the Mahrattas, 
was not alL On the western half of this chain of moun- 
tains, on its northern side, and immediately bordermg 
upon the Company’s frontier, or that of their dependant, 

1 These particulars, collected by the -well-iiifonned editor of the earliest 
Tolnmes of the As An Reg (see vol iil Charac p 39), are confirmed by 
common history in all the leading and material points 

2 See letters firom an ofldeer in Perron’s army Asiat An Register, yoI i 
Chron p SO 
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BOOK TL the Kabob of Oode, vor© placed, forming another line of 
mxr XU. defenoo, a ntnnbor of amall independent atatoe, alljealoce 

of the Uahrattaa, and all dreading anj extenaion of their 

180 B power The whole of that wide eipanae of countrj which 
extenda from near Allahabad on the eaat to the nver 
Sotledge on the weat boimded on the south hj the 
mountainous ridge juai mentioned on the north, aa far as 
Shehoab, bj the Jumna } tbenoe bj a line paasing near 
Seoundra to the Oangea, and by the Ganges to Hordwar 
waa, by the policy of Mr Haatinga, left open to the ombi 
tion of the Mahrattaa Thia country oontiuned, among 
other princnpalities, the territory of Bundelound and 
Ifaiwor that of Oohod, inohiding Owahor and Bind and 
the great pronnoee of Agm and Delhi, mnlnding the Jaat 
country and nearly one half of the Doab, subject chiefly 
to the Emperor Shah Aolntn, and a few other Moham 
medan ohlefa Srtdlah waa the Mahratta pnnoe, who, 
from the ricinl^ of hla temtonoa, and from his powtoi 
waa beet ntuatad for availiDg himself of the oflered adran* 
tags and he did not allow the opportunity to escape 
Aether Mahratta ohiefUin, indeed, found means to get a 
partial poaMsdan of Bondeloond, while Sindiah was en- 
grocsed with the bustnes of other acquisitions but all 
the rest of that extaodre oountry was wholly appropnaicd 
by the latter chieftain. 

Sindiah had already mode great progress In aubdmng 
this region, when, with lamael Be^ he approached Delhi 
In 178S QboUm Eadur a son of £kbita Ehan who, 
haring from some cause of displeasure been banished frrom 
the presenoe of his father had reoeired an a^Iom frrom 

9m Ariitie Aa. tar isot, Maul. TmrW. M7 ZlDBOtcB'i £a«t 

Ind. OuettMT TIm peber ot Irttm him taXa pAHtaKS W tbl* otatrj li 
tha» by Lord WfOmtey Tb* lETrdcrM tf SodMh totwMa tb« 

Jam* u4 th« OCLfM, tELtarropt tba hao t< OQT d^aea la that <xujtcT aad 
MB* af k« pmnpu port* era tntrodaMd tni* tha cmilra oar SomiaJinu i 
Thife tta I w rMif et Afra, Delhi, ad «r tha atattre ad •oatbon banVi of 
Oa Jgmiiu Mibiai him to ta aia i aa s ot ar tj tha vtoia im of the 
fraatia' 1 tba areatef aay eaa td m lila ae w ce to ScndMh'a poaw cr m 
tha CT«Dt oi bk fcnasDK oj eonnpaxiep tth France, ar nk twf eaeiu f ta 
Ua Brttkh tucrada — tba actaal poatioo of ka tejiilui c i nd farm in Uai 
daaWD 'raaU firokb peat adisBtw* ta Uai. ta uj attack »poa tha Cob* 
iVgrtrtVata. Otnaiuei-Oniarari laatnedaoi ta tha OownDder'fai- 
Ouef, dated XTCb Jatr TtM. p IW Aa tha Oomer-Oaoml na 
laahiiwmt c»<c, aDcaaBCa ia to bamada tv examratlaD — V 
Tbara b Be aaidi ci at fai ta tba Oovanxr-Oaienra aaacrboci, that tha ped 
tMB af Studiah wtaMerahta teaattaek apon tha Dii^ p i mhuj a ta upper 
lada, tnciadinc thOM r a cuitl/ eadad bf the Jkvab ^lilr — W 



ACCOUNT OF SlNDIAn’s DOMINIONS. 34& 

Shall Allium, and grownng into Ins favour, had been created BOOK VI 
by him Ameer ul Omrah , eujojed at that tune the pnn- chap mi 

cipal pov er at Delhi The Emperor appears to have been 

desiious of emancipating himself from the dominion of 
Gholam ICadur, a man of a haughty and ferocious cha- 
racter, and informed him that, having no money to 
cairy on the contest, ho rcgaided resistance as vain 
Gholam Kadur himself undertook for resources , only 
insisting, that, as “the piescncc of the monarch was half 
the battle,” the Emperor should head the army in the 
field , and to this the Emperoi assenting, commissioned 
Gholam Kadur to make the lequisite pioparatious for 
war Next day, it is said, a letter from the Emperor to 
Sindiabvas intercepted, in whicb the Emperoi exhorted 
Smdiah to use the greatest possible despatch, for the pur- 
pose of destroying Gholam Kadur , “ foi Gholam Kadur,” 
said he, “ desiies me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
oppose you” Upon this discovery, Gholam Kadur, burn- 
ing foi revenge, ordered an attack upon the foit, in which 
Shah Aulum resided , earned it m a few days , flew to 
the apartment of the monarch, whom he tieated with 
every species of indignity , and then put out his eyes 
After plundenng the Empeior and his family, and spaiing 
no expedient, however degiadmg, to stnp the females of 
all their valuable ornaments, he fled upon the approach of 
Sindiah , who thus became master of the legitimate so- 
vereign of India, and of all the temtories which yet 
owned his sway ' 

> Of this, as of other parts of the ifnliratta ]ii8tor> In ■which the English 
•were not immediately concerned, ■nv hen our knon ledge is sufflciently certain 
in all the points of any material importance , ne mnst, for the minute parti- 
culars, be sdtlsBed to kno'w that the) cannot bo very remote from the trutli — 

The remaining histor) of Gholam Kadur is short He took refuge in Agra, 

•which Shidiah besieged Seeing resistance hopeless he took advantage of a 

dark night, stuffed his saddle iv ith the jew els w hich he had plundered from 

the family of the Emperor, and w 1th a few followers took his flight towards 

Persia On the second night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to 

his pursuers to come up, and make him prisoner Sindiah, after exposing him 

for some time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered liim to be deprived of his 

ears, nose, hands, feet, and eyes , in which deplorable condition he was left 

to expire The party who pursued him was commanded by a Frenchman of ^ 

the name of Lostoneaux It was under him that Perron is said to have been 

first admitted mto the service of Smdiah when he served as a qiiarter-master- 

seijeant Lostoneaux is said to have got possession of the saddle, wlilch 

Gholam Kadur is supposed to ha-ve stuffed with diamonds This at least is 

known, that he soon afier contrived to slip away, and returned to Europe 

His corps breakmg up after his desertion, Perron was in danger of losing em. 
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BOOK VL Thongb the Emperor wia iHcnTod bj Sicdiah to remain 
aup XII. in the fort of Delhi, •with fiie nominal anthoritj oxer the 

dty and a email (Uatnol aronnd, he waa held in a atato of 

1®*® porerty m which not only the docandoe, but almoet the 
neoeesanee of life •were denied to hliri and his family A 
KeHedar or Goremor was plaoed in the fort, by •whom ho 
was guarded as a pHscner And Slndlflh at tunes had 
made him set forth hia claim, not only to the tribute 
which the En^iih had covenanted to pay to hm for 
Bengal, whioh they had so early found a proteit for not 
paying and •which now with its intereet, amounted to a 
great sum but to the wide extended sovereignty whioh 
ceased to be hia, only by suooessful usurpation and 
rebellion. 

Aa then U no reason to believe that Perron behaved 
not to Shah Aulam with aB the humanity and delicacy, 
practicabie in the aboumstanoes of Perron, so there is 
reason to believe that the oooditlcm of the unhappy 
mooaroh was ameliorated after be became subject to that 
Eoropeui oSloer 11. Perron Is represented, by all those 
from whom we receive any accounts of hin^ except the 
Enghah rulen, aa not only a man of talents but a man of 
humanity and modermtioQ. 
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By tho distance at -a Inch Smdmh, -while engaged in BOOK VI 
establishing his authority in the south, uas kept fiom chap xii 

his dominions m the noith, the administration of the 

government of his new acquisitions, in the region of the ISOO 
Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of Pei ion, -who 
■was present -with an arm} , and had a largo poi tiou of it in 
assignment for the mamtonauce of his tioo^is ^Yo have 
the testimony of a most une-^ceptionable -viitness, Colonel 
Colhns, both that he made a wise and cs.celleut use of his 
power, and that the success of his administration had 
created incurable jealousy and hatred in the bieast both 
of Sindiah’s nobles, and of Sindiah himself “ I have it,” 
says that Resident, in his letter dated 30th of Llaich, 

1602, ‘‘fiom good authority, that the Siidai-s of this 
court have frequently remonstrated -with the Llahai-aja, 
nn the subject of the extensive authoiity vested m 
General Pen on , and I have also been told in confidence, 
that, -whenever the disturbances in this quarter are com- 
Ijosed, so fai as to admit of Smdiah’s repairing to Agi-a, it 
IS the intention of the Llaharaja to deprive the Genei-al of 
the command of those [fortresses -which he now possesses 
in Hindustan Noi do I doubt the truth of this mfonna- 
tion , when I reflect on the general disposition of the Mah- 
rattas , they being, aS" your Lordship well knows, at all 
times inchned to suspicion and jealousy , of which I saw 
strong symptoms, at my audience with the Maharaja on 
the 27th ultimo The mimsters, who were jnesent at this 
interview, having put vaiious questions to me respecting 
the state of Smdiah’s possessions in the Doab, I pmposely 
spoke of them, as bemg m the most fiomashmg condition, 
ascnbmg the same to the able management of Genei-al 
Perron, -to whom, as youi Lordship recollects, they are 
assigned m jeydad I also noticed the un weaned attention 
of the General, to improve and strengthen the woiks of 
the difieient fortresses gamsoned by his troops , and 
mentioned hke-wise the high estimation m which he was 
held by -all the Rajpoot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly 
guided by his councils and directions Though we may 

Rao Sindiah in Hindustan , and is Invested ndth the most full and absolute 
authority over every department of tlie government, civil and mihtary — This 
power he exercises with great moderation, at the same time livith a degree of 
judgment and energy, that evmce verj superior talents ” 

I Papers relative to the Mahratta war in 1803, ut supra, p 17 
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BOOK TL enoogh sappoM m this lugoage a degree of exagge 
caaAp * 11 . ration, to •wiuoh the oocanon may bo enppoood to hare 
- ■ , - ■ presented temptation, yet we cannot snppose a genUeman, 
1H}8. of an English edncation, and of a high oharaoter to hare 
made a deliberate statement for vhjoh be knew there was 
nofopindationinCuTt. ZnliUDeit leitor Colonel OoUins says, 
* Booh Uahratta Sirdars, aa are envions or jealons of the 
power of H. Perron, do not aomple to affirm, that he by no 
meena wishes the total nun of Holkar ainoe^ in this event, 
the klaharaja woold be enabled to repfdr to Hindostan, and 
to take upon himself the chief diroc^on of aSalis in that 
(juarter Whether or not fiindlah has been influenced by 
^eee aoggestions, J shall not preenme to determine but 
I behere it to be an nndonbted fact, that General Perron 
has been given to understand he most relinquish the ool 
lecfaoas of ail the distnota which he now possesses in Hzn 
doetao, excepting those appertaining to his jeydad, the 
annual rerennas of which are estirnated at forty laiw of 
rupees at prernnt the General ooUecis nearly eighty laos.” 
From Futty Gbur to whloh, for the purpoae of avoiding 
the unhealthy season, he returned from Smdiahs 
camp, havmg by the way paid a visit to P erron at his 
heod-qaartars at Cowley Colonsl Colhns, on the S4th of 
Jane, 1803, wrote again, as foDows ''O^eral Perron has 
been peremptorily directed by Bmdiah to give up all the 
klehals in his poesewion, not appertaining to his own 
Jeydad. And I understand, from good authority that the 
General is highly displeased with the oonduot of Sindiah s 
ministers on thi« oeoaaioo msomooh that be entertains 
sanous intentioas of relinquishing his prevent oommand in 
the semoe of the Hahan^ Indeed, when 1 was at Cowle, 
he aasored me, that ere long I mi^b expect to see him at 
Fatty Ghur 

The first object to whloh General Lake was commanded 
to direct the operatioDs of the war was the destniotion 
of the foroe of General Poaron. This force the Governor- 
General, though he veiy seriously not to aay violently, 
dreaded it, yet at the same with a reiy possible 
inoonsistetice^ so mnoh demised, that he oonfidently 

■ L«tWr to Ornnor^TcamL 4aU<i Canp, »»«r Oofvte. Ittk April, INO, 
rtsd full ComiOT ta» t trt mw u w i,ss^oe,ooo to ta* qcT*n>cr-oig«ri 
Doret. 

* Ib•L^sL 
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expected tlie complete anmhilation of it, bcfoio the end of 
the rams “ I desire,” says lie, “ that your Excellency will 
compose the mam army, and icgulatc the sticngth and 
operations of the several detachments, m a manner which 
shall appeal to your judgment to afibid the most absolute 
security for the complete destioictiou of 11 Pen on’s force 
before the conclusion of the rams ” * 

Not arms alone, other expedients w'crc to bo employed 
“It w'ould be highly desirable,” sajs the Qovcmoi -General, 
“to detach IL Perron from Smdiah’s service, by pacific 
negotiation IL Perron’s inclination certainly is, to dis- 
pose of his power to a French purchaser , I should not 
be surpnsed if he were to be found ready to enter into 
terms wuth your Excellency , piovided ho could obtain 
sufficient security for his peisonal mteiests — I empowei 
your Excellency to conclude any agreement for the secu- 
rity of Perron’s personal interests and propei ty, accom- 
panied by any reasonable remuneration fiom the Biitish 
government, which shall induce him to dehvei up the 
whole of his militaiy resouices and powei, togethei with 
his territorial possession, and the peison of the Mogul, 
and of the heir apparent, into youi Excellency’s hands 
The same pnnciple apphes generally to M Perron’s Emo- 
pean officers And the proclamations with which I have 
furmshed your Excellency will enable you to avail youi- 
self of the first opportunity of offeiing propositions to 
those officers, or to the several corps imder M Pen. on’s 
commands 

On the 7th of August, the General marched fipm Cawm- 
pore On the 28th he reached the frontier , and early on 
the mormng of the 29th moved mto the Mahratta tein- 
tones, with a view of attacking a part of M Pen on’s 
army assembled near the fortress of Ahghur The British 
army reached the enemy’s camp about seven o’clock m 
the mormng , and found the whole of his cavalry drawn 
up on the plam, close to the fort of Ahghur Appeanng 
to be strongly posted, with their right extending to the 
fort of Alighur, and their front protected by a deep 
morass, the General resolved to make his attack on their 
left flank, which had no piotection except from two 

1 Letter to Lord Lake, 27th Jnlj , 1803 Ibid p 169 Dispatches, lU 208 

2 Letter, ut supra. Ibid p 161 
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BOOK TX <i«i4whod TilUge*. The BrifcJjh oav»3jf7 ware formed into 
CHAP lu. two liuBi, iopportod by the lino of infontry »ad gun* 

■ but the enemy retired u they advanoed, and qoittod the 

ISM. without an enpigemont. They were estimated at 

l&fiOO strong As if to show the extrema want of all 
oohccdoo, sjod hence of stability in the xoatenals of Ve^ 
ron*ij power the Oommandor-m^Jhief informs the Govar- 
nor-QenenJ, and the Governor-General with emltahoa 
informs his amployera that upon so very trifling an 
oooaidon as this, ‘^many of the ooofedsrates of hL Ferroa 
left him and *1 learn, laya the Geofirml, •from all 
quartera, the most of the emany^ cavalry who opposed us 
yesterday hare rotnmed k> their homes, dsolanog their 
inability to oppoea the Kngluh.’'* 

The town of Coel immediately surrendered to the 
English but tha g&maoo of AHghur resisted aU the 
motions with which Lake eedeuvoor^ to penmsde them. 
After oomide ration, he deemed it prncticsblo to carry the 
fort by assault and thia he preferred to the slow opers- 
twma of a siege The place was airoag, with a broad and 
deep ditch, a fine glaoi% the ocosiry levellsd for a mils 
round, and exposed m every dlrooiion to the fire of the 
fori. Ia.eat«Dant-C<flcaiel iionson wu ohoaen to lead the 
stterk and the preparatiotts were oompleted before the 
4th of September At thiee oolook on the toormng of 
that day the troope moved down to a dUrtanoe of 600 
yards from tha sertia. After waiting tiii half after four 
the stowning party adran<wd under cover of a heavy Are 
from the British batteries ©rooted for the purpose, and 
arrived within a hundred yards of the fort before they 
were perceived. There was only one passage across the 
ditch into the fort, by a nmrow oaosewsy where, the 
enemy having oommenoed a mine, but omitted a ^raw 
bridge, the Bniish troops wore enabled to pass, and asuuH 
the body of the place. As soon as Ooioual JXonson per- 
ceived thst the gamsoahad received the aUnn, be {milled 
on with two flank oompauies of Earopeens, hoping to 
enter the gate along with theextemal guard The gate was 
found ahut j aod the ladders were ifrijor K«dood 

of the 70tK regiment, and two grenadiers, began to mount 
but so fomid^le an array of pikemen appemxd to receive 
‘UC*r n*l.p.tS7 SOU 
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them, that it A\oiild Imvo been Anin nntl foolish to per- BOOK VI. 
sist A gim ivns now required to blow open the gnio cnvi* xii 

Being situated near the angle of a bastion, it iins diflicult 

to place a gun in a situation to act upon it Four oi five 
rounds were fired, before it was blown open , the tioops 
were stopped about twentjk minutes, duiiiig which they 
were raked b} a destructive fire of grajic, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks. Colonel Monson was wounded, six 
oflicers were killed , and the principal loss in the assault 
was sustained A narrow and intricate passage of con- 
siderable length, all the waj exposed to a heavy cioss fiic 
in ever}* direction, led fiom the first gate to that which 
opened immediatclj into the bodj of the place To this 
it was a work of great difiicultj to bring up the gun, 
and when it was brought up, the gate was found too 
strong to be forced In this extremity Iilajor Jfacleod 
pushed thiough the wicket with the grenadiei-s, and as- 
cended the ramparts After this but little opposition 
was made The gamson endeavoured to escape in every 
direction Many jumped into the ditch, of whom some 
were drowned About 2000 jJenshed Some sun endered, 
and were permitted to quit the fort, by the Commander- 
in Chief, who w'as close to the scene of action, to witness 
an attack which nothing but the persevering bmveiy of 
the men permitted to succeed The English loss was 
fifty-nine killed, mcluding sis, and 212 wounded, includ- 
ing eleven European officers * 

The fort was esteemed an acquisition of great impor- 
tance, as being the ordinary residence of M Perron, find 
the pnncipal place of deposit for his mihtaiy stores , of 
which the quantity found by the Eughsh, probably because 
it was inconsiderable, is not specified, in any of the pnnted 
documents in which the value of the acqiusition is pre- 
sented to view 

The same day on which Ahghur was taken, the Com- 
mander found it necessary to send a considerable detach- 
ment, to jom the officer left at Eutty Ghur, charged with 
a convoy for the army Five compames of sepoys, with 
one gun, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Comngham, left at Shekoabad, had been attacked on the 

' See the Governor-General’s Notes, Ibid p 247 — and the Dispatch of the 
Commander, p 268 
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before thej’ wore joined l^the infantry the Commander 
in-Ohief hia hareo shot under him j and a oonaiderable 
loeo waa ouatained. As the Infantij approached, the Oene« 
ral ordered the cavalry to fiJl back, with a view both to 
cover the advance of the infantry and if pooslble to draw 
the onamy forward &om their intrenohments npon the 
plain, lito enemy fcfl into the snare, believed the move- 
ment a retreat, and advanced, ahoating with the whole of 
their guna. The Bntiah cavalry retrred, with the ntmoet 
oteadincsi order till joined by the infantry when they 

opened from the oentre, and allowed the infantry to peaj 
to the front. The whole were instantly formed, the mfiuitry 
in one hue, the cavalry m a seocod, aboot forty yards in 
the rear of the right wing. The enemy had halted, on 
peroeiring the Brlbah mfantry and be^n a tremendona 
fire of roond, grape, and chain shot. The General having 
placed himself on ^e Un^ the men advanced with stead!- 
ness, and withemt iakiog their mnskets from their shoid- 
dom, un withm a himdred paces of the enemy who be- 
gan to pour upon them a ahowar of grape from the whole 
of their gnoa. Orders were given to charge with bayoneti. 
The liD* dred a volley and roshed on, with their gallant 
commander at their bead, when the enemy gave way and 
fled in every dirocti<ni. As soon as the troops halted 
after the obiurge, the General ordered the line to break into 
oolnmns of oompanlee, which permitted the cavalry to 
pass throogh the intervals with their galloper gons, and 
complete the victory The enemy were prawned with 
■laughter to the banks of the Jonma. This battle, thoogh 
small in scale, and not very trying, from the rosistanoe of 
the enemy affords a high specimen both of the talents of 
the General, and the dl^plme and bravery of the men. 

The enemy left the whole of their artillery siity-ei^t 
pieces of ordnanocy with a groat quantity of ammumtion, 
and two tumbrils oonlaining treasure, on the field. In 
men, their loos was estxmsted at three thousand that of 
the English, in killed, wounded, and mficlng ;, was four 
hundred and eighty five. After being seventeen hours 
under arms, the Bntlab army took up fresh ground towards 
the river and next toorning enoampod, oppoaHo to the 
city of Delhi. As the onemy bad eraouatro both edty 
and fort, Shah Aolom sent a message to express his deaire 
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of placing himself under the piotcction of the a ictors An BOOK VI 
mtngue had been o^iencd ^\ltll him hofoie, and means had citAr \ii 
been found to comey to him a letter fiom the Goioinoi- 
General, iiroiuising to him, m case he should lind tho 
means, during the piesent crisis, “of placing himself under 
the iirotection of tho British government, that every 
demonstration of respect and attention •would ho paid 
towards his ^fajesty, on tho part of that government, and 
that an adequate piovision would bo made foi tho suppoit 
of his Majest}', and of his family and household ” To this 
secret communication a sccict answer was received by tho 
Commauder-in-Chicf on tho 29th of August, “ e\prcssing,” 
sijs tho Governoi -General, “the anxious wish of his 
Majesty to a^ ail himself of tho piotection of the British 
government ” ’ On tho 14th tho British army began to 
Cl OSS tho riier And on the same day, the General Boui- 
qum, who commanded m the late action, and foui other 
Fi ench officers, suirendered themselves pnsonera to Gene- 
lal Lake On the IGth he paid his visit to Shah Aulum 
Tho language of the Governor-Geneial, on this occasion, is 
somethmg moie than pompous “His Excellency, -the 
Commandei-in-Chief, had the honour to pay his firat visit 
to his Majesty Shah Aulum on the IGfch of September , 
and to congratulate his Majesty on his emancipation fiom 
the contiol of a Fionch faction ■who had so long oppressed 
and degraded him Bbs Majesty was giaciously pleased to 
direct his eldest son, and heir apparent, the Piince Muza 
Akbai Shah, to conduct the Commander-in-Chief to his 
' royal presence The Prince was to have ariived at the 
Commander-m-Chief’s -tent at twelve o’clock , but did not 
reach the British camp until half-past three o’clock, p m 
By the time his Royal Highness had been received, re- 
mounted on his elephant, and the whole cavalcade foi med, 
it was half-past four o’clock. The distance bemg five 
rmles, the Coromandel -in- Chief did not reach the palace at 
DeUu untd sun-set The ciowd m the city was extia- 

' Letter from Gtovemor General in Conncil, to tho Secret Committee, 12th 
of April, 1804 , Papers relating to the King or Mogul at Delhi, ordered to ho 
printed 12th March, 1805 See also the Message of the King, ibid p 9, 
which, BO far from expressing great anxiety of tnish, exhibits mucli distrust of 
the English, complaining of tlieir late conduct, nnd declaring an apprehension 
“ lest when they gain possession of the country thev may proro forgetful of 
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BOOK VL orduuuy and H was wHh some difflcnlty that the tmral- 
OKXT in. oonld make ito w*y to the pfl1<inf>. The courts of the 
pfVf^ Trere ftiH of people snuous to Tritnasa the dalrrer 


1608. ance of their sovereign from s state of degmdatian and 
bondage. At length the Commander In-Ghlef vras ushered 
into the rojal preseooe and found the unfortunate and 
venerable Emperor oppressed bj the accumulated oala 
mibes of old age, degraded authority extreme poverty, 
and lost of aight seated under a sn^ tattered canopy 
the remnant of his royal state, with every external ap- 
pearance of the Tnut ary of bis ootiditiou." 

In another passage the GoTemor-Qaneral speeha of this 
event, as ' deHvenng the unfortunate and a^ Emperor 
Ehah Aulmn, and the rt^al house of Timoor from misery 
degradation, and bondage and reeomng his Imperial ITa- 

C the Mogul, frcrn the hands of a desperate band of 
oh adrentunna.** 


With regard to the French officers, this is a language tn 
the highest degree HhbeTa], if not uigast, and moreover 
indecent It ma not they who degraded, if that was a 
crime, the houM of ‘Cmoor it is m evidence they 
improred the condition of its surviving membeia it is 
not Ln ffridenoe that they did not improve it as ^ as that 
impToremcnl depended upon them. It is manifest, that 
oertain farms of respect, and a lees penurious supply of 
money was all that oould depend upon them. Of these 
there is no Indication that the first were 'withheld. Of the 
second, the Freuob had httle to beetow The revena« of 
Perron's goTemment most, with greet difficulty have mot 
its charges, and he departed at last with no more than the 
fortune of a private individual. Whatorer he afforded to 
Bhsh Aulum beyond the aDowanoe prescribed ly Sindiah, 
be must hare paid out of his own fortune. And had 
Shah Auhun been supported out of the pocket of any 
English gentleman, of the Governor-General hinwlf, 
though d^btlesa he would have dealt by him kindly 
and oven generously I may ven tur e to affirm, that 
his “royal state,’* would not have exhibited great mag- 
nificence. 

Besides, who would not Imagiue^ upon hearing this kn- 


‘ P«p«n nUnw to Oh SahuitK TTcr ■tnin.p.SO 
* Piped, Kt p. SM. 
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giiage of the English ruloi, that he was about to rcstoie BOOK VI 
his ‘ Imperial ^Majesty, Shah Aulum (whom his subjects chap xii 

weie so anxious to sec dehvered fiom a state of degrada- 

tion and bondage,”) to his lost authority ? to those teiii- 
tones, fiom which lie had bcou extiuded, only by successful 
usmpatiou aud rehoUiou, teriitoiies, of which the pio- 
Muces held by the Comiiauy fonucd a mateiial pait ? or, 
if he was not to give him auj of the usuiped terntoiies 
Tshich had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that 
tiibute which they had stipulated to pay him, and vhich 
they had long withheld , that at any rate ho was to 
bestow upon him those tenitoiies, of uhich Sindiah had 
depiived him, and which the English had just retaken, or 
w ere about to retake 2 Not an atom of this The Eughsh 
W'eie to restore no teriitoiy Even that which they were 
now takmg fiom Sindiah, and of w'hich by Smdiah the Em- 
peioi had but lately been lobbed, the Enghsh w'ere to keep 
to themselves The Enghsh, theiefoie, weie to hold his 
“Imjienal Majesty” stdl degraded fiom all soveieign 
powei still m bondage, as much as ever The veiy 
wolds of the Goveinoi-Geneial aie, that only so much 
“ legaid should be paid to the comfoit and convenience of 
his Majesty aud the loyal family as was consistent with 
the due security of their persons,” in other words, then 
impnsonmeut Wheiem then consisted the (Lffeience of 
his treatment? In this alone, that he would enjoy moie 
of the comforts which m a state of impiisonment money 
can bestow, and was secure from personal violence 

The lofty desciiption afloided us by the British rulei, 
goes on m the following words , ■“ It is impossible to 
describe the impiession which General Lake’s conduct on 
this interesting occasion has made on the nunds of the 
inhabitants of Delhi, and of aU the Mussulmans who have 
had an opportumty of being made acquamted with the 
occuiTences of the 16th of September, 1803 In the meta- 
phorical language of Asia, the native news-writers who 
desciibe this extraordiuaiy scene, have declared that his 
Majesty Shah Aulum recovered his sight from excess of 
joy ' In addition to many other marks of royal favour 
and condescension, the Emperor W'as graciously pleased to 

' They probably said something not less extravagant, when he passed into 
the hands of Sindiah 
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DOOK TL confer on General Lake the Moond title in the Empire, 
CHAT xir Suwuam u dovia, ankgar %d wudk. SJuin dowran Kkan^ 

' — • OfK»ral Qcrard Lak* hakadvr fviUk The STTOrd of 

the atate, the hero of the land, the lord of the age, and the 
vlotoricKia in -war ' 


Thoagh menbon le made of the amrondor of no more 
than one other Fremoh ofBoer, named Dodenie<jue the 
letter to the Secret Oommitteei, dated the Slet of Ootober 
Bays, The Gorernor-General in Connofl has the aotiafao- 
bon to inform your Honourable Committee, that no French 
offloera of any consideration now romam in the eemoe of 
the oonfederated Uahratta ohieftaine. ’ This, then, was 
a danger of which, rdiatever elae may justly be said of it, 
there waa bttle di^oulty In getting nd 
Appointing Lleutenant-Oolonel Oohterlony to hold the 
chief command at Delhi, and learlng a gsmion of one 
battalion and four oompames of native influitry with a 
oorpa of Mewatbee, newly raleed under the command of 
Engliahmen who had quitted the eemoe of Sindiah at the 
begmnmg of the war the CJornmandsT in-Obief began his 
march to Agra on the S4th of September and arrived at 
Uottra on the &id of Ootober where he Traa joined by 
the troops from Futtyghur On the 4th he arrived at 
Agra immediately summoned the gamaon, but no 
answer was returned. He received mformabon, that oon- 
aiderable oonfosion prevailed within the fori, where all the 
Eoropean officers were placed under confinement 

Finding that approaohee could not bo made, unless 
seven battaLons were dialodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry who, with several guns, were encamped without 
the foii, and oocupied the town of Agra, together wHh 
the principal mosqa% end some adjacent rannes, General 
lAka gave diceuUona foe atUflldng the town and the 


ITov eSta. tn VnUdf mT«wl 7 tDta 04 contact {/ pome ffltin,buUM 
flieod f bomssfCr Mtao to tameot tb« lav la Wta aKrol- 

iiy mmlni I In ecflorito* ttoto wup artC aren *lili jnraf* n>o i »lit j I Hov 
nnaj id«i vwW elaUto ttw prMttM ct bypoert^ j In pnrmi*, bo, tn pobUo 
Id*, rejvd U, era is m trnsmt ihape u (kr frm tmp’Vtmc tlM ■nMba»> 
DCMiTmbil. 50(0, Btfain, ^S49 

Itnwctty crib nakins ay mava oo {bb axlriDciit, nrept to ibov 
m»plrtt. The WM terrtmo* tfcxt mMUoDa U DcidanK[M»(D«d«Mifse'i) 
Ofi f to r OJi, ha ^ M accomalee by Fnwfa oSSetr to SiodnA Knrk*i 
OCT soihcr iImM Dwvtn aw a mi tted ttoit tb«n on u leot two' 
Frmcfaan to tbe lUkntu anny Dtopatobw, U. 4K.—\T 
* 5o(ef, ntnprx, p.>QX. 
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ravines on the lOtli, botli at the same time, the one Tvith BOOK VI 
a brigade, the other with thiee battalions of sepoys The emu* xii 
attack succeeded in both places, though not without a ~ ~ 

severe conflict , and the troops engaged in the ravines, 
being earned by their aidour to quit them, and gam tho 
glacis, for the purpose of seizing tho enemy’s guns, weie 
exposed to a heavy fire of gi*ape and matchlocks fiom the 
foit, and sufiered pro 2 iortionally both in ofldeers and men 
Another occurrence Avas, that the defeated battalions 
agreed afterwaids to ti’ansfei then services to tho British 
commander, and marched into his camji, to the numbei of 
2,500 men, on tho 13th of October 

On that day the garrison desiied a parley , but while a 
British oflScer, sent into tho fort, was cndeavouiing to 
lemove then objections to the teims of capitulation, they 
lecommenced flung, and would admit of no further intei- 
couise The bieachmg batteries, however, having opened 
on the morning of the 17th, and threatenmg a s^ieedy 
catastrophe, they capitulated in the evenmg, on terms of 
safety to their persons and private property ^ 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battahons, sent 
north by Smdiah at the commencement of the campaign, 
and of two battahons which had joined them from Delhi, 
aftei the battle of the 11th of September, stiU remained 
They had occupied a position about thirty miles m the 
leai of the British army, duimg the siege of Agra, but 
without attempting interruption And they were under- 
stood to have in view a march iqion Delhi, with the hope 
of lecovenng that important post In quest of this 
enemy, the British army moved from Agia on the 27th of 
October Retaided by the heavmess of the ram, they 
left the heavy guns and baggage at Puttypore, and on the 
30th and 31st, marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamiied on the 31st, a short distance from the ground 
which the enemy had quitted in the mormng The 
General conceived the design of overtaking them with the 
cavalry, and giving them, by a shght engagement, inter- 
ruption till the amval of the infantiy Maiching from 
12 o’clock on the mght of the 31st, till sunrise the next 
mormng, a distance of twenty-five miles, he came up with 
the enemy, retreatmg as he imagined, and m confusion 
1 Notes, ut supra, p 261 
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BOOK TL Eager not to permit tbmr retr ea t to the bills, and to 
CHAT XU. aecnire tboir gnna, bo roeolred, as be himself oipi eases it 
“to try the effect of an attack npon them with the 
1808. cavalry alone,* 

Tbe advanoa of the oaTslry was slow the road havmg 
been rendered difflcnlfc by the water of a reaerrolr the em- 
bankment of whioh the enemy had cat. The Entish 
Oenertl, having oommanded the advanced gnard and first 
brigade, led by Goicnel VaDdeJenr to march npon the 
point, where the enemy who had for some time been 
covered by the okrads of dust, had been oheerved in 
motion, dliwited the remamder of the cavalry to attack in 
enooeSBicin as soon as th^ oonid form and oome np When 
they advanoed snfflolently near to penielve the enemy 
they found them oooapying an advantageous position, with 
their right upon a nvolet whioh the British had imme- 
diately pasaed, their left on the vilbga of Lftswixee, and 
thaif whole front amply provided with artilleTy Ihe point 
to whioh the advanced guard and first bn^e were dl 
reoted, wu found to be the left of the enemy s new posl 
ticn, which, without hesitation, they attacked. Ibey forced 
the Hse and penetzwted into the village, OolonelYandeJeur 
having (alien m the charge but they were expoeed to so 
galling a fire of oannoo and mnsqaet^ that it was impos- 
aihle to form the aquadrons for a seoond attack, and the 
General was obliged to draw them off They left for want 
of draoght cattle, the guna of the enemy wUoh bad fallen 
into their hands and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, without being 
able to discover the enemy though they fell In with and 
carried away a few of their guns. The British infantry 
which had left their former ground at three in the mom- 
Ina arrived on the banks of the rivulet about eleven. 
After so' long a mspoh, some time for refreshment was in- 
dispensably required. During this interval a proposal was 
received from the enemy offering on certain oonmtlons to 
surrender their guns. The General, eager to stop the effu- 
sion of blood, offered immediately to comply with their 
terms, and allowed them an hour to come to a final deter 
mj nation. In the maantlme^ the disposition was made for 
battle. Iho whole of the inbntiy was formed on the left, 
with a view to attack the right flunk of the enem^, whioh. 
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since the morning had been thrown hack to 5 ome distance, BOOK V 
leaving an interval to the iivulet The Biitish mfantiy chap xi 

was formed in two columns, the fiist destmed to turn the 

nght flank of the enemj'', and assault the village of ]\Iohaid- 
poor, the second, to support the fii’st The cavali j was 
formed into three brigades, of which one was to support 
the infantry m the attack of the enemy’s right, another 
was detached to the right of the British aimy, to watch 
the enemy’s left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them m their retreat , the third composed the leserv'e, and 
was formed in the space between the pieceding two The 
enemy were draivn up m two lines, which had the village 
of Mohaulpoor between them on the left, and extended 
beyond it on the right 

The time for parley bemg expired, the Biitish infantiy 
moved along the bank of the iivulet, through high gi-ass 
and broken ground, which afforded cover The enemy, as 
soon as the movements of the Biitish columns to turn 
their flank became visible, threw back then right, forming 
an acute angle in fiont with then former position, andren- 
deiang it impossible to turn their flanks As soon as the 
British columns became exposed to the enemy’s cannon, 
the field-pieces which they had been able to bring up, and 
the galloper guns attached to the cavaliy, formed into four 
batteries, began also to fiie The cannonade on both sides 
was very spirited and severe The King’s 76th regiment, 
which headed the attack, and had often signalized its dis- 
ciphne and courage in India, had arnved, together with a 
battahon and five compames of native troops, withm one 
hundred paces of the enemy, while the lemamdei of the 
column, impeded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behmd This advanced party were exposed to the enemy’s 
fire , and the men were faUing very fast Thus situated, 
the General thought it better to advance mth them to the 
attack, than wait tiU the remainder of the column should 
be able to form As soon as they arnved withm reach of 
the enemy’s canister shot, a tremendous fire was opened 
upon them , and their loss was exceedmgly severe The 
regularity of their advance bemg disturbed by the seventy 
of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were encouraged to 
charge The steadiness, however, of “this handful of 
heroes,” as they are justly denommated by their grateful 
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BOOK T1 oommAodar enabled them to ropolse tho aamjIantB with 
CHAP XU, thmr flra. Ihej nllied, boweTei- at b httJe diatenoe, and 

reeomod a menacing posture when the General ordered 

an attack bj the Brrtiah oaTilry It waa perforraod, with 
great gallanti 7 and eaoooee, by the 2Bth regiment of dra- 
gooufl, whoso oommander M^or Qriffitha, was kHlod by a 
oannon-ahot Immediately before the ohaige. The infantry 
at the aame time, adranced upon the enemy^s line, which 
they broke and rooted. The mnaindar of the first oolnmn 
of British infantry amred just in time to jom In the 
attack of the enemy’s second line, of which the right had 
been thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first, llujor-General TVare, who oomnunded tho right 
fniig of the Snkish itrmy foB aboat the aame time by s 
cannon-shot. Alter a good resiatanoe, and loemg all their 
guns, the enemy were dnrea back towards s small mooque 
in the rear of the viUage, when the throe brigades of Bn 
tish oaralry adranoong upon them from their different 
posibona, charged them with gnat execution. A ooltmu 
of the ensmy on the left attempted to go off in good order 
With a part of the baggaj^ but were turned by the bri- 
gade of hoiM which had been deiaohed to the right of the 
Brrtiah army and shared the same fate with the rest of 
their companions- About two thousand of the enemy 
eeeing it impossible to escape, throw down thoir anna, and 
eurranderod thomaeivee prisonem, with the baggage and 
e v er yt hing belonging to their oamp. 

Thu battle appears to hare boen gained pnDcipoUy by 
tho admirable disoiplme and bravery of the 7eth regiment 
Of the oommander tho gnDantiy was probably more re- 
markable than the genoialship He was frustratod in 
two of his plana m hia attack with the caiTalry in the 
momitifi and in turning the flank of the enemy in the 
afternoon and the viotory was gained at list by mere 
dint of hard fightfaig^ to which tho general himself set a 
oonspionoos example. He led the charge of the cavaliy in 
the morning and at tho head of the 76th regiment (which 
he allowed to oome up too soon) oonduoted In person eveiy 
operation of the day Two horses wore shot under him 
and his son, acting as his aide-de-camp, wos wounded by 
his side, in oiroumsUnces resembling thoee of poetic dis- 
trees. The son had but Just penmaded the father to mount 
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lus liorse, after one of Ins own had fallen under him, 
pieiced by several shots, when he himself was stiuck 
with a ball , and at that instant the father was obhged 
to lead on the tioops, leaving his wounded son upon the 
field 

"With seventeen battahons of infantry, the enemy are 
supposed to have hi ought into the action moie than four 
thousand horse Then guns, in number seventy-two, being 
all taken, were more precisely known The English loss 
amounted to 172 men kiUed, 652 wounded Thiee months 
only had elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mah- 
ratta frontier , and not only the whole of that army 
which the Governor-General had treated as an object of 
so much apprehension, was destroyed, but the whole 
of that extensive teiiitory m the region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut Eao had so laboriously 
added to his dominions, was placed in the hands of the 
English ' 

1 Notes, ut supra, p 261 to 264, 288 — II 

Although the account given of tho battle of Lns^varl, in the ofiBcinl despatches, 
is repented vertiall) in the Notes on the Mahrattn War, and Major Thorn’s 
Memoir of the War in India, theie is some indistinctness in the early part of 
the nanative, and it is left doubtful b> the DIspntcli whether the Mahratta 
army was attacked by the cavalry before its change of position There can be 
no doubt, howeser, that it was so attacked, but without effect, as the new po- 
sition was taken up wthout any serions opposition, by noon Tlie charge then 
effected by tlie advance and first brigade was evidently a failure also, although 
they broke tlirougli the first line, it would seem, that they made no impression 
on the second, and w ere exposed to so heavy a fire that it was impossible to 
form tiie squadrons for a second attack, and the enemy kept tlieir ground Tlie 
statement that the other brigades were unable to discover the enemy, altliough 
they fell m with and carried away a few of their guns, is somewhat incongru- 
ous, and is incorrect Ihe tliird bngade was ordered to turn tlie riglit fiank 
of the enemy, and failed not to discover and to feel them, although their guns, 
being concealed by a liigh grass jungle, became perceptible only when a tre- 
mendous sliower of grape and double-headed shot poured upon the advancing 
squadrons Tlie cavalry , however, it is said, broke through the line, although 
the guns were chained togetlier, and charged backwards and forwards tliree* 
tunes Here, again, is some want of precision, as it is added that their bat- 
talions, which were draivn up beliind a deep intrenchment, kept up a galling 
fire with musquetry, which did great execution Tlieir Ihie, therefore, w as not 
broken although it might have been penetrated by the cavalry, who suffered 
most severely in these fruitless displays of headstrong valour It is undeni- 
able, therefore, that until the mfantry came into action, tho Mahrattas had the 
best of the day , and after they w ere attacked by the whole British force, they 
maintained a stout resistance, and inflicted terrible destruction upon their 
assailants It is justly remarked by Major Thom, that throughout the war, 
every conflict gave evidence of the improvement made by the natives in mili- 
tary know ledge, through their connexion with tlie French On the present 
ocrasion the effect of their influence and instruction was fully expenenced In 
the organization of the army of Slndiah, whicli evinced all the cliaracterislics 
of European arrangement and discipline It is worthy of remark, too, that 
these disciplined battalions w ere in the battle of Laswari left to themselves It 
is doublful if they had any European officers with them , certainly they had 
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book VL During the lime of the«o eiplmts, the greet diviaion of 
ghat hi the 'F'j> g ^jt h armj In the south hjui l^o emplojed in the 
■■ following menner The etrong fortrees of Ahmednnggur, 

180** heldbj Sinrhoh, With itB enjoining territory was the object 
of the firtt opermtiona of General TTellesley He moved 
from Ms Qunp at T^alkee on the 8th of Augnst, and, am 
ring at Ahmednoggor tooh the pettah by eaoalade,on the 
aemo day The Vngbah had thirty-three men billed, and 
eleven wounded. They opened e battery against the fort 
on the 10th and on the 11th the Kelledar or Goremor 
offered to negotiate and on the I2th evacuated the fort, 
on oondition of safety to the peraons and private pro- 
perty of the garrison. Thia acquialtion was of some im 
port^ce one of the atrongeet fortrceses in India, m 
good repair on the frtmtier of the Niaam, oovanng Poo- 
nah, and a pomt of support to the fuiore operaticm in 
advance. 

In taking p oss asrion of the districts of 6^34,000 rupees 
estimated revenue, dependent on Ahmednuggor and 
making arrangemonta for the security of the fort, the 
Geuaml was oooupied for eevera] days, and cj oss o d the 
Oodavary only on the S4tb. On the aame day Smdlab^ 
and the Hsjah of Berv banng ascended the Adjuntee 
Ghaut, entaiwi tbs tomiory of the Nliam with a large 
body of hocas. On the 2&th, General WeHeslay amved at 
Aurangabad, between which place, and the corps under 
Colonel Stephenson, who h^ moved to the eastward 
toward the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, and 
had reached Jalnspoor about forty milea east from Aumn 
gibad.* The enemy continued their march In a south-east 
direction, with a view as was reported, to aroei the Goda- 
•very and march upon Hyderabad, To mtercept them in 
this intention, General WeHoeley regained the river and 
moved eastward along its northern bank. The enemy 
however soon altered their coarse, and proceeded to the 
north of Julnapoor Colonel Stephenson returned ftwn 
the eastward on the Ist of September and on tho £nd 


s«ae of catraetir Tb« wrahr too, khbncta B ba hMS cfflmd tlut Om 
UobnitK cbMA WnU hero looked t* that m tbeir lutteal aM oalr «lkcth 
ftm. CTTtao Mjppuil to tSo Intotrv la ddi afw«Tnf»t_ IbcraS 

ot tSo Cuipolfn « UmdocUB, sit.— W 

»>««. W •■pr*. p. *30 yoa.— U. WtOnctM Dwgoteho*, i »a— W 
t WenaytoBbe^MtebeSjkSK.— VT 
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nUncVcd aiul carncvl tlio fori of Julnfipooi ’ Aflcr llns 'HOOIv VI 
he inndo several ftltcmpN lo hnng the cnom\ to ncfion, cii\i xii 

nnd nclually hvirjinscd their on the night of the 0th 

of Septoinbcr They conlinuoil then nortluin nio\enient 
toward the Adjunttc pas';, near which the^ wen* joined by 
fi detachinenl, it is viid, of ‘Sixteen battalions of Snulmb’s 
regular nifnntr\,ooinniniided b\ two I'lcnchinen- On the 
21st, the diMfeions of the Biitish arm} were >~o neai, that 
the two coinmaiulei-s had a conbrence, nnd cniiecrled a 
plan for attacking the ciicnn jointh on the inonnng of 
the 2-lth Colonel Stephemon innrclud bj a western 
route, General AVolle‘'le\ b\ the eastern, round the hills 
between Budnaporc audJalim On the 2'lnl, Genciwl Wcl- 
leslej icccncd intelligence that Sindiah nnd the llaja had 
mo\cd ofi with their cavalry in the morning, but that 
the in'‘antrj, about lo follow, were still in camp at the dis- 
tance of about si\ miles 

This iiitelligenco, from which the General infeiicd the 
intention of the enemy to escape, made him resohe to 
attack them, w ithout waiting till the following morning 
for Colonel Stephenson Tie found the whole combined 
armj ueai the village of Assje, encamped on the bank of 
the Kailua nvci Ills road bi ought him Hist m front of 
their right, but as it was composed almost entiiely of 
cavalij, and the defeat of the infantiy was most likely to 
be effectual, he resolved to attack the left Maichmg 
round, he crossed the Kivcr Kailnn, at a ford beyond the 
enemy’s left flank , and formed the infantiy in two lines, 
and the Bntish cav ally ns a rescive m a thud, leaving 
the Mahratta and ^lysoie cavalry on the other side of the 
Kailua, to hold in check a laige body of the enemy’s 
cavaliy, which had followed the Biitish army from the 
right of their owm position As soon as the enemy pei- 
ceived the intention of the British general to attack their 
left, they changed the position of their infantiy and guns 
Another stream, called the Juah, of neaily the same size 
with the Kailna, flowed in a parallel direction at a small 
distance beyond it, the enemy formed a line, having its 
right on the Kadna, and its left on the J uah This line 

1 Wellington ncspatches, 356 

5 They were joined by the brigades of Col. Poblman, M Dupont, nnd Be- 
gum Sumroo Ibid 38G — W 
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boor VI aod tlifti of th® Bntiah •my fiu»d ona oDother but the 
cKiT ziu enamy forraad « jwcond Ime on tbe 3eft of thajT jKJsiUao, 

■ - neariy at ngiit iingi« to their flnt, exteoding to the rear 

ISW* along the hainkH of the Joah. Iha fire of the anemy’s 
gorui performed dreadful «xtKmtJo% as the Bntieh army 
adranwl The Britieh artiBery had opened trpon the 
enemy at the diatance of 400 yarde bni the somber of 
men and bnHodca that were dtaabled aooti rexidered it nn 
poasible to bring on the guns and aa they yftrt found to 
prodnoe ht le effect, the Qenertl reaolred to adranoe with 
oat them. The nght of the Bntiah hna was bo thinned 
by the cannon of tho eneany a left, that a body of their 
caralry was enootrraged to charge it A body of the Bri 
tiab cavalry however tfere prepared to intercept them, 
and they were repelled withaUughtor Thesteady advance 
of the Bntuh iroopa at last overawed the enomy and they 
gave way in every direction. Tlio cavalry then broke in, 
and charged them with the greatest effect. The enemy 
fled, bot the foroe of the Enghah was too small to reader 
the victory clecisiT«j. Soma of the enemy’s oorpa went off 
m good order and luentenaaVCoIoDel Marrell was kEOed, 
in ohargmg with the BntUh cavalry a body of infantiy 
who had again fonned, but soon restimed thdr retreat, 
Many also of the enemya gttns, which had been left m the 
roar by the BnUah line aa they advanced, were, by a prac- 
tice oommotj in the naliro anmea of India, tamed upon 
the BnUah by IndividaaU who bad tlirown themaelrea aa 
dead upon the ground The General thought it seoeas&ry 
to take a regiment of Eoropoan in^try a^one of native 
cavalry and prooood in person to stop this fire, which for 
Borne time waa very aorere. Hia horse in thla operation 
was ehotundor him. The enemy's cavalry which had been 
hovering aboat daring the acUon, continued for some time 
near the Bntiah line. But at laat, the whole of the enemy 
vraitf 01 ?' jlssTiDg mbety-eagfit pi'eocs of oanncu, anti’ seven 
atandari% In the hands of the English, with 1500 men, it 
is said, dead on the field. 

It required no oidinary exertion of diadphne and ooa 
rage in the men, to adranoe with so much steadineas unde? 
the carnage of such a fire The personal courage too, waa 
abundanUy displayed, of the General who led them on. 
And onleBa in as iar aa the wisdom may be qaeailcned, 
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first, of ‘j’lcnficing so grcit u ntimhcr of men foi the onh HOOK ^ i 
object which conhl bo nttomo<l b\ it , ne\{, of not waiting cum* xtu 

for the arm al of .StcphenHon, when the Mctnrj would lm\c — 

been attended with iniuh gn iter, jvrhnps witli deci'inc 1S0^, 
efiecls, the conduct of the ai lion, it i‘']m)bible pn'SL"'=od 
all the merit of which the nntiiio of the c-i^e allowed Of 
the British anni, J2S were killed, 1 1 5S woiv wounded As 
the whole are *- lid to hwe cmi'^isted of onh i.jtHi men, 
between one tliinl and one half of the whole ann\ were 
either killed or wounded 'J’his was pniingicrj deal foi 
so indccisne an aflair’ 

Co’onel Stephenson, though his maich had been lo- 
Laidtd b\ some unespected impediment, armed on tho 
Still, and was immcdiatel} sent after the enemy, whom 

' \i-lc': lit 'iipra, p 21S f,c ntiil — >1 Pc-ijntclir', 1 330 

Sir lhoun< lliiiiro tliu< c'Oircs Ilir opinion njion the Intllc of that 
irni \crr {.ent nlh t.ntcnnlni<l in India — “If tlicrenna ninthlii„ nronp nt 
Ao'Vc U wa-! in plvlnc battle, but in tiie conduct of tlie nctinn lmtn thlia was 
rlclit Ociicrnl W cllcslca cii\cc\cn part of liis nnna its full slun:, Itlt no 
Jinn of it nncinploicd liut «uiiimrtcd, soinctiincs Mith caanln, sou etimes 
vltli Infantn, even jiolnt tlint mus jiri^ed, nt tlic moment tlmt it vns most 
ncccssan I ife, i O-il Tlio IcUtr, in nlilch tliis occurs, is dated Fclinun, 

IbOl , ills opinion liad not been clmnsed, tlicrcfore, bj tiic letter of Ocncrnl 
Wcllc'lc) to liiin of tlic Ibt No\ , 1803, In nnsntr to liLs objcttlon to tlio 
nct'on, tlmt Col Steaenson hnd been dctnclicd Gcnoml Willtslca, In this 
letter nnd in ills oivii remnrhs on tho notion, published In his despatthes i 
393 shoMS tlmt the Mpnratc nmrehof his corps niidCol Steaenson s aans nnn- 
voldablc, but that It avus so nrrani;ed ns to Imvc brought them to the point, 
aahcrc, nccordlng to their IntcIliKcnce, the enema aans to be found, at thu same 
tame Oialng to n misapprehension of tho Intelligence, b) aililch the name of 
n district aaas confounded avilh that of a rllhigc in it, nnd the consequent con- 
clusion that thoa aaerc In the a Hinge of HoKcnlur, insfend of thcailingo of 
Assac, in the district of Bokerdur, Gcncrnl Wcllcslca c.nnc upon their left 
aa Ing nt tho latter a illagc, six miles nearer tlmn the former ntre ho icnmcd 
that tlica aacre retreating Ilcconcclacd it diinucrous to ascertain this bj a 
reconnoi'sanco of part oMiIs force, nnd to imac reconnoitred thorn aaith tho 
aaliolc, and then nttcinpicd to retire, aaould hnac l>ccu dilhcnlt, if not impos- 
sible, in the face of their numerous cavalrj , lie, therefore, aadtli tho prompti- 
tude of a resolute Judgment, determined to make It a battle 1 hot tho loss 
ai ns so sea ere ai ns In part nftributnblc to the ofllter arlio led tho picquets on tho 
richt, nnd aans folloaacd bj the 79th direct upon tho village of Assje, instead 
of keeping out of tho range of the shot, ns lie aans directed, the British com- 
mander having determined to manoeuarc bj his left. The corjis on the right 
aacre then separated from the left bj a large break, and aacre not onla exposed 
to n terrible cannonade from Assje, but aacre charged hj the enemy’s cavnira , 
to repel this charge tho British cuaalry aacre brought into action sooner than 
avas Intended It aaas thusbronght into tho cannonade, horses nnd men aacre 
lost , It charged among broken Infantry, nnd separated , the unity of tho bo^ 
avos destroyed, nnd It avas no longer possible to use it ns had been planned, 
aa hen It aans placed In the thinl line to pmsuo nnd cut up the defeated nnd 
broken cnemj From this vindication of his measures it Is clear that tho 
action could not have been aaoldcd aaitliout mischief, nnd that tho cost of its 
purchase might have been less but for one of those chances aahlch, according 
to the historian of tho Dnko of Wellington s Peninsular campaigns — nnd avo 
cannot aaiah for bettor authority — so frequently influence the fate of bat- 
tles — Vf 
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BOOK TL the »tat« of tlio iroopa under Qener»I Wellesley ren- 

CEAP XU. dared h^m xinabla to putHua The enemy Imd been so 

■ — - little broken or diapereed by their defeat, that they had 

180a. little to dread, from the pareuit of Colonel Stephenson 
and proceeded weettrard, along the bank of the ^ptee, as 
If they meditated a deeoent aponPoonah bya march to the 
southward through the Oastfbary Ghant. General Wei 
leeley imagined that ihia was a demonitrafaon to prevant 
a northern movement of the Bntiah troopa against the 
city of Boorixanpore, the fortroaB of Aaseergbor and the 
rest of Slndiah a plaoea in Oandesh. Bat that General 
deemed himself anffimently strong, both to proceed 
against the places in qoevtian, and to watch the more- 
mente of the enemy towards the eonth. Bemaining with 
Mb own army to the soathward, he sent his commands to 
Stephenson, who had deeoended the Ac^untae Ghaut, in 
pursuit of the enemy to continue hia maivh to the north 
ward, and attack Bturhaopore and Asseerghor As soon 
as the plan of the British General came to the knowledge 
of the enemy the Ri^ of Berar and Sindlah aeparat^ 
their armies, the former marching towards Ghandore, the 
Utter making a momnent to the northward for the pnr 
pose of yielding protootion to Ms threatened poasesioaa. 
Generel Welleeley followed to the north, and descended 
the Adjontee Ghant an the l&th of O^ber RinrHnh^ 
npon this, instead of oontinmng his movement to the 
north, gave It an easterly direction through the viDey 
formed by the Taptee and Poems rivera while the Eaja 
of Berar passed through the htBa which formed the 
boundary of Candeah, and mored towards the Oodareiy 
This seemed to require again the presenoe of General 
Wellesley m the south, who accordingly ascended the 
Adjuntee Ghsot on the SJth of October and, oontinmng 
his march to the southward, passed Anrungabad on the 
20th. 

Xn the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easOy so* 
comphshed the earTlce upon wMoh be been detached 
The city of Boorhanpore was evairuated on his approach 
and was entered by the British troops on the 10th of 
October On the l7th ho marched upon Asseerghur the 
importance of which, m the eatlmation of the people of 
India, may be coq^eotored from a namw by wMoh it was 
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distinguished, the Key of the Deccan On the 18th BOOK 
Colonel Stephenson attached the pettnh, and of course crtAr xii. 
■with success On the 20th the battcncs wore opened •' 
against the fort, and uithin an hour the gaiiison ofiored 1^03 
to accept the conditions which the British commander 
had proposed on summoning the place In this manner 
the fortress ■was placed iii the hands of the English on the 
21st, and •v\nth it the whole of Sindinh’s dominions in the 
Deccan The operations of the arm} ■\\eio no\\ turned 
against Berar Colonel Stephenson liegan an easterly 
mo\ement towards Sindiah, and recon cd the commands 
of the Geneml to prosecute hismaich as far as Gawilghur, 
and lay siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to 
the Raja of Berar * 

In the first -week of November, Jcswmnt Rao Gorparah, 
and another person of inferior rank, arrived in the British 
camp, commissioned, they said, bj' Smdiah, to treat ivith 
General IVoUesley on the subject of peace. As soon after 
the battle of Assyo as the 8th of October, the British 
General had received a letter from one of Sindiah’s mi- 
nistcra, requesting that he would send to the enemy’s 
camp, one of the British, and one of the Nizam’s officers, 
to settle the terms of a peace- With this request the 
General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpedient to 
comply , first, because the letter boro no stamp of the 
authonty of Sindiah, w'ho might afterwards disavow it , 
nest, because a Biitish officer in the camp of the enemy, 
and the appearance, on the part of the Bntish, of being 
petitioners foi peace, would reanimate the dejected minds 
of the enemy’s tioops But he expressed his readiness 
honourably to receive any person whom the confederate 
chiefs might, for that purpose depute, to the Bntish 
camp Several subsequent proposals had been submitted 
to him, but all, through channels, which the pnncipal 
might have disavowed Even Gorparali, and his com- 
pamon, when requested, at their first conference with Ge- 
neral Wellesley, to exhibit their credentials, had none to 
produce Though hable to be dismissed "wath disgrace, 

1 General Wellesley’s Despatch, Papers relating to East India Affairs, 

(printed June, 1806,) No 24, p 82 — M Wellington Despatches, 1 468 — IV 

* Tlie proposal was not from one of SindloU’s ministers but from Balloojee 
Koonjur, the Peshwa’s most confidential agent, who, notwithstanding the war, 
continued In Sindiah’s camp For G^oral Wellesley's reply to his letter, see 
Wellington Despatches, 1 426 — W 
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BOOK. VL thej were told by the Brltub Gflneral, tbtt they might 
cTtAT *u» i^main in the otmp, tUl theyh&d time to reoeiTe from 
- — their mMter thoae powoni which were nece*s«ry to enthle 

1**^ them to treat, end ^oeo docomonta to Bubgtantiate thdr 
pOTrtre, •mthottt irtuch they ought not to have been sent. 
In the meantime a letter arriTed from Sindiah, declaring 
bis intention to aend another oommueioner and dittarow 
ing Oorpamh and his oompanion. General WeDealey who 
Ixhered, in thu case, that the master was the impostor 
not the BSTrants, sent for the unhappy men, and made 
them aoqoamted with the dangertms sitnatioD m which 
they were placed. They convinoed him, that, on their 
part, there was no flotlon, and gmtefhlly recorred his aa- 
snrance that he would not render them the viotuns of the 
dnphoity of their master In the mean time, Qoiparahs 
apphcation for powers, and his acoonnt of his reception 
by the BntUh General, had been reoeived by Slndiah, and 
drtermmed that onsteady chief to send him the reqnudte 
powers. They arrired m the Bntiah camp a few boars 
after the confe ranee on the dtsanTowal had taken place, but 
were stm defeotiTe in one esaantial pomt ‘ for amendment 
in respect to which, the General adriaed Gorparah and hia 
colleague n gm to apjdy In the mean time, he solioted 
an armistice, and that for both oonfedarmtee. Thi as no 
ambassador or expreaelon of a desire for peaoe, had } et 
amved from the Biga of Berar and as it was impolitic to 
allow the hoatlle pnnoes to negotiate in common, Wei 
lealey positirely refosed, in regard to the other chieftain 
hut granted to RindJah for the troopa In the Deccan. It 
was dated on the !23rd of Norember requiring; that Sin- 
diah shoold take up a position agreed upon, arwl not ap- 
proach the British camp nearer t-hnn a distance of twenty 
cosa. Calculating upon the division of the oonfederates 
finding that the of Berar was proceeding towards his 
own temtoiea, th^ the nombor of troops he had with 
him was small, and diminishing ev ery day ceasing In 
consequence, to have any apprehension for the tomtones 
of the Nlram, Wollealey descended the Ghaut by Ei^joora, 

> Tberveracc'CBtlAltjacfccttTT wOcr ASut cB&bto ttSRntT* toc«a* 
•iry partm or tb* tefr toj t wryenwhop to tb* Mtah O w ga iu t ut wd 
M all»< vfaich v« rrqobwt u tba . of tbi M.tir nuf bl 

^ 6m ilw WoQinftff) Dnpetebes,!. llf in,— W 



BATILE or ARGAmr. 

a ^ icw to support^ nucl cox cr tho opeiiitions of Stc- 
l)licusoii against tho foit of Gauilghur Tlic pnucipal 
part of tho army of tlie Raja of Beim xxas one imped 
under the command of Ins brothci, JIuuno Bappoo, not 
fai fiom Ehchpoor , and tho c.ualij of Sindiah, who had 
not jet iiitified tho amnsticc, was encamped at about four 
miles’ distnuco Colonel Stcplionson had ndianccd as far 
as Hattcc Andcmh, on the 28th of Noxcmbei , when, 
being appnzcd of tho situation of tho encmj, and the ap- 
proach of Gcncial 'Wcllcslej, ho prudeutlj halted, to 
enable both aimics to co opci-ato m tho attack They 
joined, on the 20th, at a place within sight of tho enemy’s 
camp Upon the appioach of tho Biitish, tho enemy re- 
tired , and as tho tioops had poiformcd a xoiy longmaich 
on a rery hot daj, tho Gonoral had no intention of pur- 
suit Bodies of hoi sc were in a httlo time observed in 
front And, on pushing forwaid the piquets foi taking up 
the giound of encampment, tho enemy x\ere distinctly 
peineived, diaxyn up regulaily on tho plains of Argaum 
Lite as x\as tho period of the day, the Goneral lesolved 
to attack The distance was about six miles The British 
army adianccd lu a diiectiou noaily paiollel to that of tho 
enemy’s hue, in one column, led by the Biitish cavalry, 
and coxered on tho left and roar by the cavaliy of Hy- 
derabad and Mj sore The enemy’s hne extended above 
fix e miles Smdiah’s part of tho force, consisting of one 
x^ery heavy body of cavaliy, was on tho light, having some 
Pindaiees and othoi light tioops on then outw’aid flank 
The xnllage of Aigaum, xvith its extensive enclosures and 
gardens, w'as in the lear of tho enemy’s line , in its fiont 
xvas a plain, cut by a number of xvator-oouises The 
British aimy xvas formed m two lines , the mfantiy in the 
fiist, the cavalry in the second , the Biitish, to suppoii; 
the light, the Mogul and Mysore, the left The Biitish 
hne xvas not foimed exactly parallel to that of the enemy, 
but xvith the right a httlo advanced, to press upon the 
enemy’s left Some time xvas spent in foiming the order 
of battle, because x^ait of the mfantiy xvhich led the 
column got into some confusion * As soon as the hne was 
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1 Three regiments of nahve Infantrj, which had behaved admirabiy at 
Assye, vere panlc-stxnck, broke, and were running off, ^^hen the cannonade 
commenced. General XVeUesleywas luckily at hand, and was able to rally 
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book VI. formed, the whole adTanced in the gresteot order Two 

CHAT ju. regiment* on the right wore atticked by a large bodj of 
Persiani, as was snppoeed, whom thoj doetrcTed a 
1B03. battalion also on the left recelred and repulsed a charge 
of Smdiah a oavahy As the British Itrift advanced, the 
enemj retired m dlaordor leaving thlrtj-eight peoe* of 
oannoD, with their anuntmiticD, in the hands of the as* 
sailanta. The cavalrj eontlnned their poremt hy moon- 
light bat night rendered it impoBBlble to denve many 
advantages from the viotory The British loos, in this 
battle, if battle it may be oaBed, was trifling total m 
knied, wonnded, and mrsaing, 346.’ * 

Afttf the batUe of Argamn, the Oeneml resolved to loee 
no time In cammendng the slego of Gawilghnr He ar- 
rived at ELichpoor on the fllh of Deoemher where he 
endeevonred to ooUect information for the attack. OawlI 
ghor stands upon a lofty point of a ndge of mountains 
between the sources of the nven Pootraa and Taptee. It 
oomdsted of two forts the inner frontaxtg to w south 
where the rook is most precipHoas and the outer covering 
the former toward the north west and north. Upon 
deliberation, it appeared advisable to make the principal 
ettaok upon the northem mde. To this aarvioe the oorpe 
of Oolonel Stephenson was destined, having been eqoipp^ 
for that purpose at Asseergbnr On the 7th, both din 
alone of the army marobed from Bhcbpoor; that under 
Colonel Stephenson, by a road of ebout thirty mPM In 
length, through the mounlaim, the road which led most 
directly to the point of attack that under General Wol- 
leeley with all the oavaby In a dlfTeront directioc, with a 
view to oorer and if poHdhle asaut them, hy other attaoki 
cm the south and the west. The maroh of Colonel Ste- 
phenson, through the mountains, waa attended with almost 
insuperable difflonlUea. The heavy ordnance, arni storea, 
wrem dra®»i by band, ctvwc m^rmteJaa, aad 
ravinea, for nearly the whole distance, hy roads which It 

{tea and mtcn Om daj HaaSdi,*' Ifl had act betn wprtntad 

V* tbooM k*T« icac tta dsr A* Um, m mcb tlm* Mn tW 

eMld te mod mhi, that Qmt« vu act nlBaat tar •tif H " i U 

that a^u Ut« baam padbrwd. Latttf to Major Sbav*. Baa paitiiai , L 

Uact. 0«r..Oaa. ta CrcaeO to tba Semt 0 awialUea, dated m Dk. uea, 
rUd.p.B7| aha Cikatta Oaattaa, Odd. p. 190— tse.— U. De^atchaa, L 
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liad boon prcMOUsly uocc'^aiy for the troops to ninko. 
On the 12tb, Colonel Steidicnson reached liis ground, and 
at night erected two batteries in front of the north face 
of the fort On the same niglit tho troops of General 
"Wellesley constructed a batteiy on tho mountain under 
the southern gate , but as it A\as impossible to got up tho 
beaiy guns, ]tpro\cd of httle ad\anbigo. On tho c\cn- 
ing of tho 14th, tho broaches in the alls of tho outer 
fort ore pi acticablc Preparations m ere made during tho 
day , and tho assault was to be gl^cn on tho following 
moiniiig JjcskIc tho party destined for tho storm, two 
detachments were led, one toward tho southern, another 
tow aid tho noith-wcst gate, foi tho puiposo moioly of 
drawing tho attention of tho encm}', as noither of them 
could get into tho fort till the storming part}' should open 
the gates Tho troops advanced about ten o’clock , and 
the outer fort was soon in possession of the assailants 
Tho wall of the iiinoi fort was then to bo earned It had 
not been breached, and attempts wore made m vain upon 
the gate A place, how over, w as found, at which tho wall 
might bo escaladed, when Captain Campbell mounted with 
the light infantry of tho 94th regiment, and opened tho 
gate After this the garrison made no 1 osistance “Vast 
numbers of them,” says tho General, “weie kiUed, par- 
ticulaily at diffeient gates ” * 

"Wliilo the two great divisions of the British army were 
thus engaged, the minor objects of tho war had been no 
less successfully pursued 

The detachment of British troops which had been as- 
sembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell, for the occupation of Bundelcund, crossed 
the Jumna, and enteied that piovmce, on the 6th of 
September The situation of the provmce at that period 
was briefly as follows — 

Chuttersaul, having succeeded a long line of Hindu 
ancestors, in the Eajaship of Bundelcund, of whom a con- 
siderable number had existed in the state of vassals to 
the Mogul throne, availed himself of the dechne of that 
monarchy, not only to re-estabhsh his mdependence, but 
enlarge his dominions Alarmed, however, at the prospect 
of what was likely to follow from the power and disposi- 
1 Despatches,! 550 
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BOOK. TI tion of hii MahratU uci^bonns, he wraghl for proteotJo 
our »u to h3»hou»e,IiT BoooTlngtbe ffcTour of the TQCot povrerft 
■ — of the llah^tta loaders. For this purpose, though th 
father of a numerous offijpring, he adopt^ Bajee Bao, th 
first Peehws, as his son and left him a third port of lu 
domimons. The rest he divided equally between two ( 
his BODS. Further suhdlTisioDS took place in suooeodm 
generations. JealonsieaaroeeamoiigthediS'erentbranohc 
of the family and wars eosued. The oountry as was th 
habitofil state of Hlodu countries, was perpetually rSTage 
by hostOe contentions and at last so mnoh. enfeeblei 
that it offered an easy prey to any invader 
While made his conclosive attempt, in 1781 

upon the expiring soTerolgnty of Delhi, the Poshwa jolne 
in the expedition, with a view of joining also In th 
plunder Sis obiect waa to obtain Uie Dooh, or distn< 
between the Jumna and Ganges and he placed A. 
Bahaudur the grandson, by an nieghiiDate father < 
B&jee Bao, the first Poshwa, whom he deeiined to go v er 
it in his name, at the bssui of the troops whom he aent t 
join in the expedition In the course of the enterprise, 
breach ensued between Brndiah and Ah Bahaudur, wh 
was Joined hy another chiefs named Baja Hlmmut Behai: 
dur ‘ Froitrated in their views upon the Doab, whio 
Sndiab destined, probobly from the beginning, for himsel 
these two ohleftalns directed thmr arms against Bunde 
oood. Fiom the distracted state of the coontry it wa 
speedily overrun, and apparently subdued but In a moor 
iainouf region, whore every village was a fortreas, th 
authority of the Mahratta goremment was not eusib 
indeed never completely eetabl^ed. All Bshaadu 
agreed to yield obedience and tribute to the Peehwa, th 
letter of whioli was never In his power He ffled In 180S 
having spent fourteen yeare without completing the redtu 
tion of BundelouDd, one of the fortroaios of which th 
celebmted Callinger he was fnitlosely besieging at th 
time ofhia death. His son, Bhumshere Bahaudur eighteoi 
years of ago, waa then resident at Poonah and the Raj 

tnsnat Bihador wm a nSsto^n clu«rt«r or txA ■!» % tdUlt 

of iTTtn**, vbo WM trs tB tb* aorrke of tb* of 0«dti. II* mJlt 
Umwtf of tbe pCaU of mwtL y of nuafittml ta oVaUuS UnMlf la tbe wr 
TWa, od b wU t9 ter* larlM AB n»Wgf to tL->W 
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Himmut Ba'haudur, tvIio had al'wuys retained a great share BOOK VI 
of power, and who now found the government at his dis- ohap \n 
posal, appointed a distant relation of the family regent ■ 
during the absence of the prince ^ In this situation were 
the affairs of Bundelciind, when the Peshwa was driven 
from Poonah, and the war broke out between the Bntish 
government and the ilahratta chiefs 

In the month of August, 1803, cei'tain alterations were 
agreed upon between the British government and the 
Peshwa, in the terms of the treaty of Bassein Of these 
the principal were, that the English, in lieu of some of the 
ceded distncts, and as a compensation for an additional 
number of subsidized troops, should accept of territory in 
Bundelcund, which it remained for them to subdue, 
yielding, by estimate, a revenue of 36,16,000 rupees ^ As 
Himmut Bahaudur, in the probable success of the Eng- 
lish, anticipated the loss of his own power, he inge- 
niously resolved to assist them in their project, on condi- 
tion of obtaimng an advantageous mdemmty to himself 
He was accordingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 
14,000 men, as soon as the detachment of the Bntish 
army entered the -territory of Bundelcund He jomed the 
detachment on the 16th of September , on the 23id they 
ainved, in conjunction, on the bank of the nver Cane , 
and found the troops of Shumshere Bahaudur, a consi- 
derable force, encamped on the opposite side After 
reducing several forts, and estabhshing the British au- 
thority in the adjacent distnct, they crossed the Cafi? on 
the 10th of October , and on the 12th gave battle to 
Shumshere Bahaudur , who retreated with loss, and shortly 
after, despairing of his abihty to maintain the contest, 
crossed the rivei Betwa, and retired from the province 

Eor seizing the province of Cuttack, a pai-t of the 

1 The circumstancea are, else-where, somewhat differently related The uncle 
-of Shamsher Bahadur, Ganee Bahadur, placed on the musnud another of his 
nephe-ns, Znlphlkar All, an infant, intending to establish his own authority 
■under the title of Regent, with the concurrence of Hlmut Bahadur Shamsher 
Bahadur, however, with the sanction of Amrut Kao, wliilst temporary Peshwa, 
proceeded to Bundelkand, threw his uncle into confinement, and assumed the 
sovereignty Himut Bahadur, although he is said to have invited the Raja 
into the country, and to have aided him in the recovery of his rights, became 
alarmed at his violence, and sought his own safety by proposing to tl e British 
to enter into the province, and co-nperated with them in its subjugation 
Memoir on Bundelcund, Asiat An Reg 1806 Pojson’s Account of the 
Bundelas — yV 

3 Letter, ut supra Ibid, p 200, 636 
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BOOK TL nortlifini diTidon of the Madrta army, doing doty in the 
oBAT XU. Northern Oiroanj, was destined to maroh from Qanjam, 

■ - - - and to bo roinforood by a dotaohmeat of 0S16 men from 
BengaL Of Uith dertaohment, a body of 854 were ooUeoted 
at Jalasore, to be ready to penetrate Into Oattaok, as soon 
as the morements of the pnncdpal force ehoald render it 
neoessary fifil were to take pceseesion of Balasore and 
1300 wore to occupy a post at IDdnapore, 'with a noTr to 
support the deta<dimantB at Jalasore and Baiasoro, and 
afford protection to the Oompany's frontier against any 
sudden mouzHion of the Bi^ 8 horse. Inentenant-Colonel 
Campbell, the officer ohosen to ocndaot this expedition, 
haring been seised 'with an Ulneea which threatened his 
life, Lieatenant-Oolcnel Haroourt was appointed to act m 
his stead. 

The troops marohed from Garyam on the 8th of Sep- 
tember and on the 14th took poeeeesion of Maniokpatam, 
'whanoe the Mahrattas fled upon their approach. Appli 
cation was mads to the Brahmens of Joggomaoi to place 
the Pagoda under Bntiah protection ; and with this they 
complied. The next object 'was Oottaok but the mTin< 
dati^ prodooed by the rains allowed not the march to 
begin before the 34Ui of September and even then ren- 
dered it BO laborious and alow being alsc^ in some degree^ 
harafed by the partiee of the enemy^s horse, that it was 
not oompletod before the 10th of October The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduotian of the fort. Of ^la other detaohments, 
that appomted to take poneemon of Ballisore had there 
landed on the Slit of September and soon oreroame all 
the reeistanoe by 'which it iras opposed. The detachment 
formed at Jalasore left that place on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember and on the 4th of October arrired without oppo- 
BiUon at BahasoTe. On the 10th of that month, a force of 
816 men marohed from Balasore, by order of the Governor 
General, to aid Laeutenant-Oolanel Haroourt m the reduo- 
tion of Cuttack. Barabotty the fort of Oattaok, was a 
place of considerable strength, and had only one entnnee, 
by a bridge, over a 'wet dit^ of enonnons HlmwmtinT i", A 
battery, which opened on the morning of the 14th, in a 
lew boors took off neariy all the defence, and ailenoed the 
guna on one aide, when it was resolved immediately to try 
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the assault In passing tbo bridge, tlio stoiming paity, BOOK VI 
beaded by Lieutenant-Colonel Cla} ton, w ei o exposed to a chap xn 

heavy, bvit ill-ducctcd five of nausquctiy fioni the foit, 

and foity minutes elapsed before the} succeeded in blow- 
mg open the wicket, at -aliicb the men entered singly. 

Two otlior gates wore forced open after pome rcsislancc , 
when the enemy hastened to abandon the fort The full 
of this place dehvored the whole of the province of Cut- 
tack into the hands of the English • 

The conquest of Sindiuh’s teiiilorics in Guroiat was 
made by a foico from Bomba}, consisting of one Euiopean 
regiment, with a iiroiiortion of artillery and sepoys com- 
manded b} Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Woodmgton They maichcd 
from Baroda on the 21st of August, and encamped vnthm 
two miles of Baroach on the 23id Though the next day, 
when the Enghsh advanced upon the place, the enemy 
were seen posted, as for resistance, in front of the pettah, 
they were soon compelled to retreat within the foit Next 
morning. Colonel 'Woodingtou took possession of the 
pettah, and on the 29th, the bieach in the fort was 
reported practicable The storming party were led by 
Captain Bichardson, and displayed the virtues seldom 
wontmg in British troops on such an occasion The 
enemy resisted with considerable spint, for a httle time , 
but then fled, with slight loss to the assailants After 
the capture of Baroach and its dependencies, yielding a 
revenue of eleven lacs of inipees, Colonel Woodmgton pro- 
ceeded against Champaneer, the only district which Sin- 
diah now possessed in the pi evince of Guzerat It was 
defended by a fort, on Powanghui, one of the detached 
bills , w'hich form so many places of great natural strength 
m India Campaneei, the pettah, was earned by assault 
with mconsiderable loss At first the KeUedar of the fort 
refused to surrender, but, on the 17th of September; 
when preparations were made for the assault, he capitu- 
lated, and the fort was occupied by the Bntish troops = 

The Mahratta chieftams were now eager to escape by 
negotiation the rum which their arms weie unable to avert 
On the evemng of the 30th of November, the day after the 
battle of Aigaum, a vakeel arrived, beaimg a letter from 

1 Letter nt supra, Ibid 243— B — Despatches, 111 373, 430 — W , 

5 Letter, ut supra Ibid p 243 — M Deq)atches, IIL 416, 432 — W 
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BOOK VL the of B<T*r *xA requesting h ocmfemioe with the 

our tji. Britwh. Osaeiwl. Finrlja diecowionarose sbootth© ongjn 

" ■ of the war tb® vikool nminUining ih*t the BriliA go- 

j9C»3, TBmnjent, Qenerai 'WaIle»I «7 maintaining tJjafe the 

was the aggressor The val^l aHoged, that the war oom 
menoed, bocwase the Eaja did not obey the order* of 
Ojlonel OoIiinB, In withdrawing with hi* troop* Weliealay 
afGrmed that the war oouunenoed, booauae the Kaja, ^docg 
with Sindiah, had aasumed a poidtioo which threatened 
the British alUea, Ihe vakeel oontended that the troops 
of the Rtya wrare on his own territory that Ids provuics 
there wm neoeasary both bocaosc the oontast between 
Bindieh and BoQcar was dasimotiTe to Hlndostan^ and 
beeanae tiie PeshTra had made a trea^ with the Englisb 
contrary to the oostom of the Hshr&tta eUtea Weileeley 
replied, that for mediation between Bbdiah and Holkar 
the poeitioD taken by the Bspi waa minooeesary and that 
with the treaty of the Peshw* the English wtmJd giro hJoi 
no leave to mter^re. The vskeeJ, as the reprsss&tatireof 
the weakest party at last declared, that, hcrwerer the war 
began, hia marUi was vary deeircros of bringing it to an 
end He wai then questioned about his power*, but said 
he had only a oommuonon to Leam the wishea of tho 
SriUih Ckuerai, and to express the denire of the Bsja to 
oomply Oompensation for the InjnriQs of aggreaaicm and 
for ine expenses of the war was declared to bo the CFoly 
basis on which the EnglUh would treat. The vokoel 
applied for a suspension of arms, whioh was absolutely 
rejected sod leave to remsin in camp, till ho should 
rojeive powers suSBoient to treat, wWoh was also reftwod, 
and he was advised to take up his intertsediate teodenoe 
in some of the uei^bonrmg towns. 

A eeoood eonferenoe took plane on the &th of Deoeta 
ber when the vakeel jiroduoed letter* from the Eqjt, ex 
pressingasaouttothe oondiiicat* which theBHtiah Genera] 
bad presented forth© hoax* of negoUatioa. Ibe oessioiai 
dexQscded bj the EngUsh, to effect the stipulated com- 
peoaatioa, were then dewsibed. For the Coropsuy the 
whole of the province of Cuttack, inohiding the port of 
Belasore. For their ally tie Ninun, the ooontry lying 
between hi* own frontier and the river TTurda to the 
eastimrd, and between Ida own frontier and tho hfB» fo 
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•svluch. are situated the foida of Gawilgliur and Nernulla,to BOOK VL 
the northward , together with renunciation of all the oh,vp \ u . 

claims which the Eaja might have ever advanced on any — 

part of his dominions And for their othei allies, any of 
the Zemindars and Rajas, the tributaries or subjects of the 
Raja, with whom the English had formed connexions during 
the war, the confirmation of all their engagements The 
vakeel exclaimed against the exorbitance of these de- 
mands, which were sufficient, he said, not only to reduce, 
hut entirely to destroy the state of his master 

Majoi General "Wellesley replied, that “the Raja was a 
great politician , and ought to have calculated rather 
better his chances of success, before he commenced the 
war but that having commenced it, it was proper 
that he should suffer, before he should get out of the 
scrape ” ^ 

Aftei several dLSCussions, in which General Wellesley 
relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Raja the forts of 
Gawilghur and Nernulla, with contiguous districts yield- 
ing four lacs of annual -revenue, the terms of the treaty 
were ananged on the 16 th, and signed by the British 
Geneial and the Mahratta vakeel, on the I7th of December, 

1803 The forts weie left to the Raja, as not being calcu- 
lated to be of much advantage to the Nizam, while they 
weie necessaiy to the Raja foi coercing the predatory 
people on the hiUs , and the contiguous districts wore 
granted, in order to leave him an interest in lestraming 
the depiedators, to whose mcursions these districts, toge- 
ther with the rest of the adjoining country, were con- 
tmually exposed Of the country to which the Raja was 
thus obliged to resign his pretensions, he had possessed 
hut a sort of divided sovereignty, in conjunction with the 
Nizam It was origmally a part of the Subah of the Deccan , 
but the Mahrattas had estabhshed over it a claim, at fii’st to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one-half, at last to four- 
fifths, and in some parts to the whole, of the revenues 
Though an extensive and fertile country, it was not, how- 
ever, computed that the Raja had annually reahzed from 
it more than thirty lacs of rupees 

• Metnorandnm transmitted liy General Welleslej to the Governor General 
of the eonferences between him and the Ambassador of the liaja of Berar 
Papers relating to East India affairs (prmted by order of the House of Com- 
mons, June, 1806), Ko 26, p 124 
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BOOK YI. To •ome other artldefl fta, the eioluaion from hoe ser 
CHAT xa. vice of Earopeana and Amenoana, the mtrtnal eppodnt- 
- - — ment of roaident ambaraadora, and the remonmation of 
1W3. the oonfederaay eoeroelj any objection wae eiperienoed 
on the part of the Baja.' 

If he had not prevented ftirthar hoetilitlee by oompH 
anoe, tlie Britieh (lener&l \ru prepared to pome him to 
Ka^poor the capital of hia dominioni, while the troops m 
Samhulpore and Cnttaok were ready to oo-operate, and 
General lAke, having aabdoed aH oppoeitioD in Elndafftan, 
woe at liberty to detach a foroe into Beiar 
At the very tune of negotiation, the Govemor-QenerBl 
prepared a copiona delineation of hia views respecting the 
objecta to be obtained by oonohiding treaties of peace 
with the beihgerent chJefii, and sent it, bearing date the 
11th of Dooember under title of loatruotions, to General 
Wellesley Even now the formation of what is called a 
defsoalre alhanoe with 8»T<dtAh^ that is, the nbetitntioo 
m the semoe of flinduA of the Company’s troops to Su>' 
diab*i own troops, was an object of ecJidtude with the 
Bntlah ruler And be prepared two plant of ooooea&on 
one cm the suppositian of hie acasopting another on the 
snpposltioQ of hit re;j«ctin^ the propontion of a nbcidi 
ary force The angular part of the offer was, to maintain 
the subskhary foroe, if equal to that which was placed at 
Hyderabad, without any aipense to SinHlali, az^ wholly 
at the Company’s expoote for it was distinctly proposed, 
that for the expenee of that force, no amgnment of ter 
rltory beyond that of which theoe^onwouldataH events 
be exacted of him, nor any other funds whatsoever should 
be reqnired- 

By the ratlfioaUoo of the treaty with the Bags of Berar 
the whole of the forces under General WeHesley were free 
to act against flindiah the troops whioh had been em> 
ployed in reducing the posaesaiona of that chief in Gu 
xerat, having aooomphshed that servioe, were now ready 
to penetrate into JIalwa to his capital, Ougdn, for which 
purpose they had actually marched to the ftentiar of Qu 
xerat and the detaohment whioh been prepared by 


‘UcaemUn, nrm •f Oenml W«D«i^ to Om Gortrwx 

OflMrali ADdespT’crttetrwt}' Did.r.m— la. 

Vita r«bttT« to Qw pMca IUd.ji.iU. 
*lutractlBHcrOoT«i)or-OeDnl.j«jix.fix. lULp.)!] 
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Gcncml Lnkc to co-oiK'mto in the Mibpigntioti of llornr, l^OOK VI. 
might now commence opcralioni on the unsubdued do- chai- xti 
minions of Sindmh • 

Itwn-s not till the 8th of Docemher thnt tlio Mxnous 
nrfificos of thfit chioftniii, tn procmstinnle, and toc\ndo 
the proposition of ndinitling compcii*»stion as the ha^-is of 
ncgoliiition, were tcnmimtcd Jlisinkci'K insmted that^ 
ns Ills lo'-'5cs wore still grontor than those of the English, 
if compensation were the question, itwas to him that the 
greater compensation would he due It was answered, 
thnt he was the nggreasor Ihit this was the point in 
debate, this was what Smdmh denied lie was given, 
however, to understand, that he was the unsuccessful 
pirtv, and of this ho had a bitter and certain oxpcncnco 
A long discussion ensued on the cessions to which, under 
the title of compensation, the English laid claim A fur- 
ther conference took place on the 11th Other conferences 
followed, on the 24th, the 2Gth, and the 2Sth , when com- 
Xdiance was expressed with the terms, from which it was 
found that the English would not recede On the follow- 
ing da} , the treat} was signed TJio Jilnhaiaja ceded all 
his rights of sovereignty, in the country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and to the northward of the toin- 
toi ICS belonging to the Eajas of Jo}poor, Jodciioor, and 
Gohud , he ceded the fort and tciiitoiy of Baroach , the 
fort and territory of Ahmednugger , all the possessions 
which he had held on the south side of the Adjunteo lulls 
to the Godavciy river , all claims upon his Majesty Shah 
Aulum, or to interfere in his afiaii-s , and all claims of 
every dcscnption upon the Bntish government, or any of 
its allies, the Subahdnr of the Deccan, the Peshwa, and 
Anund Eao Gaekwar Provision wras made foi the inde- 
pendence of all those minor states, m the region of the 
Jumna, which had formerly borne the yoke of Sindiah, but 
had made engagements with the Enghsh during the lecent 
war The fort of Asseorghur, the city of Boorhanpore, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, with the territories 
depending upon them, were restored Sindiah was also 
allowed to retain certain lands in the vicmity of Ahmed- 

' Notes relative to tho peace with the confederate Mnhratta chieftains Ibid, 
p 341 — JI Despatches, 111 497.— W 
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VL nuggor oriH within the oobuodb which he had made In 
ju. the nnrth, hia nlAhrm were allowed to oertam landa whioh 

he represented a^ the pnrate esiatee of hu familj and to 

1008. the possoBSion of which none of the nghta of aoTeroignty 
were to be annexed. Certain Jaghiree and pentjotm, which 
Biodiah or hia predecaaaor had granted to individnala, 
either of their ftjnily or among their pnndpal serrantfl) 
m the ceded oonntnee^ or opon their revennee, were oon- 
hrmed, to the amonni of serenteen laca of mpeee per 
annum, ftndiwh moat readH/ engaged not to reoeire into 
hu aemoe anj Frenchman, or the subject of any Euro- 
pean or American power that might be at war with the 
Bniiah gorernme^ laatly an article was inserted, 
leaving the way open to form afterwards an additional 
treaty for a Buheidiary alliance which, m this case, was 
not to be subsidiAry for the Fngliwh government stipu 
Uted to adbrd the troops their pay and cubslsteiioe with 
out oompeoaatioQ either m money or land.' 

Of these caaaioaa, it was agreed, between the British 
gcvernmeot and its alhes, that the territory situated to 
the westward of the River Wurda and the aouihward of 
the hnis on which were the forts of Gawilghar and Nur 
nulla, together with the territory between the Adjuniee 
hiBs and the Hirer Oodavery ahoold beloctg to the I^xam 
that Ahmednogger and its temtory should belong to the 
Peshwa, to whcee capital it so nearly approached and 
that all the rest ehouM belong to the En gbuh, The minor 
prinoes m the r^on of the Jumna, who formerly bore 

I Tb T * — a m Wr Otli u*«uuo «t« tbns trplclBcd trj Gcnml Wrfu«V.jr 
pDdcT tb«w rfrT nm ^ «no r% (lb* tutabtj cT todi«h, vitb bn ndaeal T». 

MTCe*, t reaM UolkArJ t ttklf llta g»Ti*eiait to boM trrrh tn aisJi.h MTi 

optxn ^ bt i xiiTTw rvtr tB tb* ycMral Aau Mre alhaoc*} «Dd ai ftirtber 
tDdoceiscct tB ktaa to Bctm W tliat tmtr to tnfice that tb« •■Csa«« to ba 
CTTca to him iboold oenum oo ftirtlwr dnmaJioD of hn rrmnieo. 1 w«t 
ndacM to make tha but eoncoDont b]r tbo ctaialdorsban ttatSuolfab aoold 
aot acm to tbo treatr of (ooirtl C afan o aCmea, ahlniib hM mmbten 
pcopoied tbal bo itwaU utto hm relf aaert eleoolx Itb tbo Cmrur, if lu 
«utQ tn obti^^tafkar tie thn taMataarewbxbbaieMk&ncttnp^ tbiA, 
tf bo Soeo Bgreo to that treaty tbepMco i# la4> k Memd m At a«b caa bo 
by bomon loeana. I bara erorjraomt te bolieTaal^ tbat vbon Bmlah vIQ 
vtad Uf bn tSkm at tbo clM of tba var bo vQ] i^ro dvpMble dear 
roi c ia a, >qeliai tbo Bocbh9enpooitBt ooJd reqairt to jny Un oxym* cf 
Ou f ore o bnfa wifbt bo ftroa to him U eSmxto* Door^baa, L MI Tbo 
re aj eon, tberekiro, aero mai^ that fioMnb vocJd aot. tul eoQld wt boar tbo 
tint of tbeaatsCaoy Wno) aodasttau coiaUeTadaB oWeet ef Tttfi- 
tkal Iflinc o taaeo that tt fbooU bo farmbeS, the Bntbh Oorvixiaeat ooexo- 
aonly a^pbeS to tt pertioo tbo mectoo artneb tboy had takn any flam 
fiualiah.— W 
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tlio yoke of Siudiali. and wliom it was tlie policy of tlio BOOK VI 
Govemoi -General now to rendci dependent upon the Bn- chap xii 

tish government, and to foi m of tliem a sort of bamer on 

the Bntisli frontier against any aggression of the Llali- 
latta powei-s, weiethe Rajas of Bhuitpore, Jodeporo, Jye- 
lioor, Macberiy, and Boondee, the Raua of Gobud, and 
Ambajee Rao Ingba 

"W^ith the first five of these minor pnnccs, who were 
already in possession of acknowledged sovoieignties, tiea- 
ties of alliance weie foi-med, on condition that the English 
should take no tiibute from them, nor mteifeie in the 
aflfaii-s of their government , that, in case of the invasion 
of the Company’s territory, they should assist in lepcUing 
the enemy , and that the Company should guarantee their 
dominions against all aggression, they defi-aying the ex- 
pense of the aid which they might receive The case of 
the lemaimug two chieftains required some further ar- 
rangements The Rana of Gohud had been dispossessed 
of his teintones by Sindiah , and all of them, together 
with the neighbouiing distiicts, had been consigned to 
Ambajee, one of Sindiah’s leading commanders, as renter 
Ambajee had deserted Sindiah dunngthe war , and it was 
now determined to make a partition, m sovereignty, of the 
teriitoiies which he rented, between him and the Rana of 
Gohud, reserving the foit and city of Guahor to the Com- 
pany The same condition was contracted, as m the case 
of the other thiee piinces, respecting mutual defence , but 
it was appomted that three battalions of the Company’s 
sepoys should be stationed with the Rana, and paid for 
by him, at the rate of 76,000 rupees a month.^ 

, The condition to which Sindiah was i educed, by the 
war, and by the sacrifices which he had made for the at- 
tainment of peace, excited in his breast the hvehest ap- 
prehensions with regard to the power and designs of 
Holkar , and he now apphed himself in earnest to mter- 
pose, if possible, the shield of the Company between 

' Memorandum of the conferences between Major-Ceneral the Hon Arthur 
Welleslej , and the Ambassadors of Doulut Kao Slndlnh, Letter from General 
Welle ley to Govtruor-Gieneral , Treatj of peace with Sindiah , and treaties 
with the Rajas of Bhnrtpore, &o Ibid p 132—164 and the Goveiwor- 
General’s ‘ Notes relative to the peace concluded between the British Govern- 
ment and the confederate llahratta chieftains, and to the various questions 
arising out he terms of the pacification ” Ibid p 177 — 199 ^ 
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book VL himself sud this fortanate antsgomst. B/ ooo expedient 
fmi> *rT. alone, ■was he pennitted to hope, that this important 
■ object ocmld be attained entering into the system of 

general aHIanoe, and anhaldiary defanoe- It was agreed, 
*ooordingly that llijor Malcolm shonld repair to the 
camp of ftiTwttahj to settle the terms of a treaty of this 
deeonptlan. 'IhebQainaaBwasaooomphahed, and the treaty 
■Igned at Boorhanpore on the 27th of February 1804, 
There were two remaihabls drcnmstanees One was, the 
price which the Goremor-Qeiieral oonsanted to pay for 
the fuppoeed advantage of placing a body of Bnllsh 
troops at the dispoea) of utd pledging the Eoglnh 

government for his dafenoe. The amount of the foroe 
defined by the treaty was 6000 infantry and the usual 
proportion of artillery These troops ■were to be main- 
tained entirely at the oipenae of the English government, 
■with the proceeds of the newiy-acquired dcsninions , and 
that they might not estabhsh an Influence in Smdlah a 
government, they were not even to be statloced within 
his territory, but at some oonvenient phoe near his 
frontier within the Oompasy^ dominions. The other le- 
marfcable oircninstxnee was, not the condition by which 
the Enghah g o v ernm ent made itself responaible for the 
dafenoe of the domlmona of Sindiab, but that, by which 
It engaged to inatfl itself the instrument of his despotiim 
to beo9mo the eieoubooer of every poaaihle atrocity to- 
wards hn own subjects, of which he might proper 

to be guilty It bound itself by an ezpreas stipulation, 
not to interfere between him and his sul^eota, how dread- 
ful soever his oonduot m regard to his subjects might bs 
But the moment his subjects ebould tahe measures to 
resisi him, whatsoever the onormitieB against whioh they 
might seeh protection, the En g fish government engaged, 
without soruple and without condition, to aot hnmeihatoly 
for their nppnaicn. and eXatUiemnL Where was now 
the dootrine the Qovenior43enoral for the deposition of 
prinoes whose govammoDt was bad 1 Where was the re- 
gard to that di^^raoe which, as he told the princes whom 
hs deposed, redoonded to the British whenever they 
supported a goTammaot that ms had } * 

I TU« Ttrtacn loilsmieB b act alM ferbr On slpalttlauc/Qs t mt r 
Xbf MOik .cufcuoAt Bat ta fira HKiort to SutU*! rthnaca. 
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In forming Ins connexions with oilier stntcs, oitlioi for BOOK VI. 
Avar or peace, the Maharaja honiul himself to the slight oiiap xn 
condition of onlj consulting with the Company’s goAcrn- • ■ ■ 

ment, but by no means of being go\ emed by its decisions , 
and in anj- war to bo earned on hy their mutual oxei Lions 
itAvas agreed, without any mention made of the jiropor- 
tion of troops, that in the partition of conquests tho 
shares should bo equal Tho stipulation A\ith regaid to 
Frenchmen and othci Europeans, oi Ainci leans, was mado 
still more agiccablc to the taste of the times , for it was 
piomisod bj Sindiah that lie A\ould allow no such poison 
to remain in hi*, doininions'without tho consent of tho 
Company’s go\ ernment ' 

The GoAornor-Geiioral seemed now to have accomplished 
the whole of his objects, and loftj’^was tho conception 
AAliich ho formed of the benefits attained Tlio famous 
official document, which has been already quoted, “Notes 
lelatne to the peace concluded between tho British go- 
vernment aud the confederate ilahratta chieftains,” con- 
cludes with “a general recapitulation of the benefits 
which the British goA ernment in India has doiivedfiom 
the success of the war, aud from the combined anange- 
ments of the pacification, including the tieaties of peace, 
of partition, and of defensiA o alliance and subsidy ” It 
exhibits them under no less than nineteen several heads 
1 The reduction of tho power and resources of Smdiah 
and the Baja of Berar , 2 Tho desti-uction of tho Fiench 
powei , 3 The security against its levival, 4 Tho an- 
nexation to the British dominions of the teintory occupied 
by Pen on, 5 The annexation of other torntones m the 
Doab, and the command of the Jumma, 6 The deliverance 
of the Emperor Shah Aulum fiom the control of the 
French , 7 The security and mfluence derived from the 


dependants, mflitarj chiefs, and servants, •with respect to -whom tho Ifahamja 
■was absolute, and to assist in reducing and punishing them on his requisition 
if they-rebellcd or acted In opposition to his outhonb (Article 8) A pre\ ions 
article, hon ever, provides that tlio subsldlarj force is not to be emplojed on 
trifling occasions (Article G) A danse 'uhich implies tho exercise of the judg- 
ment of the Brltlsn go\cmment ns to tho occasions on ■which its troops nere to 
be employed, a discrotionnr> power also involved in tho presence of the Resi- 
dent It is not true, therefore, that tho treaty binds the British to act 
immediately against tho Baja’s subjects ■^vithout scruple, or ■without con- 
dition — AV ' 

A Treaty of alliance and mutual defence Ibid, p 1G4 
VOL. VL GO 
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BOOK YL BTstem of aUmnce wlUi ilie pettj Biatas along ibe Jumna 
TTT igamst the Uahrattu 6. Ihe BeountT* and mfloenoe 
- danved from the poesttBnoQ of Qnalior and the Bubaldlary 

foroe eotabliflhed in Oohud 9 The mean* of defence 
derived from same foontains against any other 

enemj on the north western Crontier 10 The advantagea 
both m seountj and wealth derived &om Cuttack II. 
The adrantages derived from the poeaeeaioii of Baroaoh, 
which left SirKiiah no direot oommumoatJon with the aeiy 
or with the tranamanno cnemlee of the BritUh govum- 
mont lA The aeountj derived fhim Baroaoh against the 
intrigues of the Frmoh with anj native state 13 The 
addibonal eeoarit/ bestowed upon the Britiah interests In 
Guxerat, bj the poasesnon of naroaob, and the abolition 
of Slndiah i claims on the Qaekwar 14. The revenue and 
oommeroe derived from Baroaoh IS the benedts ba- 
atovred trpou the Peehwa and Niam 16. The moreased 
renown of the British nation, both for power and virtne ; 
17 Ihe “defensiTe and aahawfiory aDianoe” with Dowlut 
Bao flmdiah 18. The power of oontrolHng the caueos of 
diaaension and contest among the ilahrutta states the 
power of keeping them weak the power of preventing 
their oombin^on with one another or with the enemies 
of the Britiah state 19 The Beoimt 7 afforded to the 
Oompanj and its alltes from the turbulenoe of the Hah> 
ratta charaoter and state. 

This ia exhibitad aa an inatruotire apeoimen of a good 
mode of making up an aoooont. 

After this enumeration, the dooumeni breaks out into 
the fallowing tnomphant declaration — “The general 
arrangements of the paoiflcatlon, oombined with the trea- 
ties of partitioa,wlth the defensive and subsidiarj alUanoe 
now cODoludad with Dowlot Bao Bindlah, with the condition 
of our external relations and with the internal prosperitv 
of the Britiah empire have finall y placed the Tlntiiih 
power in India In that oonunandmg pofdtion with regard 
to other states, which afibrds Uu only pomi)li t«ntnty for 
Ou y)a-94in«nt trfutquUJMM <u^d ^prorptrxty of Oio* valuahU 
and tmporiani poAMnona.** 

It IS material here to mark, what is thus aolemnlj 

■ StlaallsTT tt cmU Jtet wQ to vben 1 m pcld u taUlr 
4, laa. 
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declared, by one of the most eminent of all our Indian BOOK A'l. 
rulers, that witbout that aitificial system, wbicb be created, chap xii. 

of subsidiai’y troops, and dependence, under the name of 

alliance, there is no such thmg as security for “ the Bntish 
empire in the East ” ^ 

The document goes on to boast, that the troops, thus 
bestowed upon the Peshwa, the Nizam, Smdiah, the Gaek- 
war, and Eana of Gohud, would exceed 24,000 men , that 
aU these would be maintained at the expense of those 
allies, which was incoriect,as Sindiah paid nothing for the 
6000 allotted to him, that this amount of tioops would 
always be maintained m a state of perfect equipment, and 
might be directed against any of the pnncipal states of 
India, without affecting the tranquiUity of the Company’s 
possessions, or addmg materially to its expenses 

It then declaies — “The position, extent, and equipment 
of this mihtary force, combined with the privilege which 
the British government possesses of arbitratmg differences 
and dissensions between the seveial states with which it 
IS connected by the obligations of alliance, enable the 
British power to control the causes of that internal war 
which, during so long a term of yearn, has desolated many 
of the most fertile provinces of India , has occasioned a 
constant and hazardous fluctuation of power among the 
native states , has encouraged a predatory spirit among 
the inhabitants , and formed an mexhaustible source for 
the supply of mihtaiy adventurers, prepaied to jom the 
standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or lebelhon No danger can result 
from the operation of oui defensive alliances, of mvolving 
the British government in war , excepting m cases of 
manifest justice and irresistible necessity The power of 
arbitration, reserved m aU cases by the Bntish government, 
not only secures the Company fiom the contingency of 
war, m the prosecution of the unjust views of any of om 
alhes, but affords a considerable advantage in authorizing 
and empowenng the British government to check, by 
amicable negotiation, the primary and remote sources of 
hostflities in every part of India ” 

When extracted fiom these sounding words, the mean- 

1 Contrast with It the opinions of his successor Vide Infra. 

* Papers, at supra, p 198 
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BOOK VL mg la, that the Britiih govermnent m Icdi* hud ohtained 
CHIP zn. two adrantagos 1 An ealirgoment of reTenne £. Id- 

caused aeouritj against the rocmronoe of war or the 

160® erila of an unsnooeaiftil one. 

1 Additional revenue le only usofol, when it is not 
holanoed by an equal Irxamw of expense. The Governor 
General talks loudly of the additiooal revenue but not 
A word of the additional expense. If we h^d no more 
endenco but this, it would be a legitfanate inference, that 
the expense was omitted, because it would not have been 
favourable to his argument to speak of rt. “We have 
abundant general evidence that the expense of govemiog 
enlarged territary in almost all places, though more 
eepeoUtHy m India, equals, or more frequently surpasses, 
all the revenue which it is possible to draw fiom it. We 
ahaH presently see m what degree the facts of the present 
case conform to the general role. If it turns out the 
expense of governing the new tarntory is equal to Its 
reveDue, it follows thst the aDormoua expense of tbe war 
generated by the trea^ of Baasam, and by the pesaian of 
the Governor-General for subsidiary remained 

altogether without oompeosatlon oo the score of money 

$ Let us Inquire if there Is more solidity m the alleged 
advantage, in which, single and solitary the whole oom 
peusatlon for the war remains to b© sought, via, security 
against the otILb of war 

Now at first view it would appear that an obligation 
to defend a great number of Indun etatoe, an obbgation 
of taking part in all their miserable and novar-ending 
quarrela, was of all reoeipte the most effectual, for 
involved almost incestaoUy m the erils of war 

This increased exposure to the eylli of war was far out- 
weighed, aooording to the Qovemor-Qeneral, by the power 
of preventing war through the Influence of tbn subsidiary 
troops. 

Unfortunately the question whiuh hence tUM admits 
not of thst degree of limitation and predsioQ which 
enables it to reoeivo a conclusive answer The proba- 
bilities, though saffldontly groat, must be weighed, and 
without any fixed and defimta standard. 

One thinft m the mean lime, is abundantly certain, that 
if the East India Conqieny was able to keep any Indian 
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state fi om going to ivar, tliis must have been, because it BOOK VI 
■was the master of that state, because that state ivas chap xii 

dependent upon tlio East India Company, and bound m 

all its couceins to obe}' the Conipan3’s \\ill But if tins 
•were the case, and if the natno governments "weie thus 
deiuived of all independent power, infinitely better Tsould 
it have been to have remo^ cd them entirely Two pro- 
digious advantages would thus have been gained , the 
gi eat expense of keeping them would have been saicd, 
and the people in the countries under them would have 
been delnered fiom the unsi>cakable miseries of their 
administration , miseries always inci eased to excess by 
tlie union of a nati\e with the British, government But, 
to place this question on the broadest basis the policy 
of -taking the w hole of the lilahratta country immediately 
■undei the British government, would cither have been 
good, or it would have been bad If it would have been 
good, why was it not followed when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied -with just as much piopriety to the part that was 
not done, as the part that was ? If it would not have 
been good policy to take the whole of the Llahratta 
country under the British government , in other woi ds, 
to have^ had the responsibihty of defending it with the 
-whole of its resources, it was suiely much worse policy 
to take the lesiionsibdity of defending it, wnth only a pait 
of those lesources 

Another question, however, may be, not whether some- 
thmg bettei than the defensive alliances might not have 
been done, but whethei something might not have been 
done that was worse , whether, if the government of the 
Mahratta princes was not entiiely dissolved, it was not 
better to bind them by defensive alhances, than -to leave 
them unbound , whether according to the Governor- 
General, the British state was not moie exempt fiom the 
danger of war, with the alhances, than -without them 

To answer this question, it must be maturely considered, 
undei what danger of war the British government would 
have been placed, -without the alhances It is not the 
way to arrive at a just conclusion, to set out "without 
allo-wing that this danger was just anythmg which any 
body pleases It may be pretty confidently aflarmed, that' 
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BOOK VL ■with good goremment withlo their own territoriefl, TiDdaT 
dur TTT. known greitneBi of their pow^r ■the English were 
- ■ almoot wholly exempt from the dinger of wir because, 

1803. in this cese, war oo^ roach them throngh but one me- 
dium, thit of inraslon and from mvaalon, luroly they 
had little to dread 


Allowing then, that the mbaldiary inUn<r.»ji were a 
scheme caloolated to prevent the danger of ■war as far 
aa regards the Birtrah goremmen^ there was little or 
nothing of that aori to prevent the subeidiary alhanoes 
■were a great azni oompEcated a|^»ratas, for wUoh, when 
got up, there was nothing to do a huge cause prepared 
when there was no edeot to be produced > 

This Is deotnve in regard to the praoiical question. In 
speculation, auother question may still be raised namely 
■whether if the Sntiah state had been exposed to the 
danger of ware, the scheme of the subsidiary ■ili^nnw 
■was a good instrument for preventing them. In India, as 
in an oountries In oorrespondlng cdroumstanota, one thing 
saves from aggresmoo, and one thing ak>oe, namely power 
the prospect which the aggressor baa before bun, of 
Bufa^g by his aggression, rather than of gaining by H. 
The quesdoEL, th^ is shortly this did the subddiaiy 
alUan^ make the Eoj^ish stronger in relatioD to the 
prinoei of India, than they wooM hare been without those 
alhancea 1 


The tubsldiary alUanoee yielded two things they yielded 
a portion of tamtory and they yielded a certain position 
of a certain porUon of British troops. In regard to the 
territory it may at any late^ be assumed, as doubtfid, 
whether in the drcamstancea of the British state, at the 
tune of the treaty of Baasein, it could be rendered intrin- 
sicaDy stronger by any aocesaion of tsmtey j sinoa, by 
Aot of Parimment, tbe question stands decided the oppcate 


I Tb« 0*TcnHr.OsKr«l, takes It as cm wt bli ksaeits, fkal On 

matin UalM wwiM t* r wtcst nsd Swa ««r ataam% Umawlrsa. te dwt 
Bd InJbn n ts vtem Um teDdU coidseoBc. 1/ U« CiWbth vers tervs 
from Vfre^M, ttM vsn 0 ^ ths Bsttrs vers c^ »o fanortucs to tbSB. 
If U prsteBdrd, «id tbs drUrswxs sT tbs Am tW b aiw i 

d v»r U ts to PS irptMd Wh « tr«s dM c trtPBtr tmdsr tbs strootMi sf 
BstiTS f mu^uusnt sQjiTnrtsd \jj Srttlih TCmer Tbs bsmrs Of ^ssrs vtrs os 
Itots tof mwttt «Tise tbs bnrors sf w Tbs ■rSknon of tbs fitifli ndcr 
tbe Xsbsbs sf tbs Csmstte sad Oods vtrs tramica by tbs 
ssr iii» , uH r«^pstbsp« vTth MBBSHyyCTirtm. — ^ 
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BOOK Tl. mere adTOntaw was enabled to meet, and to > 
cnxr HU the moat pcnrerM nattre pnnce m India. 

— ■ '■ It was, he a ■bxJrt time, as -we ririnW eee^ fonnd 

1 W t" Britiah goremment itaeU, that it oonld regard the j 

of KubddbaTj troopa as a rery veak bndle m the 
of a naUre p^oe, when he began to forget his ow 
neaa. The weaknees, in fact, was the bridle I 
meined weak, that was enough, without the sul 
troops. If he grew atrong, the snbeidiary troop 
seen, would not long restrain him. 

I cannot aim at the production of aQ those 
atancea, on both ndea of ibu question, which w 
neoesaar; to be produced and to be weight to dem< 
aoctnaUl/ the prohahilitif* of good or of eTil, i 
to Booh a Bcheme of pohov as tlut of the anhsidi 
anoeeof QoTeTDor*GeaeTal Wellealej IhsTeende 
to oondnot the nsdn' into the paths of mqau 7 ai 
the question ondeoded. 

In tumimng up the account of the treat/ of ! 
we can on!/ iharefore, approeeh to a detemhiate 
taocL On the one there is the certain and ti 
moos erril, of Mxb expaDditore of the Hahratta wu 
thar the snheidiar/ aUunces, which were lookec 
oompeznation, were calculated to /leld an/ oompe 
and did not rather add to the enla, la seen to be 
Ipast eioesdingl/ doubtfuL The pohcy of the t 
Bassem cannot, therefore, be xmaunderatood.’ 

t Tt»iB«nrerQ)*cflBi»T[ae*moflU«XUlntt»'w 
WrOMkr v«i« nal u>d permacst ■dTUtwt* » Oj* Ihi 

■MO a rtnai* >• TanDowA. pcmr of fbo 

iTiwCi Til rt iiwil Till flrrtr ■•||T1 Ht7 n ft itiii dtetro)«di a tb 

y rOoB Qm avTir WtLtf Bntoa |uaiiJUjat vu ancwotra, caA 1 
nhuKoAi kDA«B BDacoM utA n tffiCTtd to T u Ai that nuUi 
tn watch U vrw lUadi w Dm o uM oet n iwtrirtpi of p jodw^ o. ' 
BrttAli rcspi cateaabsl bneta (raa tu n^dimjTnfl betgjtrt; 
Tku IdAo doiiiM arwtt trm n h ilao tt ■ 

eftau vmlq* vlkh^ Cm £wnk)i,Tboart tk* jcnaint tn I 

p »- « tinf b. Tb*t tae Ocrtnior^liMnl h mak«« ta hk a 
of At ODM nuuilM tnoqaUiiT nb^HEBt na a i 

ironA i nu B vmM t« oa tapcoddotw of ba baaiaCr nd Ju 
bOM thd b* omM bA«« fW t — o> Iko SitMOriii Tmltt «kkk tm 
Ortrufro AOanco MjctvS 4 iboM inncM ■ h* T«n teoptoA w CQ 
booooa bkoOlM. n« did not ouka A tvOitait tnowtoco ta- tb* 
Thta vUCb a 1 aatsnl Wr no tn wrrrj otunt of h* t* r«n vtu 
4cna, mA tvpcokCly for yrtem to TtlniqQfak tb* •aihant 7 Um> tan 
Cm tkrtr yskiij o un Tb* Mtm cd tbo wtoMUrr comcri q 
■{«■ tba rtWAttd (kta of nHmka to vMek bo rtmiA i 

•xrecuatiMrfonrtoMMti cod tbo a«]ii nteurpts noSo W kk 
«9 Uo fcttcn, obbor rlitteA tbca Bon fimlr w ^ 
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tion It Is true that the conditions of a subsidiary alliance leave to a native 
prince the power of ruling his own subjects vrith benignity, wisdom, and Jus- 
tice There is no reason why he should be a sensualist or an oppressor because 
he has not an army at his command Such, however. Is human nature in the 
East — possibly also In other quarters of the world — that when responsibility 
is withdrawn, and impunity secured the motives to useful activiti ore weak- 
ened or destroyed, and the objects of interest are exclusively concentred in In- 
dividual indulgence There is no doubt that Lord Wellesley’s views in the 
formation of snbsidmry alliances, as far as they regarded the pnnces of Indio, 
w ith wliom they were formed, have in every Instance been disappointed , and 
as far as the people are concerned, often imperfectly realized , but it is not 
the less true that the grand aim of his policy has been attained, and that by the 
command or influence which British India now exercises over all the other 
states internal war has been put an end to throughout the whole of that con- 
tinent There may be an occasional disturbance, but it can neither be exten- 
sive nor long continued , it cannot deserve the Imputation of a state of warfare 
Tliat under any circumstances Intestine hostilities are to be prevented, if pos- 
sible, our antiior would have been tlie first to admit , as he is no admirer of 
military renowm but when it Is remembered In what manner, and by what 
persons with w hat an utter disregard of those restraints by w liich the horrors 
of war amongst civilized nations are In some degree checked, hostilities in 
India were carried on, there will remain do doubt that India has gamed, upon 
the w liole. Important advantages from the scheme of universal pacification 
which It was Lord Wellesley s pohey to establish, and which has now been 
effected That it was not sooner accomplished, was in part owing to the 
different ^'iew3 of his successors and in part to a clrcumstante politicians do 
not always sufflclcntlv regard — matters were not snfflciently ripe for so great 
a change 

It is worthy of remark that at a subsequent period the author changed his 
opinions materlalli in regard to the necessity of the war with the Mahrattas, 
as well as that w Itli Tippoo Tlie purport of his reasoning in the text is, that 
both might ha\e been avoided, that there was no real danger to be appre- 
hended from Tippoo, and that our interference in the domestic concerns of the 
Jlahnittas, out of which the war arose, was entirely unnecessary and onadvisa- 
blo In ills examination before the Committee of tlie House of Commons m 
1832, he say s, ‘ all our wars cannot perhaps be with propriety considered wars 
of necessity, but most of those by vihich the territories we possess have been 
obtained, and out of which our subsldiao alliaiiccs hav o grown, have been 
wars, I think, of necessity, and not of choice For exampie, the w urs with 
Tippoo and the Jlahrattas ’’ Evidence Political, ip 10 This is very irre- 
conclleable with the notions of the text, and altliougli more consonant to the 
fact , it requires perhaps some modification Tiie immediate necessity of tiio 
second war with Tippoo is very questionable, and it may be donhted if tlie 
Mahratta war miglit not have been delayed In botli cases, liowever, it must 
ho admitted that collision sooner or later was unavoidable , and ii was not In- 
consistent witli a prudent policy to have brought on its occurrence os soon ns 
we were prep ircd for the encounter — W 


CHAPTER Xni 

I^ccessity tnfened of curbing Hollar — Intercourse between 
Hollar and Snidiah reneiced — Goiernor-Gcncral rc- 
solies to tale the Hollar Dominions, but to gne them 
away to the Peshwa, Sindiah, and the Hi^^m — Hollar 
retreats before the Commandcr-in-Chief, towards the South 
— The Commandcr-in-Chief withdraws the Army into 
Cantonments, leaving Colonel Houson with a Dt-tachvient 
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BOOKVt « ad9anc«.^BoLt(xr htnu «iwn 2Ian»<yn 

CHAP Tur. wisktt a ditastrouM jRdtnai to Affra , — Tin £fituii Amy 
frtm Ovairat nbduea ffoliar » Dontmom tnJ/aJica , — 
I 8 OI 4 Boliar hj a Strata^tm artoafa — Brao«J)^*nee fff 

i> 4 Ak — Tk» BoUtar I>(»u}upiu tm tAt Beccca svhdaud^ 
— Defmt of Balhaf*t Infmjiiry ai Deog — Roui ctf Ki» 
Cavalry at Fumekahad . — The Raja of Riturtporej one 
of On ailiad Ck\4flain$t jotne wUJi Boliar — Unsaeets*- 
fvl Attaek upon tXo Fortrvu of Biuvrtpore,’^ Acaon- 
WLodation vUA the Raja of Bkvrtpon,—' Bupuiet tnik 
Rindiah , — Protpeet of a War nUk Sindtai , — Boliar 
joint tit Citmp cf R^iaX , — Tkt Brituk Bendent or 
dared by tka Oowtma»dar-*»-Oki^ to the Camp of 
ScrRiiMK^-— Sindiai citifttfcwri-to prevent tA« Dapc^turo 
of tie BaaidarU. — Barquu WeRaelay tnooetded by Bar 
qw4 ConucdBu . — CamvaUn Vttv of tka State of 
OovtmBiani — Of WtUaday’t Syttam <f nibncUary and 
defmxiee ASUmnea.-^ Comwcdht rt 9 «^»«a to avoid a War 
ipitk ScncUak, by yiMuiy every Point tn Ihtpnta.^— To 
ntaie Peaoe entk Boliar by reetonny all tka Temionat 
ka had lotL — To ditaolve ike Conneston of the Bntiak 
Oovemmant leuk tke motor Prtneat e% tka Baknstta 
Frontier — J’agrofvKMia &erw««n Sindiek and tk* Com 
nander-tn-Ch^ — Death of Lord OomredUu, — Sir O 
Raiioo' adktm to tke Plant of Lord OomwiBit.— Sol 
^kar adeanoet tnio tke Coaniry cf ike SeDtt.-^ Pnrned by 
Lordldiie. — A frmk Treaty eondytded by Sindtak .' — 
HWaty mUA Boliar — P\naneud Rmltt 

TirrHEN the English vnro freed from the borden end the 
I ' dangara of the irar with SindiAh and the Baja of 
Berar thej began to think of placing a onrb on the power 
of Jeawnnt Hao Holkar Ihcmgh Holkar had engaged, 
and upon reij sdrantageoaa terms, to jom with the other 
ohieflama, he had abai^ned from oo-operatlon in the war 
againat the En gliah and though he bad oonimiUed some 
ravagea on a part of the Kli^ a temtorj toward the 
beginning of the war the GoTernor-General had not held 
it expedient to treat thie ofienoe as a reason for hoatiU- 
iies Holkar on the other hand, had been nniformlj aa- 
aored that the English were deeironi of ^irajwr u nj with 
him the relations of peace. 
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In llio rnontli of December, 1803, ITolknr, having BOOK VI 
marclicd towards the terntor} of the Raja of Jjenagui, chap tih 

took up a position which threatened the pccunty of this 

ally of the British state At the same tune, he addicsscd 1801 
letters to the British Coiiimandor-in-Cliief, containing as- 
surances of Ins disposition to cultuato the friendship of 
the British go^crllmcnt But a letter of his to the Raja 
of Macherry, suggesting to him inducements to withdraw 
from the British alliance, was communicated hj that Raja 
to the Commander-in-Chief , further corrcspoiidonco of a 
hostile nature was dlsco^cred, and intclligoiico was rc- 
cenedof his ha\nng murdered throe Bntish subjects in 
his service, on a faKc charge that one of them had corre- 
sponded mth the Comniandcr-in-CIiief It appeared im- 
pnidenl to remove the arnij’ of the Commander-in-Chicf 
from the field, till security was obtained against the pro- 
jects of Holkar 

Tiic determination which hitherto had guided the con- 
duct of the Go\ eruor-Goncral, that he would abstain fiom 
the dispute in the Holkar family respecting the successor 
of Tuckojee, still operated in lus mind And ho autho- 
rized tlio Commandei-in-Cbief to concludo an arrange- 
ment with Jcswuut Rao, engaging, on the part of the 
Bntish government, to lea^ c him in the unmolested ex- 
ercise of his authonty, pronded ho would engage to abstain 
from all aggression upon the British or their alhes 

The Commander-in-Chief addressed a letter to Holkar, 
dated the 29th of January, 1804, in conformity with the 
mstructions which he had received , inviting him to send 
vakeels to the Bntish camp for the puipose of eftectmg 
the amicable agreement which both parties professed to 
have in view , but reqmiing him, as a pi oof of his fnendly 
mtentions, to withdraw hia army from its menacing posi- 
tion, and abstain from exactions upon the Bntish aUies 
At the same time the British army advanced to Hindoun, 
a position which at once commanded the principal roads 
mto the Company’s terntory, and afforded an easy move- 
ment in any direction which the forces of Holkar might 
be found to pursue On the 27th of February, an answer 
from that chieftam amved- It repeated the assurance of 
his desire to cultivate the friendship of the Bntish govern- 
ment, and expressed his mtention to withdraw from his 
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BOOK T1 pre»ont position, tnd send s Tikeel to the British cam^ 
CHAr xm. In the mean tlino, howerer letters were intercepted, «d- 
■ ■ dresed bx Holksr to subjects tod tUles of the Bntlsh 
1801. government, excdtmg them to revolt, and stating his de- 
sign of sending troof* to ravage the British territorlee. 
The Commander in-Ohlef made an amicable repljto hu 
letter bnt warned him, at the same tune, against the 
praotioes m wblob he had begun to indnlge. And on the 
16tb of Uarch two vakeela from Holbar arrived m the 
British camp 

Thej were ootnmisrioned to demand 1 leave to collect 
the ohoul aocordmg to the custom of his ancestors 3 
certain posseeriona formeriy enjoyed by hia family namely 
Btawah, twelve porgunnahs in the D^b, one m Bundri 
oimd, and the country of Hurriana 3. the guarantee of 
the country which he then poeeeseed 4. a treaty similar 
in terms to that which had been condudad with Sindish. 
Theea demands were treated as sltogether extravsgant 
and the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance on the 
eontlnoanoe of tbeir master in his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp bearing to b^m another 
letter from the Commander m Chiel In Holkar was 
invited to send sgam a confidential agent, with powers to 
condade an arrangement on terms m which the Bntlsh 
goremment would be able to concur In the mean time, 
be ii*d addressed a letter to General IVelleeley contain- 
ing a demand of oertain temtonci, which be wd be- 
longed to his ftmQy in the Deoosn and intimating that, 
notwithstanding the greatness of the British power a 
war with him would not be without its evBs for “although 
unable to oppose their artilleiy in the field, countries of 
many con should be overrun, and plundered, and burnt j 
that they should not have leisure to breathe for a moment, 
and that ealamitiea would fall on lacs of human beings in 
continued war by the attacks of his army which over 
whelms like the waves of the eea." An answer however 
to the letter of the Commander in-Chlef was received m 
the BriUsh camp ou the 4th of AprQ stm evading either 
acceptance or rejection of the simple propoeition of the 
British Commander and urging hts preten^ns to some- 
thing like the terms be himself had proposed. That 
letter drew another from the Commander In-Chle^ ap- 
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plftuding the forbeaTOiicc of the go\crnmcnt, and BOOK VI 

assuring Holkar that ho \\ould host consult his own in- ciLA.r xiii 

tciest b} compl}ing with its demand'^’ 

Holkar, though fillip aware of the hatred towards him 
in tho bosom of Sindiah, wivs not dcfeircd fiom the en- 
dea\our of opening a negotiation, or at ain mtc of gi\ing 
himself tho bonelit of an nppnent iiitngue, with that 
chieftain A^akcel of Ins arii\eil in the camp of Sindiah, 
on tho 5th of February, 1801 The account, which Sm- 
diah and Ins mnnslcrs thought ]>ro]>ei to lender of this 
eienttothe British Resident in his camp, was liable to 
suspicion, on the one hand from tho c\tiemc duplicity of 
Mahritta councils, on the other fiom the evti-aoidinary 
desire winch appealed on tho pait of Snuhah to pioduco 
a war between that ri\al and the Bntish go\einment 
They said, that the ^akccl had cndca\oured to piovail 
upon Smdiah to accommodate his dispute with Holkai, 
and form a union for tho reduction of the Biitish powei, 
the continual augmentation of which could bo attended 
w ith nothing less than final destruction of tho Mahmtta 
state , but that the answer of Siudiah was a j^ositno le- 
fusal, on the professed giounds, of the troachoiy with 
which Holkar had Molated his pledge to the late con- 
federacy, tho impossibility of confiding in any engagement 
into which he might enter, and the lesolution of Siudiah 
to adhere to his connexion with tho British state Not- 
withstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from Sindiah 
proceeded to the camp of Holkar, on the alleged motive 
that, unable as he w^as to resist the aims of that chieftain, 
it was desuwble both to effect an accommodation with 
him, and to soimd his inclinations According to the le- 
presentation made to the Biitish Resident, the vakeel was 
authorized to piopose a contmuance of the relations of 
amity and peace, but to threaten hostihties if depreda- 
tions were comrmtted on any part of the territoiy either 
of Smdiah or his dependants ® 


' Letter from tho Governor General In council to tho Secret Committee, 
dated 16th June, 1804 Papers, nt supra, printed in 1806 Notes 23, p 263 
Notes, ut supra. No 25, p 205 — M Wellesley Despatelics, iv 48 — W 
2 Letter from Major JIalcolm , Papers, ut supra. No 23, p 298 , Govemor- 
Genenil’s Despatcli, Ibid p 270 — M 

This intercourse Is thus explained by Grant Holkar had always Intended 
tb engage In hostilities with tho British, but had kept aloof In uncertainly of 
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BOOK VL Hirvfltah g vskoel airiyed In Holtir’a camp on the 3rd of 
CHAP" xhl March. Provioas to Uub time, Eolkar had mored, with 

the mam body of hla troopa, into ^mero, a country bo- 

1804. longing to fiMIah. Hte prstenoo wae dorotion but he 
lened oontribatloiis on the people, and made an attempt, 
though uneuoooBBfal, to obtain poeeeaaion of the fort 
Notwithatanding a deolarabon to the Brltieh Commander 
in-Ohle^ that he mtanded to proceed hoinewarda from 
Ajmere, a portion of hla annv atfll remained on the fron- 
tier of the Baja of Jyporo, and no longer abetamod from 
depredatlooe on hla ooantij The nLLnla^em of flindiah 
made report to the Bntlah Beaident, reepeotmg the vakeel 
who had been aant to the camp of Holkar that he bad 
been rocoved with dlatingmah^ ceremony and respect 
that he wae innted to a private oonferenoe that Holkar 
on thie oooaeion, openly oonfened hla deedgn of m a king 
a predatory war upon the Bndeh poeBeesiona that, when 
the vakeel expoatulated with him on hia prooeediogB m 
Ajcoere, he ap^ogiaed, by statang hla intention to leave 
hia fluuly wi^ the Eajaof Jodepore when he oommenoed 
hia operatiooa agaioet the Englieh the refusal of that 
to jam with him, till he put him in jirmrailrm of the 
province and fori of i^mere and thence hla hope, that 
Rlndiah would eiouM an imgulanty which not Inolma- 
ticm, but neoeesity in the proeeoutloD of a war Involving 
the indepondenoe of them ^th, had induced him to oommit. 
Of thia report, bo touoh alone woa fit for belief aa bad oon 
flnnatlon from other eonroes of evidence. v 

The only matteni of fbot, which aeem to hare been 
dlstinotly asoertalned, were^ first, oertaon trifiing depreda- 
tiooB at Jyporo, leas matorial than thoee at Atmmgabad 
which had been formeriy excoaed, on the Boore of a ne- 


ts* naan at ta* w AubotpatiMa BomImIi vokU laiMdJAttlr tnrn td* 
arm abo ^ tmaipbcd <ntf tte Bntafa, or that tf b* tu dEAalad, 

b*i Bouar, mvat cm* to BodkaV aid wIHi addibODBl ovcld aad stdoOKO 
Aj waa as OfAlitM bad ttmnatad, So teat valKltoStDdiab.nccaKitai^ 
tng tom to Inalc tba treatr and raiw O* var, bvt that vaa, or tr*. 

traded to be h asaipmttd afamat Hattar ba miDadtatiir eommul. 
ated tba £iKt to 0ia Bnoah anUwrilr Bora* W bj* imulitn aapeoUlT ba 
&lbar-(iy.)aw Sunea Bae Qtialaax had non is Holka aad 

MlTMcd 0 <adiBb, aotnthftaadng ue r r i nTni i rii- w to tbe Brltbli 
to daapatcb Vakeel to BotkarV anp, fcr tba parpoao, aa tber garv mt, 
of aaentatnlu bn daOra, bet a rcalitr to lean otea th* door or rertwrfha 
boa. tn ca« tba pr^eef or Balkar la vboa* vbdm attd tetaae all tba Uib 
raOaa begaa to hara gnat cnafldenfr, ibnld frora a taib r cd regard klihr. 
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cc-'s'^iiy cn'itrd In troojm vliotn lip nn'< iitnblo (o umm-lKJOK A I 
lam, coloiuU}, n ilisim ition t<i !i.i‘''»lc for hpttpr tmiiM, ut\i* xir. 

Ill forming n troiU, tlinn tbo Ilntn.h govitntmnC ^\^n• 

wiHmg to grmt ; nntl thinlh tin oxi^tt iicp ntnl ilmrncter 
of him ^n^^ hi? ninn, t-ii nhoin pn ilitor\ warfari'vaH a 
mattiT, it nus *?uppo cil hnth of clnuco nml iicct sitv,iiH 
the jihiiulor of the Compi'n n timtor\ nna tin oiih 
‘-oiirce of Miiljuittoncp, On iJh'-p far*'? nml Mippo^ition*', 

XMth n strong «li''po'.itinn to h-lnnp uport?, ami to mag- 
nify ground 1 of mi>.]ucio,i, tin (xui rnor («t m nil, on tho 
Ifiih of Apnl, msm tl onlpri to the Conmmmlor-m (JhiLf, 
nmMlnjn'“-(Ji nenl A\ i Ih ''hn, to commpm.(' hostih opera- 
tion'' a 'aiimt Hull ar, hotli m the north and m the •'Outh • 

111 Ins dL''jiatt;h to the bccret Coinmittie of the CoiirL 
of Diuctor?, dated l^ilh of .lime, IbOI, the Chntnior- 
Gcncml sa\H ‘'.Itsuunt lino llolknr hung jnstU con- 
sidered a-s an adionturcr, and as tnc ii’;urpcr of tlic rt'/hts 
of his brother Ciu-hco lino Jlolkar — consiblcntl} Mith 

1 GnvT'nftr Gcncril‘< I ctt<'r, Xo 03, ul unpri, p OTI ^ok», J\o llj, at 
ftipn p ons _M 

iliilKitr i> ri'-iiintiiU ami rnrnacc' wfir fnmrtliinf; more tlnn tmaitun for •;in- 
plrion, Iml n iicin lUit lia‘ Uen tlirimit niwm 1 1)\ ren at nmlniitliin- 

tic inf imintlon Ik^^iilntlnc ll< proa-eilinc' l" ttic nilo^ of I uroinnn p<illo, 
tlic ImlL'in corcmmint linn^ilied Uint n «tnto of wnrfirc iiercn'irlh to be 
rreo-ded In i fjKTirc dccl irrtlon 'Inlimtti jmlli) n-niiircd no ■mch fonnii- 
Iitr, nml miet Imre tlinnt,lit tlm Govi rnor-l>encinl « tnnllnc^s tlio rc"<iiU of 
either Inlinnltr of purixi'C or coii'ciou' w(nlnc'« It In elenr tlint Ilnirnr 
eon'; dtn d hlin«r If to l)c nt r\nr vllh tin f null'll In the hlo„r.iphlenl memoirs 
of Hidkar-i confcdimtc, Ameer I\lmn, written from hi< own dictation, niid of 
vhicli n trail Intion In 'Ir rrlieep ha< bicn published in Cnlciitln, lie liitl- 
mntes iiorort ofnu’pielon that pc-ice «mli<I tid U!t«icn irolkar nnd the I iir- 
li<!i from the eommcnctmcnt of hovtllitlcn ni,nlnst Sindlnh, with nhnm he nius 
in nlHince, ami therefore a p irn In the conit t \tnccr Khan relates tlmt ns 
roon ns Sindlnh nnd the Itajn of Ilcrnr litnrd that tlie I’tslinn had come to 
terms V ith tlic I ncll li, thee rent a confidential inc«senccr to llolknrto say, 
tint ns Itnjcc I’no had cnllcd in the I iifrll'h, nnd brouf,ht their armj Into tho 
held nnd Hhidooslnn could no hmcir be deemed the rife po'se slon of their 
nation, nil prisate quarrels should be buried In oldie Inn, nml eecr> true 31011- 
mttn nnitinc In ticart nnd linnd, nnd In eeord nnd deed, ouRlit to endeneour to 
(Iriec tlic Inqlisii out of the coiintre tlmt thej eeho eecro the chiefs of tho 
nation sliould nKree, tlicrcfore, mutanll> to assist one nnotlicr nt present, nnd 
to settle their jirivnte disputes nnd animosities os mipht be ncrccd upon nftcr- 
vnrds Ilolkar consulted Ameer Klmn on the subject lij echoso ndvlcc cer- 
tain conditions eecre proposed to tlic nlllcd chiefs, to eehich the) ncccdcd, nnd 
In consequence Ameer Khan, with n select hod) of Ilolknr’s troops, as as on his 
march to Jain the confedemtes when the news of the battle of Ass)c arrested 
his progress, nnd he returned to Ilolknr This demonstrntton, of as hicli there 
can be no doubt, ns It Is related li) Ameer KImn himself, docs not seem to hnao 
been known to the English authorities Again, nftcr tho battle of laiswiirco, 
avhllst jet Holknr avns looked upon ns nciitrnl, he avroto to Ameer Khnn as ith 
man) adjurations that he had made up lils mind to enter tho Held against 
General Lake, nnd he therefore commanded the Amcor to Join him ns soon ns 
possible Jlcmolrs of Mohammed Ameer KUan, translated from the I’erslan 
bj U T Piinsop, Esq , Calcutta, 1832 
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BOOK VI. the prmmplea of justioi), no amngement ocmld be pro- 
aup TT»- poeed between the Bnileh gOTenunent and Jeswrmt Had 
' Holkar inTolving the fomul sanction of the Bntieh 

goTomniont to that ahieftalna Htitrpatxcm, and to the 
exoloalon of Caahee Bao Holkar from Au Atrtdtiary do- 
Tet thaee very dominioni, thna declared to 
belong to Oaahee Boo, the Governor-General >nd already 
reaolved, wlthont a ahadov of complaiat against Caahee 
Bao, to take, and give away to other persona. In hia in- 
stmctlona to the Bntiah Bendent in the Camp of ftlndiah, 
dated the 16th of Apnl, 1804, ho myt “Hie ExoeDenoy 
thinks it may be useftil to yon to be apprised, that it is 
not hifl intanbon, in the event of the reaction of Hoi 
kar’a power to take any share of the poesenions of the 
Holkar family for the Company Chandoro, and its de- 
pendencnes and vicmity wUl probably be given to the 
Feehwa and the other posseeafona of Holkar sttnaied to 
the sooth of the Godavery to the 8nbahdar of the Deo- 
oao all the remainder of the poaseesioDa of Holkar will 
acorne to Smdiali, provided he eball exert b< m aelf in the 
redoebon at Jeswnnt Bao Holkar” In hea of “his he- 
reditary dominions, which it was not pretended that be 
had done anything to forfeit to the Bntuh government, 
*‘rt will be nooessary aaye the GoveroorG^eral in a 
snbeeqasnt paragraph, to make aosM proviaion for Caahee 
Bao, and for snoh of the legitimaie hranohM of the 
family sa may not be ooncemed In the violabon of the 
pablio jieaoe, or In the arimae of Jeewunt Bao Hc^kar ” 
The mobve which led the GovemorGoneral to decline 
a portion of the territory of Holkar for the Company, 
immediately after having taken for it ao great a portion 
from Sindi^ and to add so largely to the dominiona of 
Rindlah, immediately after having so greatly rednoed 
them, la somewhat myatenona, if viewed through the 
aingie medimn of national good but is sufficiently mtol- 
UgftJe, if we either soppoee, that he already oondemned 
the policy of hia former measures, and thought an oppo- 
Bito conduct very likely to peas without ohsemtlon or 
that, atill appKrrtng the former policy he yet regarded 
escape from the imputation of m^ng vrar from the lore 
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of conquest, as a greater good, in tlio present instance, BOOK VI. 
than the territory declined.^ chap xiii. 

Sindiah, we are told, -W^as highly dehghted, as weU he ■ 
might he, with the announcement of the mtention of the 
Grovemor-General, both to commence hostihties, upon 
Holkai, and to make such a division of the territory of 
the family He promised to promote the war with his 
utmost exertions 

"When IRIajor-General Wellesley received instructions to 
begin hostdities, the Deccan was labouring under a scarcity 
approaching to famine The jiiincipal possessions held 
foi the benefit of Holkar in that quarter of India were— 
the fort and teiritory of Chandoie, about 130 miles north 
of Pponah , the foi-t and terntoiy of Dhooib, about twenty 
miles west by noithfrom Chaudore, on the same range of 
hills , Galna, a hiU-foi-t thirty-five miles north-noi th east 
of Chandoie, and eighty-five miles from Aurungabad , 
some territory in Candeish, and a few districts mtei mixed 
with those of the Nizam With the capture of the for- 
ti esses of Cliandore and Galna, these temtones would be 
wholly subdued But to conduct the operations of an 
army, m a countiy totally destitute of forage and provi- 
sions, appealed to General Wellesley so hazardous, that he 
represented it as almost impossible for him to advance 
against Chaudore till the commencement of the rams 
In the mean time, he augmented the force m Guzerat by 
thiee battahons of native mfantry, and instructed Colonel 
]\lurray, the commanding officer, to march towaids the 
teiTitonea of Holkar m Malwa, and, either by meeting and 
engaging his army, or acting against his country, to ac- 
celerate, as much as possible, his destruction 

During the negotiation with Holkar, the Commander- 
in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the temtory of the 
Eaja of Jypore A detachment of considerable strength, 
imder the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ball, had oc- 
cupied a position near Canore, about ninety mdes south- 

1 It Tvas strictly a defensive -war, not one engaged m for pnrjmses of conqnest, 
and the determination to divide the territory amongst the dependent cliiefs 
vvas a demonstration of disinterestedness ’ohlch could not fail to have a favour- 
able effect on native opinion In giving up the territory also, little else was 
done than restoring to each his own — ^W 

2 Tlie documents relative to the correspondence and negotiations with Hol- 
kar, previous to the commencement of liostililies, were printed by an order of 
the House of Commons, under date, 11th of February, 1805 

VOL. VI. D D 
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BOOK TL treat of Delhi, to guard in that direction the Companj*! 

OBAP frontier To protect and enoourage the Eaja of Jypore, 
— Tfhoae territory Holkar now returned from Ajmere, began 

1804. .^Q rayagB, ooctrpying a poaition whioh even threatened his 

capital, General Lake aent forward a detachment of three 
battalions of natrre mfantry under the oommand of the 
Honourable Lieutanant-Colonel Monson, on the 18th of 
ApriL This detachment arrived In the viomity of Jypore 
on the 2lBt. On the morning of the 23rd, Holkar de- 
camped from hla poaition, and began hla march to the 
aouthward with great precipitation. Some partiea of 
Hmdaetanee horse, ondfr Doropean offioeis, which the 
General had detached for the purpose of observing the 
motions of Holkar hod hara&dng his march, followed him 
in hla retreat A halt of two dayi, on the part of Holkar 
indnood the Bniiah commander anspecting a femt, to ad 
vance with the army while Uonson, with hla detatdiment, 
was directed to preoede the main body aa rapidly as poe- 
eibleu On the approach of the BntiBh foroes, Holkar 
resumed bis retreat, which he continued with great 
predpitatioa, till he amred In the viojxuty of Eotah. 
Here he had eo far preceded the Bntish iroope, that he 
could halt without fear of an immediate attack. The 
HmdusUnee horsey who bad hung upon bis rear deaoribed 
his army as being in the greatest distrees, the oouutiy re- 
maining nearly delate from its former ranges. A letter 
without date was received by the Commander in-Chie^ 
from Holkar on the 6tb of May oKenng to send, aooording 
to hiB desire, a paraoa duly authonz^ “to settle every 
thmg amicably" The Commander in Chief rephe^ 
• When I wrote you, formendy that vakeels might be sent 
to oonfinn a friendship oondiUons were speoifled, whioh 
you have not any way fulfilled but hare acted directly 
contrary to them, Hus has forced the British govern- 
ment to oonoert, with Hs ellles,the neoeasary measurea for 
subverting a power equal^ inimii-^l to alL This htw 
been reeolvod uponu Tou will perc ei v e that I cannot now 
enter into any bonds of amity with you, without consult- 
ing the alllee of the British government.” The fort of 
Eampoors, whioh the British army were now approaolmift 
was the grand proteotian of the northern ponuMBioiis of 
Holkar For the attack of this place, a detachment was 
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formed, under the command of Licntonant-Coloncl Don BOOK VI 
HaAnng encamped before the place, this officer adopted the cuap ■'jiii. 

jilau of entering the fort by blowing open the gates He 

ad\anced to the assault, a httlo before day-bicak, on tho 
morning of tho IGth of l^lay, and as a well-concerted 
jilau was well executed, all lesistanco was speedily ovei- 
come, and the place was taken with inconsiderable loss 

The distance i\hich Holkar had gained by his rapid 
flight, the impiobabihty of forcing him to action, oi of 
his returning to the iijipcr provinces, jiresented to the 
mind of the Commander-iii-Chiof the inexpediency of 
retaining the ad\ anced position, which he now occuiiied, 
with tho mam body of his aimy Only the Biitish tioops 
in Guzerat, in concert with those of Sindiah, appealed 
capable, dining the present season, of acting with advan- 
tage upon the territories of Holkar He accordingly with- 
drew the armj' into cantonments within the Biitish 
dominions, leaving Colonel Monson with injunctions to 
make such a disposition of his foice as would preclude, 
in that direction, any sort of danger fiom Holkar’s le- 
turn • 

On the 21st of Hay, a body of predatory horse, esti- 
mated at five thousand, made an incursion into the pro- 
vince of Bundelcuud, wheie seven companies of sepoys, a 
troop of native cavalry, and the park of artillery, detached, 
undei the command of Captain Simth, from the mam body 
of the troops in that piovince, were employed in the 
reduction of a foit, about five miles distant fiom Koooh 
On the morning of the 22nd, this body of horse succeeded 
m cutting off a part of the British detachment which was 
posted in the pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole 
to retreat, with the loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
poundem, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils belonging 
to the park The same party made an attempt aftei wards 
upon the town of Calpee, and aimed at crossing the 
Jumna, but weie lepulsed with loss, and having after- 
v ards sustamed a defeat near Kooch, evacuated the pro- 
vince The 1 efractory Bundela chiefs stdl afford considei- 
able employment to the Bntish army ® 

1 See the Despa'ch of the Governor-General, nt snpra, in Papers, No 23 , 
and Notes, nt supra, No 25 

5 Calcutta Gazettes, Papers, ut supra. No 25, p 229 — If 

The party surpnsed nt Mulayn, near Koonch, consisted of two companies of 
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BOOK VT After the departare cf General laie, MonBoo, now 
GHAp rrrr. Bngadier-General, conilnaed to make some movements in 

advance, and on the first of July In the height of the 

rains, tis encamped at Soonara within twenty ooes of 
the oamp of Holkar, containing the whole of his cavalry 
brigadee, and guna. On the evening of that day a party 
maxTjhed from the Britiah detachment, towards the fort of 
Hinglals-Qhnr and halted within a rnflA of the fort, at 
half past ten on the following morning Ihe troops, 
having rested three hoars, amved at the destined pomts 
of attack, at half an boor after two. As soon as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began fiom the fort bat 
It was oompletely sUenoed, the greet expertnees of the 
British artillery In the space of an hour when the men 
eacaUdad the waIla,andtook possession, -without difficulty 
It -was a fortress of great natm al strength, and the gal 
lantry and skill with which It was attacked, form one of 
the bnlUant rocidenlsofthe war The Commander in-Chief 
set a high value on this aoqolsitlcin which, he thought, 
would secure the supplies of Monson, if he advanoed to 
the support cf the army from Gnaerai, and afford proteo' 
tion to the people of the earTOUDdlng distncts, who tp* 
peared to be well inoUned to the BrHi^ cause. ^ 

On the 7th of July Monson received intelligence, that 
Holkar who alnoe his retreat before the Commander in> 
Chief had oocuplod a position m Halvra, havmg the 
OhuEobul nvei between himaelf and the British detach 
ment, had oroesed that nver with the whole of bis army 
and guns. The foroe under Monson oonaisted cf five bat- 
tahons of sepoys, with artilleay in -proportion and two 
bodies of Imgidar horse, about three thoosand strong, the 
one Bntiah, under Lieutenant Lacan, the other a detach 


Bevojt, •od ooa ot ruiuiiMU crtiDwr -vilb tcm Survpeia effievn. It ta 
•sbTSlr e«t to ptecw by tbs cscmv Amrdax t* Anw-r Ebui'i uMtmt oi 
ttnr «sd CStf amrnr raidk 

pbrndend, Kfiar tb« Matt nail datachisat, tnd or tha 

Wrgvrr arm hhOTlrt yllbgwi rmffm, OalmrctrrAt 
frocBtfaS Jmbp*. to rwr u araeocrnpt flsAmt terrl. tbe AoMer Ml to -ntti 
■notber pAitr vadrr OrpduQ wm ncnMfoilj mtand, aod Uifad t« 

ntnat, and hb vboU Barry w •aeraartUy breic*a,cBd<lt«li«rKdtn a tCUr 
vtUi Ooloatl bbrpberd, iMEr Eonaeii. ao tbr SOS Jesb. IlCl. Ucaxm 
af Anwar CtES, 907 Ttas. War In IbAm, su. Wenalay Dr ^eb ra, 
A, T V . W 

DnrEtebai from tba Ccwraanriar-ta-Oila^ End Oaanl Waw. j ptrm 
St RprE, Ho. K, p. 933. 
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ment sent by Sindiab, commanded by a leader named BOOK VI 
Bappoojee Smdiah Monson was now advanced about fifty chap xm, 

miles beyond the Mokundra pass, wheie he had expected 

to procure supphes, and to commumcate with Colonel 
Murray, who was advancmg from Guzerat towards Ougem 
He made his first movement towaids the spot where 
Holkar crossed the river, in the hope of bemg able to 
attack him with advantage, before his troops lecoveied 
from the confusion which the passage of the nver would 
be sure to pioduce Afterwards, however, reflecting that 
he had only two days’ grain in his camp, that pait of his 
corps was detached to bring up gram, that one battahon 
of it was on the maich to jom him from Hiuglais-Ghur, 
and that the enemy’s cavalry was very numerous , expect- 
ing, also, to be joined by an escort, with treasure for the 
use of his detachment , and having received accounts from 
Colonel Murray of his mtention to fall back on the Myhie 
nver, he determined to retire to the Mokundra pass ’ The 
whole of the baggage and stores was sent off to Soonarah, 
at foul m the moming of the 8th Monson remained on 
the ground of encampment tiU half-past mne, with his 
detachment fonned in ordei of battle No enemy having 
appeared, he now commenced his march , leaving the 
irregular cavalry, with orders to follow in half an houi, 
and afford the earhest information of the enemy’s mo- 
tions The detachment had marched six coss, when intel- 
hgence was received that the irregular cavalry, thus 
-lemaining behind, had been attacked and defeated by 
Holkar’s horse , and that Lieutenant Lucan, and several 
other officers, were prisoners^ The detachment continued 
its march, and, next day about noon, reached, unmolested, 
the Mokundra pass On the moming of the 10th, a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry appeared, and continually 
increased in numbers till noon the following day , when 
Holkar summoned the detachment to sunender their 
arms A lefusal bemg returned, he divided his force into 
thiee bodies, and made a vigorous attack on the front and 

' Jlonson’s detcrmlnitton to retreat Is aEBrmed by Ameer Khan to liavebccn 
adopted bj the treacherous advice of Bapoojee Slndiah, who u as In secret un- 
derstanding with Jeswnnt Kao Memoirs, 215 — W 

* Lucan was deserted bj most of the hor#e he commanded, was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and died at Kotah Bapoojee, nith his cavalrj, fled 
upon Uolkara first api>carance, and afterwards Joined him Memoirs, 216, 

Note —Vr 
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book VL of the Britwh oorpa. The podtion and uteadme* 

CHAT xm. of the troopa enabled them to euatain reiterated onsetB, 

■ peraewrod in till night, when Holkar drew off to a die- 

1804. tanoe of two oo«f and being joined bj hiB iniianby and 
gons, waa expected to renew hia attacks on the following 
morning Uonaon, not regarding hia poeitaon as tenable, 
and fearing lest the enemy ahonld get in his rear adopted 
the reaolntion of retiring to iffotah. AmTed at this place* 
on the morning of the l£th, after two marchea, rendered 
eioessire haraaaing by the ram, whioh fell m torrents, and 
the enemy who poraned them, the Baja refuaed to admit 
them, and professed hia inabihty to fomlah any anpphee 
Am the troopa were Buffering ty want of prorudona, the 
deoidon of Monaon was, to advanoe to the ghant or foid 
of the Gaomoa Noddi, only eexen milea off* Bnt the 
rain had fallen with great violence, since the 10 th, and the 
aoil was soft. The troopa were unable, therefore, to reach 
the nrnlet, till the monung of the 13th, when it was 
found impassable. They halted on the 14th to procure a 
ffnpply of grain from a oetghboonng village and attempted, 
on the 16th, to oontinne the march hot it was found im- 
possible to proceed with the guna In hopes of an abate* 
ment of the rain, they made another halt It rained 
daring the whole of the night of the 16th and, next 
morning, the guns had mnlr so deep m the mnd, aa not to 
be extnoable. The oamp was witbont provisions and all 
the neighbouring TOlagea wore exbsused. The detach- 
ment was under an absolute neoeealty to proceed hTonson 
was therefore obliged to spike and leave the guna, sending 
Irgonotions to the of Boondee to axtneate, and 

remove them to a place of seounty The country was 
ao completely overflowed, that the troops ooold hardly 
march. The Chombeloe rivulet, which they reached on 
the 17th, was not fordable ou the 18th, the Eoropeon 
diTtnSijryziitfdr irenr <7rww9«? ^phMste, tssd eeai on 

TtM BamoT VotEfc. XeDs Blu thran iImiM Ms kartEtf ntard tbe 
d WwI iiH W t tod, ud tod he bed rffeied H ta ujlni Tithoot the mti. 
H otodMitoj TTtb dMretmnlto ha cm tohtj hare ncmed tin 
tsto bU ix tre^ cad u it vn, be m cm^eDed to Uolkar fine ^ tea 
lea of npeoi to Im eiisirocel cCBidwt. ilthr UhS lo tSO. liticolB'i 
OatTEl ledM, L 499 Uctkt ef Awmr Khex. s 7 Ijwd ato 
vrttee, Ztxtam Btac, of Koteb hae eeted ueoaxAir nil. and erered 
Klf waoTKti friead te oar cevemaeet be vOl, tn all cntMUlltj 
ceoat tercfilT from tt, partnaiir (f Ccdoiel Mohcd BmU qait hit eoantiT 
DwVJbdmiT ITS. ^ 
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to Rampoom , on tho 10th, tho ri\ ulet continncd to swell , 
corn, with great difiiculty and some danger, was procured 
for two days , on the e\ening of tho 21st, the camp of a 
hody of the enemy’s horse was successfully beaten up , on 
the 23id and 24th, a few’ rafts haMiig been procured, three 
battalions of tho detachment ireio moved across , tho ic- 
mamdei, about seven hundred men, were attacked by a 
paity of tho enemy’s hoi-so, but able to repel them On 
the morning of tho 25th, aftci tho whole of tho detach- 
ment had been got o\Gr, not without loss, they moved in 
different corps, assailed as they passed, by tho hill-peoplo 
and banditti, towards Rampooi’a, at which some of them 
arrl^cd on tho 27th, otliers not till the 20th 

At Rampoora, ilouson w as joined by tw’o battalions of 
sepoys, a body of irregular horse, foui six-poundei-s, two 
howitreis, and a supply of grain, sent to his rehof from 
Agia, by the Commaudei-in-Chief, as soon as he received 
intelhgence of the disasters of tho detachment As the 
comitiy, howevei, was destitute of pio\nsions, as Holkar 
was advancing in considerable force, as Monson expected 
to be joined at Khoosul-Ghur by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Bhao Bukshee, in the seivice of 
Sindiah, and then to obtain proAusions which would enable 
him to keep the field, he resolved to- continue his maich 
to that place, leaving a sufficient gariison for the protec- 
tion of Rampoora 

He leached tho river Bannas about daybreak on the 
22nd of August It was not foidable Three boats were 
found, with which one of the battahons was transpoi ted, 
for the pui'pose of conducting the tieasure to Khoosul- 
Ghur The next morning tho cavalry of the enemy pitched 
then camp about four miles distant from the British 
detachment On the morning of the 24th, the nver having 
fallen, Monson began to ti-ansport his baggage The 
greater part of the baggage, and four battahons, had 
crossed, and General Monson, with the remainmg batta- 
lion and the piquets of the rest was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the lemamder of the baggage and the people of 
the camp had effected their passage, when the enemy, a 
great number of whose cavalry had already passed to the 
right and the left of the British position, brought up their 
infantry and guns, and opened a heavy cannonade on the 
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BOOK TL firuJl body of the EDgliah that stDl rwruiined on that afda 

CHIP Tnt, of the river ilooaon led them directly to the c h a r ge 
- — and they snooeedod m taking aome guna but were soon 

overpowered by eice»* of nombers, and with great diffi 
culty effected their rofeoat, covered by the fire of one of 
the battalions on the oppoi^ rida^whioh advanced to the 
b*TiV of the river to protect them. The enemy proeecutod 
their advantage, and hfonson was obliged to abandon his 
baggage, and ffy to Khoosol-GhnT which he reached on 
the night of the £Sth of Angost. On the morning of the 
S6th, ^ enemy a oavaliy encHinped round him m separata 
bodies. At the same time a oarreepondeiioe was detected 
between acme at the native officers and the enemy and 
though decisive messures to cheok the imsohiaf were 
immediately adopted^ two oompsmes of infantry and a 
large proportion of the irregular cavalry made their 
aeoape. On the same day Uonson quitted the fort, hav 
mg apyCked the last remaining howitser and, with the 
men in an oblong square^ began to proceed. Daring the 
night and the foIIowiDg day the enemy’s cavalry sup* 
ported by guns, attempted several times, bet without 
succees, to penetrate the detachment wbe^ on the mghi 
of the S7th, took poB a earion of the rained fort of Hindown, 
and next day at noon, centum^ their retreat towards 
Agra. They had no sooner cleared the ravines near Hin 
down, than a deeperate eharge, in three separate bodies, 
was made upon them by the enemy^ hone. Tbn sepoys 
bad sufficient disoipline to reserve thair fire till the enemy 
had almost oome up to the bayonet It was then given 
with effect and the enemy immediately turned, and fle d 
m all direotdoaa Having reached the Riana pass, about 
sunset on the £9th, when the troops were almost ex 
hauBted with hunger and fatigue, lIcim,on halted, with a 
view to pass the nl^t at the entrance. Bat the enemy's 
guns approAobed, and began a galHng dre. He was there- 
fore obliged to prosocuto hla retreat. Ibe night was dark, 
the oamp-foHoweis and baggage mixed with the Hrw<, the 
troops were thrown into oonf^on, order ooold no more 
be restored, and the different corps ooooloded their re- 

BoiAb’ trvopf ftEtkMS wt nmtraUOair sM tstaadad t* c*.«T«nUt 
vCh tb« Bntah, oiSMTOmd to pla»d*T U* ton cad b«bc •nca*4 br 
Srtiab dWThrawt, ‘RT* Ik bOKdbtr.^W' 
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tieat in great disorder, tlio last of them reaching Agia on BOOK VI 
the 31st of August. The enoiu}' followed in straggling chap xin 

parties, for purposes of pluudci, as lar as Futtypoor, 

hut made no umted attack after that on the night of 1804. 
the 25th ‘ 

During the rotieat of his detachment. Colonel Murray, 

■aith the division of the Biitish aimy fiom Gu/erat, ad- 
vanced into the hcait of the Holkai dominions, and on - 
the 24th of August took possession of the capital, Indore 
The commander of the troo^is which had been loft foi its 
protection retired without oppositions^ 


' rrlntcdpnpers, nt •;npm, Xo SI, pp 229 — 339 Despatches, iv 1D9 

^ Printed pai)crs, ut supra, p 240 — M 

It is ob!,cr\cd of Colonel Monson hj Lord T ake (Despatches iv 24C), that it 
is c\traordinnrj, " that a man, bra^c ns a lion Minuld hasc no jiulRinent or 
refiettion ” Tlierc is perhaps, nothing vers extraordinary in the combination 
of courage uith lack of Judgment, and it must bo suspected tlierc uas uanl of 
judgment in tills disastrous retreat At the same time, it is clear that all the 
fault sins not Munson’s, that ser> much of it ufts ilurrn\'’s, and that both had 
been pl-tccd in an awkuard position, bj those silio planned their operations 
Each was ndsanced to a great distance from cfTcctls-c support, with a force in- 
sufliclent to encounter the cneinj bj 11110111 thej Mere separated, and uhoso 
strength was grcatlj and fatalh mlscalcnlatcd by the Commander in-Chief 
(Letter to Lord Wellesle), Jnl) 1st, 1805 Despatches, 1 , 283) Lord Lako 
ivas informed, mid he believed the Infonnation, that Uolknr’s rcsourees were 
reduced to tliQ lowest ebb, and that his nrm> iias almost annihilated Uo 
estimated the force to bo left 'with Colonel Monson bj a proportionate scale 
and the estimate proved erroneous According to Lord Lake, however, Mon- 
son advanced consldcrablj bojond the point at nhich he had been directed to 
remain, the passes of Boondee and Lnkcr> , in the mountains south of Ilam- 
poora, b) which the entrance from Mahxa Into Bundelcnnd was secured It 
was the Coramander-ln-Chlers intention that the detachment should haic 
remained in this position until the termination of the rain} season, uheii cither 
alone, or reinforced, as might have been necessary, it could ha\o adninced 
into iMalua 

Colonel Monson, however, tempted bj the prospect of some unimportant 
advantage, moved on first to Kotali, and then to the Moknndra pass, wliich ho 
described, in reply to Lord Lake 3 disapprobation of ills movement, ns equally 
adapted to secure the object proposed, and thus, according to Lord Lake’s 
statement persuaded him against his own opinions to acquiesce in the advance 
so far Wlien here, honever, Jlonson thought it would be an advantage to 
occup} Hinglalr Gliur, fift} miles l' 0 }ond the pass, and accordingly extended 
his forward movement After taking the fortress, he learned that Holkor was 
about to cross the Chumbul, and wrote to Lord Lake to sa} that he intended 
to attack the Mahrattas whilst engaged in the passage In this he might have 
Eucceeded but he changed his mind and fell back In the Commander in- 
Chiefs opinion this was another mistake As an equally favourable opportu- 
nity for an attack could not occur, tiio omission should have been repaired by 
an attack under the most favourable circumstances that could bo obtained 
The numbers of Monson’s force were certainly inferior to those of the enemy, 
but he had on his side discipline, approved valour, and the choice of jKisltlon 
A bold effort was also necessary to extricate him from his situation, and to 
avoid the disgrace and misfortunes inseparable from a rapid retreat The re- 
treat was, however, continued to Mokundra with the declared intention of 
making a stand there, but here again Monson failed in resolution, and after 
a short halt resumed hla march Tlie losses suffered from this until his arri- 
val at Eampoora, were owmg rather to the climate than to the enemy Colonel 
Monson reached Kampoora on the 27tli JiBy, and did not move again till the 
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book VL Upon the wcapo of Jlonson to Agra, Holfcar advanced 
OLAT xiu. with the whole of hla army to Muttra, aitnated on the 
- right bank of the Jumna, about thirty milea from Agra 
1804 took poaseaslon of the place. The Oommanden^n- 

Chief marohed from Ouwnpore on the 3rd, amvcd at Agra 
on the 82nd of September and proceeded namedlaiely to 
Seoundra, where he aaeembled the whole of the army 
under hie personal oommand. On the let of October, he 


XtniienfviL Thn L(ri L«k« olwr«a, to Ui dtipctElM to LotI ITel* 
imitr ' U M mtom IB«UKT* lua 9n vort:. Uomjc, vh«n I 

Tu mlOROtd ttnU tbe ^ftmthmeatfcaed by mnftimmLi «u kt Bkio- 
poem I tmnmtu ea natrordcna to Uesoos to ntk » ftand ct thkt 

ptoeo if ncti tmaan kopocred lo h™ * ratber cne*- 

omUo ki ■co unt oTOm beoMCtm. TIm n ^ BlkCk ia ok t <W net hca tul tb« 
lltn of Aorut. L^irl «oa)d not bk • bkard of tbo JmKtKH id nmd) )m 
tbka kfUrwkrtlk, kta isktrootiosa to insom. If w**nf«b>k, murt 

fam am UankoD oo On cocrA towkrdi Afm. Loaf oiAn tha. booertr 
Loi 4 L*k4 bkd Mat to IfoeacB cnlon to ici^atnt rttnat. Qd tb« attb of 
Jtme, UooooQ ontM t CetooH Don tai tb* rckj*. Tl» Cotmoonrt«r-in Clnef 
pobtnklj Cbrbali m ajQn(b»ck.«Tco farlbM tmoTc^kb^tbarrftn, emiat 
(tb« obole) rernkta kt Bcvpoon mbl J btar faribcr Oto been, mooov cf 
CflWil Don. Ekkt Trvth Uiirorr 0»lcT>dkT &, Ha. Ixrd Lkto, tbmtee, 
•otns to bCTo bMQ Om cum of Cot«t>ti >tCB«ep'a prWr »a« i3 May it Kkifr- 
Boon, kttbavfh a<loM ooC orOM havtitt M dormon la bMttctmf kt ceea 
n pLa vbkn u n< impoMibtk to nmle Rail, v ba nm of jkd( 
BOnt ts «ToaakIl 7 loaTtsf K u M ddfeaeble £r^ dkT^ dklkj traded 
tD mder tbe tuajjuj siU aior* mpmUr o oeb Mura i rad, nodoebt 
odlr ti UoaaoB did ttbknj' thak it fieemu? to Imvo Eusteork, W iboold 
bm cfiutuil B Txtb tbe tMM fOMdie delkr IterfaM tbe traef obrloot »A- 
Tkirtk^ of koah «sp«litk)«.lM «oa>l brre iberttned tbo dattix betuera 
bon rad ba ikikbaC« BieBt>,tb»y weald bare menoatmd bbs ck/tm rad m 
beCET ornmckUom, rad Cte vb^ Ttold jrolat}7 b«T« ti Tee tk d tbw letnf a 
to t>« Onpkkj' tBf rtte r m tb (oed vder kad wiUi little ecapsrktn 
•- ' — A fkH t nmfatf afaoB of tb* arrusetracee of tbe retrukt w« 


... • cf tbe ttmpkicB b . 

tU) It ta detr frqg ttrtk kecorat. that ilaaM ww In tkjklftoept ktruji Lli ^ 
bat B tl klko mdat tbst bk adrkBced ■nUi frkkt nnMiidkBck rad intb ray 
tmi MaEet Dttrmstkn, rad tbkl vbra be ;odkH it p ra d ki B to wtmt, (ktMl 
vitb bw tare, vrttMot rar Enropeae, kM vilboai rrfkkr canlrT tt cold 
hnw been bkxkrdoof to bn dooo kS^pUaf klik), be d]iplk>ed ETkat 
wnt of Bratnikki rad ttkedoMsef poTpOM, V'tndi be lokt tarkhihde mok, 
rad kip e til bb Ooopi to ilkkOMkitw 1 beujokcqkuukwrrk mkki iloMlikiw 
TW eetek] km, kererw M n ki. t« tbe knM of tia mlt. It tmpikeMd kll 
iTtJik wTtb tbe Dobkf ttat Bolkkr wwi kMe to iTkfat.knd hbtfr to emmrae tbe 
power of tbe Enabebi B gwre frekb Idb to boRile bopek, nd eetiTty to ■<»»- 
K kf o u k tnti mBM t tt eoeoorkjecd Wi«dkh od tbk fibcmla to pum mekATLS 
vbleb bat for ttM pradttt fertmrmace of tbe OiTmoor-Oeaknl wooUi^kin 
bkTk braoebt tbkir kram tkto tbe flkld kod tt tmirWad Um Si^ cd Bhnrtpcn 
to ater coofMcraep with Helbkr ksd 'nj mm trodarark ^ kH tH 
exwTw w kod km oaakcqarat aptm tbk iwt* of tbtt ta t nm . Bed rat Mm* 
• 00*1 detBdinma been opokod to dMtraetjoa, fiolkkr lOkS ban bera exttr 
m U ik te d ta tbk ekrtymrt of tbe karate g cwmfoltn, or tn tbe end of Itoi, kad 
ks tn ni rakk kknOf n trakfare rad bte voaldfek^ bokn t fl b ct k d , wbilM kll tbk 
poStKkl kdTCatkXM kt pee W d frm tbk war rad vlncb m tmpotlrBta of iti 
WvCaeftd eootteikack war* tbreaa rw*r br Lord 'Veltektex^ mi i keiiri. 
voold, ja kQ probkbOBr ten* bkra kocaiM. — If 
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marclied towards Muttra, from which, as he advanced, BOOK Vj 
H olkar retired, and planned an important stratagem chap xiii 

Leaving his cavalry to engage the attention of the British 

Commander, which they effectually did, he secietly des- 1804, 
patched his mfantry and guns, for the execution of his 
destined exploit On the night of the 6th, he encamped 
with his cavalry about four miles in front of the British 
position Before dayhght next morning General Lake 
moved out to surprise him The General formed his army 
mto three divisions , leaving the park, and an adequate 
forcq, for the protection of the camp , hut Holkar was 
apprized of his approach, and retired too promptly to 
perrmt an attack Eaily on the morning of the 8th, the 
infantry of that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and im- 
mediately opened a heavy cannonade The garrison was 
small, consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
inegular mfantry, the place was extiemely extensive, 
and the fortifications weie in a rumous state Everything 
promised a successful enterprise 
Eiom the first notice of the enemy’s approach in that 
direction, the most judicious precautions had been taken, 
under the duection of Lieutenant-Colonels Ochterlony and 
Burn, the firat actmg as resident in the city, the second 
commandant of the troops, to place the city m the best 
state of defence which circumstances would permit 
During the 8th, the distance fiom which the enemy filed 
prevented much execution On the 9th, however, having 
erected a batteiy, within breaching distance, they demo- 
lished a part of the wall, and would have quickly efiected 
a breach , when a sally was planned to check their pro- 
gress Two hundred sepoys, and 160 of the irregular 
coiqis, under the command of Lieutenant Rose, performed 
the exploit with gieat gallantry , took possession of the 
enemy’s battery , spiked their guns , and threw them 
into so much confusion, that they fired upon their own 
people, who, flying from the assadmg party, were mistaken 
for British troops The principal operations from this 
time wei e earned on under cover of extensive gardens and 
adjoining ruins on the southern face of the fort , and they 
soon made a breach in the curtain between two of the 
gates lileasures which were completed by the evening of 
the 12th, to preclude communication between the breach 
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book VL and the town, prerented their profiling by that adranUga. 

CHAT nu. Bat, on the 13^ appearanee* Indicated the mtantlon of a 

Tary eerlooB attain. At daybreak, on the 14th, the gnn* 

1801. of the enemy opened in orery direction. A large body of 
infentry advinoed under ooTer of this oannotiade, pre- 
ceded by ladders, to the Lahore gate They were reoeired, 
howerer with eo mnoh aieadmeas and gallantry that they 
were driven back, learlog their ladders, with conaidarable 
oonfaalon, and oonsulerable loss. Inaotire to a great 
degree, during the rest ocT the day they made a show 
towards evening of drawing eome guns to another of the 
gates but took advantage of the night and in the 
monung their rear goard of oavalry at a distance was all 
thatioo^ be seen. As the number of the men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, was too email to admit of regular 
rehafa, or to make it safe for them to ondresa, proviaions 
and sweetmeats were served out to them dally at the ex 
penae of goveromeut, • which,* aooording to the mfonaa- 
tiOQ of Clonal Oohtsrlony “ had ths best efeot upon 
their iplnta. That officer oonolodas his report with the 
following mented eologimn Tlis fatigue sufTered by 
both officers and men could be exceeded by nothing but 
the oheeafulness and patience with which it was endured 
and it cannot but rerfleot the greatmt honour on the disci 
pline oourage, and fortitude of BiitLah tioopa, m the eyes 
of all Rmduatan, to observe, that, with a small force, t^y 
sustained a siege of nine dsyi, repelled an asaaolt, 4nd 
defended a dty ten miles in cucumferenoc^ and which had 
ever heretofore, been given up at the first appearanoa 
an enemy at Hs gates.” * 

Prmtod pepert. tU Htpn. F ms4>-»4S-.K. 

Tbe Cefa uca of De£bi celr wanti as Oms ta Ibra s TCrOr podort to Qial 
of Arco* >7 Chr*. A dy « S»vt fftlit, eon UiTiU r BtndpopclctiaD, 
vboM SMitr Bv raUne* co^d b* pioerd, nd tuKiiwod bj nDt Wrer 

mpfoded tr bCUk^ woneben. worn diUpldAivd ociUden^ 

Xrf A nrro at Aboct alSM mo. vilta ibcnA lOO pj ACCA oTcAaBaa, AM detoSed 
W RCArcAlj mm Uiaq eoC bmo, wtUi aI«t «9 cua. TIm Uoaf* *mp}07Ad fa 
t&A dffcacA co taw Wd of ttw Xm bAftilwi Em imi, t*d foar eamMnjca of 
tbo ITCb BAtm tBluitrr tw max lntnhpi» vhldi taM am (rr«r frno Bfa. 

la ttM prARultAf nr Aad Usm bAltAlicAU et v trrAnlar mfao. 

try nm tAjt iMd matuurd em Ibe tf UT O AcXofthA ■DAmy fait tlu stBlisr 
wu immedUttly fc^iprumd bj -rlrixWi ncAJorAa tbA rmfleadvi «n 
KTWi, AsnT««aart.ioArtial tbAm^ssM nn iCTWAlr fioc 

f*d. aM tn blow the moAsM of tbA gxam. linli codMaw* 

OMild tbenfan be ptaced (A Qua ovTfa bot tbAybebcwimn. Abodyofirr*. 
rnigr tnrm dtWTtAd to CXa AMOy Ooa bAttAM* a^ BAttre tniiBtry tM Sad 
oftbA^Ch, raSAbooed fa SaIba Omrfa tbj fait Aad fa1aca,h rnrd ta tM 
UaDj tbe Uatfol, AO* <d Uw lAfifan ef vWA hid mab titAoird fa 
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ARRANGEMENT WITH THE MOGUL. 

About this penod it was, that the Gtovemor-General BOOK YI 
made his final arrangement respecting the maintenance chap xiii. 
and condition of Shab Aulum and his family Ovei the ' 

city of Delhi, and a small portion of suiioundmg territory, 
a sort of nommal soveieignty was reserved to the Em- 
peror The whole was, indeed, to remain under charge of 
the British Resident , but the revenues would be collected, 
and justice admimsteied, in the name of the Mogul Be- 
side the produce of this territory, of which the Empeior 
would appoint a dewan, and other officers, to inspect the 
collection, and ensure the appbcation to his use, a sum of 
90,000 rupees would be issued firom the treasury of the 
Resident at Delhi, for the expenses of himself and his 
family But “ m extending,” says the Governoi -General, 

“ to the royal family the benefits of the British protection, 
no obligation was imposed upon us, to considei the nghts 
and claims of his Majesty Shah Aulum as Empeioi of 
Hindustan , and the Governor-General has deemed it 
equally unnecessary and inexpedient, to combme with the 
mtended provision for his Majesty and his household, the 
consideration of any question connected with the future 
exeicise of the Impenal prerogative and authority ” ^ 

Towards the end of June, the state of the country 
at that time rendering military opeiations impracticable 
m the Deccan, Major-General Wellesley was called to 


correspondence Holkar So little did Lord Late anticipate the posslbi- 
lit} of Delhi beinp; defended by such disproportionate forces, that he had in- 
structed the Resident to inthdrair all the regular tro ips into the fort for the 
protection of the person of Shah Alem and that of the royal famil} , leaving for 
the defence of the eity such irregulars as might liai e been entertained The 
Resident, Lient -C!oi Ochterlonj , who had made such preparation as the time 
permitted for the defence of the cit> , acting under these Instructions, directed 
the Commandant Oilonel Burn, to retire ivith his detachment into tlie cit> , 
and take up the ground Intel) occupied by the 2nd battalion, 4th regiment, for 
the nlglit, (of the 7th Noi ember,) placing sentries at the gates j evldentl) in- 
tending to wltlidraw the whole into the fort Considering, however, that if 
tlie city were left undefended, it would become the scene of Indiscriminate 
tumult and plunder, and tliat Us abandonment without a struggle would be a 
discredit to tlie Bntlsh arms and a moral triumph for the enemy trusting, 
also, to be able finally, if compelled, to effect his retreat Into the citadel. 
Colonel Burn determined, witli the means at his disposal, to defend, as long 
ns he could, the city from the enemy this bold os n ell ns prudent resolve 
was entirely concurred In b) his officers, and the Resident ably and zealously 
co operated in its execution The result reflected the highest honour upon 
the defenders, and restored the reputation of the British arms Oral mfor- 
mation , Thom’s War in India , Memoir of Major General William Bum , 
East India Military Calendar, U 497 — W 

> I’nnted iwpcrs, ut supra, No 23, p 149 — M Despatches, iv 237, 
642,553 — W 
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0KlcQtt4, to aBQB t in iho daliberktiOD OQ oetiain inlIiUr 7 and 
eooDomioil plana and smTandared the general powor^ 
military and oIvD, with whiob he was mveated. Before hia 
deportnre, a porhon of the troop* in the field were ma 'e 
to return to Fort SL George and Bombaj leaving dis- 
poaahle, in the Deooen, two regiment* of European in- 
-fantry four r^;linenta of natlTe cavahy and thirteen bat- 
tahons of sepoja. The principal part of this force, four 
regiment* of native oavalry two regiment* of European 
infantry nx hattaliotts of aepoya, with * bettering train, 
and the oommou proportion ^ artiller 7 and pioneciB, were 
direoted to gtssemble for aotive operatioiis at Annmgabed, 
under the general oommand of Lieutenant-Colonel Wal- 
lace. Of the remaining seven battalion* of sepoy*, aix 
were ordered to remam •* a reeerve four at Poonah, and 
two at Hyderabad and one was required as a gamaon at 
Ahmednugger * 

Having complebed bis arrangement* for action. Colonel 
Wallaoe marched from Fooikabad on the S&th of Septem- 
ber and reached Cbandore on tbs 8th of October On 
the tame daj he detached * baUalion with two IS 
potuxlerB, against a small fort» nidlaH Lnnaaoolgaaffi, gar 
naooed bj Holkar and diatant about twelve Dule& The 
battahou met with a deaperate reaistanoe, and loai its 
oommander A remforcemeut waa sent darmg tha night, 
and the place was stormed the following morning Wal 
laoe took poaseesioii, without realatance, cf the pettah of 
Chandore on the evening of tbe 8th and on the 10th he 
had carried hia approaches within three or four hundred 
yards of the gate of tbe fort, when the KoUedar or go- 
lemor sent overture# of cspitulatloo. The tanna, per 
nutting the gamaon to depart with their private effects, 
were agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, and at ten on 
the morning of the 13th, the British troops were placed In 
poeaeMlon of the fort. It was a place of great strength, 
being inaccessible at every part but the gmte-waj and of 
coo^erable importaooe^ as oommmnding one of the best 
passes in the range of hills where it stands. The fort of 
Dboorb surrendered to a detachment on the 14th the 
forts of AnoheOa, Jeewunta, and some minor poeia^ on 
the some range of wore eraonated and Colonel 
> FmM aipca. at nyn< Ko. X3, ^ m. 
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IIOLKAU’S SOUTIICRX TOSSESSIONS TAKEN. 

"Wftllnce, Icamig a gnin*;©!! in Clmndore, began his march BOOK Vi 
to Galna on the 17(h He arrmul on the Slst , took jios- ciiai* xiii 

session of tlic pottah on the following inoming , on tho 

SOth tw'o practicable breaches wore made in the walls , 
and the storming parties wcic on the point of luhancing 
when the garrison ofTered to mu render Tlio reduction of 
Galna jioldcd possession of all tho tcrntwies of Ilolkar 
in the Deccan Of those in Malwa tho conquest was 
alreade completed, b 3 Colonel Afnrra^’s detnehmonU 
The Coininandcr-in-Chiof, as soon ns he had completed 
his supplies at ^[iittra, maichcd towards Delhi, wheie ho 
armed on the 17th of Octobei, two da 3 s after tho oncmj’s 
letrcat Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, who had been lecallod 
fioni Sehaui unporo to the defence of Delhi, ciosscd tho 
.Tunina, on his return to his foiinei station, with one bat- 
talion of soiioj's and some nujeobs, on tho 2Gth of Octo- 
ber On tho 29th, Holkar ciossed with his cavah^', 
between Paniput and Delhi, and advanced upon this de- 
tachment, which ho o\eitook at Saumlco, on tho follow'iug 
day Colonel Bum encamped with his small party in a 
squaio, which towards e\eniugwas completely sun ounded 
At four the next morning he began to move The onomy 
having posted themselves on tho load to Sehaurunpoie, 
expecting the detachment to pioceed in that diiection, 
enabled Colonel Bum to reach, without molestation, a 
small Gume, bordeimg on the city Pinding the minds 
of the men admirably disposed, he resolved to defend him- 
self in the Gurne till reinforcements should arrive, or 
even to fight his way back to Delhi All attempts having 
failed for the collection of giain, and the troops ha\ang 
suffered great pnvations, he had come to the resolution, 
on the 1st of November, of fighting his way to Bhaugpul^ 
on the following night , but at this time he received in- 
telhgence of the maich of the Commander-m-Chief, and 
was induced to wait for his approach. 

On the 31st of Octobei, that General, taking the re- 
serve, his three regiments of dragoons, three legiments 
of native cavalry, and the mounted artilleiy, ciossed the 
Jumna, to pursue the cavalry of Holkar At the same 
time Major-Geneial Prazer, with the main body of the 
infantry, two regiments of native cavalry, and the park of 
1 Printed papers, ut supra, p 250, 261, 266, 267 
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BOOK VL artiDery -wmB directed to more upon the infantry and 
CBUP xm. artniary of HoUauii -wWoh had reached the noighbocAood 
' of on the right bank of the JmnniL The object of 

1801. thu double moToment iraa, to force both the cavalry and 
and the infantry of HoU^ to nak an action with the 
Bntiah troopa, or to make him fly from HindoBten, nndar 
dmnnvtanoa of so mooh ignominy and distress, as would 
have a diaastroos efleot upon the repotatioD of his oeose. 

General Lake arrived at Bhangput on the 1st of Novem- 
ber On the aeoond he p qr fortned a march of more than 
twenty-ejght xoBes, and reached Kondallah. On the 3rd 
he arrived at Saomlee, from which the enemy had decamped 
early in the morning 

ITajor-General Fraser marohed from Delhi on the 5th of 
Norembor and arrived at Qobnrdan on the 12th, a place 
within three oosa of the fort of Deeg His force ooa- 
aisted of two regimeDta of native cavalry his Majesty's 
76th regiment, the Company's European regiments, an 
battahona of sepoys, and the park of artill«y in aH abont 
Btx thonaaad men. The force of the enemy was ■onder- 
stood to amount to twenty-four battalicms of infantry a 
large body of horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance strongly 
encamped, with their right open Deeg, and a large jeel of 
water covering the whole of thedr front. 

As the hour was late A&d the General bad little infor 
mation of the ettemy’a position, be delayed the attack till 
morning Having made his amngemeots for the security 
of the oamp he marched with the army In two brigades at 
three o clock m the moniing making a oiroait nnmd the 
water to the loft, to enable him to come upon the right 
flank of the enemy A little after day-break, the army 
was formed, m two lines and attacked, tnd carried a 
large village on the enemy s flank. It then descended the 
hni^ and charged the enemy's advanced party under a 
heavy diachaiga of round, grepe, and chain, from their 
guns, which they abandoned as the British army came np. 
General Fraser whose gallantry animated every mnn fn 
the field, was wounded, and obliged to be carried from the 
battle, when the oomnwmd devolved upon General ilonson. 
The enemy retired to fresh batteries as the Brituh ad- 
vanced. The whole of the battenes were carried for 
upwards of two miles^ till the enemy wen dnrsa close to 



PURSUIT OF IIOLIwVR’s CAVALRY. 

tbe -walls of the foi t Ono body of tbcni, draw a up to the 
eastward of tbo lowei end of tbe lake, stdl retained n 
position, whence the} had annoyed the British with a \eiy 
destructu e fire Seeing the British tioops, under cover of 
n fire from so\ oral pieces of cannon, ino\ mg i ound to their 
loft, they made a iwccipitato retrofit into the lake, where 
man} of them were lost 

The British took oightj’-soi on pieces of ordnance m tins 
battle, and lost in killed and wounded about 350 men 
The enemy’s loss, which was groat, could only be conjec- 
tured Tlie lemains of the army took shelter in tho 
fortress of Deeg * 

After tho flight of Holkar with his cavahy from 
Saumlee, on tho moiniug of tho 3rd, the Comraandoi-in- 
Clnef went aftci him wnth such expedition, as might 
allow him no time to ia\age tho country without risking 
an engagement with the British cavalry On tho 9th of 
November, that General arrived at Happer, which the 
enemy had left the preceding night, monng in the direc- 
tion of Coorjah, with design, as was supposed, to re-cioss 
tho Jumna, in the neighbourhood of Muttra General 
Lake arrived at Khass Gungo, on the 14th of November, 
when Holkai appeared to have taken the direct load to 
Putty Ghur On tho 16th, Lake arrived at Alygunge 
distant about thiity-six miles from Putty Ghur He 
halted only to refresh his men and horses, and, mai cbing 
with the cavalry early in the mght, came up with the 
enemy bofoie day-break. They were encamped close 
under the w'alls of Purruckabad, and taken by suipiise 
The execution done upon them was therefore piodigious, ' 
and their resistance mconsiderable Several discharges of 
grape being given to them from the horse artillery, the 
cavalry advanced, and put them to the sword Many of 
the horses were stiU at them piquets, when the British 
cavalry penetrated into their camp ^ Prom the 31st of 

• Despatches, Iv 233 — VT 

Lord Ijake eitpresses his opinion, on several occasions, that this ivas one 
of the severest autlons during tire war , It appears to have been the hardest 
fought battle on this side India ” “I have every reason to believe that the 
action of the 18th instant e as a very near business ” Despatches iv 241, 251 
It was a contest less with men than with guns , the batteries of the enemy 
were crowded with guns and strongly posted Thom’s War in India, plan, 
p 408 — W 

* Tho surprise was complete, Holkar would not credit the possibility of the 
British making to rapid a movement, and went to sleep as if no danger was 
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BOOK YL October when they deputed from Delhi, the Bntiah 
oiAT mi. troopo had dally marched a diataoce of tirenty-three or 

tironty four mflea d iring the day and night preceding 

the attack, they mandied fifty-eight rnflwi and from the 
distance to which they pursued the enemy must hare 
paoeed over a spaoe of more than eeventy milas before 
they took up their ground. 

After aDnwing the troops to hah for two daje, the 
Bntiah General agam marched In purau it of Holkar who 
fled to the Jumna in great distreaa, and re-crosaed it near 
Mohabun on the 23rd, hastening to jom the remainder of 
hia army at Deeg. TTie Commander in-Ohlef arrlTed at 
Uuttrm on the 28th ] and joined the army at Deeg qd the 
1st of December On hia march he re cei Ted the melan- 
oholy intalligenoe that the wound of General Fraaar had 
proved mortal. The loos of that officer was felt as a 
nationa], and almost an individual, calamity by every 
Bcitoa m India. 

Of the enemy* foroe, a oonsiderrable portion having 
t hr own themsolvea into town and fort of Deeg, and the 
remainder oocnpytng a position under Its wtUa, airange- 
ments were taken for the redoetioo of the place. The 
battering tram and neoesaary storw arrived £nra Agra, on 
the 10th and ground was broken on the 13th. The pos> 
sesaioa of an eminenoe which oommanded the town, and 
In some degree, the fortree* iteel^ appeared of importance 
for the farther operationa of the kie^ It was defended 
by a amall fortification the enemy strongly in- 
trenched ibemselvQa m its front had erected battwee In 
the most commanding sltuationa and were favoored by 
the nature of the ground. The breach in the wall was 
practicable on the S3rd and arrangementa were made to 
storm it, together with the Intrenchments and batteries, 


s«r Afttmrd*. ts Um «a«na fl# nlxat, IflteOJfwxe CUM bvtSe Ssvk 
that tlw fcaenl tmociIj tair «oa cC. tat lb« Mman voald wt valoBtlM 
tallDs m tSttadra to SnU« that tlia repert m sot tra*. at 
•iMl BDdaicl>t. (otor* eorraeUr Sewn,) OoMnl e^rrm spaa 

npea notacr^pMtfMMi brKMwridast tmtrt U«w op Jivt bdbra tb« 
opwt. «Pd a» report twatex-a Uw Mihmja to Kme o< t» danger » tlxt 
bo VM OB bonAvk vfaa tb* aiwBnr ent, a jOi fcv iDon p t pai aS lor 
■ctidB. Bot bdOrt tb« rwt voe BoaattS. tba 0«ml nt npeo tbeis. «Dd 
tb« anT vx Wh erwt ilaaxbtw tlrmotr ofajDMrEbrt Uaier 

Tbarri wHmi hot tbat EoOerr m tb* co'lutstat, aad by J ap a wj u. bars 

kntbalfkharai rSImalad . bat bo dcBbt yilh «t eUOOD 

W«rtatolK>».-W 



rOHT OF DEEG TAKEN. 4in 

dunng tlio night- Tlie force destined for the attack was hOOK T1 
divided into three columns, and nio\ cd off in such a man- ciiAr xiii 

ncr as to reach the different points of attack a little before 

twch cat night The right column, undei Captain Kelly, 
was ordeied to force the oncm 3'’8 battoncs and tienches, 
on the high ground to the left of the town The loft 
column, nndoi Major lladchffe, as destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches on the encmj’s light The centre 
column formed the storming party, and vas led by Lieut - 
Colonel Macrae The whole ser\iccuas perfoimed ivith 
equal gallantly and success “ By means of the daikness 
of the night,” says the Commander-in-Cbief, “the euemj' 
was taken by surprise, and prevented fiom availing them- 
selves of the ad^antage they possessed, or of making a 
very foi midable resistance ” The loss of the Bntish was 
not tnfling, and that of the enemy very great Overawed 
by this example of the audacity and success of the British 
troops, the enemy evacuated the town of Deeg on the fol- 
lowmg day , the fort, on the succeeding night , and fled in 
the direction of Bhurtpore, leaving nearly the whole of 
their cannon behmcL* 

The fort of Deeg belonged to Eunjeet Sing, the Kaja of 
Bhurtiiore "WTien the Bntish, in the battle fought on 
the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkai under the walls of 
the fort, a destructive fire of cannon and musquetry was 
opened upon them by the gamson The Eaja of Bhurt- 
pore was one of the first of the chiefs in that part of 
India, who, at the time when General Lake advanced 
against Smdiah beyond the Jumna, made overtures for a 
combmation wth the British state As ho was one of the 
most considerable of the minor sovereigns in that part of 
India, and possessed great influence among the Eajas of 
the Jaats, his accession to the Bntish cause was treated as 
a fortunate event, and he was indulged with very advan- 
tageous terms A treaty was concluded by him, by which 
the British government bound itself to protect his do- 
mimons , bound itself not to interfere in the smallest 
degree with the administration of his country , fieed him 

1 Printed papers, ut supra, p 224, 252 — 273 , also General Lal-e’s Letter to 
the Governor-General, dated Muttra, 1st Julj , 1805 , Papers, ut supra. No 16, 
p 36 — m: 

Despatches, iv 241 — W 
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BOOK TL entirely from the heaTy tribute Trhich he lUirmtHy peid 
CHAT jun. to the lUhmtta poTPers and of the eur r ou ndipg die- 
' '■ ■ tncta, oouquerod from ffindiah, annexed eo much to the 

leoi temtonefl of the Eaja, ea equalled in extent and value 
one-third of hla former domimona. 

'Kotwithatandmg theee great adrantageo, and the Go* 
Tentor GeneraTa ayatem of defeushre allianoe, no aooner 
bad Holkar aasom^ an attitude of defianoe to the BritiBh 
P nwitT, than Bonjeet Blog manifeeted an inclination to 
jom him. On the let of Angnat, 1604, a seoret agent of 
the Baja, with letterv to Holhar 7aa apprehended at 
Mnttra, and diacorery made of a treaohenma ooma- 
pondenoe Ihe Baja, very soon after oonoluding hla 
treaty with the Britleh goremment, had exhorted Holkar 
to deapiae the British power and offered to jom bnn, on 
oonditkm of reoaring oertain acceeaione of territory 
During the same month in which this disoovery was made, 
MToral eomjdamta were addressed to him by the Oom- 
mander IrHdhiai^ODaocoaDtof the little asm stance reoejred 
from btm in pTonding for the war In the intaroepted 
o or r e ap on daooe, offence appeared to bare been tahen by 
the B^ja at the violent manner in which the Brftiih 
resident at Uuttie had decaded some disputes respecbng 
the traffio in salt and some alarm was conveyed to hia 
mind by a report that the Rn gbab government was 
to Introduoe the Rn gliah courts of justice mto hia do* 
mmionSi* 

Upon referenoe of all tbeas cdTcnmatances to the Go- 
Temor-Gcneral, thou^ he regarded them as ample proof 
of traitorous demg rtu, be was yet dlspceed, on the present 
oocasiOQ, when his defenalTe sjatem was upon its trial, to 
exercise an nnoommon degree of lenify and forbearanoe 
He imputed the offenoes of the Baja and his son, to 
the oorrupt intrigues of mischievous advisers and 
said, that "the just principles of pc^oy as well as 
the oharaoteristlo lenify and mercy of the Bntbtb go- 
vemment, required that a due indulgence ahould be 
manifested towards the imbeoQity ignoraoce, and indo- 

1 JLBoCber ene mu te ten Sms t nOflou fc«Unc TtetettsicTfte 
•Cnt npuldlr tnod* to tte borror at tte «ov Amnia profamtea oiT 

tte tilWiI Emltah. r>Mjiiti,tei, Lim.-Omnl to tba Uiraseu Wtl- 
fc*ic 7 tr 115,187— W 
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lence of tlie native chiefs, who have been drawn into BOOK VI 
these acts of tieachery and hostility, by the depravity and chap xju 

artifices of their seivants and adherents”^ And he in- 

structed the Commander-in-Chief to warn the Raja of 1808 
his danger, to assuie him that no design of interfering 
with his government was entertained by the British 
rulers , and to requiie him to bieak off immediately all 
communication with the enemies of the Bntish state 
Towards the end of October, the Commander-m-Chief 
complained to the Governor-General, that the Raja had 
evaded his apphcation for the troops, with which, accordmg 
to the treaty, he was bound to assist the British govern- 
ment, while he had afforded to Holkar positive and ma- 
terial assistance - In reply, the Governor-General left the 
question of peace or war to be decided by the opinion of 
expediency which the Commander-m-Chief, with his moie 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances, might be 
induced to form , still,, however, remaiking, that “if 
considerations of secuiity should not reqmre the punish- 
ment of Bhuitpoie, those of pohcy suggested the expe- 
diency of forbearance, notwithstandmg the provocation 
which would render such pumshment an act of retribu- 
tive justice ” The behaviour, however, of the garrison of 
Deeg, at the time of the battle fought imder its walls, 
produced orders from the seat of government for the 
entire reduction of the Raja, and the annexation of all 
his forts and territories to the Bntish domimons As 
Bappoojee Sindiah, the oflicer who, at the beginmng of the 
war with Holkar, commanded that detachment from the 
army of Smdiah which co-operated with General Monson 
at the commencement of his retreat, and was one of 
the chieftains mcluded m the list of those who, under 
the operation of the late treaty, were to receive jaghires 

1 Letter from the Governor General to the Commander-in-Chlef Papers, 

No 16 , nt supra, p 23 Compare the sentiments here expressed ■nith those 
employed agamst the Nahohs of Arcot — M 

Despatches, Iv 193, 363 The grounds of this opinion were furnished by 
Lord Lake, who from personal knowledge of the Kaja and ills son, considered 
them to he indolent and unenterprising characters, and unlikelj to have 
embarked In any hazardous enterprise, except upon the instigation of 
some of the persons about tiiem, who, from the desperate state of their 
fortunes, were ready to advocate the most violent measures Despatches 
iy 184 — W 

s The troops also which had been professedly assembled for the purpose of 
co-operating a ith the British armj , were actually engaged on the side of the 
enemy at the battle of Deeg Despatches Iv 367 — W 
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BOOE VL uni pensiotifl frota llioBrttiahgoTorninont, li*d afterwirds 
ouAp HU. openly Joined Holkanrith the troops ttnder his command j 

and Saddaaheo Bhao, another of Bmdiaha officers, who 

1S04. heen aont to oo-oporata with. IConaon, had also JouMd 

the enemy the Qorenior-Qeneral at the Bunetlme direoted 
the Commander in-Ohlef to prooeod against them as rebels 
try them by a oonrUmartia] and oairy the sentence into 
inamediate eiocnUon.* 

The loss of Deeg was a tromendona blow to Holkar and 
the Baja. The anrronndmg ooontry immediately eub- 
mltted to the anthonty of the BrHlah goremmeni and 
General lAka, haring t^en the to^aiaite stepa for secnrlng 
the fort, and admmBtenng the ooontxy mored fro m Deeg 
on the 3&th of Deoembar The army of Qniarat, under 
the command of Colonel Mnrrsy h^ been ordered to 
idranoe from the aonthwaid, in the dueotion of Kotah, 
to Intercept, if made \fj that rofltei, the flight of HoUmr 
into Ualwa. This officer had reached the neighbocrhood 
of Kotah by the end of December and QraenJ lAhe 
bellered, if he oonld hsTO majU the Uahratta chiefUm 
retreat in that direotion, that he might hare been effeo 
tually d aaLfo yed. Bat Holkar tboogh ponraed from place 
to plaoe, oonld not be driren from the Bh urt pore terrl 
tones, so long aa hla mfimUy oonld find proteotlon in the 
city of Bhortpore;, hie caralry by Its rapid moremepta, 
oonld elnde all attacks, and enpplles were derlred from 
the reaonroee of the B^a. The redaction of Bhurtpore 
presented itaalf therefore, to the Oommander In-Chief as 
of uecoeerty the first of ^ fhbir© operatioiis. 

After being jomed at Mattra by the King’s 7flthrBgi 
ment, which be had snmmoned from Cawnpore, he amr^ 
before the capital of the Raja, on the 3rd of Janaary 
1805 The town of Bhortpore, eight miles In extent, was 
ererywhere surroonded by a mod wall of great thinness 
and height, and a rory wide and deep ditch fillod with 

> Pcpm, el Kipn, So ia.p.T— <T— U. 

Urd WeBoiltT^ u»U ■.'»«*» to Lar4 Laks, rcn, to ton* a WT x J aawll mt 
artoftac BapoipM Stadmh cod Ui tiJkrvm to pta m S t* hit enrp hr a 
eartsln Bator Pnaltr aT Mac aoultond nd traatad aa ratnla aad 
IraHcri. If thay <nd act jota tba cntp, aad aftannuds kacm prl ^ami 
to Om Meai ano^tbao tbay vrra to ba triad by a caort-aiBrtul. cad 
tta Oaotral vat aottnnaad to c ar ry hrtM tmadata axaeatua dM aoxlfb' 
■eat artoab adcfat K t a mtoJ tbam tw tbair tradwry od ratwHwrc^ 
IiaiEito,lT «*.— W 
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water The fort was situated at the eastern extremity of BOOK VI 
the town , and the walls were flanked with bastions, at chap xm. 

short distances, mounted with a numeious artilleiy The 

whole force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the sm round- 1806. 
mg inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its defence, 
were thrown into the place , while the bioken battalions 
of Holkar had intrenched themselves under its walls 
The British army, after driving the battahons from this 
position, vnth great slaughter, and the loss of all the 
artfllery which they had been enabled to carry fiom Deeg, 
took up a position south-west of the town The batteries 
were opened on the 7th of January On the 9th, a breach 
was reported practicable , and the General resolved to 
assault in the evemng, as the enemy had hitherto stockaded, 
at night, the damage sustained by the wall in the course 
of the day When the storming party arrived at the ditch, 
they found the water exceedmgly deep Over this diflB.- 
culty they prevailed , and gamed the foot of the breach. 

Here they made several gallant and persevering exertions , 
but all ineffectual they were repulsed with a heavy loss, 
mcludmg Lieutenant-Colonel Maitland, the officer who 
bravely commanded m the assault 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately re- 
newed, and a second breach was prepared on the 21st It 
was deemed advisable to give the assaidt by dayhght 
The storming partyjnoved out of the trenches, wheie they 
had been lodged for the purpose, a httle before three 
o’clock m the afternoon They were unable to pass the 
ditch , and, bemg exposed for a considerable time to a fire 
which did great execution, were obhged to retire 

The want of mihtary stores and provisions delayed the 
commencement of renewed operations, till the begmmng 
of February, when the batteries were opened upon the 
wall, at some distance from the part which was formerly 
breached On the 20th of the same month, the breach 
bemg as complete as it was supposed to be capable of 
bemg made, one column, composed of 200 Europeans, and 
a battahon of sepoys, was ordered to attack the enemy’s 
trenches and guns outside the town , a second column, 
composed of 300 Europeans, and two battahons of sepoys, 
to attack one of the gates , while a third, headed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don, and formed of the greatest part of the 
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BOOK VI Enropean faroo bolongmg to the Beogil army titd three 
CHAP X II httHehona of wpoyi, was to ascend the breach. The aig 
■ tiaI to b© obaerred by the atonning par^ waa, the oom- 

meooetnent of the attadc by the first oolmnn on the 
enemy’s trenchea, a little before foor o clock In the after 
noon. This oolmnn ma anooeeafal, aod got immediate 
poeseaeion of the enemy’s gam. The aeoond oolamn was 
delayed by a party of the enemy’s horae and was exposed 
by a mlst^e, It Is said, of their gmde, to a deetraotiTe fire 
from the town, whloh destroyed their ladders, and rendered 
inefieoioal the attempt on Uie gate. The sioiming party 
was also delayed, aooordlng to the statement of the Oom 
mander In-CWe:^ by oironmslancoe, which he does not 
mention aod fottod the ditch so deep, that it was Impos- 
sible to amre at the breach. The troo^ having attempted 
to ascend by the bastion, were repols^ with great slangh 
ter though the oolotire of one of the natire regiments 
were planted withm a short digtBnr^ of the top. 

As the Commanderdn-CSuef ascribed the faOore to aooi- 
deotal obetrootions and delays as the stoTTning party 
bad nearly gained the snmmit of the bastion and as he 
was infoTtned, he aays, that a few hour* more ^*^*Wng 
■wonM make the ascent there perfectly easy, be determined 
to make another attempt oo the following day The whole 
Eorcpean part of the Bwgal army and the greater part of 
two King’s regiments, with upwards of four battaUons of 
natire infantry mored oo to the attack, under Bngadier- 
Qenersl klonson, about three o dock in the afternoon 
« Discharges of grape, kgs of wood, and pots filled with 
combustible materialr^ Immediately aays the report of 
the Commander in-Chiof^ "knocked down those who w ere 
asoending and the whole party after being engaged m an 
obstinate oontest for two hours, and suffering very serere 
looB, were obliged to relinquish the attempt, aod retire to 
tras treochea." The ateepnesa of the ascent, and the ina- 
bility of the assailants to mount, except by small parties 
at a time, were^ it was asid, the enemy’s advantages.' 

The guns of the British army h«d^ in consequence of in- 
oessant firmg, become, for the moat part, unserrioeable 
the whole of the artiHeiy stores were expended prori 

> Ko. la, airrt. p. S7 as. h*. aa, npn, p. m-asa.— x. 

Unpatete tr VK m.— W 
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sions were exhausted , and the sick and wounded were BOOK VI. 
numerous It was therefore necessary to intermit the ohap xm 

siege of Bhurtpore One of the most remarkable, perhaps, 

of all the events in the history of the Butish nation in 
India, is the difficulty, found by this victonous army, of 
subduing the capital of a petty Raja of Hindustan The 
ciicumstances have not been sufficiently disclosed , for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports of 
tlie Commandei-m-Chief are lacomc As general causes, 
he chiefly alleges the extent of the place, the number of 
its defenders, the strength of its works, and, lastly, the 
incapacity of his engineers , as if a Commander-in-Chief 
were fi.t for his office who is not himself an engmeer '■ 

• Although, it may he reasonably expected, that a Commander-in-Chief 
should be able to appreciate the abilities of his engineers, and the probable 
adequacj of the means at their command to overcome the resistance opposed 
to Mm, it can scarcelj be held to he incumbent on him to be an engineer 
himself Lord Lake was certainly no engineer, neither his education, nor his 
experience, nor his temperament, quallfled him for directing the operations of 
a siege It is said that he proposed to attack Bhurtpore, ns he had done Ah- 
ghur, by biowmg open the gates,— in which there is great likelUiood that he 
would have succeeded,— he naa advised to thecontrarj ,andltwaa determined 
to attempt to breacli tvith a very Ineffective battering train, m ith a great defi- 
ciency of ofiicers instructed or expenenced in the art of engineering, and with 
a great abundance of ignorance as to the strength and circumstances of the 
fortress The fullest account of the siege is given by Major Thom , many in- 
teresting particulars are also supplied by a treatise on the Attack of Mud 
iorts, by Colonel Galloway, and by a series of anonymous articles, entiUed 
Military Autoblographi , which are understood to be the composition of a dis- 
tmgulslied Bengal officer, in the East Indian United Service J oumal, published 
in Calcutta, in 1833, and 1834 From these sources, and from tlie oral infor- 
mation of officers present at the siege, some addition maj be made to the mea- 
gre account which the text has derived from the official despatches 

Operations commenced with the construction of a breaclilng battery, not of 
the most formidable description , it consisted of six eighteen pounders, and on 
the right of it was a small mortar-battery of four pieies, the distance was 
above 700 yards The wall of the fort extended right and left ns far as the eye 
could reach, and was thickly studded with projecting bastions, well furnished 
with artillery The spot cliosen for forming a breach lay close to the right 
flank of one of these bastions, which enabled the defenders to enfilade the ap- 
proach, a circumstance that occasioned much of the loss suffered in the attempt 
to storm In the first assault some dela} and confusion took place from the 
accidental divergence, in the dark, of the column of attack , and in Mqjor 
Thom’s opinion this delay was a chief cause of the failure This, however, 
may be doubted, as it may be othemdse sufficiently accounted for When the 
column arrived near the wall, its progress was arrested by a deep ditch, the 
existence of which had not been su^cted 

The distance at which the battery had been raised, and the alsence of ap- 
proaches, prevented the assailants from discovering what was going on along 
the foot of the walls, and permitted the garrison to employ working parties to 
widen and deepen what was a dry and neglected ditcli, and to fill it for the 
requisite distance opposite to tlie breach with water, from a water-course which 
communicated with an extensive sw amp at some short distance from the fort 
Such was the Impediment which arrested the column, ns tliey were wholly un- 
prepared for it, a few men continued to cross the ditch above the breach, and 
make their way to the latter by a narrow path at the foot of the wall, just 
broad enough to admit one man at a time In this way,afewmen of the flank 
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He Bombftj army from Qarerat, whioH hid been dJ- 
reotad to more io^rirdt £otah, was afterwards oommsnded 


if Eta MiJ ftj 'i CkW nwiTilri tb« ttnaefa, tnt loppoTt emU 
b« (truinEt lulSdsnt cetarttj to ttMm tarrajiiUhi It, sad Hmj '•er* 

miinltad to mir*. TlM ftrt tept op hct fin dnnoc tfa« vbw oftta* cmaH. 
Utay "wi wn klOnlaD UNntiwt itao, m tba oe ojtf T wu In pai— cm of 
HfJtT * arairj vbo perpetniDj bmnd od Cm ef (ba cmt- 

UBf off aQ ■tricKtan. 

WlatiTO' tbPCB of f :iii Oiaftn* of tlita to ol pito n Biijtbt bare 


. . Ji on ttM other dcta of (be mum t»«xta vm cJWtciL la cader b _ 
•dOM tatormatwi m to tlii dttch. itratann of palpatki atcnrdjty vaa de- 
Tuad ttcrei nattro ttoopan hi tm ihanaaf of Jmi lii'i rod* freni tta taap 
tanrdi the vilta, tber vara ftrnt at «lih ttank cartridaaa, aad tba people en 
the vmita, bautc U>cn tar deonrrad. allovcd thia to appraach the ed^ of tbe 
dibeli, pomtiaf oet to thm tk* ditadlCB of the iimt^ Tba ritnitVia of 
troepe n dal oot aHov of rirj dehbarala atnerrawn, m they i«di off i jam H 
apeedJy a* (bay coold, batna now flrad at by Uw nnMcai. They lataroed ta 
Mfity ud rapoirtad tW tba diteh vaa Inetnaldtnxiti t tbatrivpcrt vm baited 
to, IM vlion tba trooca mada tbatr vay, ander baary aad dealructlia fira, 
to tbe ad«e of the ddtdi, they And aeet of vmtar of exae^Snabta vUtk, 
Koeh broedv than tbo Leddn (bey bad Uo a dht to goaa it viib,aad mBcb 
bayond (ba depth of the taData pwad)*' Santa tline vaa ralBly ipait Is at 
litaiBtlof ta f« e erta a andsr vaD- taMtal itad asd aaB-dmated Ira from tba 
valta, asd alter madi lorn ttta oohMia vaa raealled Bcffdax non Wnoriy 
tbwi the attar Icvcrasea if the buta g aii if dw laraliTtai cf lb* Bncbboer 
baod, tbca tbe bucy Uw 7 ■ Mtata e d from an Liuted i uairt eot u afy vitlnBtbalf 
•vBMvar Had dMy DOTS wbasca the ditib aaa tad,fr veu hara taMXi 
ean tetbam lohaTaextafftbenp^ cT vatzr aad te aD jTObablldy Oe 
fint iMBnU veokl ban a b' tti tbesi wtartpcn. 

Tbeaa tvotaOamhartef entarcad (be Maaiil tycf ncaertaralarpraeiedlBUi, 
•pproeehea van baaim ts diflbrent pomtn, aad earned to tba rdfa of tba 
drtrh Bvppbea of atom and arbUaiT vrra l ani yht frew Ajra aad ether de- 
p4tf I andswrap o aa M l b aOu wa. tboadb mm aoeb toe veak ftr tba per 
pan, epned amiat part af tba vaD vhara tba e ar t am val ^ kn wUlb 
thaa oiaaL «ad vaa efleetaaHy ee * u ed by baabas at edker a-ili a aiij On 
f of Ota d^avpaotad tar tba atonn, tba fUTiaen, aboaa ■■■■■TT^yw 


tie hsponKy vUb vtdeb (bay bad lau aend the «cnsdcd,a>d s 
iltaB, e*hhv< attar aaeb aMaa}t,mda ilaaiirinti nfry upoi tba bead of 
tka tmdbiti, famed peneadoo of tban tor ttiita. cad aan iiputaad aely 
after tbiy bad killed UM ofSear of Bn Mijim i* i lltb, eoacaiasdinf iIm a^ 
Tiaea, tii naoy of tbe meo. Tbay (catoed lad nfatnad eoanataoe atao of a 
trcDob In adranee of tba hnas from vbkb It vu jretcaad to dtalodaa tbos 
•ad friOov them eieaety mto (bi treaeb. Tbi Euiupuua, koverar, Itaa 
Hi j erty b THh and 7Ctb, vbo were it tba bead of tba eofaaa, raftiaed to 
ram, osdtba tav am of tba flankoospaataa of Ike SfiDd vbo had beyiedtba 
otav oaenMn^ rreaHad. Ibe e el raa llea and n p i Mi BWhrM af 
tban- oflVef i taibsf to prodoea any affbet. tva r o tfu n asti af Xctm in tat ifr y 
tba Itab asd loth, sera mmmooad to tbefrmt, a^ foUairtty «lraaead to tba 
arena Tban amntatoDen aplaia tba daisy aSadad to by I^rd Itaka. Tbe 
mn van tned sad dtafaesTtmed by tba eantbet tn vtdeh they Md bem a>> 
Raced dnrtif tba f iasB oon sad bad adopt rd b^ud that tn tka cdraaced 
trweb aMota had been eeeviMd by tba aaemy nnaa vsi laid, by vbjob they 
voqU ba bJova vp la tlua atsta af esbanbcta aad paste fr vooU hsn been 
Jodtdoos to bon d ctar iad the aan n lt, n p arta i aii g ta tt ponJytsd eo larfa a 
txvtkmofibauvnlmf fbres. Wban tba eotsm mebad tin ditcb, it vas, aa 
cetars, hapntaUa i bet eona of (bo aaa tm-tntrf ta tbe ilcbt tiaiijnM ta 
ton tt and to aUanr np tba rofced slope af tba sad tba 

cotooisof tba UtbrefuiWB* ■^^^■ttnbitaBtjyaaradfrsn tbafsnsut of tba 
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to join the Commandei-iu-Ghief at Bhuitpore, •where it BOOK YI 
arrived, on the 12th of February, and under I\Iajor-General chap xiii 

J ones, who had succeeded Colonel Muiiay, boie a full share 

in the succeeding opei’ations 
During the detention of the army befoie the capital of 
Runjeet Sing, the cavalry under General Smith had been 
employed in expelhng Ameer Khan, an adventurer of 
Afghan descent, who had found the means of collecting a 
Xiredatory army, and made an incuraion into the Com- 
pany’s -territory ‘ Befoie the prepaiations were completed 


slope There 'vvas, hovre\er, stlU a perpendicular parapet of some height to he 
sormounted , and ns this •was resolutelj defended bj the garrison, all efforts to 
scale It ■« ere productive only of the destruction of the assailants Two or three 
of the men did get in at the front embrazure of the ■wall, but they y,ere in- 
stantl) cut to pieces by the enemy So apparent an approximation to success 
induced the Commander-In-Chief to direct a repetition of the attack upon the 
bastion "which had beeu ascended, on the follon Ing day , and on this occasion 
the Europeans, ■who had been panic-struck on the da} preceding, volunteered 
to lead the attack, and gallantly redeemed their character Iheir valonr only 
aggravated their loss There was no breach, and the attempt to carry the fort 
by scrambling in disorder np a scabrous bastion, In t\ hlch no firm footing 
could be found, and trherc the party ttus exposed to a murderous fire and to 
an equally destructive sho^wer of deadl> missiles from a numerous garrison, 
strong in position, and exulting In sphlt, "was an Inconsiderate and unjnstiflablo 
casting away of men’s lives 

The vrriter in the East Indian United Service Journal, adverting to the blame 
Imputed to the Engineers for the failure of the attack upon Bhnrtpore, re- 
marks, “ivho the Commandmg Engineer "was, lliave met irith no body who 
could exactly tell I beheve the ollce passed through the hands of several in- 
dividuals during the siege, but no one of them was of sutBclent character, 
either In respect of Influence or experience, to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility attached to so important a situation " He adds, honever, “ even if an 
officer of the requisite ability and experience had been present, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been attended to, for so confident was the General in 
the resistless bravery of his troops, and so impatient withal, that he could 
hardlv brook the delay that was necessary to enable his guns to make a breach 
in the ramparts He had undertaken to besiege a large, populous, and strong 
place, with means that were totally Inadequate for such an ent rprise , and in 
a military point of "view he nos highlj culpable ” The -writer proceeds to 
blame the government for not providing the means whilst it enjoined the 
enterprise, but admitting the neglect, this does not exonerate a General, 
left as Lord Lake was -wltli large discretional authority, from the cnlpabillty 
of attempting objects which his utter want of means rendered impossibi- 
lities — W 

* Ameer Khan jomed Holkar after the first storm of Bhurtpore, and co-ope- 
rated -with his cavalry in harassing the British camp and columns He also 
took an active part in the different attempts made to cut off the English con- 
voj 8 coming to the siege As these attempts were unsuccessful, the Baja of 
Bhnrtpore ascribed their faUnre to want of proper concert between Ameer 
Khan and Holkar, and he therefore sent for them and said, “ as both Sirdam 
could not act n ell together in the same field, it nouldbe better that one should 
temaiu at Bhurtpore while tlio other headed an incursion Into the enemy’s 
territory and carried the war thither ” “ Holkar recollecting,” adds his 
friend and confederate, -with some malice, “his misfortunes at Fumickabad 
and Deeg, chose to remain,” and Ameer Khan, therefore, went upon this ex- 
pedition His direction was Kohllcund, of wluch country he was a native 
He was followed on the day after his departure by General Smith, three 
regiments of dragoons, three regiments of native cavalry, and a division of 
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BOOK VI. for resuming the riege of Bhtirtpore^ thli foroo_rotamed, 
COAT uu. end might, it appeared to the Comina£Ld6r4ii*Ghief^ be nov 

adTantflgooaalj employed In dislodging Holkar from the 

Deighboorhood of Bhartpore and^ if poodble, expelling 
him from that quarter ^ India. At two o olooh in the 
morning of the S9th of IXaroh, he left his camp, with the 
whole of the csTalry and the rteerre, mtending to enrprlee 
the enemy about daybreak. Colonel Don, with the reeerre, 
moved directly upon their left, while the General himself 
made a oirooit to their nght, in the Una {q which It was 
expected they would Bj from the attack on their left. 
They were ao much, however upon their guard, as to be 
eeourod by a timely flight from any oonsiderable injury 
In two days, it was heai^ that they were agam encamped 
within twenty milee of Bhurtpore. On the 1st of April, 
the Commander In-Chief proceeded with the same force 
at midnight, for another ohanoe of reaching them before 
they oould take to flight Though now paiahig the night 
in so mnoh rigOance that they kept their horses saddl^ 
they had not begun to maroh before the British foroewere 
within two hundred yards from them, and having horses 
superior both in spe^ and strength, were able to perfutm 
upon them oonsiderable exeotrtlon, before they had time to 
disperse. So little didtheenemy think of dafendingthexo- 
selres, that of the Bntiah, m either of thoee onsets, not a 
man vaS lost. 

In addition to other ca os ea, which tended to reduce the 
power of Holkar the most respectable of the chiefs who 
belonged to his army now come with their followen to 


boTM artiOar 

pcrW Cal voBM DdsinH, tnt U>^ w* CMvoel kafcn tlielwueortbaj^l^ 
wbkh h*d bMD Sr trsWtwt, tod fai nikS tb* Enable nadoa, 

vtth •ooM of tbs mmOA, had takea rtTiwD. TbWT tcindad tbauMlm tbos 
Sx tvo Sc/m, cxbl thecptnacSnr OoNr*] BaMb WIrfi tb«r daDrvnws. 
Tbs Uabntn Sra tbai mottS tcwsrdi tb* hiHi, nd plsnrWbia 

HD* wlcmOwit TflU gM fc nrtng tb sl ha a %£t bs cst eg, Safer 

tbG rttfueed hb Wfu. bet va luluuiFsS. iiaS ^ eiv 

Slsaloerb. en tbf CaS et lUreb. Beof n^oro at durfw w n m^f tbf 
•Mtcr, bat dM 7 vera rvfolstiJr foneBtmd. fol dnrsn nth Im frta 
the flaid. Sficr tbf pt mdf r acof other Uioua ta RettDcs^ xW 
firvtkffOferatioeiaadbW dfaebseats tad l aei uji ot tlw Siofcr 

Xbxa n a'cafJ tbf Oenc^ on the ISib tf Uanb, a U i il f d , aceerdlOK to US 
ora eecoast, bf M acre tbn IM men He cauUlml to cnlJeet UDf eiT blf 
fexn»T edtaTef,rttb sheen heiejotBed Holkpqn tbf 90th ef Uinb, Oencnl 
>h i bh ret«raed to cnnrp eo tbf tard, hr\li( eSbetaaUr ft aWm ed Saar 
Sbn'i prfdalay i*"* War ts India, OQ, Lin td SiDMr SK«"t 
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tlio English camp The Raja of Bhurtporc, also, discover- BOOK Y1 
mg the fnllacj of the hopes winch he had built upon Hoi- chap xiii 

kar, and dreading the eflects of a renewed attack, began, 

soon after the suspension of operations, to testify his desiro 
for reconciliation Though an cvainplc to couiitci-act the 
impressions made upon the minds of tho people of Hin- 
dustan, by the successful resistance of the Raja of Bhurt- 
pore, might haic appeared, at this time, exceedingly use- 
ful , yet some strong circumstances recommended a course 
rather of foibcarance than of roienge Tlio season was 
very far ad\anccd, and Bhurtporo might still make a tedi- 
ous defence tho seicnty of tho hot vinds Mould destioy 
the health of tho Europeans in tho trenches, and affect 
o\en that of tho natives , great inconvcmeuce v'as sus- 
tained from the contmuanco of Holkar in that quai-ter of 
India, from which it would bo difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support And, above 
all, it was necessary to hax e tho army in a state of readi- 
ness to act against Smdiali, who appeared on tho point of 
renewing tho war Tho proposals of the Raja, theiefore, 
mot the Bntish rulers in a very compliant temper , and 
the terms of a new treaty weie settled on the 10th of 
April, when the preparations for the lenewal of the siege 
were completed, and the army had actually taken up its 
position at tho place As compensation for tho expense 
which the Raja, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
Bntish government, he agreed to pay, by lustalmenis, a 
sum of twenty lacs of Furruckabad rupees , and the addi- 
tional territory, with which he had been aggrandized by 
the Company, was resumed In other lesjiects, he was 
allowed to remain m tho same situation in m Inch he had 
been placed by the precedmg treaty The foit of Deeg 
was not, indeed, to be restored tiU after expenence, foi 
some time had, of his fidelity and fiiendship , but if that 
were obtained, a part of the compensation-money would 
not be required.' 

The conclusion of a treaty with Sindiah, even his enter- 
ing into the system of subsidiary defence, created no sense 
of tranquiUity, no expectation of peace between him and 
the Bntish government Before the signatme of the 

» No 16, ut supra, p 40— 46,63— M See Treaty Wellesley Despatches, It 
App , p 636 — AV 
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BOOK VI treetj of subeidiary allUnoo, a dl*puto had anson aboat 
CHAP xni. the fort of Qaalior and the torritc^ of GobruL The Bn 

■ tiiih goTemment isoladed these pocsearians in the oon- 

1006. rtruobon of that arbolo of the treaty which bcnmd Stridiah 
to aB the engagenienta formed by the Bntieh gorenuiient 
during the war with any of the ohieft who had prerioualy 
paid to tribute or obedience, flindiah contended that 
they oould not be inoloded In that artiole by any joat and 
reaeonable oonatmotlon and also repreeented them as so 
Important to that be oould by no means retam 

his state and condition without them. 

The behavionr of Ambijee or Ingilah, had pro- 

dnced even hostHe opermbona between the time of ngn 
Ing the treaty of peaoe^ and the treaty of defensive 

allianoe. After having separated his interests from those 
of Bindiah, nuder whom be rented and gove r ned the pos- 
sassionB in questloo, and after having formed engagements 
Trith the British government, on the terms which It held 
out, during the war to every chief whom it found pos- 
»emod of power that versa^ leader as soon as be m>> 
derstood that peace was likely to be concluded with Bii>- 
diah, renounced his engagements with the and 

eud^Toured to prevent them from obtaining pcase^oo 
of the fort and distriota which be bad agreed to give 
upi. The Commander-in-duef sent troops, and seised 
thenL 

The disputes on the sul^ecrt of Qualior awil Gohud 
began on the 17th of February 1804 and were pressed, 
wth infinite ea g er nes a, by the ministers of HtTwRAh. They 
did not prevent the signature of the defecsiTe treaty 
becanse the Mahrmtta ministers declared, that, how much 
soever oonvmoed of his right, and how deeply soever his 
intereste would be afieoted by the alienabon cf that right, 
their master wonld not allow it to disturb the relabona of 
peace so happily established but would throw himeelf 
on the honour and generosity of the British ohiefs They 
argued and contended, that ^e article of the treaty which 
bound him to tbe engagements, formed with his de^ 
pendants snd tributanee by the British government, 
oould only refer to sooh chiefii ts the of Jodepoor 

and Jyepoor or at any rate, to Zenundan and Jaghire- 
(lars that Gohud was the immediate property of the 
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Mnlnraja , that it was ah'^nrd to talk of a Rana of BOOK VI 
Gohud , as no such person was knoi\n , ns all tho preten- citar \in 

sions of that family ere ovtinct, and the pioMnco had 3 — 

been in tho immodiato and absolute possession of Sindiah 
and Ins predecessor foi that} jenrs, that no right could 
bo justh founded on tho 1 c\ ival of kn antiquated claim, in 
favour of some foi gotten indiiidual of an ancient family , 
and that it vas not for the interest of tho Biitish govern- 
ment, any more than of Sindinh, to call in question tho 
foundations of actual po'^scssion, since a great ^lait of all 
tint belonged to both was held b} neither a moic ancient, 
nor a more Aalid title, than that w’hich Sindiah possessed 
to the territory of Goliud As foi tho foit of Guahor, it 
was not so much, the} affirmed, as a part of Gohud ; it 
was a fortioss of the Mogul, granted to Sindiah, of w’liich 
tho Eana of Gohud, even when such a personage existed, 
could be regarded as no more than tho Governor, nomi- 
nated by Sindiah, and employed during his pleasure The 
Enghsh affinued, that as tho operation of tho treaty ex- 
tended, by the very terms, to all the temtones of Sindiah, 
excepting those “ situated to tho southw'ard of the tem- 
tones of the Rajas of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Rana of 
Gohud,” it was ondent, that it was meant to apply to 
those of the Rana of Gohud that if tho possession in 
question had not passed to tho Enghsh, by treaty with 
the parties to whom they were now consigned, they would 
have passed to them by conquest , as the army, after tho 
battle of Laswaree, was actually movmg towards Gohud 
and Guahor, when Ambajee Inghah, against whom the 
heir of the family of the i^na of Gohud had been acting, 
in aid of the British government, with a considerable 
body of troops, concluded a treaty, by which they were 
surrendered 

It would appear, that General Wellesley believed there 
was weight in the aiguments of Sindiah In the answer 
which he returned to Major Malcolm, when that officer 
made commumcation to him of the conclusion of the 
treaty of defensive alhance, which he negotiated with 
Smdiah “It appears,” he remarked, “that Sindiah’s 
mmisters have given that prmce reason to expect that he 
would retain Guahor , and, I think it possible, that, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, his Excellency 
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BOOR ■?! the OoTemor-Oenertl may bo indaoed to attend to Sin- 
GBAT rm. dia>i g miihea npon this ocoaeion. At all erentj, joor 
— deepftt<di0B oontain freah matter upon which it would bo 

deeirahle to recoiTo hie EiooHenc^e ordera, before you 
proceed- to wri-fi tiij oommmucatloii to fflndiah a Durbar 
on the subject of Goalior'* 

The Govomor-GeDoral continued eteadlastly to oonalder 
the arrangement which he had made mpeotiDg Gnalior 
and Qohud, as neoeafiiry to complete hia intend^ plan of 
defence, by a chain of allied princes and strong poeitiona 
between the BHtlah and Mahrmtta frontlerB. ffindieh, 
after a fruitless oonteet, was obliged to robmit and on 
the Slat of Hay 1601, he recalTed m pubho Durbar the 
list of treatiei to which he waa required to oonform. 

The apparent iermlnabon of this dispute by no meana 
Introduced the sauthnenta of fnendahip between the two 
go v e r um guts. In a letter dated ibe 16th of October 1604, 
which waa addressed. In the name of Saudi ah, to the Oo> 
TemorJSenenl, various coanplaintj ware urged, “tendinft” 
saya the Britiah ruler *to Implicate thejuaboe and good 
fidth of the Sntleh goramineDt, in its conduct bTiwds 
thi>^ chieftain. ' 


At tB l w axM nqr tnUmttri ^ 4Ti\ lUt Mlar, dtM fa> Octoeer 

dM sot rr«eh tha oormtW'Ototnl litti] ttm aaiao of Ivrmxj Tte etfar 
]■ B0( ■■fTWJtBttj KwiiUol aw hr Ha tu 'n ulm i fj if jtij ca, aa aotmd n 
Lcrd WtDaileT^ nplr to HtnJiaii. Tba latter emld not bar* ben <ba- 
patebsd at ttM data vWo tt na ai Ulea . tsd other mbaUt caiMi wwr 
W at a^fpeS ftr Ka ntHeqaant ntarSattoD. Tha vtiola of tba SiaeaMbiia 
Tith ftnliah wa as axaamhflcatxct aT tha at ta tha ad^a, tattisc Idara 
oot *Btt «pOB I vmkL ^ 6mfflah^iya>i thfa aa«Te aHh Bcttar bathe 
rattcil tba rtaotsbcD to daeln* them i aad atlh tha tvTtoc ftatasoa af tlKt 
liU iletamiL B a lM Ci te Jen hla tr to ban mieet ahArpatod. A aotaic 
pcrtr In hti eoort, at tha bead cT vtoch vaa fata nihar Serjea Baa 

fP.«tv » 7 faalitna oajj to tbatr katnd of tba RugUah, baltered, na aa^ 
Towd to mafas Btadiafa babarp. tbat BcittT zoMt tnaiarfa if aopTcrtad br 
Smdi^i that faa imsfat, ervt aritlmt neb aaawtonca, araatoaDT asewed. 
Oppoaaa ta tfaa parW aaa aaat faer «/ tba Itiharaja'a a d i iju a, vroi Uw 
» uW ia- Bapoetn frcffrit at fbatr Tiaail ami Itatr laftraantalaiai i laili ilmiaS 
»h«V« r».«hT>^, Tba MmaaMM Bod arTomaiito oT cllher faav 

enr smioed er laat effleaer Bia conn a of araotii aod tlu m^ertlN 
flacto^laa of ft eliP f thw prodscaS, tba letter vaa emqMrd, i.ep( back, od 
iBs i ak1 i l .»aprciha£>Bb‘n»a «;a i a iaa ral« at Pbathad i xtui a d . Althaaal 
af Ais«*t> HOQMD'a dataeknant «u d ri i aii oot cS Uatn and d oli ayad. In 
tba eoorae of Saptatabar Ilafkar na In oceap ad ec of Uattra and tfanateoed 
Agra, and nothais was anttmatad ajnm si t tba Uabnttaa bat ttu tatal aw 
thm of tba Fjglah. I U» atata ti odtemant the lettar vfakh ■ hHto 
better than SetsMa, aaa owntaaad, and U awr bare bean Mat Off to Ow 
Tiked at Btaaiea. la tba coana cf October bn aw Lord wkfa fata 
TTwy WM to tba floM I the at ta n ip t apm DaTM aM 
ta look deobffbL Tba Vaktal vn tin tntaUr to ^fau' 

dettraiT af tba latttr far OBdartakiBC iMsJoarMr froa BcoarM te Caleatta, 
pat Ara a d no dnbt AdtbenttlT n that ha nuffat n eaBU;- rrartakaa, aad ba 
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First of all, the Bntish government had used him ill in BOOK VI 
regard to moiic} , for, wliorea-s the losses to 11111011 he had chap xiti 

■ 1805. 

iiltirmtc in'trnction'; be rcpuintetl b\ Inlcmicdlnte OTnta Tlicn enme nc^^•s 
of the imr<-uit nnd -iurpriH; of I umtcKiilnil, mid of the hntllc nnd slope of 
Deep, nnd n fiirtlier dclni took jilncc vhich Mimld have probahl) ended In n 
total •snpprc'^lon of the dt'-p-itch, If the rcpnlsc nt lUiurtpore in the bepinning 
of.Tnnmrj Ind not turned the scale in fa\onr of co ojicmtion Mitli Holhnr, 
nnd the jmimc\ of the me senper was completed Tills Is In nil likelihood tho 
true cxplaniitinn of the Intmnl of four nionths that thi])scd betMtcn the dnto 
nnd the dclbcrt of Slndhh’s letter 

As to the complaints jircferrcd In llmt letter, those Mhlcli tiacLnnj decency 
In them h id Ken rci'catedlj discussed nltli the Hc'ldciit In Sindlnh s court, or 
In his camp, nnd hnd l>ci.n, ns Itnas siipimsed, tlniilh disposed of On tho 
Ifithoftlnj the llcsidcnt “took occnslon to require n foniinl rcnuncintlon of 
Don lilt I’no Slndinh s dnim to the fort nnd territorj of Girnllor nnd Gohnd, 
nnd the minister In rcplv nuthorlzed the ncsldent to nssurc the Goicmor- 
Gcncml thnl the clnlin lind liccn coniplctelj relinquished bj his ran'ter ’’ 1 ho 
treat) nns nccordliipl) nitlficd to this ciTect b) Slndlnli hlni«clf, on the 24th of 
Mn) Ills npnin urplnp the clnlm nftcr such full nnd formnl renimclntlon of It, 
could onl) Imvc pn>cccdcd from n belief that tho Jlritlsh pot ernment might 
note be Intlmldntcd into nn ncqtilesccnce in nn net of Injustice 

1 rom this time forward the main point pressed upon the consideration of tho 
Goternor General h) SIndhih*sittinlslcrs,nns the grmtof pecuniar) assistance, 
svlthout tthlcli, It tens nfllrmcd, SIndlali could take no part In tho war aguinst 
Holkar, ns ho could not more hts arm) from Burlianporc That he was 
labonring under financial dltllcultlcs tins no doubt true, but It ttas not true to 
tho extent asserted, for tthen It suited him to march, ho mot cd towards tho 
scene of hostilities tt Ithout having received the demanded aid Pecuniar) ns- 
sistance, however, ttas promised him. If he would salisf) tho British gotern- 
ment that he was not engaged In nii) hostile designs against them Tlie proofs 
insisted on •were the dismissal from his court of Ilolknr’s Vakeel, ttho at 
first opcnl), nnd nftenvards sccrctl) , resided trith Slndlah, nnd ttas frequently 
admitted to prltatc conferences tt ith him nnd his ministers The next condi- 
tion was, the removal from his counsels of Serjec Rno Ghntkny, a man, ns the 
Mnhrattas unlvcrxall) acknowledged, of Infamous character, nnd notononsl) 

Inimical to the English, nnd In communication with Holkar He hnd been 
obliged to tvilhdratt from the court b) tho odium he hnd incurred n ith his 
connttymen, nnd had resided nt Poonah , but in August, when the British 
nnns had snlfcred a rot erse, made his nprcarance at Burhanporo, nnd speedily 
gained an nscendanc) over the mind of his son-ln law Bapoojco AVittul d)lng 
nt the end of 1804, Scijce Ilao became chief minister The third nnd last con- 
dition insisted on by tho Resident wns Smdlah’s march to his capital, Ougein, 
where ho tionld bo advantageously situated for tho protection of Jlnltv a, and 
less readll) in communication with tho enemies of the British state These 
conditions were repeatedl) assented to, receded from, evaded, refused, pro- 
mised, -w Ith tho most barefaced and disgraceful want of consistenc), nnd -with 
the evident purpose of adiiering to no pledge, observing no faith, w hich it 
might be thought safe to violate Tho British government n ould have been 
fully Justified in punishing such Insolence and perfidy, by the renewal of 
hostilities, the end of which must have been Slndinh’s speed) destruction 
Knowledge of his inability to resist usuail) came opportune!) to Dowlut Eao s 
recollection, when matters seemed verging to extremity, nnd no submission 
was too base, no stratagem too vlllanons, of which tho effect was to dissuade or 
prevent the Bntish Resident from quitting the Mahratta camp, a measure which 
SIndiah dreaded as equivalent to a declaration of war 

SIndiah at last consented to leave Burhanpore on pretence of moving to his 
capital hero instead of taking the road to Ougein, he marched to the east. In 
the direction of Bundelkhand, where Ameer khan, with a body of hoise, was 
canning on military operations on Holkar's part On the wa), he committed 
an unprovoked aggression on the Nawab of Bhopal, an Independent prince, an 
attack upon whom, without any communication with the English government, 
was a breach of the treaty of defensive alliance Thence he proceeded to 
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reoenUy bean aipoaed had daprired him of the peoonkry 
xptwnji neceatuy to bniig his foroea into the fi^d, the 


ttOfwTy tnd, tbaa t* w vnttOad ta Um fcyvcd abaloKadm 

oD KCOQnt at an ■— tn baa by tb* Pariinra, Ivned ccDtnbotMm oa tbe 
cmatf T and twIr gt J tb« tma. Sauir t«kagtd to tbe Potkva, (be ally of 
(be Brrbib K^^Ttrutot nw w Tb-taaDy 

K> tomi tbo Utter c&d aenervyaay awoapeabte vtih tbe nlctm ta 
vtoeh all tkm poacnctood tDW<t«c*eb odMr At SMfir StoOlalmitB 
qaiiH iri m e a two vUb Ameer Oan u bbUm, nd «itb ^ke>e« ntd etbv 
drdcn a Malva abe In ama anmet tM IsfUib; ad hJi lengon 
and tbet rf ba inlnmef»,beqme le— w iui tocel. Tbe cmiDnitjcammiade^ 
tbe EeaUect of Lord laLed rwrr— . vm ameticedi vbiltt tboa ot 
Belkar**. ml or (abrtated. van tac w tad aitb Karla o( paLbe anltabab. 
IfTot kettaLm of ntlL&tiy wnb dxty-et* fnas, and knta body of Pmdar 
naa, jo(*ed tbe oarapi and arary tbmc bon fO dndcAy tbe amaraBca Of 
kocii^ that ttM AottM lU'Ueid, M JafiUia — the Rtafcnt. Ur IT bba, 
hartnedwl— deter m tnftf to gnu the taar^ aad ayTfaod Sy i — ^ i rru . Havaa 
dvtnia to vatt aorDe daya, eben Ambejee would arrm, aad It wmld 
be tattled wbeiber Soatiab would aearcb to Ongrtn, cr the Bewdent iboald 
roeeira bb dsQuiMl I deetaratm eqatrakia to an aa nnea e a mKrt of coctKn- 
(dated aar aad ealeolated, ib ei afta K t mflm the lanmutitlia ef the 
Eeclnh aumKmJ t ta bia ndKOxai. Tvben (tua waa (Oond to be (be cm, Sm 
du «aalanned,adfroU> p alana , and TQPwt. ad miral ew of mntriaSij 
emptexua. premkd epm the RoMdapt to delay tna (hneteoed dapemua. 
TV pretexta prored, e« eaeal frmdtau cr ftlaei the lata&lm wan tnkm. 


ef ftmifaah'i bitrupea «uh Bo&ar (umic bn* n , , 

TOald ae hwptr be delayod, ead left the amp, vtth fab tana ad beoan, as 
the tlrd^Aaaaaiy ISOS. 

At ttaa tail of km ftnt wnch, latMacart froca RMJafa errrtnk haa. iM 
cafiraaud Urn to twean far sn telanvw with the Iteban^wte na (nparad 
to comply mtlraly wok tha wldiea ti the ftnthh O er u r atij anl, Ur JinlcnM 
pcaadua^ i w tiu u a d . leatbn bb tioia la inn a«ar tbe raoup of Smdiab 
refuler teipdaa. Be wet detained at the I^rher oKil mmof whan nawa 
af t i red that fabeMa^ faad bea by n onrebaltamtc Ibrce ef Pndar 

riaa, (be ^bar eoramandmg H. tbe tari etaa at t a ched t tV Btflde&ey and 
Btroral of tlM Sepoyo had fawn wooded, and the whole of tbe befuxa oairted 
off. A MTmlcr otroaty bed been attnpltd Ota > ii< On the 

aijchtof thel9ih Deeeiaber (bepeUKbeeaiP had baea ne the 

(Cn^ OTwpowered. bet tie pfasdo* asanly iwtal, aad the rUeaee of 
mow aaatherexed chareder tn raber caao, aB — vw (Qaamted I7 
Btndufa and bapr oie w d atTtmebearoraadiadaciMtm at the eotalaet cf the 
pliind«Tera,bQlaoatliKpawaa merte t detnt or poalah *>1*™ aceweatv 
■ccpcTt j l e^ ur e d . Tbe tut aaoibea the oairaa to 8ci>« Boo ak^ la bepce 
toembrorl hodata beyoed remedr with the Vttah O w eimu ewt. bwt U b not 
hkaly that d wea mretrited witnoalSBdah'a enrnimea-and It bed pnb^ 
ply BO d t ryr derfyn that tbe pnmina ef the Bandantb dapartoia. TTw 
Oo^cmUMaeial. aliheafb be nmnedjetrly d emaaded btadMh't duarewal cf 
aar eoeweni m ka trasnetaK. and reperatlai far the me taftaed, (Deo' 
pattbrt tr tM,) nnd^ a uar ded aieaace of the remal cf laalilftet, waa not 
wiIliB( to anrha tt t ay ethor eaaee Iben tbe uneonmflafalo iwiwtvipTf— 
ef (be I'mdaTTiea, and <bd not jodca U pr u den t to tale any fartV d 

(he uuuieuce. Tbe Kate t**ancaa aad aoKfh Mt cf aa at e uu rte w«o to 
u enae q a en ca matatamed dw Ihrtbo pmied, emtU eba^ cf ceeaob la tV 
odmratKTatKai ef tbe Brditb Oetemnent rewaidad the pwftdy of Dowtst Sao 
BladiAh with tbe ttjia.Kfi of OobadBDd Q aOor 

Tbe iWpatrh from which the ^e c e dla i detaib art pradpaSy i iit a ot ad 
coatafas am report of the nafotialku with the Benr Baja, wtoeb are net 
•drerted to In the text, Utboafh they c^eaBy threatened teaS to the num 
of tbe Brithti flini 1 aewal la the M AasaK, newt of Hotlarb ■ 

cevn rceebed Beru with ckeenutancea of greet c • - ■ 

aa they bad dOM cUewhere, laiueujm h 
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Enghsli hsd disregarded liis canicat applications foi tlie BOOK VI 
sums ncccssaiy to enable him to co-operate in tho siibju- ohap xm 

gation of Holkar, the consequence of iihich ^las, that 

■ft hen he sent ti\o chiefs, Bappojeo Sindiah, and Suddasheo 1805. 
Bhao, to join the armj uiidei General Lake, os that Gene- 
ral Mould afford them no money, thej mcio soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsistence, and 
even to effect a tonipomiy and feigned conjunction with 
the enemy, to a\ oid destruction, either by his arms, or by 
the -want of subsistence 

Sccondlj, the British government had used him ill, m 
respect to Gualior and Gohud , which had long formed 
part of his immediate dominions, and were not included 
in tho list, delivered to General Wellesley, of the places 
w’hich he ceded bj tho treaty of peace 

Thirdly, his tributary, the Baja of Jodepore, was in- 
cluded in the list of pimces piotecled by engagements 
with the English , while that Baja himself disclaimed all 
such engagements , had received into his protection the 
family of Holkai , and had wnitteu frequently to Sindiah, 


llictcd upon Ills opponents Intritcuo was Immcdlatclj nt Mork to prevail upon < 

the Unja to take tho opportunity of recovering some of tho losses of the late 
vnr the Resident vus mode acquainted with the existence of a correspon- 
dence in which plans ere proposed to tho Raja for seizing the province of 
Sumbhnlpore, and for cooperating v\ If h tho itaja of Khurda and other petty 
chiefs in Cuttack, who actuallj rose In Insurrection Tho replies of the Raja 
expressed his approbation of these projects, contained instructions for rarrj’ing 
them into effect, and enjoined secrecy and caution It was also ascertained 
that ho was in comraunicutlon with Sindiah and with Holkar In October, a 
vakeel from Ameer Klian arrived at Ragporc, and one who bad been sent to 
Sindiah returned Tin, return of tho latter was Immcdlntclj followed by 
orders for the assemblage of the Raja's troops and his arm) under Saccaram 
Unkshce marched towards the frontier, whilst hi other parts of his dominions 
levies of men and other military preparations were made with great activity 
Tlic representations of the resident against these measures were met b) assu- 
rances of cimtinned amity, and the milltar) movements were accounted for as 
nccessav) to resist a threatened Incursion of Ameer Khan, who had engaged to 
assist the Nawab of Bhopal In opposing the claims of the Raja of Berar upon 
Hoshunghabud Some nets of plunder, committed on the territories of Nag- 
pore, b) Ameer Khan’s Pindarncs, gave some colour to the assertions of the 
Raja , and the precautions token in Sumbhulpore and Cuttack, with intelli- 
gence of the action of Furruckabad and Dccg, seem to have determined the 
court of Nagpore at least to wait for the further development of events, before 
the) manifested their hostile sentiments ^me further anxiety and suspicion 
were created by tlie conduct of the Raja’s brother, Venkajee Blionsla, who 
collected a body of troops, and plundered some villages in the territory of the 
Nizam, but his conduct was earnestly disavowed b) the Raja and his Jaghr 

put under sequestration, reparation was made for the injury committed, and 
no further fear was entertained of the Raja’s entering into an) confederacy 
adverse to the British state Letter of the Govemor-beneral to the Secret 
Committee, 24th March, 1805 Dispatches iv, 322 — W 
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BOOK VL doolftrinft that he remained in the eame rolaticm to htm u 
oaAp iiu. before, 

— ' ■■ Fourthlj the lands whioh were to be roetored, as the 
private property of Slndtah, had not yet been given np 
and the pensicms, and other enma, vrhloh were agreed for 
had not been regnlarly paid. 

Kfthlj the Britlih government had not afforded to hie 
domlnlone that proteobon which* by treaty they owed 
for even when Colonel Jdarray wa* at Onjoin, Holkar hmd 
besieged the fort of Mnndeaoor and laid waste the snr^ 
roonding ootmtry whfle Meer the .Af ghtn^ who 

was a paitisan of BoUmr had oaptnred BhUea, and plun- 
dered the adjommg diitriota.‘ 

At the time of the date of this letter Bindlah had 
moved from Boorhanporc^ and reached the Nerbndda, 
which hie arpiy was already beginning to otool In com 
phanoe with t^ urgent remonatranoee of the Britiah go- 
Tennnsnt, he professed the intention of repairing to the 
capital of his domimnne, and undertaking the r^ulation 
of his a&ira. In really he took the dfareotioo of Bbopanl 
and, with or without hia ODnaant, two signal enormities 
took place. Some of his troops plondsed Bangur 
a cHy and district pertaining to the Fashwa and a 
party of his irregular troope attacked and phmdered the 
camp of the British Besideni At the time when tlifai 
outrage was committed, the British force in Bundelound 
had been summoned, by the Commander-in -Chief to rein- 
foroe the mam army at Bhortporc^ which suffered a 
material reduction in the late unsuooeesfhl attempts. The 
army from Bundelound was on lie march, and had arrived 
at Qualior when, late in the erening; hiroarrahe came m 
with intelUgenoe of the violation of the Bntiah Beaidenoy, 

I The rvpBM of tbe OiMUHr.OaieTil to Qmm ■Defttlcni wa nffidantlr 
eoTTiaemit bat it u 'nrtb vUU to oebeo Oie Snt, men psHeolartr ** 
•xaapla or lapodaea aet aane«!»fa«3 byaay the •rmatm ^ran of 

ntta diT^otmer It w ■atter of antmU sateriatT that tlwaa tro 
had bahand vilh tha D»ad Taegpjrcea] fraaditi j twI StndMh oraat tar* 
hjwn both the (hct and Uw «aam Xo UahnSta doom, Mra r»r«^wtw 
Omt, that Bapo^aa a*nak and SaadMhao BbM deowtad to EcOar vUb 
I>oirlat BaoV nnMst. klahr Hti l, a Tba Ifth li ■•■r rrtj 

fcr WT ta «*■«"'■ to tbe fliat, toe Oobwl UnTTiTh tmtfUtr to protaet 

tbaeooDtTTcf Bmdlah afataatHolhar via natnlf nrmx not odIt te tbe ntttr 
'wnt of that M-aparattai ▼hieli tba tnatr BibtM hhB to exaeet frtn aadkh'i 
troopa, bot to tbe eppoattki, fattta ibart of beoclar «hV± ha erpnteiHXd 
frnn todtahh (Ocan. letter firom Uarqaeaa WeDeakr to DotIU Rao 
4th. of April. Deapatehea tr ISA— W 
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in Sindiah’s camp The greatest alarm was excited The BOOK VI. 
route through Bundelcund into Allahabad, from Allahabad chap xui. 

to Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, was denuded of 

all its troops, and there was nothing to oppose the pro- 1^05 
gross of Smdiah, through the heait of the Bntish domi- 
mons, to Calcutta, itself It immediately suggested itself 
to the minds of the British officers, that Sindiah had 
resol\ ed to a^ ail himself of the fortunate moment, when 
the British troops were allwithdiawn to the disastrous 
siege of Bhurtpore, to perform this brilliant exploit , and 
that the Molation of the Bcsidency was the first act of 
the war Under this impression, it was resoh cd to march 
back the army of Bundelcund to Jansee, which lay on the 
road by wffiich it was necessary for Smdiah to pass Sm- 
diah proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
^lalwa. The probabihty is, that Serjee Bao Gautka, his 
mimster, and father-in-law, committed the outiage upon 
the British Bcsidency, in hopes to embroil him beyond 
remedy with the British government, and thus to ensure 
the war to which he found it so difficult to draw the feeble 
and irresolute mind of his prince , while the promptitude 
with which the British force was again opposed to his 
march into the British domimons maintained, in his mind, 
the ascendancy of those fears which the minister found it 
so haid to subdue A spirited pnnee might have made a 
very difierent use of his opportxmity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of Smdiah 
was conveyed in so tedious a mode, that four months 
elapsed befoie it was delivered at Calcutta , nor was the 
answer penned till the 14th of April, 1805 The Governor- 
General had satisfactoiy arguments with which to repel 
the several allegations of Smdiah though he allowed that 
the Baja of Jodepore had refused to abide by the stipu- 
lation contracted with the Bntish government , which, 
therefore, would not interfere between him and Smdiali. 

He then proceeded to give a hst of ofiences, thirteen m 
number, with which Smdiah was chargeable toward the 
British state 

I'u’st, after remaming at Boorhanpore, till towards the 
end of the year 1804, Smdiah, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, m conformity with the pressmg mstances of 
the Besident, and his own repeated promises, for the 
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BOOK TL pnrpoeeofoo-oparatmgirfthtlioBntialigoTcnimentjdireot- 
cnuj TUL ed hifl Toaroh tomrds the tenttory of Bhop^ol, ■whore he 
wta not only remote from the scene of utility hut pod 
1006. tlTely injurioue, by alenmng and robbing one of the 
British aHiee. 

Secondly notwithstanding the repeated remoostrEnoee 
of the Reudent, a Takeel of Holkar was allowed to remain 
in HmiHflh ■ oamp Sindiah s minister maintained 

with him iC constant (dandotine interoourso. 

Thirdly Sindiah ■ officers, at Onjein, instead of yldding 
any assiataooe to the operations of Oolonel Ifnmy had 
ohetruoied them. 

Fourthly two of Slndkha oommanders had deeertad 
from the British army and had eerrod with the enemy 
during almoet the whole of the war 

nfthly Sindiah, notwithstanding his complaint of the 
want of resauroes, bad augmented his army as the powers 
of the enemy defined, thereby exciting a susplcilon of 
treacherous designa. 

Sixthly the hdoous outrage had been committed of 
attaoklng and pltmdermg the oamp of the British Baaideot, 
without the adoption of a single step towards oompen- 
sabcQ, or atonement, or erm the diswrery and punish 
ment of the offendera. 

The remaining artlolee in the list were either of minor 
Importanoo, or so nearly in their import, ooinmdent -with 
some of the artioloa mentioned abore, that it appears 
unneoeesary to repeat them. 

The GoTemoT-Qeneral declared } all theae acta, 

your Hlghneas has manlfeatly Tiolated,n^ ccly the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of dafandre alliance, but also of the 
treaty of peace. According to this declaration, it was 
the forbeanmoe alone of the British government, which 
prevented the immediate renewal of -war 

The next step whloh was taken by produced 

expectation that hcatfllUea were near On the Wnd of 
Maral^ 1805, he announced, officially to the British Be- 
eident, his resolotion of marching to Bhurtpore, with the 
intention of mierposlng his mediation, for the reatoration 
of peaoe, between the British government and its enemies. 
“To proceed," Mys the Qovomor-Qeneral, •at the head 
of an army to the seat of hoetUies, for the purpose of 
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interposing Ins unsolicited mcdintion, was an act not BOOK 
only inconsistent mtli the natuio of his engagements, hut chap mu. 

insulting to tho honoui, and highly dangerous to the — 

mterests, of tho British government" In tho instruc- 
tions, however, which the Governor-General issued upon 
this emergency, ho was extremely anxious to avoid the ex- 
tremity of var, unless in tho cose of actual aggression. 

But ho deemed it necessary to make immediate airange- 
ments for seizing the possessions of Sin^iah, if that chief- 
tain should proceed to extremities Colonel Close was 
vested with tho some powers which had formerly been 
confided to General Wellesley, and ordem weie issued 
to the officers commanding the subsidiary foice at Poonah, 
and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their tioops, the posi- 
tions most favorable for invading the southern dominions 
of Sindiah The force in Guzerat, w'hich had been weak- 
ened by the detachment sent to co-operate m the war 
agslmst Holkar, was reinfoiced, with a view as well to 
defence, as to seize whatever belonged to Sindiah in 
Guzerat, and its vicinity Upon some further disclosure 
of the hostile, or, at least, the unfriendly councils of Sin- 
diah, the Commander-m-Chief was instructed to oppose 
the march to Bhurtpore, as what, “ under all the circum- 
stances of the case, constituted not only a declaration of 
war, but a violent act of hostihty ” * 


' The preposterous folly of Sindiah In thus uniting ■vvith Holkar -when all 
prospect of success had vanished, Is explained bj tho life of -Imcer Khnn tins 
determination must have been formed some time before he announced his In- 
tention of marclunK to Bhurtiiore , and when he announced his intention ho 
fully expected that the Rtja was still at -nnr with the English The treaty 
■with the Raja -was not concluded until the 17th of April and although nego- 
tiations had commenced on the 10th of JIarcli, this was a secret to both 
Holkar and Amcor Klian, and the Raja nas at the same time carrving on ne- 
gotiations mth Sindiah, for at Ills request Ameer Khan iias sent with Holkar’s 
concurrence to Subbulghur, to expedite arrangements for bringing up Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah This vas as late as the 7th of April, bj which date Sindiah had 
arrived at Subbulghur, on his nay to Bhurtpore After Ameer Khan’s 
departure, and “ when Serjee Rao Ghantka liad arrived near to Blinrtpore, 
the Roja, finding it impossible to keep his secret longer, made It knoivn to 
Jeswnnt Rao Holkar, telling him that he had made liLs terms some time before 
•with the English ” Sindiah, therefore, had been led into the snare bj tlie 
Raja of Bhurtpore, who had been treaclicrons to his late allies and deserted 
the JIahrattas, wlien they could no longer wholly disavow their proceedings 
Tt was fortunate that tho Jaut found it his interest not to deceive tlie English, 
for had he upon the near approacli of Sindiah broken off tlie negotiation and 
resumed hostilities. Lord Lake, with his army dispirited and wcakonod by the 
siege, would have been awkwardly situated, between tho forces of Bhurtpore 
and those of Holkar and Ameer Khnn on tho one hand, and those of Dmvlut 
Rao Sindiah and Ambajee Inglia on the other That it was Dowlut Raos 
intention to full upon the rear of the English army, had he found, as ho 
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book VI. Tlie Govemor-Qenertl, In the CTBut of a mx now r^- 
cair xin. solvod to reduce the power of Rjndiah to what he calls 

“the lowest acale.^ He ohaerrea, that the prindjde of 

idOA. oompenaatloD, which had regulated the terma of the former 

treat/ *had proved inadequate to the porposee of British 
Mount/ and that the restraints imposed h/ the prorisicinB 
of the treat/ of peace upon Bowhit Bao Sbidiah s means 
of mischief wore insuffldont — that another principle of 
pomflaatioa mosl therefore he aaenmed j that Smdiah 
must not be permitted to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state nor an/ privileges to an ext^t 
that might at a fotore time enable him to Injure the 
British or their slllea aod that the British goremnient 
most secure the arrangement h/ establishing a direct 
oonirol over the acts of his government — experience 
having sufflcientl/ manifested, that it was in vain to place 
an/ reliance on the faith, justdoe, ainoen^ gratrtude, or 
honour of that ohleftam • — he might have added, or any 
ohieftain of his nation or country 
Ko declaration oan be more positivB and stroDg of the 
total ineffioao/ of the ^stem of defeuive *1110^^*. As 
there Is here a deckratlon of what wia nc< suffldent for 
British secant/ namel/ the s/stem of defensive sBianee^ 
so there is s declaration of wh^ alone u saffloient, namel/ 
the tcrtal prostratioa end absolnte dependenoe of every but 
rounding power Thi^ however we have more than onoe 
had oootsioD to oheerve^is conquest — conquest in nnn of the 
worst of its shapes worst, both with respect to the people 
of India, as adding ononnoualy to the viBsnies of their 
own speciee of gorenunent, instead of imparting to t>iiTm 
the blealngs of a better one and the people of England, 
as loading them with all the cost of goveraing and d^end* 
Ing the ooontry without giving them all the revenues.’ 


poiwTQwtMdnn OTKilil* pcnSi^rfii ABcer Xbo dohom. In ipMllw 
•fUwcBb«swot KpuiUac of tbs M«hT«Ha elnen, tint breSow 

frm tb« QVctr of •nDOrrt «Dd deAo»r« klliise* acamit Cm EBctah, wtdA 

|« ccplSj rioB tbot tadi on oMana bod Son famW Lta. 173. 

V* uxtet Lor4 Wo n w itj 'i ijitBa of de feim m alUnM ms ba 

dms frffs the tffnMrtlMi with SitatWb. Ax so tarti xtth Un cn 

tbe rctseip)* of imlitxrT esKtroL Itad beas SxnMl. Tba tnaty vltt Ua cm. 
ttcupnad Un a« an nttralr tadavesCast {naea, asd IcA Urn ton pcvor orrr 
bath hia ctrU anl nlB iai ? adatmUtTabm > hla taoapaNTjty af cerexsw Lkh 

pow axeap(tohlaonl(artaDdtbaiBjarrafhitiieistiiiaan<naaaaJss* 
tsaiittnkrmrof tbst HTt ofecntnilwlddiLarC WcUaalam^ toaxsMxh 
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S^iiuliali cont limed hi*? ninrch to the northward, and on BOOK VI. 
the 20th of March Imd ndMinccd with nil his ca\nlrj and citAr xiir 

rindnrecs to .Suhbulghur, on tho n\cr Chuinhul, leaving 

his battalions and guns in tho rear Ills foicc at this time 
was understood by the British go\ eminent to consist of 
eight or nine thousand caaalry, 20,000 Piiidarccs, and 
nominally eighteen battalions of lufaiitr} with 140 guns, 
all in a sen dofcctno state of discipline and equipment 
On tho 31st of starch ho had nd\nnced about eighteen 
miles in a noith-castcrh diicction from Subbulghur Hero 
ho was joined b\ Ambaioc , and tho British Resident in 
his camp, understanding that it was his intention to cross 
tho Chumbul with his caaalrj and Pindarces, lea\ ing tho 
barars and hcaa\ baggage of tlio armj undci the pro- 
tection of Ambajec, requested an audience His object 
was to represent to Sindiah the impropriety of crossing 
tho Chumbul, and tho propriety of waiting foi Colonel 
Close, who was expected soon to arrnc on an important 
mission fiom the capital of tho Raja of Berar Tho pro- 
positions of the British agent were received with tho most 
amicable professions on tho part of Sindiah and his mims- 
ters , who represented, that tho embarrassment of his 
finances was so great as to prevent him from returning to 
efiect tho settlement of his country , that his march 
towards Bhurtporo was intended solely to accelerate the 
arn\ al of peace , but that, if the British government 
would make any arrangement for tho relief of his urgent 
necessities, he would regulate his proceedings agreeably 


and which had been ^ncccssfully established In the case of the Teshwa There 
Is no doubt that the Pcsln> a was in secret communication with Sindiah and 
Holkar, throughout the wliole of tlicsc transactions and had It not been for 
the check Imposed upon lilm bj tlie aubsldlarj force, he would probablj have 
been as troublesome as his jiclgliboors As far, therefore, ns tho great object 
of Lord Wclleslcj’s sjstcm, the preservation orpcaco in India, was concerned, 
tliesc occurrences proved that It was not to be affected bj anj interchange of 
obligations on the reciprocal footing of equal independence This liad never been 
doubted, and tlie cfflcacj of tliesj'stcm of defensive alliaucewasnot impeached 
bj die ev ents that had occurred, nor w'as it denied b) Lord AVclleslcy’s declara- 
tion On the contrary, it w as affirmed by It Loni Welleslej declared that 
in regard to Sindinii it must be inferred, that ho must not be longer allowed 
that bliarc of Independence wlilch ho liad abnsed, that all milltarj means of 
miscliief must be taken aw ay from him Tills may be called by what name 
the author pleases, but this was all along the essential part of tlie system of 
defensive alliance, and it cannot be said to have proved Ineffective in regard 
to Sindlali, as it had not been tried All that liad been substantiated by our 
connexion, had been tliat no alliance of any kind soever could be maintained 
with a prince upon w hom no obligations were binding, with whom no treaties 
were sacred . — Vf 
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BOOK TL to its detirw. A oopj of a letter to the Goremor^ 
CHAT uii. Qeneral wu also read, in which reparation was promised 
“ for the ootrage on the Beeldeni a camp. 

This oonferenoe, when reported to the Qovomor-Qeneial, 
appeared to him to indloate a more suhtnisBiye tnm in 
the oomioils of fiimUah the Heeident was acoordlnglj 
inatmcted, to inform the chieftain, that the atonement 
offered for the ontrage wa« accepted that the diatreaaes 
of his gOTcmment wonld be relieTcd bj pecanlary aid, 
if be wtxdd act In co-operafcicai with the British goTem- 
inent and that he ooold do thin, cmlj by returning to the 
■oothward, and employing himself m the aedziire of the 
remaining po«seaslan8 of Holhar in Malwk 

On the Stkd of April, Slndlah marched about eogbt milee 
m a retrograde direction towards Sabbolghor leaving the 
i^ole of his baggage and bams under the charge of 
Ambajee. On the 3rd, the Heeident was visited by 
Bmdiahs vakeel, whoae oommlsBlon was, to nnpuriune 
him on the subject of peonnkry rebel A discuadoai 
ecaoed on the two poiota, of reodving money and defer* 
nng the declared Intenbon of cauesing the Ohombnl and 
proceeding to Eerowly till the arrival of Cokmal dose. 
The resah was, an agreement on the peri of Slndiah, to 
return and watt at Sabbulghnr and on that of the 
fintiah Resident, to afford a oertain portion of pecuniary 
aid. 

On the 7th of April, Ameer KTian departed from Bhxrrt- 
poro, with the avowed intention of joining the army of 
Rmdiah. On the same day the minister of Bindiih 
marched towards Ehurtpore with a large body of Sin* 
dkhs Findareea, and a oonsideaable part of his cavalry 
Information was sent to the Bendent, that the pr o p osed 
mediation was the objOOt of the march. 

On the llth. General Isdce received a letter from the 
said minister who had arrived at T7eir a town situated 
about fifteen mllaH B.W of Bhnrtpore, stating that as the 
British Heeident in the camp of Sndtah had expressed a 
deaire for the mediation of his master he oommsnded 
him to proceed for that purpose to Bhurtpore. Ihe British 
General replied, that, peace having been oonoladed with 
the Eaja of Bhurtpc^ the advance of the minister of 
Bind! ah was unneceasary and might subvert the relations 
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of amity between tbo Biitisb go%crnmcnt and bis master, 
to whom it was Ingbly expedient that be should return. 
Notwitbstanding tins, bo ad\anccd on tbo 12tb, w'ltb a 
small party of borse, witbm n few’ miles of Bburtpore, 
■whence bo transmitted a racs''age to the Raja, soliciting 
a personal conference, which tbo Raia declined Tbo 
minister then returned to ^Ycll Uolkar, who bad been 
obliged, on tbo submission of tbo Raja, to leave Bburt- 
pore, joined him, at tins place, with three or four thou- 
sand exhausted ca%abj, nearly the whole of Ins remaining 
force , and both proceeded towards tbo camp of Sindiab 
at Subbiilgbur 

Tbo advance of tbo minister, immediately after the 
master bad agreed to bait, the Go^ornor-Gonelal legarded 
as an evasion and a fiaud Tbo conduct of Sindiah, and 
some intercepted letters, taken fi om an agent of Sindiah, 
despatched k> Holkar, toward the close of the month of 
March, convinced the Governor-General of a coincidence 
in the "Views of these two chiefs And, whether they 
united their forces for the sake of obtaining better terms 
of peace, or for the purpose of increasing their abibties 
for war , as it would be of great importance for them, 
in either case, to prevent an accommodation between the 
British government and Runjeet Sing, it was not doubted 
that the design of Smdiah to proceed to Bhuitpore had 
that prevention for its end ' On the 11th, the 14th, and 
the loth of April, Bappojee Sindiah, Aaneei Khan, and 
Holkar, respectively, joined the camp of Smdiah, who 
offered to the British Resident a frivolous pretext for 
affording a cordial leception to each He affirmed that 
Holkar, who had determmed, he said, to renew his invasion 
of the Bntish territories, had, in compliance wqth his per- 
suasions, abandoned that design, and consented to accept 
his mediation for the attainment of peace 

On the 21st of April, the Commander-in-Chief, -with the 
whole of his army, moved from Bhuitpore, toward the 
position of the united chiefs , and signified his desire to 
the Bntish Resident, that he would take the earliest op- 
portunity of qmttmg Smdiah’s camp The necessity of 
this measure appeared to him the stronger from a lecent 

* As mentioned in the note he had advanced in no expectation of preventiug 
a peace, but In full belief that the war continnod — W 
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BOOK TL eront. Holkar had selted the person of Ambsjee, for the 
oBAp im. porpoea of extorting from him a sum of money an ao- 
' daaty to which ha wonld not have proceeded, in the vety 

camp of Smdiah, without the consent of that ohiefUin, 
and a perfeot oonoorrenoe In their views.* 

On the S7th, In oonaeqaence of inatmotions from the 
Commander^D-Chlef, the Bniish Haeident sohoited an 
intarrlow with Slndiah end he thon^t proper to give 
notioe that the object of it wae, to require the return of 
Smdiah from the positioD whioh be then occupied, and his 
separation from Holkar The evening of the tame day 
was appointed but, when it amred, the attendance of 
the Beeident was not demanded. AH that day and the 
Buooeeding night, great alam and oonfosion prevailed in 
fijnfhah a camp for It was reported that the Bntiah army 
was near On the mormng of the £8th, Rmdiah and Hoi 
kar^ with their respective foroee, began to retreat with 
great predptation and punned a difflcnlt marnh, for 
eevenj days, daring whioh heat and want of water de> 
itroyed a great zmmber of men, to Shahpore^ a town in 
the direct route to Eotah, and distant from that place 
about fifty mUea. 

The reaohitlon, whidi this retreat suggested to the 
UoTeroor-Oeneral, was * To adopt the necessary measurea 
for cantoning thearmy at its sereral fixed stationa In his 
judgment, he save, *thls measure, properiy arranged, 
might be expeoted to afford sufficient protection to the 
British poaaanions even !n the event ^ a war and the 
best aaourtty for the preeenratiocQ of peace would be,” 
(not the system of dafenstre alhanoo, but) ** such a distri- 
bution of the Bnttsh armlea as should wabls them to act 
against tb» enemy with vigour and oelonty if Shi dish 
should commenoe hoetOiUos, or Holkar sgaln attempt to 

‘ i. etaiooM tod eS m rfrtae •a e om f w ant a cnvo ta 

Abxvt It wu tflSetM br ban mtW tlta «rd4ri of EaQjx sad vtA 

ths tsi»iw i ^ psr iMlwj oa of Smdah. Dovlat Sso otaomd, "AinlMjMliwla, 
to bo BrMrmtsnd bM lacs ofrapon ta nsdr nansr bThbD, 
irfUfTTSMBid If re* on eoatjtra tit nriiliii llnr ii»STfriin liim jtw 
J ura tbs M n nls tfai. bet tbs half nB be ti iai to na.” Asuajea was coo- 
toad sad Ls t si ad | be stts npta J to fliBrnj hl i n a rt f, b«t CU oot ssi. cfad. Es 
tta St last fbbcsd to potbsso nberstlOB bv tba psj UMat of tlilrt7-tf|bta 

sr Metrdinc to tana acroosts. ttOr fire lao « npesa. Aabi^legt»iras 
tn rcM"TD»ci^ In st nm a^al tn sowtia dlta i a i bataacs Boteh sad 
TTnfv«r Bod Qm tencT to suXa Ms soaca vah tbe br 

aban^raf bb sQt UtoafAaecrEbsa,t71 tfs.— W 
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disturb the trauquilhty of the Bntish tcintoncs At the BOOK VI. 
same time this nrmngement ivould afTord the moans of cnAr mu 

effecting a material reduction of the hca\y charges inci- 

dent to a sLate of i\ar” Yet ho had argued, in defence of 1805. 
the former -a ar, that to keep the British army m a state 
of Mgilanco iNOuld bo nearly as expensne as a state of 
ivar 

On the 10th of Ma}, Sindiah and Holkar re-commenced 
their retreat to Kotah , ■while the demand was still evaded 
of the English Bcsident foi leave to depart from Sindiah’s 
camp The opinion cntci tamed by the Go\ ei uor-Gcneral 
of the state of Sindiah’s councils, at the time when ho 
arranged the cantonment of the Biitish tioops, is thus 
expressed, in his ov n iv ords — “ The weakness and the 
indolence of Sindiah’s personal character, combined "with 
his habits of levity and debauchery, have gradually sub- 
jected him to the uncontrolled influence of his minister, 

Seijeo Eao Ghautka, a poison of the most profligate prin- 
ciples, and whose cruelty, ■violence, and abandoned con- 
duct, have rendered him odious to whatever remams of 
respectable among the chiefs attached to Sindiah Ghaut- 
ka’s personal views, and irregular and disorderly disposi- 
tion, are adverse to the establishment of Sindiah’s 
government upon any settled basis of peace and order 
Ghautka IS therefore an enemy to the tieaty of alhance 
subsisting between Dowlut Eao Sindiah and the Honour- 
able Company Under the guidance of such perveise 
councils the interests of Dowlut Eao Sindiah have actually 
been sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jesivunt Eao 
Holkar, and it appeals by the report of the acting Eesi- 
dent, con^tained in his despatch of the 9 th of May, that in 
the absence of Serjee Eao Ghautka, the functions of the 
admimstration are actually dischai'ged by Jeswunt Eao 
Holkar” 

With respect to Holkar, the Governor-General was of 
opinion, that his turbulent disposition and predatory 
habits would never allow him to submit to restraint, “ ex- 
cepting only m the last extremity of ruined foitune ” 

And that, as no ■terms of accommodation, such as he would 
accept, could be offered to him, ■without the appearance of 
concession, no arrangement ■with him ought to be thought 
of, except on ■terms previously sohcited by himself, and 
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BOOK T1 Btich u mrald dopnTC him of the means of dirtujbing 
ooAt xm the poaseefllona of the BnUth govermnent and iia alUee. 

■ He yredioted, and then ^ras abondani reason for the 

1805. antfoipatiOT, that the ODnfedera<g' betnreen HoDrar and 
RiT> dii^ would be of short duration. In that case, pro- 
Tided Smdiah abatained from aotcal aggression upon the 
British state or its albee, the enatiDg treatj of peace 
might stni, he thought, be preaeryed. 

About the beginning of June, the oonfederate chieftains 
proceeded in a weaterij direction towards Ajmere For 
the oountenanoe or aid tbej had reoeired, or might be 
eipectod to recerre, In that quarter from the pettjpnnoes 
■who hud entered into the Goremor-General s sjitem of 
alHanoe, that Oorernor provided the following Intimate 
apology — " The conduct of the petty chiefs of Hdndoatan, 
and of the Hajpoct states must neoesBarlly be regulated 
by the pf cgreaa of evenia. None of these chiefs pos- 
eeases aioglj the power of ittAsting the forces of the 
ocnfedermtea, and any efieotusl combi^tjoD amomg those 
chiefs is rendered impraotioahle by the nature of their 
tanoree, by their respective views and prejudices, and by 
the insuperable operation of immemnnal nsagee and cn^ 
tcmia. They are therefore compelled to submit to exao* 
tions enforced by the vlouuty of a superior force, and 
their praeerrttion and their mtereste are oonoemed in 
supporting the canse of that power which, mgagtwi in a 
Ocntest with another state, appears to he snooM^ol, and 
in ahatalning from any opjwaitlon to either of the belli- 
gerent powers which poeaesses the means of poniBhlng 
^eir renatanca. In oontractixig alhanoeB with the petty 
states of Hindustan, the Bntiah govemment has never 
entertained the vain expectation of deriving from thiirrn 
the benefrta of to active opposition to the power of the 
Mahiatta ohieflams or eron of an shsolnte neutrality 
excepting under oircumstanoeB which should enable ua to 
protect them against the powrr of the enemy At the 
same time the actual or expeoted supeiiori^ and buoom 

1 Fikoled pspov, nt npn. V*. ss | Hxtnct at frecn (be Oorcnwr 

OcunL Ttb Jue. ISOS, lehtaT* to Ooobcr moi eodiid, vttb 
p IffT— soil ■»! • CDI7 cS a letter Ihn ditto, Jiit Uv wnb CBdaw. 
pL 1—10.-11, It W 

Compan with tbcM groaBde of cetKA, (boee Ud ion br Ur Htatnn 

ts rrfmrA ta 0)0 W«>nrt»« 
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ot the confederates can alone induce those states to unite BOOK YI 
tlioir exertions inth those of the enemy in active opei-a- chap xnr 

tions against the British power” It is not easy to see, 

wliat utilihty could exist in alliances, of which these wore 1805, 
to be the only results * 

In the early pait of June, intelligence was transmitted 
to the Governor-General by the Resident in Sindiah’s 
camp, whom Sindiah, in spite of reiterated applications, 
had stdl detained, of the probability of an important 
change in the councils of that chieftain, by the dismission 
ot Seijec Eao Ghautka, the minister, and the appointment 
of Ambajee in his stead Though it appeared that the 
ascendancy of llolkar in the councils of Sindiah was the 
cause of the expected change,- the Governor-General was 
disposed to believe that it increased all the iirobabilities 
of a speedy dissolution of the confederacy , as Ambajee, 
it was hkely, would favour the projects of Holkar no 
longer than necessity requited 

On the 17th of June, the acting Resident dehvered to 
Sindiah a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, declanng, 
that if he were not permitted to quit the camp m ten 
days, the relations subsisting between the two states 
would be regarded as no longer binding on the British 
government In some supposed mconsistency in the 
letters of the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sindiah found a pretext for delay, requiring time 
to apply for elucidation to the Commander-in Chief 

AR pretext on this ground being removed, the Governor- 
General concluded, that, if Sindiah any longer persisted m 
his refusal to dismiss the Resident, it was a sufficient 

• This supposes that no advantage is to he derived from a liberal policy 
The British power stood in no need of tlie aid of the petty Rajpoot and 
Wahratta princes of Hindustan, but the latter stood in urgent need of the 
protection of a pow erful and benevolent state against the lawless and merciless 
exactions and cruelties of such freebooters as Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Ameer 
Kban, and even Sindiah himself To yield them protection was an act of 
humanity and of policy, for it secured the tranquillity of India, and aU the 
benefits which could not fail to result from a friendly and safe International 
exchange of the products of prosperity Although not necessary, also, it 
eannot be denied tliat the command and direction of the resources of a number 
of small states, exercised by a great one, contribute to the resources and 
strength of the latter Once confident of the ability and the wfll of the British 
power to yield them protection, the petty states of Hindustan have been ready 
enough to enlist under Its banners and reinforce its armies — W 

2 This was a mistake. It was the resentment of Ambajee against Holkar 
that gave him weight with Sindiah, he, himself, having cause to regret his 
union with that chief, and to dread its consequences — W 
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BOOK VL proof of the neoeeritj of , and if war had beoomfi 
aoAT r^n. nooemaiy that it ^dioald not b« delajed. Instraotdons 
■ ■- were, therefore, addrewd to the Commander In-Ohie^ bj 
1605, which he waa directed to be prepared for active operatfons 
againet the oonf^erate forces of Bindiah and Holkar, as 
soon as the season should admit. 

On the 27th of Jane, the last of the dajs allowed to 
preoede the departure of the Resident agreeably to the 
demand of the Oommander-4n-Ob{a^ he was naited by 
one of the prmoipat servants of Rmdiah. 7110 object of 
the conference vaa, to prevail npon the Resident to wave 
hn demand of dtamiadon. On thlaoccaslan, the strongest 
prafesBians of amicable intentions with respect to the 
British government were on the part of RirHUab 

and hia extreme reluotanoe to part with the Resident was 
ascribed to the appeaianoe which would thenoe arise of 
enmity between the atates ; while he would bj no meant 
allow that detention oonld be considered as a suffident 
motive for war ‘ 

Tbos stood the reiations between the Britiah state snd 
the Kahratta ohiefs, when the Marqma OomwaJhs arrived 
Id India. In the month of Decam^r 1603, the Marqols 
IVelleelej had notified to the Ooort of Direoton his inteiH 
turn of i^gnmg the g ovsmm ent of India, and of return 
ing to Rorope, as soon as the negotiations with Dowlnt 
Bao Slndiah, and the B^}a of Berar shoold be conducted 
to a oonolaalon. The hostilitiefl, m which the Company 
beoame involved with Holkar induced him to defer the 
execution of his intantloos and, even In the month of 
Marob, 1605, though he expressed his Incavssing solioitpda, 
in the declining state of his health, to be relieved from 
the cares snd toQs of g ov ernment, and to return to a more 
genial climate, he dedared his resolution not to abandon 
hia post, till the tranqulIUty and order of the British 
empire in India sircuid imt on a secure arfd pernianect 
ha^' Before this time, h o wever measures had been 
oontamplsted in Rngiand for a ohauge m the adminiatis- 
tion of India. The Direoton, and the Hmlstry them- 

I Detpatefa of Dm CkiT%tLmr.O«g<iTal, dcM 30th Jolr IMS, vttb Iti <fi- 
^ aW--^ riniilMi li mi jUjo,nLr 
p.115. JM-W 

)(«.X3 Q$ Biin,p.fU. 
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selves, begau to be alai med at tbo accumulatiou of tbe BOOK YJ 
Indian debt, and the pccuniaiy difiiculties ^Yhlcll pressed chap xm. 

upon tbo Corupan} Loid ’Welleslc} vns icgarded as a 

veiy oxpensuo and ambitious lulei , tbo gi eater pait of 1806 
bis administiation bad been a scene of nar and conquest , 
woi and conquest in India bad been successfully beld foitb 
to tbe Biitisb nation, as at once hostile to tbo Biitisb 
mterests, and cruel to tbo people of India , witb a ruler, 
possessing tbe dispositions of Loid Wellesley, it was sup- 
posed, that tbe cbauces of w ai would always outnumbei tbe 
chances of peace , tbe poiiular i oico, which often goi erns 
tbe cabinets of piinces, asciibed a cbaractei of modera- 
tion and sagoness to tbo Maiquis Coinwalbs, and to 
those 11110 longed foi iieuce and an ovei flowing exchequer 
in India, it appealed that tbe letuin of this nobleman 
would attord a lemedy foi every disoidei Though bend- 
ing undei years and lufiimities, bis own judgment, and 
that of the parties on whom the choice depended, suc- 
ceeded in sending him, in tbe piospect to a piobable, in 
tbe event to an actual, giave 

He aimed at Calcutta on tbe 30tb of July, 1805, and 
on tbe same day took tbe oaths in Council, and assumed 
tbe government On tbe firat of August, be announced 
this event to tbe Secret Committee of tbe Court of Di- 
rectors, 111 an oveiland despatch, in which be added, 

^'Fmding, to my great concern, that we are still at wai 
with Holkai, and that we can hardly be said to be at 
peace with Smdiab, I have deteimmed to proceed immedi- 
ately to tbe upper piovinces, that I may be at band to 
avail myself of the mterval which tbe present rainy season 
must occasion in oui mibtaiy operations, to endeavoui, if 
it can be done without a sacrifice to oiu honour, to termi- 
nate, by negotiation, a contest, in which tbe most bioUiant 
success can afford us no sobd benefit, and which, if it 
should continue, must involve us m pecuniary difficulties 
■which we shall haidly be able to surmount” 

The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily pro- 
nounced on the pobcy of his predecessoi, was somewhat 
■eqmvocal The meamng might be, eithei that so much 
success had already been gained in the contest, that no 
further success would be of any advantage , or, that it was 
TOL VI GG 
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BOOK M a oontaet, m whloK from th# beginning "the moot brilliant 

CHAP xiu. rnfircm oonld afford no Bobd beno&t.” * 

Lord Oornwallifl loot no time in oommenoirig hie joornej 

1803 upper prorlnoe*. In a letter of bja, dated on tl» 

nver Anguat &tl], ISOfl bo infonned the Oourt of Direo- 
toTB, that one of the first objects to which hii attentiOQ 
had been direoted, wa^ an mqmry into the state of their 
flnanoes. The result,” ho aajs, “ of this inquiry affords the 
moet disoonraging prospoots and has oonvlnoed me that 
unless some rary speedy measures are taken to reduce onr 
expenses, it will bo impoealble to meet with effect the 
oontmgeuoy of a renewed war with fhndixh and thoee 
powers who may be disposed to oonfedermie with him. 
The only sooroe of reh^ to which it appeared that he 
oould hare immediate recourse, was the reduction of aa 
many as pOBcdhle of the ircegnlar troops. 

Among the moaeuroa of Lord Wellesley already ds- 
aoribed, for reducing tho power of the Mahratta prinoee at 
the oommenoement of the war was that of encouraging, 
by offers of engagemeot In the Bniish semoe, the off.oers 
employed by those prinoee, to desert with their troops. 
The number of those who came orer to the British semes 
beceme at last rery conmdenhlo and the expense exceed- 
ingly serero. Measures had been taken to lessen the bur 
don before the dose of the late administration and the 
expense bad been reduced from the sum of 6,83,689 rupees 
per month, to that of 3,80,466. The expense appeared, 
and with justioe, In so Tery seriona a light to Lord Com- 
vallis, th^ the troops m qaestiou be deolared, “would 
certainly be less formidable if oppoeed to the British 
goremment in the field, than while they remamed so dia* 
tiessmg a drain upon Its resoaroes.” A formidable im 
pediment, howeror opposed the dismission even of thoee 
to whom the faith of the government was m no degree 
pledged beesuse tbeor pay was serBra] months in airear 
as well as that of the rest of the army and there was no 
money m the treasury for its discharge. In thin exigency 
the Govemor-Geneial reeolred to retain the treasores 
which the Direoiois bad mnt for China and apprised 

» Tt m W tSn»i|trf Hiat ihw «n-pl>TuH»i TO 

Om •cnal it*t» tt tbo ecotM t tt vm do! tupThoUa. Xeddna «m to I* 
iPDnert fren n brijad tlmv vu bo de tir ad In flir taer ndseias 

po«r«^ — w 
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them of this intention hy his letter, dated on the 9th of BOOK VI 
August In another letter, dated on the 28th of the chap xiir*- 

same month, he says, “ I have already lepresented to your 

Honourable Committee, the extieme pecuniary emhau-ass- 
ments in which I have found this government involved , 
eveiy part of the army, and every bianch of the public 
departments attached to it, even in their present stationary 
positions, are suffering seveie distiess, from an accumula- 
tion of arrears , and if, unfortunately, it should become 
indispensably necessaiy to put the troops again in motion, 

I hardly know how the difficulties of piovidmg funds foi 
such an event are to be surmounted ” * 

The nest part of the late system of government, in 
which the Govemoi-General thought it necessary to intei- 
fere, was tbe scheme of alliances On that subject, his 
sentiments differed widely from those of the ruler who had 
gone befoie him 

In a letter dated the 20th of July, 1805, Colonel Close, 

Resident at Poonah, had stated to the Governor-General, 
that he had obtained an mterview with one of the pim- 
cipal ofiBcers of the Peshwa’s government, “with vhom,” 
says he, “I conversed largely on the piesent distracted 
conduct of the Poonah government , pointing out to him, 
that, owing to the want of capacity and good intention on 
the port of the Dewan, the Peshwa, instead of enjoying 
that ease of mind and honourable comfort, which his alli- 
ance with the British government was calculated to bestow 
upon him, was kept in a constant state of anxiety, eithei 
by remonstrances necessarily made to his Dewan by the 
Biitish Resident, or by the chsobedience and wicked con- 
duct of the persons placed by the Dewan in the civil and 
mihtary charge of his Highness’s tenitones, which, in- 
stead of yielding a levenue foi his Highness’s treasury, 
went only to maintain a set of abandoned men, whose first 
object IS obtaining authority to assemble bands of free- 
booters, and who then, acting for themselves, hold his 
Highness’s government at defiance ” 

A despatch fiom the Marquis Cornwalhs to Colonel 
Close, signed by the secretary to Government, and dated 

' Copies of all letters from tlie late Marquis Cornu-allis, Ac., ordered by tbe 
House of Commons to be printed 19th February 1803, p 3, 4, and 6 For 
tbe reduction of their regular troops by laird Wellesley, see the letter of the 
Commander in-Chlef, No 23, ut supra, p 213 
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BOOK. VI on the river near Plaswy tlie 18th of Augnst, 18 (Xj says, 
onur nil. “The Infonnatloii which the GoTeroor-General haa ob- 

■ tained sino® hifl Lordahip s arrival at Fort 'Williain, reciieot- 

mg the atato of affair* at the court of Poonah, and especially 
the oommmucatioiBi contained in your dospatchos above 
acknowledged, have enabled hia Lordahip to form a oorroot 
judgment of the condition of hia Highnesa the Peahwaa 
government. Hi* Lordahip observes, with deep oonoem, 
the ntter mefflcienoy of the Feshwa's authority to mam- 
Q the allegiance and enbordination of hia officer* and 
bjeota to secure the resonroea of hia oounry or to 
mmaiHl the semces of his troops. Hia Highness is 
tnpelled to solicit the interferenoe of the Bntiah govem- 
jnt, to repress civil commotion among the pnbho offioers 
hia government, and to provide the meana of poymg 
e troops whloh, by treaty he la pledged to fiumah for 
e servioe of the war Hiw Highness himself aoboitoas 
ly of perBonal ease and security seoma diapceed to leave 
the Bntiah govemment the intamal regnlatioQ of hia 
minions, and the soppreodon of that anarchy and oon 
aion which la the neoesary result of a weak and ineffi- 
mt government.— We are thoa red need to the alternative 
ther of mixing In all the disorder and contentions, inoi 
nt to the loose and inefficient oondition of the Feehwa's 
ministratUm or of soffering the goTomment and do* 
iuion of hia Highness to be completely overthrown by 
le unreatmiued effects of general anarchy and rebellian.— — 
nder snoh mroumstanoea, the allianee with the Feehwa, 
r from being prodooUve of any advantage to the Com 
my must Involve ua In inextn cable difficult and become 
1 mtolerable burden upon oa.* 

lha Qovomor-Qeneral allades to certain oircomstances 
it the question ii, whether these very oiroumatanoes are 
)t the natural result of such an alllanoe, not with the 
shwa exoloaively but any one of the native states and 
hetber there is any rational medium between abstmenee 
om all connexion with these states, and the avowed 
inquest of them the oomplete suhstitntion, at onoe, of 
le Britiah government to their own wretched lystem 
mterulft. 

The QoTemop<}cDeral recurs to hie former opinions 
speoUng the impedioy of all connexion with the Mahratta 
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states , opinions of winch the leason was not confined to BOOK VI 
the Mahratta states , and he says, “ It must be in join chap xm 

lecollection, that, during Marquis Coinwalhs’s foimei ad- 

ministration, his Lordship, foreseemg the evils of mixmg 
in the lahyrmth of the Mahratta politics, and Mahratta 
contentions, sedulously avoided that sort of connexion 
vuth the Peshwa’s govemment, which was calculated to 
involve the Company in the difficulties and emhan-ass- 
ments of our actual situation The evils, however, which 
his Loidship then anticipated fiom such an alliance, 
appeal to his Loidship to havo been exceeded by those 
vhich have actually occuried undei the opeiation of the 
tieaty of Bassein 

The views of Loid Cornwallis weie less cleai and 
decided with legaid to the Nizam, although his observa- 
tions, addiessed to the Resident at Hyderabad, under date 
the 21st of August, 1805, announced the existence of the 
same evils, resulting from the alhance with the Nizam, as 
lesulted from that with the Peshwa , that is, a total dis- 
solution of the energies of government, in the hands of 
the native prmce, and the necessity, on the part of the 
Biitish, of exeicismg all the functions of government 
nndei infinite disadvantages “The Governor-General," 
says that addiess, “observes, with great i egret, the degree 
of interference exercised by the Biitish govemment, 
thiough the channels of its lepresentative, in the mternal 
admimsti ation of the government of Hyderabad It ap- 
peals to his Loidship to have entiiely changed the natme 
of the relations oiiginally estabhshed between the British 
government and the state of Hyderabad His Lordship 
IS aware, that this undesuable degiee of interference and 
ascendancy in the councils of the state of Hydembad, is to 
be asciibed to the gradual decay of the energies of govern- 
ment , to the defect of efficient mstruments of authority , 
to the circumstances which attended the nomination of 
the present ministers , and to the personal character of 
his Highness Secimdai Jah — But the evils which appear 
to his Lordship to be the necessaiy result of such a 
system of interfei ence and paramount ascendancy in the 
government of Hyderabad, gieatly exceed those ivhichthe 
mamtenance of that system is calculated to prevent The 
former are of a nature more extensive and more dmable , 
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and afTeot the general iDterasts and oharaoter ofiheBntiah 
goremment, throughoat the whole peninaula of India. 
The oyDs of an opposite sjetem are oomparahvd; local 
and temporarj although rendered moro daDgorona at the 
preaent moment, bj the probable eSeota of a belief which, 
however unjoat, appoara to be too generally entortained, of 
a Bystematio design on the part of the Bnbsh goyemment, 
to eatabliah its oontrol and anthorifcy over erery state In 
India. — It is the primary object of bis Lordehips policy 
to remove this anfaroorable and dangerona Impreasion, by 
abefainlng In the utmoat degree praotioablei, consistently 
with the general seottrHy of the Company's dominions, 
from all interference in the internal ooDoems of other 
states His Lordship considers even the preservation of 
onr actual allianoes to be an objeot of inferior importance 
to that of regaining the oon&denoe, and removing the 
jealousies and sosptoiona of eorroimding states.” 

In terms exactly oorrespondent, the Qovemor-General 
wrote to the 8eoret Oommlltee of the Court of Direoton. 
In a letter encloaiog the above deapatohea, dated os the 
river near Bsj Uahl, on the 2dth of Aogost, he mjt 
*Oiie of the most Important^ and, In my opinion, not the 
least unfortunate conaequenoee of the subcdstln^ state 
of our aHiauoe has bem the gradual mareaamg as- 
endsnoy of the British infloanoe and authority exer 
dsed through the medium of our Residents, at the 
ooorts of Poonsb and Hyderabad The weab and 
wretohed state of the Poshwas internal government osn^ 
not bo more forofbly described than in the enclosed 
despaUdi, reoently received fiom Colonel Close. And I 
luve reason to behave, that the authority of the Soubah 
of the Decoon over his dominions is appioaohing fast to 
the some state of InaSlaenc^ and weakneas. The evils 
likely to ensue from the above statement are sufficiently 
obnoos but iho remedy to be applied to them is nnhap' 
pQy not BO apparent. — In the hope, that by degrees, ire 
may be able to withdraw ourselves from the disgraceful 
partcjpation in which we should be involved, by TOITTT^g 
ourselves m all the intrigues, oppression, and chicanery <r{ 
the active management of distiuoted and dislocated jan- 
vlncee, I have ordered those letters to be addressed to the 
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Eesidents at tlio courts of Hyderabad and Poonab, of wlncb BOOK VI 
copies are herewith enclosed ” * chap xm. 

The conduct which Loid Cornwallis deteimined to pur- 

sue, in regal d to the relations between the British state 1^05 
and the belligerent oi contumacious chiefs, Holkar and 
Smdiah, was lastly disclosed His sentiments on that sub- 
ject, were addiessed in a despatch to General, then Lord 
Lake, on the 18th of September, 

In this he declared, that “ the fimt, and most important 
object of his attention was, a satisfactory adjustment of all 
differences between the British goveinment and Dowlut 
Eao Smdiah ” To the accomphshment of this pnmary 
object of his desiie, ho conceived that two things only 
operated in the character of material obstructions , the 
detention by Smdiah of the Biitish Resident , and the 
retention, by the British government, of the fortiess of 
Guahoi, and the provmce of Gohud 

The Bntish Governor had made up his mind with 
regard to both causes of dissension With regard to the 
first, he says, “ I deem it proper to appiize your Lordship, 
that as a mere point of honour, I am obliged to compro- 
mise, or even to abandon, the demand which has been so 
repeatedly, and so ui gently made, for the release of the 
Bntish Residency, if it should ultimately prove to be the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of affairs with 
Dowlut Rao Smdiah ” With regard to the second, he 
says, “ It IS, m my decided opmion, desirable to abandon 
our possession of Gualior, and our connexion with Gohud, 
mdependently of any reference to a settlement of dif- 
ferences with Dowlut Rao Smdiah I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in resolvmg to transfer to Dowlut Eao Smdiah 
the possession of that foi tress and terntory ” 

This accordingly formed the basis of the scheme of 
pacification planned by the Governor GeneraL On his 
part, Smdiah was to be required to resign his claim to the 
jaghires and pensions, stipulation foi which had been made 
m the pi ecedmg treaty , to make a provision for the Rana 
of Gohud, to the extent of two and a half, or three lacs of 
rupees per annum , and to make compensation for the loss 
sustained by the plunder of the residency On the other 

1 Papers, ut supra, ordered to te printed, 19tli of Fetmary, 1808, p 6 
—18 
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BOOK Tl. hand, the Jyenegur tribute, amounting to the pruinal sum 
Guir »m. of thive laos of rupee*, might be restored to Bmdiah and 
— — leare might bo given him, to statiou a foroe In Dholopoor 
1805 Baree, and E^ Kerree, the districts reaerved to him in 
the Bwb, aa the private catates of his faniHj 

With regard to Jeevunt BaoHolhar ComwalHB declared 
it to be hia intention to reelore to that ohieftam the 'whols 
of the territonee and poaseoelona ^hich had been con- 
quered from him bj the firitiah arms. 

Two important subjecta of regulation yet remained 
those minor pnnoea in the region of the Jumna, with 
whom the Bribah government had formed oonnexiona 
end the territory to the westward and southward of Delhi, 
of which that government had not yet disposed. The plan 
of the Governor-General was to give up both. He pur 
posed to divide the territory among the princes with 
whom the ErHlah government had fanned connexions 
and to reconcOe those prinoes to the renunciation of 
the engagements whloh the Bribah goveniment had 
contract with them, the allurement of the iem 
tory which they were about to receive. TTm pUi^ was to 
assign joghirea, in proportion to their to those of 

least ooiunderation and to divide the remaindar between 
the Hajas of lUoherry and Bhnrtpore. He meant that 
the Bntiah government should remain wholly exempt from 
any obligation to ensoro or defend the posaoBsion of the 
territonee whloh It thus oonferred. He expreaaed a hopo 
that those pnnoes, by means of a union among them 
selves, might, in the reduced condition of Bmdiah, hare 
soffioient power for their own defence “But even the 
probability he adds, of Bmdiah s nltimato snooess 
would not, m my opinion, constitute a suffloient objeobou 
to the proposed arrangement being satisfied of the expo 
dienoy even of admitting into the territoiies in queetion 
the power of Dowlut Rao Bmdiah, rather than we should 
preserve any control over or oonnexiem with them. Any 
attempt of Sndiah, In any oroumstanoes, against the 
Bribah poseessiona in the Doab, he pranounoed to be alto- 
gether Improbable. And Sindiah 8 endeavours,” he said, 

“ to wrest their temtorias from the hands of the B^aa of 
Hschorry and Bhurtpore may bo expected to lay the foun 
datlon of interminable oontests, which will adbrd ample 
and permanent empk^ment to Sindiah.” 
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lu tlie spirit of these iiistiuctions, a letter to Sindiah BOOK VI, 
had been penned on the piecedingday , intended to infoim citap xiii. 

liim that, as soon as ho should i dense the Biitish Rcsi- 

dency, Loid Lake iras authou/ed to open iMth him a 1805. 
negotiation, for the conclusion of an aiiiangement by 
avhich Guahoi and Gohud might ic\crt to hiSj do- 
minion * 

Bcfoio these lettci's w ore iccciiod b^*^ the Commandei- 
in-Cluef, the dismission of Soijoe Bao Gautka fiom the 
office of minister to Sindiah, and the appointment of 
Ambnjee, had for some time taken jilace This event the 
British lulcm ascribed to the disappfnntment of Sindiah, 
in the hopes with a\hich they supjiosed that Sei^ee Rao 
Gautka had nourished him, of finding in the union "wnth 
Holkai a force with wluch the English might be opposed 
Upon the dismission of Serjee Bao Gautka from the 
service of Sindiah, he repaired to the camp of Holkar, 
which foi some time had been sepaiated fiom that of 
Sindiah It was the inteicst, however, of Holkai, to pre- 
seive a connexion with Sindiah, which the lattei was now 
very desirous to dissolve Holkai offered to give no 
asylum to the discarded minister, who in a shoit time left 
his camp, and repaired to the Deccan Sindiah played the 
double part, so agreeable to eastern politics, and tem- 
poiized With Holkai till he felt assuied of a favouiable 
adjustment of the subjects of difference between him and 
the British state 

l^Ioonshee Kavel Nyne was one of the confidential ser- 
vants of Smdiah, who had been opposed to Serjee Rao 
Gautka, and of course leaned to the Biitish inteiests, 

Duimg the ascendancy of Seijee Bao Gautka, Moonshee 
Kavel Hyne, from real or apprehended dread of violence, 
had fled from the dominions of Sindiah , and had taken 
shelter under the British government at Delhi Upon the 
first intimation, from the new Governor-General to the 
Commandor-ia-Chief, of the altered tone of pohtics which 
was about to be introduced, IMoonshee Kavel Nyne was 
invited to the camp of the Commandei-m-Chief , where it 
was concerted, that one of his relations should speak to 
Smdiah, and explain to him the facility with which, 
through the medium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, he might 
■ Papers (1805), nt supra. No 11, p 6 — 12 
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BOOK YL open & Migoliation, calcalflted to save him from the daa- 
■caiT TTn. gen ^th whioh ho ^ras encompftood. Sindiah iru eager 
- to embraoo the expedient^ and immodlaialj sont propoealfl 
1805, throngh the mediom of Kaval Nyne thle oontrivanoe 
the British oommonder stood upon the rontage groond 
and stated, that he oonld attend to no propoutian, while 
the Bntish Bemdenoj was detained’ Upan this ootoma 
zucabon, the Beeidenoj was dismissed and was npon its 
march to the Bntiah tomtorie^ while the Commander m- 
Ohief hod forwarded to Smdiah a plan of settlement, 
fashioned a little oooording to the Tiews of the Governor 
General, before the Govemor^GeneTal s instmoUons of the 
10th of September and his letter to sirired in 

the Bntish camp 

Imprassed bj dread of tbe effects, wbioh the monlfesta 
tlon of BO eager a desire for peooe, and the appeoranoe of 
mdeoislon in the Bntish oouncila, one propoeol being 
sent, another should Immediately foUow might produce 
upon Kohmtta minds while at the some time be was 
strongly penuoded of the Impoboy of the meosores which 
the Oovemor^Geneial hod eogoln^ the Ccanmander ii>> 
Chief took upon blmnelf to detain the letter oddresoed to 
Slndjob, and to represent to the GoTornoiMSeneral the 
news wbioh operated upon his mind. 

Apologising for the tnterposiUcm of any delay in oorry 
ing the oomrusnds of the Qoremor-Geneial into effect, by 
the sltermtion whioh hod token plooe in the state of 
affiurs and announorng the aotnol transmission of a plan 
of eeitlement whioh it was probable that Sindlsh would 
accept, the Commander In-C^ef proceeded to represent 
first, that It would be inoonsistent with the Interests of 
the British state to let the Mahrattoa regain a footing in 
the upper prorlnoes of India secandly that it would be 
Incxmoisteut with the jostloe and honour of the Brittsh 
state to reltnqmah the engagements whioh It hod formed 
with the minor prinoee on the Mohrotta frontier 

By CJi rtwiitte ibgr of pobcr wetm of (So iTa-hW vfaidi wa hlcely 
to lua cnwa frooi Liwd Oorovolhi^ IsnsOnce to coDclodo peo ta , to 
-vbieS IM wild Mr* virod lorfitiof npm tM Bohtest^ niiaM^sad altowd 
findoh to lUli e u a craid irc« of Ui *10 m tbe dUtiioti of the l>eiib, 
obftiteU Sadi predptUaer vooM hen been bHirpreted by 
M proef of tbe Wiiniw if u« Bn 


iL cad mnld hin 
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1 If tho Mahrattas were tluo^vIl back fiom the Com- BOOK VI 
pany’s fioutior, to tho distance originally planned, a ch\p xin 

strong barrier would be intciposcd against them in every 

■direction To the north-west, the countries of Huinanah, 

Bicaneer, Jode 2 >ore, and tho northcin jiorts of Jeypoie, and 
•the Shekawuteo, dr}', sandy, mountainous, and inhabited 
by a wailike race, could not bo crossed by a hostile aiuny 
without tho gieatest difficulty and loss The roads further 
south, by !Mewat oi Bhuitporc, somewhat less impassable, 
but more than 150 miles in length to the Jumna, thiough 
A country vuth many difficult passes, stiong towns, and a 
warlike and piedator} pojiulatiou, would, undei a union 
with tho chiefs in that diiection, and a well-estabhshed 
Ime of defence on the part of tho Biitish govemment, be 
impmcticablc to a lilahratta aimy Though, fiom the 
southern pait of tho terntones of Bhuitpore to the junc- 
tion of the Chumbul with the Jumna, the approach fiom 
Malwa presented httle difficulty, this line was short , the 
number of folds so far down the Jumna was much less 
than higher up , and a Biitish coips, well posted, would 
afford, in this diiection, all the security which could be 
desired 

If the princes in this legion weie foi a while protected 
by the British government, they would lecovei fiom that 
state of disumon, poveity, and weakness, into which they 
had been thrown, partly by the pobey, partly by the vices 
of the Mahiatta governments If abandoned to them- 
selves, they would soon be all subdued, either by Smdiah, 
or some other conquer mg hero , and a state of things 
would be mtroduced, in the highest degiee unfavourable 
to the interests of the Biitish government “These petty 
states would first quariel with each other, would then 
call in the different native iiowers in their vicimty, to their 
respective aid, and large armies of iiregulais would be 
contendmg upon the frontier of oui most fertile pro- 
vmces , against whose eventual excesses there would be 
no well-grounded security, but a mihtary force in a state 
of constant preparation ” The nuhtaiy habits of the 
people would thus be nouiished, instead of those habits of 
peaceful industry, which it was found by experience they 
were so ready to acquire The Jumna, which it was the 
intention of the Governor-General to make the boundary 
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BOOK VL oLtbe British domlnlcma, wm not, aa hjid been inpposed, 
GHAT XI n, A bamer of anj importanoe ai abore its junction with 
- the Chambul, except diiniig a few weeks in the year it is 

^9^ fordable m a Tariety of jilaoes, and wxrold afford little 
sooun^ from the mooreioDa of a predatory enny to the 
provinoee in the Doei^ to Rohilcmnd, or the oonntnas of 
the Ymr 

3. The pereonagea on the further aide of the Jumna 
Bajaa, Zernlndan, Jaghiredars, and othen to whom the 
British faith had been formally pledged, were numerona. 
From that pledge the British ^tb oonld not he released, 
nnleea the oppoeite parly either infringed the oondltions 
of the engagement, or freely allowed it to be diasolTed. 

I am fuHy aabsfled," says the Qommander in-Ohie^ “that 
no Indaoement whatever would make the lesser Hiyas in 
this quarter renoonca the benefit of the proteotion of the 
British goTemment Even such a proposition wonld ex 
cdbe in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I fear 
consider it aa a prelude to their being nonfioed to the 
olijeot of obtaining a peace with the Mahrattaa. 

ITIth regard to the Bans of Gchud, he eipi eas ed 1iiiq< 
self ooQvinoed of the utter incapacity of that feeble* 
minded peiaon for the business of govemment and, with 
reepeoi to him, objected not to the arrangement which 
the Gkjvemor-Oanersl proposed. 

Before the GovemorjQeneral received this romonstranoe, 
ho was moapable of dlsoharging the fonotions of gurem- 
menL His health was impaired when be left England 
Bud from the oommenoement of his journey from Calcutta, 
had rapidly deolmed. On the £9th of September he had 
become too ill to proceed, and was removed from his boats 
to a house m Gaxeepore, a town in the distnot of Benares, 
at which he had arrired. Aoocrunta were despatched to 
the Preddonoy with Intelligence that ho could not surriTO 
many dajs. The evil consequeDoes to which the state was 
exposed by the absurdity of those, who, at an eventfiil 
penod, sent a man to govern India, just stepping Into the 
grave, without the smallest pronsiofi for an event so pro- 
bable as his death, begsn now to be seen. Two members 
alone of the Supreme Ooundl, Sir George Barlow and 
Mr Udney remamed at Calcutta “Under the embar- 
rassing dreumstanooB," eayi Sir George, “attendant od 
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ILLlfESS AND DEATH OF LORD CORNWALLIS. 

tins licnvj calamit}', it lias been jiidgod to bo foi tbe good BOOK VI 
of the public SCI vice, that I should proceed immediately, cmvp xm 

by iela}s, to Benaics, to join his Loidship, foi the puipose 

of assisting lu the conduct of the negotiations foi peace 1^05 
commenced by his Loidshiii, if his indisposition should 
continue , oi of piosccuting the negotiations to a conclu- 
sion, in the cver-to-bc-dcploied o\ent of his Loidship’s 
death The pubhc sen ice necessanly loquires the pie- 
senco of Lord Lake with tho aim}’^ in the field , and as no 
provision has been made by the legislature foi tho veiy 
distressing and embaiiassing situation in which we aie 
unhappily placed by the indisposition of Loid Coinwalhs, 
at a Cl ISIS when the pubhc interests demand the piesence 
of a competent authority ncai the scene of the dei^ending 
negotiations, I have been compelled, by my sense of public 
duty, to leave the chaige of that branch of the adminis- 
tration, which must be conducted at Fort Wilham, in the 
hands of one member of the government My justifica 
tion foi the adoption of this measuie will, I tnist, be 
found in tho unprecedented natuio of the case, and in 
the pressing exigency which calls me from the Presi- 
dency ” 

It so happened, that affairs at that time weie easy to 
be aiiauged , and fell into hands of considerable slaU^ 

It was veiy possible, they might have been of difficult 
arrangement , and highly probable, when left to chance, 
that they would have fallen into hands incapable of the 
task Of sending a dymg man to govern India, without 
foreseeing the chance of his death, how many evils, in that 
case, might have been the diieful consequence 1 - 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the 6th of October, and then 
oxpued Duiing the last month he remained, for the 
greatest part of the morning, in a state of weakness 

* It Is rather Inconsistent after describing the differences of opinion that 
existed, to affirm that affairs at the time of Lord Comwallls’s death nere 
easy to be arranged The course to be followed ■was, at Lord Wellesley’s 
departure, simple enough, but It had become complicated and embarrassed 
by the new and conflletlng news of his successor Neither can ninch credit 
for skill be given to those into whose hands the management of affairs fell 
after the death of the Governor-General, as their sole object was to get quit 
of present difficulties at anj cost, even at the sacrifice of the national power 
and credit This was cutting, not disentangling the Gordian knot, and 
evinced little prudence or Judgment in the operators — W 

2 Papers (1806), ut supra, No ll,p 5 — 13) No P ^ 

and 4 
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BOOK VL approactingtoiDBenofbHHj’ [1111 De*r the lost, lie rcvired# 
CHAT TtiL little toTTorda the evening wua dreaaed, he^ the de*- 
I - potobu, and gave inatraotioni for the letters which were 
leM to be written Bj the poisons who attended him. It was 
Btaied, that even In this oondfiiaii his mind dlsplajsd a 
oonsiderabk portion of its original force * Withoot re- 
minding ocrselvee of the partiality of these reporters, and 
going BO Cur as to admit the possibility of the foroe which 
is spoben of we cazmot help seeing thst it conld exert itjMilf 
on those subjects only with which the mind was already 
fiunlUar Where was the strength to perform the prooess 
of frcfch inquiry to oolleot, and to fix in the mind the 
knowledge neoesury to lay the buds of action m a state 
of things to a great degree new 1 
The dntiea and rank of Snpreme Euler devolved, of 
ooorse, on Sir George Barlow a oivfl servant of the Cbm 
pany who bad ascended with reputation through the 
soveral gradations of office, to the digmty of senior mem- 
ber of the Supreme Coonod, when Loni Cornwallis ei 
pired. The new Ooveenor General lost no tune m mskmg 
reply to the represectstian which the Commander m-Ohi«f 
had addressed to liord Comwallia, immediately before hie 
death. He stated his rasolotion to adhere to the plan of 
his predecessor m ** abandoning all oonneiion with the 
petty etatea, and, generally with the territories to the 
westward of the Jamoa.'* “This reeolution,’* he added 
“ IB founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general pnooiples to the provlBlotis of 
the legifJsture, and to the orders of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors but also upon my oonvictlQn of their 
eipedlonoy with a view to the permanent establishment 
of the BritisU mtareets in India. 

1 “With reepeot to the twurUy which, in the opinion of 
the Commander in Chief would be ssorifleed to this policy 
Sir George observed, that it wna the declared resolution, 
even of Itarqms Welleeley “to render generally the 
Jumna the boundary of the British possessions north of 
Bundelcond, retaining snoh poets, and such an extent of 
country on the right bonk of that nver as might appear 
to be necessary for the purposes of offeotoal defence." The 
security of the BrltiBb empire must, he said, he derived 
iblnlai'i ShetelL, p. 41S. 
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from ono oi other of two sources , eithei, first, fxom esta- BOOK VI 
Wishing a controlling ^lowcr oioi all the states of India , chap xm. 

01 , secondly, fiom the contentions and wars, sure to pro- 

vail among those states, if left to themseh es, combined 
with efficient mcasiiies of defence on the part of the 
British govoi-nment itself With regaid to the first of 
these sources, “ such a system of contiol,” he observed, 

“must, in its uatuie, be progressive, and must ultimately 
tend to a system of universal dominion ATtor this impor- 
tant observation, beaiing so diiectly on Loid Wellesley’s 
favourite scheme of subsidiary alliance, he added, “ It 
must be obvious to jmur Loidship, that the prosecution 
of this system is inconsistent, not only with the pro- 
visions of the legislature, but with the geneial principles 
of policy which this government has unifoimly piofessed 
to maintain ” ' The hne of the Jumna, he thought, might 
be lendered an effectual bariiei against predatory incur- 
sions, or seiious attack, by forming a chain of military 
posts on the banks of that river, fiom Calpee to the 
noithern estiemity of the British frontier, and retaining, 
for that purpose, upon the light bank of the Jumna, 
through the whole of that extent, a tract of land, not 
exceeding, generally, eight or ten miles in breadth, subject 
to the ojieiation of the Biitish laws 

2 To show that the faith was not binding which tho 
Biitishhad pledged for the piotection of various chiefs 
the Go vernoi -General employed the following argument — • 

That the British government was not bound to keep in its 
own possession the tenitoiy in which these chiefs were 
situated, oi on which they were dependent and if it sur- 
rendered the teintory, it dissolved the engagement which 
it had formed to protect them Those paiticular persons, 
to whom pecuniary or teiiitoiial assignments had been 

1 Tlie secnrity of the British power of India was, therefore, made by Sir 
G Barlow to depend upon no more permanent or honourable a foundation 
than the quarrels of the neighbouring potentates Consistently witli this 
doctrine, it sliould have been the policy of the British government to foment 
intestine dissension, and to perpetuate not tranquillity hut hostilities among 
the native states That such a nefarious practice was not adopted may bo 
believed, but it was scarcely less culpable to look on unconcerned, and si ffer 
those hbrrors to prevail which it was in tlie power, whenever it was m the 
pleasure of the government of British India, to arrest The scheme of Lord 
Wellesley may have been chimerical — may haTO involved consequences whicli 
were not foreseen, but It was benevolent and magnanimous. The cold and 
selfish policy of suffering the princes of India to tear each other to pieces, 
without interposing to prevent them, savours neltlier of benevolence nor 
magnnfilmitv — W 
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promised, mlg^i bo provided for by jaghires, in the torri- 
toiy hold on the right bent of the Jirmn^* 

Early in the month of Boptomber Holkar 'with the 
Tnftirt body of hia army moTod from. Ajmere, in a. north 
westerly direction, toward the country of the Soita. He 
entered the Shekawntoe^ with about twelve thousand 
horse, a wmeTI body of ill-equiiiped miuitry end about 
thirty guns, of yanoos calibres, moet of them unfit for 
eervice, Skirtlog the country of the Raja of Maoherry 
and the province of Rowanee, he proceeded to Dadree 
■where be left hia infantry guns, and about a thousand 
hoiae, under one of hia ohje& Thia chief in oonjunction 
■with the Raja of Neemiana, one of the distnots to the 
south-west of DeUn, ceded to the British govemment by 
the treaty of peace with Smdiah, proceeded to lavage the 
British terrl tot lea. Holkar himself with the main body 
of hia cuvalry proceeded towards Patiala, giving out hia 
expectatioDj of being joined by the ohje& of the Selks, 
and even by the King of Gaubul* The Commandar^in- 
Chief took measures, with his usna] promptitude, for not 
only defeating the echemee of the enemy but rendering 
the desperate enterpnae in which he had now engaged, the 
maous of hia speedy destmetion. A force, oonioating of 
three battalions, aud eight companies of zudive infantry 
eigbt cij:: pounders, and two corps, exceeding two thousand, 
of irregular harao, with four galloper guns, ■was appointed 
to take np a pceition at NemouL Another force, consist 

I L«tter exf (kr Oedre* Bertow cb Um nrer amt rairmT tOtb Oct 

ItOSi «t K IS p S— 7 

AkotIW to Urd Lalsklttwrof tke Tte OrtUicr amT(/ Ui pwtjUiJu 
•dC ee Urn* trtTx«tpil Iwd sot ^«C0 b« alfM} of Um Bntitli norvmiDnit 

I17 betnjr nirniButj ot Uw trmicrj n Um time it tm enpxml 
Cieirta-e, truHtenbls vuh d eheo tt Tu RmaSerrO^ TtM7 M to ^il 
crater reent bwe pat to p ot roc a cT Uadi oat of tfas catqoerpi te r iuaf r 
m adnuvuv a< dnideS Utou, or to r»«ri tor serai i tnde d. ~ — - 
etonED lad rmrii fT*irtrS Um BntBli Oorcruext, Qa»r vra 
emsQ of tmng drpn ed «|>en Um ra&« lkMi of the llahmta ■« hordra^ 
nd the pretooilcd tMotjor eqddr of the Bntlrii iwt aeJ} frourttod, 
bat expd^ tt« ot^eet* to the ramtiMnt ead tojnjtie* et tbe poSIm coeair 
iMT^rv rfm 'hocld orrer ha*« been fnoi, <» it ritfold neier Ime 
Vith 4 r*¥av— W 

Aau ktud Atoo snerto that e Q J« of PtteMto end Unzijtt Smf to 
T.tcd UolkJr BDd Amei Khea t* enter bno «ef>xeiaaiin with Ukso, umk- 
tofliZ OwreuM to Utftqumrtlier khodld he wUl melred, ■iT paid 
uhA etxnmeo CAJtM AfAutto the KowTAl eKD7 It to M tto r voold 
PTe cBtArwl Itot ros^Ak wdfaowt wme fw< «wtw a «i ' im '— * ^ bet AaeoarA(A< 
mm WAS Mj eafl y pertto] wad wnrterVWd. TbA EhAH Admili tbst ik «7 bed 
•0(DA AUSeaitr to prmlliiis on Bnjtt Bms to cocottnnee rffr 

P.*!!.— W 
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mg of tlireo battalions of regulai, and three of irregulai, BOOK VI 
native infantry, mth two thousand of the best irregulai ch\p xirr 

horse, was sent to Rewaiieo, where, aided by the tioops 

of the Enja of Macherry, it would maintain tranquillity, 180S 
cut off* the communication of the enemy -with Ajmeie 
and Malwa, and iircvent him from loti eating in the loute 
by which ho had adianced Major-General Jones, with 
the army undei his command, received oideis to advance 
towards the Shckawutee, vnth a view to secuie the defeat 
of the enemy's infantry, and the capture of his guns , a loss 
which would not only sink his reputation, but deprive him 
of the means of subsisting his cavalry during the poiiod 
of the rams And the Comraander-in-Chief, with the 
cavalry of the army, and a small leserve of infantij', pio- 
ceeded from Muttia, about the middle of October, to give 
chase to Holkai himself, in whatovei diiection he might 
proceed * 

In the mean time, the negotiation between the Bntish 
goveiTiment and Sindiah was conducted, under the auspices 
of Lord Lake, on the pai t of Smdiah, by Moonshee Kavel 
Hyne , on the pait of the British government, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Malcolm, the political agent of the Qo- 
vemor-Genei-al in the British camp On the 23id of 
November, the treaty was concluded and signed Of de- 
fensive, or any other alhance, the name was not introduced 
Of the treaty of peace, concluded through General Wel- 
lesley at Surjee Anjengaum, every part was to remain in 
force, except so mucVas should be altered by the piesent 
agreement Quahor, and the gi eatest part of Gohud, were 
ceded , not, however, as due by the precedmg treaty, but 
from considerations of friendship The nver Chumbul, 
as affording a distmct hne of demarcation, was declared 
to be the boundary between the two states Sindiah 
renounced the jaghires and pensions, as well as the dis- 
tricts held as private propei-ty, for which provision in his 
favour was made in the preceding treaty The British 
government agreed to allow to himself, personally, an 
annual pension of four lacs of rupees , and to assign jag- 
hires to his wife and daughter, the first of two lacs, the 
second of one lac of rupees, per annum, in the British 
temtones in Bindustan. It also engaged to enter into 
• Papers, ut supra, No 11, p 16 , and No 26, p 19,20 

VOL VT HH 
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BQ^DK YL no treatleB with tlio of Oudlpore, Jodopoiti, Kotah^ 
GDAF TTTT. and other ohlofa, the triboiatiai of Sindiah m Uahra, 

- ■ lIoTTar or Morwar and to intarfere In no roepeot with 
160fi oonqueeta made by flindiah from the Holkar family 

between the rlTon Taptee and Ohmnbah The Bntuh 
gOTOmment, high and mighty, hold it fitting to ineeri an 
artiolfi in the treaty of peace, binding the Uaharaja nerer 
to admit Serjee Bao Oantka into serrioe or counmis 
Thla artiolo," says Oolonel iXalcolm “waa a complete 
vindicaticm of our menltod hooour Tmokling to the 
master you atraok a blow at the eerrant, who, m no pos- 
sTble ahape, was reeponmble to you a^ thu you were 
pleaaed to oonaidar as a TindioatiOD of honour 1 

Aa thia treaty appeared to the QoYemor-Qoneral to im 
poee upon the Bntlah goyemmont the obhgation of pro- 
tecting the etatea and ohieftaina north of the Chondral, 
from Ootah to the Jnmna, he inaurted that two declaratory 
artiolea should be annexed, by whioh that mconrenienc© 
might be wholly avoided- 

During the nsgotiatlon^ which preceded the signature 
of thU ^eaty Lord Lake was in urnbing in pursui t of 
Holhar lhat ohleftain, from the day on whioh the 
British General took the field, oonbnned merely to fly 
before him. Totally disappomM in his hopes of aadst- 
anoe from the ^Ik chiefly and redaoed at lut to the ex 
treuiity of distreae, ho eent agenta, with an apphcatlon for 
peaoe, to the Brrtiah comp. As the British commander 
had instruotionB to grant terms far more favourable tbnn 
the enemy barl any reason to expect, the negotiation was. I 
speedily tennmated and on the 24th of December ISOfi \ 
a treaty was signed at Ba ipoor Ghau t, on the banks of the ' 
nver Beth, the anmentMyphasiH, to whioh Holkar had 
earned his flight. By this treaty, Holkar renounoed alL 

< IlaOaR ■ml bb wwvUtw bail icnm tlM azrtrvd tl Amritita' kBd. 
had tem tndwiporm W proem dd fritai vtulct b* 

■idMTtioiiKS to eoipler tbcir tnx^* asawd rt houujj trlb* of Uctean- 
dmt, memire ta ytdeb Holhar hod II tiifdi tmg r» pim »TTt rf .wi y 
bat Mfh wn onMed br Aw Xh»n , An partKi « era nmtxillj 
fled Tbcn Lord loka imrrid oa tlM B«7ih, tad umIi n tndmt to 

ownagtoCitwci, tbieomBol at C dottA berms vnttes to tbi Q«rml U 
oTtf tama. aad triaf tb* wv to eloM t» aeca m r'^t^r Asnr Xbui 
Tepr^Bxti hnoMlf u ttrslv tba toniiin gf boiCiMlM j o emu w W 
fibAh Sbu d Eibool- bu Holkar VIA af tba war ud tbe tredx vu 

nmladed. Of tbO tMm origaaDv pmad to Uolkcr by iMrd Laka, ABMr 
Xban K71, ThaMibaitja looted apoft tram ri I fkid will, nil b* 

< 
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has lights to every place on tho noi-thern side of the BOOK VJ. 
Chumbvil , all his claims on Poonah and Bundelcund, and chap xnr 

upon the Bntish government, oi its allies , and agreed not 

to entertain Europeans in his ser\ace, without the consent ^806 
of the Biitish government On these conditions, he lyas 
allowed to retmn to his ovm dominions , but by a loute 
pi escribed, and vuthout injuring the territory of the 
British government, oi its allies The Bntish govern- 
ment, on the other hand, agreed, not to interfere with any 
of the possessions or dependencies of Holkar, south of the 
Chumbul , and to restoio the forts and territones captured 
by the Bntish forces on the southern side of the rivers 
Tapteo and Godaveiy An aiticle was mserbod, by which 
Holkar was bound nevci to admit Seijee Rao Qautka into 
Ins council oi seiTice This ai tide,' however, as well as 
the coirespondmg article in the treaty with Sindiah, weie, 
after a few months, annulled, in consequence of a report 
that Seijee Euo Qautka was about tojoin Holkar In such 
a case, these articles might have created embarrassment , 

“which, agreeably,” says Sir John i^Ialcolm, “ to the policy 
of that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid ” 

Sir Geoi-ge Barlow made an alteration in this treaty, as 
he did m that with Smdiah, which was sent to him foi 
confirmation The teriitones of Holkar, north of the! 

Chumbul, would involve the Bntish government in ex-i\ 
pense and trouble, either to guarantee or to keep them 1 
He, therefore, annexed a clause, for leaving them toj 
Holkar 

Actmg upon his detei mination to break loose from the 
engagements, formed with the minor states and chieftams, 
between the Mahratta frontier and the Doab, the Go 
yemor-General disregarded the remonstrances which were 
made by the Commander-in-Chief, in favour, more espe- 
cially, of the Raja of BoonJee, and the Raja of Jyepore 
Lord lAike represented, that the district of Boon- 
dee, though not matenal in point of extent, was highly 


■agent, •ivho "svas ■well acquainted irlth Ins Inclinations and edshes, bronglit tlie 
paper ■with exultation ” The further concessions made hy Sir G linnow; 
Ameer Khan pretends to have been given hy the English to remove his onjoc- 
tions to the concludon of peace That he did oppose it ■violently ftr rcMons 
of hla o'wn is true, as ■we learn Item Major Thom s Mconnt of bi3 penayjour , 
but the concessions ■were made some time after aU the ■parties hadmttu'nea 
from thq Punjab "War in India* 496 Life of Ameer Khan, 286 —W 
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BOOK VL iniportantjtaoommftodingftpnnaipalpMaintothenorthem 
CHAT xtu. provinoes of the Brltieh empire that the lUj*, Btaid 7 in 
■ " — hii friendship and eminent for his semoea to the British 

1S05 government, had eaoited the utmoet rage of Holkir to 
whom ha was tribQtai 7 by the great aid which he had 
rendered to Oolonel ilonson, daring his retreat and that 
neither jostioe, nor honour allowed him to be delivered 
over to the vengeanoe of his barbarous foe The reaolu 
tion of the Goremor-Oeoeral remained unohangeable, nnd 
by the artiole which he annexed to the treaty with Holier 
that chief was set free to do what he would with the Baja 
of Boondee. 

The of Jyepore had eutered into the syatem of 
defensive alUaDoe with the British state, at an eariy period 
of the war with Sindieh bnt, for a time^ showed himself 
little disposed to be of any advantage and Oomwallia, by 
a latter to the Commander in-Ohief of the 3rd of An^ist, 
had directed the aliianoe to be treated as dissolved. At 
that time, however the nnited sjmiee of Sindieh and Hol> 
bar were on the frontieiBof Jyeporc^andtheBombayarmy, 
which had marched to a not far from the oaplt^ 
wu drawing most of ita scpplieu from the temtones o£ 
the Baja. In these drcaunstanoes, Lord Labe, before the 
receipt of the letter of Lord Cornwalha, had encouraged 
the Bi^ to foimd a olaim for British protaobon on the 
serrioes whioh it was now in his power to render Hs 
had also prerafled upon Lord Corowallis to suspend the 
dissolatioo of the alllBiioe. 'When Hollar daring the 
month of October pimti to the north in the direction of 
Jyeporo, Lord T*te had exhorted the Bjya to disobarge 
the duties of a fklthfol aDy under assuranoes of British 
protootioa the Bi^ cm his part, had joined the Bombay 
army under General Jonee, and, by bis aid, and the sup- 
plies derived from his country had enabled that General 
to maintain a pomUon of the greateat importance to the 
operations of the war and according to expectation, 
Holkar had retreated in that direction, no doubt was en 
tertained that effeotire asaiatance would have been received 
from the troops of the In the opinion, therefore, of 

the Oommandsr in-Ohiel^ the Bi^ Jyepore, who was 
exposed to a speedy atta^ from both and Holkar 

the ihom nt that Britiab protection waa withdrawn, could 
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not be left exposed to their rapacity and vengeance, with- BOOR" VI 
out a stain upon the Biitisb name These expostulations chap xui 
altoied not the lesolutiou of Sii Geoige Barlow, who con- -■■■ ■ 
sidered the obligations of the British government as 1P05 
dissolved by the early appearances of disaffection on the 
part of the Raja, and not restored by his subsequent 
deserts Ho would not even hsten to the Commander-in- 
Chief, lequosting that ho would defei tho i enunciation of 
the alliance till the time when Holkai, who was pledged 
by the treaty to return immediately to his dominions, 
should have passed the tcriitoiies of the Raja On the 
contmiy, he diiected that the i enunciation should be 
immediately declared, lest Holkai, in passing, should com- 
mit excesses, which, othei wise, it would be necessary for 
the Biitish government to resent Lord Lake was aftei- 
wards compelled to receive the bitter repi caches of the 
Raja, through tho mouth of one of his agents, at Delhi 

Regarding the treaties with the Rajas of Macheriy and 
Bhurtpore, as stdl imposing obhgations upon the British 
government, the Govemor-Genered diiected the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to enter into a negotiation with them , 
and to offer them considerable accessions of teintoiy as a 
leturn for their consent to the dissolution of the alhance 
But Lake, apprehending that even the rumom of any such ' 
intention on the part of the Bntish government would 
agam set loose the powers of uproar and destruction in 
that pait of India, represented his apprehensions in such 
alarming colours, that Sir George, though he declaied his 
resolution unchanged, disclaimed any desire for precipita- 
tion , and the Rajas of Bhurtpore and Macheiiy, with the 
chiefs in then vicimty, were not, at that time, deprived of 
the protection of the British power * 

■ Collection of treaties in India (pnblished 1812), p 290 — 297, Malcolm’s 
Sketch, p 406— 43G On the negotiation of the new treaties •(vith Sindiah and 
Holkar, and on the discnsslons relatiio to tho dissolution of the alliance nltli 
the minor states, the official documents, which have yet been printed, fUmisli 
scanty information The supply afforded by Sir John Malcolm is peculiarly 
authentic, as he was the negotiator and agent, through whom aimost every 
thing M as transacted — M 

Little difference of opinion now prevails npon the ments of tills lame and 
impotent conclusion of hostilities with the Jlahratta chiefs Captain Grant 
(iii 817) designates Sir G Barlow’s measures to haie been as short-sighted 
and contracted as they were selfish and indiscriminabng Col Malcolm 
dwells at some length npon tlie impolicy, and to tlieir full extent, the imprac- 
ticability of the principles by which the measures of the actual go^rnraent 
were regulated (PoUtlcal History, 1 373), Colonel Tod has forcibly lUustrated 
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BOOK IV It remama, tlnat the financial pesultB of the operntdoitB 
onAP xra. of govemmont f rom the olosa of the first ad mlm atimtioo 


1805 


tb* erlb rcBiltmc frtca tt, In ilMi&lMTUsvhkli nr* !■ caaM^ooc* tnOrtwl 
npoa £«lrataii«, (llMCorr ot BcjMltus,) «ad tba Ucnttli of 
to b* prmapal uktTiie, « ctenctcnicd tb« of >h<t«hihif froa Qm 

jrotfctka of ibt llahi^ cUM u HjaTtr daeredttilio asd tnljuiaufav* 
<Saatsixi 7 of ha AoWtsbtratte, I 17 the Unqnb of Etafhici.) !■ blmd d*- 
t the alcm ontod at bote* 'bj teap c rai j tfnanral ddBcortM, ta 
cisJonmtx to tka pcrtUii.CEitBT of NUnbatal. cod to faupiunlent 

tmpatimea for rat ara to * nta of Mttah bat teMearo UaiMjiinU; Oh 
iTnTTijTTt af India >!* ■ f i iVd firOD tb* bl^h lt bad H iOOf ULOU^dodl 

renrord (H tbi admt>cci tovttkb b tm both m Jnitica aad twoej catitlM 
bj tba Uood and Stum b bad ba«a torttd to axpotdi tadbtea lu dmetar 
for tba booomablt diacharn of In OBf(afBB€stj| Bad m tbe wdi of fbe 
J^ponrabeal rtitAJtbtmBa af il u nteilicMi BijHMJ ,**«ndliapbtd fcoenl 
duenjt of Oi prmaplea,aad doBbt of&aitiaDctb. lb fctbfa and oognooci 
pobej allowed tha abot* of Hmdastaa. tCToad m owo Wandmea, ta barOBoa 
tee oa of fbarfal aOnJo, lawlcn ptaste and fHgfatfnl tbwjlattai, ftw amnj 
nctaedfatf ] eoi, otU tte aimo bcmri nradtd da own Muad paadaeta, aad 
nro Tad t a an axpenara and foeoos wartare, (ba remb of «hich wai tta 
bdo f otili(Bd ta aKuaa wbat li bad n loaf macbb-nnaalT dtobaed, tba 
ai'nal iirrifiraaT^ niir iTl ilm daiia iml in iiaaa lirTTmTBTra llhatwn 
doM ta tSlT a<ht lura been amnrpllabad. «bb qbu aa mBcb rtaaoo. a Ob 
ntate eaaa. and iCiO Itaa coat, to latn Bodoba poaar wn tbes cnsplattiT' 
broJun ( UolLar WM ftuttt at aanbef diacnid any MlaarwTwtn botfaine- 
rbed cqpoal ch.«naqiwn t 1 tte ooa br bb ■ B w am a ta lJa acta d predatorr 
a n r ai a u o. tfaa other far ba kec oome ot ga otoca and beaebay Oor» 
tber, hBi ia tfc cddU leareelr bate esodexanad wwh ffrwwmiimtJta. aa it 
vobM beta tabttJnttdfer ibaidasuadiTitaDaf eoDtrol toaUA vdansa 
raaxt, ba atfoeta, tbe mera besaB pTB oti ia of fonqoaat wtudi be adr walea . 
t"«»- A or rvwaniitic (be perlUr cf BmdMb anb acrtiiicoa of tcr ilBry to 
mhieb be bad oo tWira b stnld 'bra Wl a JwA ndntvtBa to barra 
drmtnahed tbat wbkfl be rrtamtd. BdlLar bad oo tamtary ba bad ao laxl* 
Qmata data to that of wblebUaaneeatora had poaaeaard Ibemaahrta by fraud 
or Arte I BDd tba mdmdtai to ban v tba wbola f it. waa to rewaid 

frtod and Co iBTTta fiitm msolt aad apobatjea. Tboe were imeauiaa of ant- 
exlal iciO>, bat U aai both tia^ liiiifaii tuC cred t 0 ■t-T.Cnn tbe Hajpat 
pnncei to kahratta ramaace and rapsotty opadany wtib f»Ti aifa-triaHrm 
d abataOBld be tha ecnacoaeiieca cf ailbd/aaii^ froD Ibaui tbe Bndab pro> 
tee Ca a. as tbay WBa pdnied cot «liii profalwtie aatonpafrna by Lord Laba, tn 
hia itpiy to the ordari of Lord On aii& TTal CornwaQji waald bera b^ 
dided ha yarpCBM otkei the leceipl of Liwd Lake's ma Bcatafaona a aot raiy 
bbty. as ba was mdentty r utb c l jr IxfraeMad by tbe onpreesau ba had 
trod^ wnb bnn from Eawtand. bat ft mar ba doQbtad if rras be wooU bara 
an'oreed the riek-ula a af ba erden witb tbe jaeapfrascy od TrlrcITality of 
Sir O Bartow qnalitiei tbe lesi to ha^ baa exyecSed, as that cfIkXT bad ben 
me of Lo-d WatUakirti eaanetli bad e t a a cain d with ban la all his pabUeme^ 
rnraa, eod lo antKipatKai of bu awa H XHBio B to poatr darma Lord Oon* 
walta'i Ittal iQnar*, bad a iiUoi to Lord B aUedrr t rrpreaa ** Ui <hT«fM.nt 
bopt Cbif asciamniodcfaoo wwcAf be r l lVe f e if wBb Smilitb corf wrcb Ealktr. 
on Urns pet diiTarniic aTntiilly fren tboae ta wbKb ba wea aware tbat Lord 
cBesley was peparvd te aecada. Cartaalr Lord WaDcslay was sat pr^ 
nired to raiflce tiM alhet asd dmsdants of tba BntMb OomBest. tba 
its^ of Dooodi asd Jypor to tba WLt Bamn of rodt m t e teral cr u iTn ai 
to tba PjiLBi power asd to eodal oidor ai ABear Ebas lad Jesemit Bae 
HolLar It wm a% idBDt that Oir O Birtoa's tocasam aera refolaled by only 
cmpradpla nbedmwa ta tbe wlaba of the Coart of P u e dir a, wbteh Mei» 
forert WTtbeat rcfaid to orcBis^aeea or se— ww. Lord Laba, sot wicboct. 
reeeow, tsdirrat at tha total dt'sej^pd af ba repneeciiatloo^ asd fTirtihmr 
to ba jsada Um tastranewt af iweenrw wbxb be eoodeiBwed, rt» (< scd bis po- 
fabeal asd diTdcirsatl e power s an tbe 17th of Jasaary IlOe, Bssmaclm aa tba 
oti^actoftb mt of bis ■amratalUndaitiB, placing (be tnnymeaBtcuDaatir 
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of the Jfnrqiiis Cornwnlbs, till the present lemarkablo era^ 
should now bo adduced As regards the Butish nation, it 
IS in these i-esults that the good or evil of its operations, 
in India is wholly to bo found If India affords a surplus 
revenue winch can be sent to England, thus far is India 
beneficial to England If the icicnuo of India is not 
equal to the c.\pcnso of goi cming India, then is India a 
burden and a drain to England This is only an applica- 
tion of the principle, according to winch the advantage 
or disadvantage of new tciritorj', in general, is to bo esti- 
mated If the new territory incieases tho revenue moie 
than the charges, it is ad\ antageous , if it increases the 
•charges in piopoition to tho lovenuo, it is hmtful It is 
also to be obsci \ cd, that tho interest and redemption of 
the money ovpcndcd in making tho acqmsition must be 
taken into account If it has been made by a war, foi 
example , the whole expense of tho w’ar must be taken 
mto the account And the new territory must mcrease 
tho revenue beyond the charges in a degiee adequate to 
the interest and redemption of tho whole sum expended 
in tho war, otherwise tho acquisition is a positive loss If 
the surplus of tho levenue were tho same after the acqui- 
sition as before, tho whole expense of the wai would be 
lost , the nation would not be the richei for tho acquisi- 
tion, but the poorei , it would have been its wisdom to 
have abstained from the war, and to rest contented with 
the teintory which it possessed If the revenue, after 
the acquisition, is lessened m proportion to the chaige , if 
tho suiplus of the revenue is dimmished, or the deficit 
enlarged , in that case, the loss is not contoed to that of 
the whole expense of the war , it is aU that> and more , it 
as the expense of the war, added to the sum by which 
the balance of the annual receipt and expenditure is 
deteriorated ^ 


completlnR the reduction of tho irregular corps, and settling, agreeably to the 
insU’uctions of the Government, the claims of the native chiefs. These duties 
■occupied him through the remainder of the year, and the following year, in 
February, 1807, his Lordship embarked at Calcutta for England, leaving a 
name that retains n distinguished station in tiie military annals of Bengal, and 
Is affectionately preserved in tho traditions of the native army — W 

1 It is singular that a writer of m general such liberal sentiments should 
have taken so narrow a new of the advantages derived to England from her 
Indian possessions India, he argues, is beneficial to England only as it 
affords a surplus revenue Tvhich can bo sent to England, that is, in proportion 
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BOOK VI ‘With thiB prinmpl© In Tiow the following stfltementa 
ciur xun win roqolre bnt hUlo oipl*nfttion, 

In the year 1793-4, the reTennea In India amonnted to 

1805 8,276,770i. the whole of the chaigee, Inolnding enppliee 


t dfrad trtboU «li)^ tt out paj liov Qili b to ■B m i dirtns tba 
franr mnnter at tk 7 mt« m «ia^ v« ban teco fat poMrarioa of lodm tt 
Em baeo of DO b«Kfit at an. Wbo vID vculiut to CDofaitaiB propofttni ao 
coatniT’ to tbe tact? B«(ardingflu-«niacxkii wtih ladta arts enijcD tba 
palby ccculteatioa of bnr loacli mosey va lim made by it tba aaatrtloo 
that Ta bara proflied aoUr by da amptia mcnae that la, [q flra yean 
oat of BX a ha a reabxed bo proOt at aQ, b palpably Abe. la at ary year 
of par imiaujiijaa aub lodauaran m tbOkO m arfadi tba pnbbo tat asna baa 
nnaa Ut ihart of the etpeudhiira, Qtoa hai bem lain tf eiaalai ta 
eapiial brodftrt bocaa frm ladta. Wbat ate tba pnlUa of tba Indian trada:, 
Tjat b the natatamoca of thirty ibouand y - n f i\ A tTf <i,TwtTTf«T y ^Tv^nd-^ t 
vbat la tbe amoont of mmeT afinnallr ram ltt e d ts England Ibr tba e ujvut of 
telanocie, tba edoeatna of diildnB, tbe penauB a of oflhant and tnalty vbat 
eu we e^ the fcrtuta aeevnra] uri by mdirldnala m crada or la tbe Hmce 
of tbe Compjay, wtoeh they iPTTiT tb tpend m Esitand, or beqneatb to thafr 
ilaa iiialinliT THict ■ ail fbto b«t eddiDonal rayfral. mftted bean India bo 
shflAd I addmocal, larfcly additkaial, meani of recanpasaing Rndih to* 
dBkOy It ■ idk, tbaa, to calk of aorplxa nrrcna bcmg tba mto aoaree of 
tbe b a mflu demabla (han lodia. On tba rantrary it a, aad it oafht to be 
the kan erwi of oor peeanUrr adtaatagea i ftir a tranakT to T>' ftonrt n an 
abWraeoaa of lodjca etfftal. ter wtocb no nitiNaleot la ni ten | Tt i* an cx 
baswmgdnm non tba laaouiua of the oiuiDr the naDa cf whaeb la rt' 
ptood fey ao naaii a a to ailnrten of tbe la» hteed tree tbe rKu of 
— rni<i>^i ^ vfatoh DO abwgnest twiti'.iwtw^ tg Bodthinnl u for 
Bkbed to raatBra. WbatmerproOt to Eortasd, Un. tbe peymant to xt of a 
carploa toreoaa rabed ta lioia ought aitad. The taytry to t"*tw vaeld 
ha as doTreportiOBata, that ( b to he b^ied tbe lemablcn of ebber cddbItt 
a m Berer Hrtooly pro ii caa ao oh^^fV^latl^a a node cf MLneUag the pareiU 
ttate. to Act, U would do D aoeb thing i tbe tmporarbhsm at tba tew 
ta i ' i ' ite i y ’ WKld ery toon dwappotot aO preapeet cf gabi to tiw ol^ and Un 
cslAra tt Eogtand would oof long ha DIM W tb anrploj mtsnaa of lodn. 
Suiptai reraaae b m tact as aCnrdity Froparty apaakmg tben ora ha no 
Kirplaa raresiM wtokt then m doM to ha duebarfcd. If the cuiien l 
ettaijcm AH ha tow tba emiea t rampta, and tba ha Unco b Kt raqn u ed tor tbe 
latmiLtboa of puhba debt, tba tae eipta will he redneed, ai^ tba 1 aiiliai of tha 
lec^la he rebeVed If wtul the pubic eatTtnhuto m jwrmaa ibaukl an* 
npectedly benana mora Aodortnu, it wnnd ha tba daiy of tba ao t trniic pt 
to repeal or to redaea ohjecwoafale maa, to laiTmaB tbe JedioaT nal atbac 
otablohnaato, aou to ranter yaatca more uiraaihli i tbe great body of 
tbe peopla, to aodow pubDe indifabco. fir iwerldiiig bettar mcana of rdret 
bou cr boapetob for tbe cart of the aidi and featlfato, to co ue ueet roai^ and 
hndgaa, merrotn and •atv-counei,to arppert earerrakenea Ar tba Meom 
of tha omOar and oebu-wm to m anera tboaa otfeeti w ht c J i may 
ccDdeea to tba eomlbrt, eocnasMoce, and aeb-hamg of oor nadn mijarta. — 
Tackar. Fmanoal firtoaUio cf tba East lediA Cosipany Tba natnre of aur 
cmuwdeo with India, anfiirtiinalely to ■acb an ritent fir toe lattar 
tmpoaa an anaual tnhuto, hat ** rauelaratjeua of pobi^ of Jnattoa aedbn 
mimltT aB aM mecnr to em d em anmesnrad axectmL Tbe notn of 
extorUag a hrga trtouta, or any tnhuto frtas India, axcepf by ndmet naana. 
oalemlatod to do tHtbnto euaefijef^and to u mnneroua 

and graat teeefla wheh both Eagtasd and Indra reap fran tbatr mteal 
tot al ujui aa TbA A with laference to tba emxcxtoD, tan tn Ki moat tm- 
werthy aapect. Tbe gatn at t higher abancter tbe moral and p-Jiivi powv 
daiiiBj fimn India by b moeb mora real, tad laportBeC 

iMwirni FahU than all tb pound!, fehlDinn. and Junes tb^ hare rrar 

haao, or arer wiD ha umvaywd* tram the peciati cf 3 u people of India to 
tboMsf tha people af Qtoat ISEttain. — W 
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to the oulKni” » ottK jncnt‘«, nutl the lutou^t of debt HOOK M 
nmouutcd to Tin It’ \\.vt ton^otjucnlh n sur- citAr jiii. 

plus of ro\ onur to tliu uiuounl of 1 ,(> I ■■ ■■ ■ 

liut till'* fiwouriblo apj'cir.UHt. wns the result of lucrel} 
foinponr\ enusc.s, form tlio courne of four Jtnr^ 5 , tliough 
jeatMof pc ice, and with an ccononut tl ruhu, it gradually 
annished , aiul m thouai 1707-8, when the ndiniiiiatra' 
tion of MnnjuH 'Welksl.w comimni.(d, there was n deficit 
of r<'\onuc, or surplus of charge 'Jlie rc\cnm s ntuounfed 
to 8,07'^,sso^ , the chsrj;cs and mtoroil to 6,178,020^ , 
fcuip'vvsm}'' the nwonues h\ 118,710^ 

The cmI wo-s pro<hfiouHh mcrca‘’i.d In the adininistra 
turn of M nquis W cllcsUn , after nil the subsidies which 
he obtained, and all the territory which he added to the 
British dominions In the 5 cat 1605-C, m wlnph he closed 
his administration, the ro\cmics amounted to l/),403,d09^ , 
clmi-gcs and interest to 17,(i72,017^ , leatiiig a surplus of 
charge equal to 2,203, 00&^ * 

Such, at the three diflcicnt pciiods under comparison, 

%\as the stale of the go\cinmcnt of Indng in respect to 
income and cxpcnditui-e Lot us consider what was the 
condition of the Compain at tho same thice periods m 
respect to debts both at home and m India In 1793, tho 
debts, botli at intcicst and floating, ns they appear iqion 
the face of Ibo Company’s accounts, woic, 111 England, 

7,991,078? in India, 7,971,005? , total, 15,902,743? In 
1797, the debts in England -vvcic, 7,910,459? , in India, 

9,142,733? , total, 17,059,192? In 1805, they were 0,012,190? 
in England, and 25,020,031? in India , in all, 31,038,827? 

In estimating tho financial condition of a great govern- 
ment, the annual reccqit, as compaicd with tho annual 
expenditure, and the debt, wboic debt is incunod, aio the 
only circumstancos, usually, which aio taken into leckon- 

• The following is a table of the particulars — 

Revenues Charges Ket Itevcnuo 

1793-4 ia, 270,770 ^7, 000, 924 i2, 209, 840 

1797-8 8,059,880 7,411,401 048,479 

1805-0 16,403,409 15,601,328 167,319 net charge 

Supplies to Interest on Surplus Surplus 

Out-Scttlcnicnts Debts Revenue. Charge 

1793-4 £40,822 £520,205 £1,642,819 £ 

1797-8 103,299 003,920 118,740 

1805-G 250,599 1,800,090 2,208,008 

2 2,992,4401 being dedneted, viz , the East India Annuities transfcrrel to 
the Bunk Fourth Report, 1810, p 450 
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BOOK VL iuft and mate up the aooount- The goods and effects in 
CHAP rm. hand, whloh are neceaaary for the immediate morementB 
- of the maohme, and in the oouiee of Immodiato conaump- 

1805, go for nothing sinoe if anj port of them Ifl 

taken amj it muat be immediately replaced, and cannot 
form a port of a fond araflable to anj other purpoee, idth 
out diminishing some other Amd to an equal degree. 

Beportmg from this appropriate rule, the Cast India 
Company has availed ita^ of Ita mercantile oapaoity, to 
bring forward regularly a atatement of a«eta, as a oom- 
pensatlon for Its debts. This, however is objeotaoaable, 
on a aeoond aocoont because, aooDrdmg to the mode m 
which thia statement is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure 
either a great or a small amount. S^e of the principal 
aiiiolet have hard^ any martetahle value could produce 
little, If the Company were left to dispose of them to the 
best advantage yet the mien of the Company aasign to 
them any value which seems beet oaloclated to answer 
their designs. Houses, for example, warehouses, forts, 
and other bundiDgi, with their frujuture^ constitute s 
large article set down at several times the value, proba- 
bly at which they would sell Debts due to the Oom 
pony and arrears of tributo, form another matiiri^ ingre- 
dient of which a great proportion ia past recovery A 
speounen of the mode m which the aooount of asaets is 
made up, may be seen in the following laot —that 
1 733,328^ as due by the pubho for the expedition to 
Hgypt, was oontmued In the Bengal acoounta as an asset, 
after the expenae had been hquidated in En glanii and 
upwards of S,000,000£. duo to the Company by the Nabob 
cf Aroot, and of Taq^re, is continued in the Madras 
accounts as an asset, though virtually remitted and ertin 
guiihed upon assuming the territory of the Ganatia’ 

The aooount of aaseta, therefore, exhibited by the East 
India Company deeerres very little regard, in forming an 
estimate of the financial situation of the government of 
India. Being; however uniformly adduced, as an article 
of importanoe in the Company s aooonnts, Hs preoenoe is 
thus renderod neoeasory here. As the Committee of the 
House of Commona, formed in 1610, instituted a oompa 
risen between the aocoont of assets and debts, for the 
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|)8riod of 1793, and tlio latest period to winch their inqui- 
ries could extend, there will bo an advantage in taking 
the same poiiods for the subioct of that view of the assets 
which IS here required Tliat Committee enteied into a 
shght examination of the statement exhibited by the 
East India Company of assets in India, and by making 
•certain large, though far from sufldcient deductions, re- 
duced the amount of it nearly one half Unhappily they 
did not carry oven the same degree of scrutiny mto the 
statement of assets at home, and took it pretty nearly as 
made up by the Company According to their adjustments 
the balance is exhibited thus 

Debts, 1792-3 AsscU, 1792-3 

Home A7,991,078 ‘ Home £9,740,832 

India 7,992,548 India 3,800,838 


Total debts 15,933,620 
13,541,670 


Total assets 13,541,670 


Home 

India 


£2,441,956, the amount by which, at the 
first period, the debts ex- 
ceeded the supposed assets 

Debts, 1809 10 Assets, 1809-10 


10,357,088 Home 14,504,944 

28,897,742 India 12,222,010 


£39,254,830 

Debts, 1809-10 

39,254,830 

30,660,119 


£8,594,711 
the amount by which, 
at the second peiiod, 
the debts exceeded the 
supposed assets ’ 

1 The difference between this and the debt for that year, as stated in the 
accounts, arises from the sum of 2,992,440/ , East India Annuities, transferred 
to the Bank, excluded by the Committee from the Company’s accounts 
* Goods and Stores in India In 1810, bought in England, not 


included in the account of assets ' £2,249,060 

Balance in favour of the Company in China, in 1810 1,306,606 

Ditto at St Helena 147,628 

Ditto Prince of Wales Island 215,786 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope 14,085 


To be added to amount of assets £3,933,165 


® For the above statements, see Third Report, ut supra, p 363 , Fourth 
Report, nt supra, p 450 


£26,726,954 

Assets, 1809-10 

26,726,954 

Add sundnes 
as per note - 3,933,165 


£30,660,119 


475 
BOOK VI 

CHAP XIU 
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BOOK VL To tTiTH Bom ia to bo added ^027 29fil, not derirod from 
cnAT xju. any intrinaio eocrco either at home or abroad, but «ub- 
■ aoribed m England In 179^ and 1794 for the addition of 

1905. one million which tha Companj wa* empowered to make 
to ita capital by tha new ohortM of 1793. 

Ihe whole of the mooeya which hare paaaed Into the 
Oompany ■ traasuiy for capital atook, omoimta to the aum 
of 7,780,000i Thia remains to bo added to the debtor 
Hide of its acoount. The totals then, of the sums on the 
debtor Hide of the acoount at the period m (pieation, ria, 
the year 1809-10, was 47/134,830^., surpassing the whole 
of its aseets by the sum of 1^74 7111L 

Upon the statemenia by wblob was exhibited the fln^ 
olal condition of the Company at the close of the admfaie- 
tration of Marquis Wellealey It may be justly remarked, 
that the expenditure at that time was an expenditure of 
war and that the ratio between the ordinary reranuea, 
end a war expenditure, adbrda not a just view of 
the finaiKnal efieots which his administration pn>* 
diiced. 

Let os take the statements for ISOS-O, the last of the 
yeaiB for which we hare the aid of the Committee of 181G^ 
in anrarellmg the confti^on, and remonng the olaounty 
of the Compan/s aoooonla. Lhe goremment of India bad 
at this time enjoyed three years of uninterrupted peace 
whan the fio&noial efiects of the administration which 
closed m 1605 may be euppoeed to be sufQcaently asoer 
tained. In that yearthererenues amounted to IC/}^ 033/ 
the oharges, InohidiDg suppUee to out-lying settlements, 
and the interest of debt% amounted to 15,351,0977 con 
stitutmg a surplus of charge to the amount of S6y04£7. 
Thta was a great reduotioo from 2,268,6081, the exceas of 
charge m 1805 it was eren somewhat lean than 118,7487., 
the exceas of charge in 1798 but far was this from b^g a 
state of reoeipt adequate to pay the interest and rede^ 
the cmpltsl of that enormous sum expended by the ware to 
which the adnunlstratlon of Marquis 'WeQesley h«fl given 
buih. The debts, as they appear upon the iaoe of the 
accounts were, in England 10,357 0881 in 1810 in India 
30,870,7887. in 1609 whioh was the last year of which the 
Committee had received the socoonts. The mm of debts 
WM therefore 41,233^67. being an addition to the 
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sum of the debts existing in 1805, of little less than BOOK VI 

1 0,000,000/ ‘ CHAP xrii 

Among the accounts from tbe East India Company, 

wbich are annually presented to Parbament, is an account 
entitled “stock by computation ” This consists of the debts 
of the Company, including every acknowledged claim on 
the one side , of the whole of their disposable effects on 
the other On the credit side of this account is placed 
all the piopei-ty which has been already spoken of undei 
the name of assets, excepting the greater part of what 
stands under the name of dead stock, and has little 
ledL^ though set down by the Company at a gieat 
xmaginary value, fixed at the pleasuie of those who 
determine the shape of the accounts The Committee 
of 1810 have given the results which thjs document 
presents 

On the 1st of March, 1793, the debts were less than the 
effects , in other words, there was a balance m favour of 
the concern, to the amount of 1,956,866/ On the 1st of 
March, 1810, the debts were greater than the effects , m 
other words, theie was a balance against the concern, to 
the amount of 6,025,505/ This constitutes a deterioration 
dunng the intei mediate peiiod, amounting to 7,982,371/ 

To this the same Committee of 1810 add the money raised 
for capital stock in 1793 and 1794 , and after some other 
adjustments exhibit the deterioration [in those seventeen 
years at 11,062,291/® 

To the balance of 6,025,505/ against the Company m 
1810 are to be added the sums received for capital stock, 
amountmg as above to 7,780,000/ , exhibitmgon the debit 
side of the Company’s account, a balance of 13,805,505/ , 
in other words, an amount to that extent, of legitimate 
claims, which there is nothing whatsoever in the shape of 
property to meet 

Kb the operations of the Company are twofold, those of 
government and those of commerce, it is a question 
whether the unfavourable result which appears on the 
comparison of the accounts of stock in the year 1793, and 
1810, was produced by the government, or the commerce 

> See the Second and Fourth Reports of the Committee of 1810 
Fourth Report ut supra, p 461 
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BOOE TL TTiiw qaeeticm the Committee in 1810 mtke an attempt io 
cair nn. anstror Bomde the chargw -whicli olearij belong to tie 
— — goTonunont, and those irhioh clearly bel(mg to the com 

1805. merce, there axe some^ of which it is dcrabtful -whether 
they belong to the goTomment or the oonnneroe. The 
charges which the Committeo represent os clearly belong 
ing to the goremment exceed the receipts by 6^64^981^ 
Besides this amoimt there is a snm of 6^7fi,3C04, which 
they represent aa doobtfol, whether it belongs to the 
goremment or the oommeroe. 'Ihis oonstitntes an onh 
vonrahle bolanoe, to the amcmnt of 13^240^11 ExolosiTe 
of these donbtful ohorgos^ there Is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and Bold, or the oommeroial transactions of the 
period, to the amount of 14,676,817t Out of this was 
paid the dividends upon stock, and the interest upon Debt 
in Fji glftntl, amounting to 12,615,284 after which re- 
mained a surplus, in the aid of government, to the 
amount of 2,184,683/. redncmg the unfiiTOurahle balance 
of 13,240,281/. as abov^ to 110,768, the net detenoration 
of the period.* 

The Committee exhibited an aoooimt which was in- 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not moluding China), dnnng the period of 
sevanteen years from 1793 to 1810 During that period, 
the value of property sent by England to Ini^ is 
stated at 43,6081,341/. the value received by England 
from ludials stated at 42,178,940/L England therefore 
lc*t 1 629 701/ 

"We have a statement by the Oourt of Direotors which 
supplies the omiaaion of China. In the year 1608, the 
financial distresses of the Company compelled the Di 
rectors to ^Jply to parliament for rohet To lay a ground 
for the application, they submitted an exposition of the 
Camp>my*B finanoee at home and abroad. In this exposi- 
tion is ooDtatned a statement of the sums dlebuiBed in 
Eogland on account of India and China, and of all the 
property received from from them In return, beginning 
•with the year 1797-8, and ending -with the year 1806-7 
During that inteirsl England sent to India and China 

I Fmrfh n«port. mt ffaprt. p. tax. App Vo >1 
TUr4 Eeport, m p. tTX 
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value more tlian it received from them, to the amount BOOK VI. 
of 6,691, 619Z * CHAP XIII. 

The peace which termmated the war with the Mahrattas, 

1808 


1 The pas-<age in the exposition itscif, p 7, requires to ho seen “ Tiie Com- 
pany have long hcen in the habit of paying in England political charges 
strictlj appertaining to tlie territory For these charges the Company never 
have credit in the Indian accounts The large supplies of stores, and part even 
of the goods, sent out annually by the Companj to ludia, are intended for po- 
litical purposes, and the whole amount of tliem slionld be brought in India to 
the credit of the Ilome concern from the time they are shipped , bnt the prac- 
tice has been to credit the Company for tliem only as thej n ere taken out from 
the Indian warelionses for use, and no losses of such articles in tlie way out- 
wards or in India, have ever been brought to the credit of London at all 
Moreover, it is evident from what lias been already stated in this exposition, 
that the supplies of goods and bullion from England have at times at least ex- 
ceeded the returns in the same period The only way therefore to come to an 
accurate conclusion, is to state all that England has received from India and 
China , and sent to or paid for India and China in any given period, and thence 
to strike tlie balance Such a statement is exliibited in the accompanying 
paper. No 6,Mhich begins with the year 1797-8, and ends with the year 1806-7 
On the one ride this statement shows all that has been sent to India and China 
in goods, stores, and bullion, and all that has been paid for bills drawn from 
thence, or for political charges nttacliing to the Indian terntory , and on the 
other side, the statement shoivs all that has been sent from Indm and Cliina in 
goods and bills, and all payments received here from government, or payments 
made in India for commercial charges, and also for any loss that has occurred 
in English exports sold there India and China are not debited for goods lost 
In the way thither, and they are credited for goods sent thence m lilch have 
been captured or lost on the passage home After nU these allowances and 
adjustihents, which, according to the best knowledge of the Court, comprehend 
every thing the account onglit to contain, the balance is In favour of England, 
or of the Company at home 6,fi91,b89f If it be asked from what funds at 
home the Company liave been able to bnng India so largely Indebted ? the 
ansner is obvious , From the Increa'e of their capital stock and bonded debt, 
and from the considerable temporary credits they always have for investments 
outward From this account, it is clear, that of the sum of nineteen millions of 
debt contracted in India since the year 1793 9 down to the year 1807-8, Eng- 
land, or the Company in its commercial capacity, is justly chargeable with no 
part, and that, on the contrary , India has m that period become largely in- 
debted to England ” — M 

Tills result, it is to be recollected, is not between England, and India, and 
China, but between the East India Company, and India, and China Remit- 
tances on account of individuals are not comprised in it, and during the whole 
of this time the value of the goods sent from India in private tonnage uas quite 
considerable enough to turn the balance largely in favour of India Even, 
however, as concerns the Company , the account is so constructed as to mislead , 
irithout an examination of tlie details on which it is founded, it is impossible 
to detect uhere the fallacy lies, but one source is no doubt m the over valua- 
tion of the exports, and the under-valuation of tlie imports, the former being 
invoiced with the addition of an estimate profit, the latter bemg charged at 
the cost instead of the selling price A merchant who should invest ten 
thousand pounds in the purchase of goods, sell them in India for twelve thou- 
sand, convert that twelve thousand pounds into Indian goods, which he u onld 
sell in England for twenty thousand, would scarcely consider himself a loser 
by the transaction It was not only from their capital or their credits that 
the Company defrayed political charges of two millions sterling in the time 
specified , the profits of their trade contributed As far, therefore, as this ac- 
count professes to show the state of the Company’s dealings with Indie and 
China, it is erroneous, and for a general view of the interchange of capital 
between Indlaen I England, it is worthless — '\ 9 ’ 
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book VL ft fffw montha ftft«r the period of Lord 'WelleBleT’i ftiimini 
ciur xiiu BtrfttioD, is ike Usi great epo^ in ike fieries of British 
tranaftctions m India. With regftrd to ftubfloquait cronta, 
1605. yjg offloiftl papers, and other sonroee of Information, are 
not sufflcnenify at oommand Here, therefore, it is neoee* 
sary that, for the present, tkie History should oloee. 
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BOOB TL isg, and rrml-w tip the aooooni. The gooda and effects in 
aur xm. hand, which are neceasaiy for the immediate morementB 
- ■— ’ of the maohine, and in the ooorae of immediate conaomp- 
tion, jostlj go for nothing tinoe if anj port of them ia 
taken away it most be immediatelj replaced, and cannot 
form a part of a fond armOahle to anj other purpose, with 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal degree. 

Deporting from this appropriate mle, the East India 
Oompony has availed its^ of its mercantile oapaoHy, to 
bring forward regulsrly a statement of asseti, as a ooro- 
pensataon for Its debtk This, h o w e v er la objectionahle, 
on a aeoond account becanse, according to the mode in 
which this statement is framed. It may exhibit at pleasure 
either a great or a email amount. S^e of the pnndpal 
articles have hardly any marketable value oould produce 
little, if the Company were left to dispose of them to the 
best advantage yet the rulers of the Company aasign to 
them any value which seems beat caloolated to answer 
their designs. Houses, for example, warehousea, forts, 
and other baUdmga, with their fortuiiirci, constitute a 
large article aet (biwo at several times the valuer proba- 
bly at which they voold sell Debts doe to the Com 
paoy and arreare of tzibatc^ form another material ingre- 
dient of which a great proportion is pest reoovexy A 
■pedmaQ of the mode m which the account of assets is 
made up, may be seen in the following fact —that 
I 733,32si., as due by the public for the expedition to 
Egypt, was continaed in the Bengal aoeounts as an asset, 
altar the expense had been liquidated m England and 
upwards of 3,000,0001 due to the Company by the Nabob 
cd Aroot, and Baja of Taiyore, is oontinued m the Kadras 
accounts as an anet, thoo^ vuinally remitted and ertin 
gniahed npon asauming the territory of the Camatia 

The aooount of assets, therefore, exhibited by the East 
India Company daserms very httle regard, m forming an 
estimate of the finunwl situation of the government of 
India. Rwing, however nniformly adduoed, as an article 
of importanoe m the Compooy a aoooonte, Ita preeenca is 
thus rendered necaesary here. As the Committee of the 
House of Commons, formed in 1810, instituted a oompa 
risen between the account of assets and debts, for the 
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5 )eiiod of 1793, and the latest period to which their inqui- 
ries could extend, there ■will be an advantage in taking 
the same penods foi the subiect of that view of the assets 
which is here required That Committee enteied into a 
slight oxaminitiou of the statement exhibited by the 
East India Company of assets in India, and by making 
•certain large, though far from sufficient deductions, re- 
duced the amount of it nearly one half Unhappily they 
did not carry oven the same degree of scrutiny into the 
statement of assets at homo, and -took it pietty nearly as 
made up by the Company Accoiding to their adjustments 
"the balance is exhibited thus 

Debts, 1702-3 Assets, 1792 3 

Home . i>7,991,078 * Home £9,740,832 

India 7,992,548 India . 3,800,838 


Total debts 16,933,626 
13,541,670 


Total assets 13,541,670 


Debts, 1809 10 

Homo 10,357,088 

India 28,897,742 


£2,441,956, the amount by which, at the 
first period, the debts ex- 
ceeded the supposed assets. 

Assets, 1809-10 

Home 14,604,944 

India 12,222,010 


£39,254,830 

Debts, 1809-10 

39,254^830 

30,660,119 


£26,726,954 

Assets, 1809-10 

26,726,954 

Add sundiies 
as per note * 3,933,165 


£8,594,711 

the amount by which, £30,660,119 

at the second period, 
the debts exceeded the 
supposed assets ^ 

’ The difference between this and the debt for that year, ns stated In the 
accounts, arises from the sum of 2,992,4401 , East India Annuities, transferred 
to the Blink, excluded by the Committee from the Company’s accounts 
2 Goods and Stores in India in 1810, bought in England, not 

included in the account of assets ^2 ,249,060 

Balance in favour of the Compauy in China, In 1810 1,306,606 

Ditto at St Helena 147,628 

Ditto Prince of Wales Island 215,786 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope 14,085 

To be added to amount of assets £3,933,165 
•» For the above statements, see Third Report, ut supra, p 363 , Fourth 
Report, nt supra, p 450 
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CHAT XUt, 
1805. 


To thl» Bum la to be added 2,OS7^fli, not derired from 
any intrlnsio source either at home or ahroed, but eub* 
eonbed in England In 1793, and 1794, for the Edition of 
one million •which the Companj wo* empowered to make 
to its capital by the new ohnrter of 1703, 

The whole of the moneys which have passed mto the 
Company a treasury for capital stock, amounts to the sum 
of 7 780,0002. Ibit remains to bo odded to the debtor 
Bide of its aocount. Ihe total, then, of the sums on the 
debtor side of the acoount at the period in question, 'via, 
the year 1600 10^ was 47 034 6302,, surpamng the whole 
of its assets by the sum of 16,374,711^ 

Upon the statements by which was exhibited the 6^^ 
dal condition of the Company at the oloee of the admihia- 
trstion of llarqtdt Wellesley it may be justly remarked, 
that the expenditure at that time was an expenditure of 
war and that the ratio between the ordinary revenues, 
and a war expandltor^ affords not a just new of 
the flT)«n<T<»i affects which his adminlstntian pro* 
duced. 

Let us take the etoteiuents for 1608-9 the last of the 
yean for •which ive hare the aid of the Comirnttee of 1810^ 
in unravelling the oonfosion, and removing the obsounty 
of the Compan/a soooantii. Ihe government of India had 
at this time enjoyed three years of uninterrupted peaoe } 
when the Enaiu^ effeots of the administiation which 
closed in 1605 may be aupposed to be suSdently ascer 
tamed. In thatyesribererecues amounted to 16^025,0532 
the obargee, indudmg supplies to out-lying settlements, 
and the interest of debt^ amounted to 16,661,0972 ; oon 
stituting Q furplos of charge to the amount of SC^04S2. 
Diis was a great redaobon from 2,286,6082, the exoe« of 
charge in 1806 it was even somewhat less than 118,7462, 
the excess of charge In 1766 but ibr was this from bang a 
state of reodpt adequate to pay tbe interest and redeem 
the capital of that enonnoua sum expended by the wars to 
which the admimatiatioD of Marqoia Welleeley b ad given 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of the 
accounts were, in England 10,3670682. m 1810 m India 
30,876,7882. m 1600 which •was the last year of which the 
Committee had reoelred the acoounta. The aum of debts 
•was therefore 41,233^621 bemg an addition to the 
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Slim of tlie debts existing in 1S05, of little less than BOOK VI 

10,000,000^* CHAP xiri 

Among tlie accounts from tbo East India Company, 

■which are annually presented to Parli.imeut, is an account 
entitled “stock by computation ” This consists of the debts 
of the Company, including o^or 3 ' acknowledged claim on 
the one side , of the whole of their disposable effects on 
the other On the credit side of this account is placed 
nil the pi opeity -which has been already spoken of undei 
the name of assets, excepting the greatei part of w'hat 
stands under the name of dead stock, and has little 
real, though set down by the Company at a gieat 
imaginary value, fixed at the pleasuie of those who 
determine the shape of the accounts The Committee 
of 1810 have given the lesults which thjs document 
presents 

On the 1st of Llarch, 1793, the debts were less than the 
effects , in othei words, there was a balance in favour of 
the concern, to the amount of 1,956,866^ On the 1st of 
March, 1810, the debts were greater than the effects , in 
other words, there was a balance against the concern, to 
the amount of 6,025,5051 This constitutes a deterioration 
during the intei mediate penod, amounting to 7,982,371? 

To this the same Committee of 1810 add the money laised 
for capital stock in 1793 and 1794 , and aftei some other 
adjustments exhibit the detenoration [in those seventeen 
years at 11,062,291? ^ 

To the balance of 6,025,503? against the Company m 
1810 are to be added the sums received for capital stock, 
amountmg as above -to 7,780,000? , exhibiting on the debit 
side of the Company’s account, a balance of 13,805,505? , 
m other words, an amount to that extent, of legitimate 
claims, which there is nothing whatsoever in the shape of 
property to meet 

As the operations of the Company are twofold, those of 
government and those of commerce, it is a question 
whether the unfavourable result which appears on the 
comparison of the accounts of stock m the year 1793, and 
1810, was produced by the government, or the commerce 

• See the Second and Fourth Eeports of the Committee of 1810 

a Fourth Report ut supra, p 481 
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boor TL TTiIm queetlon the Committeo in 1810 mate an attempt to 
CHAT im. anairer Beside the charges which clearly belong to the 
■ govemmont, and those which clearly belong to the oom- 

1805. merce, there are some, of which it is doubtfol whether 
they belong to the goTeniment or the commerce. The 
diarges which the Committee r epr esent as clearly belong- 
ing to the gOTe mm enb exceed the receiptB by 6,384,031^ 
Besides this amount there u a amn of 6,670 30Crf which 
they represent as donbtfdl, whether it belongs to tho 
gOTcmment or the commerce. This oonstitotes tin unfa 
vourable balance, totheamountof 13,S40,S81t EiclasTre 
of these doubtfnl charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or ♦hA oommertaal transactions of the 
penod, to the amount of 14,676,817^ Out of this was 
paid the dividends upon stock, and the interest upon Debt 
in England, amounting to 12,016,284 after which re- 
mained a surploa, m the aid of government, to the 
amoxmt of 2,16^683^. reduamg the unJavourable balance 
of 13,240,2314. as above^ to 110708, the net detecoration 
of the period. 

The Committee exhibited an account which was in 
tended to show how much England gamed or lost by 
India (not Induding China), dunng the period cef 
Beronteen years from 1703 to 1810. During that period, 
tho value of prop e r ty sent by England to India is 
stated at 43,808,3414. the value reoeared by England 
fr o m IndiaiB stated at 42,176,6404. England therefore 
loet 1 629 7014. 

"We have a statement by the Couit of Directors which 
Buppbes the omission of China. In the year 1808, the 
financial disUusscB of the Company compelled the Di 
rectors to apply to poiiiamont for relief. To lay e ground 
for the ^iplio^on, they submitted an expomldon of the 
Oompmy’a finanoes at home and ahroexL In this exposi 
hoQ is oocit^ed a st^ement of the sums disbursed in 
England on account of TuiIia »rid China, and of ah the 
property received from from them m return beginning 
with the year 1797-8, and ending with the year 1806-7 
During that interral England sent to India and China 

Foorfb Ilfport. npn. p. tes. App. Ko. SI 
TUrd B«p^ nt espn, p. m. 
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value more than it received from them, to the amount BOOK VI» 
of 6,G91,G19f * cuAr xiii< 

The peace v Inch terminated the war with the iMahi'attas, 

1808 


> Tlic pns-<nRc in tlio exposition Itself, p 7, rctiniros to be seen “ Tlic Corn- 
pans have lonR been in tlio Imbit of pnjlntc in In^lnnd political cbarKcs 
strietlj appertaining to the territorj Forlhcst charges the Companj noser 
have crcilli In the Iiulian accounts Tlio large supplies of stores, and part oven 
of the goods, sent out annuallj bj the Compans to India, are intended for ])o- 
lltical purposes, and the ssholo amount of them should bo brought in India to 
the credit of tlic Home concern from tlio time tlicj arc shipped, but the prac- 
tice lias been to credit the Compan> for them onlj as thej sscrc taken out from 
the Indian svarchouscs for use, and no losses of such articles in the ssaj out 
ssTirds or in India, base ever been brought to tlio credit of London at all 
Moreover, it is evident from svliat lias been already stated in tliis exposition, 
that tlic supplies of goods and bullion from Lngland has e at limes at least ov- 
ceeded the returns in the same period Tlic onlj ssaj therefore to como to an 
accurate conclusion, is to state all that England has received from India and 
China , and sent to or paid for India and China in anj gi\ en period, and thence 
to strike the balance Such a statement is exhibited in the accompanying 
paper, No 5,a\hich begins u 1th the jear 1707-8, and ends avith the jear I80G-7 
On the one side this statement shows all that has been sent to India and China 
in goods, stores, and bnlilon, and all that has been paid for bills drawi from 
thonec, or for political charges attaching to the Indian territory , and on the 
other side, the statement shows all that has been sent from IndUi and China in 
goods and bills, and all pay meats rccchcd here from government, or payments 
made in India for commercial charges, and also for any loss that has oecurred 
in English exports sold tlierc India and China are not debited for goods lost 
in the ay thither, and they are credited for goods sent thence which hat e 
been captured or lost on the passage liome After all these allowances and 
adjustments, which, according to tlio best knowledge of the Court, comprehend 
every thing the account ought to contain, the balance is in fat our of England, 
or of the Company at home 5,(i9l,o89f If it be asked from what funds at 
home the Company have been able to bring India so largely Indebted? the 
anstt cr is obtdous , From the Incrca c of their capital stock and bonded debt, 
and from the considerable temporary credits they altiays hate for investments 
outtt ard From this account, It is clear, that of the sum of nineteen millions of 
debt contracted in India siuce the y ear 1793 9 dotra to the year 1807-8, Eng- 
land, or the Company in Its commercial capacity , is justly chargeable with no 
part, and that, on the contrary , India has in that period become largely in- 
debted to England ’’ — M 

This result, it is to be recollected, is not between England, and India, and 
China, but betiveen the East India Company, and India, and Cliina Remit- 
tances on account of individuals are not comprised in it, and during the whole 
of this time the value of the goods sent from India in pri\ ate tonnage was quite 
considerable enough to turn the balance largely in favour of India Even, 
however, os concerns the Company , the account Is so constructed as to mislead , 
without an examination of the details on which it is fouiicjed, it is impossible 
to detect uhere the fallacy lies, but one source is no doubt in the over- valua- 
tion of the exports, and the under-valuation of the imports, the former being 
invoiced with the addition of an estimate profit, the latter being charged at 
the cost instead of tiie selling price A merchant tv ho should invest ton 
thousand pounds in the purchase of goods, sell them m India for twelve thou- 
sand, convert that twelve thousand pounds into Indian goods, which he tv ould 
sell in England for twenty thousand, would scarcely consider himself a loser 
by the transaction It was not only from their capital or their credits that 
the Company defrayed political charges of two millions sterling in the time 
specified , the profits of their trade contributed As far, therefore, as this ac- 
count professes to show the state of the Company’s deahngs with India and 
China, it is erroneous, and fur a general view of the interchange of capital 
betweenludiain I England, it is worthless — W 
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BOOK TL a few montha after the period of Lord 'Wellealey’s odmlnl 
onAr xiiL etratiort, la the laat great epoch, m the aeries of British 
trmnaaoUona in IndliL With regard to subsequent erents, 
1805. official papere, and other boutoob of Information, are 
not soffideutlj at oommand. Here, therefore, it is neoes- 
aarj that, for the present, this Hist^ should close. 
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